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EDITOR'S    ADDRESS 


ON    THE    COMPLETION     OF    THE 


FIRST  VOLUME. 


At  the  end  of  a  theatrical  season  it  is  customary  for 
the  manager  to  step  forward,  and,  in  as  few  words  as 
may  be,  to  say  how  very  much  obliged  he  feels  for  all 
past  favours,  and  how  very  ready  he  is  to  incur  fresh 
obligations. 

With  a  degree  of  candour  which  few  managers  would 
display,  we  cheerfully  confess  that  we  have  been  fairly 
inundated  with  orders  during  our  six  months*  campaign ; 
but  so  liberal  are  we,  notwithstanding,  that  we  place 
many  of  the  very  first  authors  of  the  day  on  our  free 
list,  and  invite  them  to  write  for  our  establishment  just 
*•»  much  paper  as  they  think  proper. 

VVc  have  produced  a  great  variety  of  novelties,  some 
of  which  we  humbly  hope  may»  become  stock  pieces,  and 
all  of  which  wc  may  venture  to  say  have  been  most  suc- 
l^esftful ;  and,  although  we  are  not  subject  to  the  control 

a  licenser,  we  have  eschewed  everything  political, 
personal,  or  ill-natured,  with  perhaps  as  much  care  as 
we  could  possibly  have  shown,  even  had  we  been  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself. 

We  shall  open  our  Second  Volume,  ladies  and  gcntlc- 
rocn>  on  the  first  day  of  July,  One  thousand  eight  bun- 
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ADDRESS. 

tired  and  thirty-seven,  when  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  submitting  a  great  variety  of  entirely  new  pieces  for 
your  judgment  and  approval.  The  company  will  be 
numerous,  first-rate,  and  complete.  The  scenery  will 
continue  to  be  supplied  by  the  creative  pencil  of  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank ;  the  whole  of  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  machinery  will  be,  as  heretofore,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bentley,  of 
Dorset-street,  Fleet-street ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Bentley,  of 
New  Burlington-street,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside 
over  the  Treasury  department,  where  he  has  already 
conducted  himself  with  uncommon  ability. 

The  stage  management  will  again  be  confided,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  the  humble  individual  with  the  short 
name,  who  has  now  the  honour  to  address  you,  and  who 
hopes,  for  very  many  years  to  come,  to  appear  before  you 
in  the  same  capacity.  Permit  him  to  add  in  sober 
seriousness,  that  it  has  been  the  constant  and  unremit- 
ting endeavour  of  himseif  and  the  proprietor  to  render , 
this  undertaking  worthy  of  your  patronage.  That  they 
have  not  altogether  failed  in  their  attempt,  its  splendid 
success  sufficiently  demonstrates  ;  that  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  relaxing  in  their  efforts,  its  future  Volumes 
we  trust  will  abundantly  testify, 

"  BOZ." 


London, 
June,  1837. 
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PROLOGUE. 


For  us,  and  our  Miscellany, 
Here  stooping  lo  your  clemoncy. 
We  beg  your  hearing  palienlly. 

&UAKSPEARE,  with  a  difference^ 

Doctor,^"  said  a  young  gentletnan  to  Dean  Swift,  "  I  intend 
to  set  up  for  a  wit."*' 

"  TheOj"  said  the  Doctor,  **  I  advise  you  to  sit  down  again."" 
The  anecdote  is  unratided  by  a  name,  for  the  young  gentle- 
man coiuinucs  to  the  present  day  to  be  anonymous,  as  he  will, 
iu  all  probability,  continue  to  future  time  ;  and  as  for  Dean 
Swift,  his  name,  being  merely  that  of  a  wit  by  profession, 
goes  for  nolliing.  We  apprehend  that  the  tule  is  not  much 
better  than  M'hal  is  to  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Joe  Miller. 

Bnt,  supposing  it  true, — and  the  joke  is  quite  bad  enough  to 
be  authentic, — we  must  put  in  our  plea  that  it  is  not  to  apply 
to  us*  The  fuet  is  absoUUtly  undeniable  that  we  originally  ad- 
vertised ourselves,  or  rather  our  work,  as  the**  Wits*  Miscellany,** 
-—thereby  indicating,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  we  of  the  Mis- 
cellany were  Wits.  It  is  our  firm  hope  that  tlie  public,  which 
is  in  general  a  most  tender-hearted  individual,  will  not  give  U3 
a  rebuff  similar  to  that  which  the  unnamed  young  gentleman 
experienced  at  the  hands,  or  the  tongue,  of  t!ie  implacable  Dean 
of  St»  Patrick. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,— and  indeed  we  have  more 
than  fifty  times  experienced  tlie  fact  ourselves, — that  of  all  the 
stupid  dinner- parlies,  by  far  the  stupidest  is  that  at  which  the 
cleverest  men  in  all  the  world  do  congregate.  A  single  lion  is  a 
pleasant  fhow  :  he  wags  his  tail  in  proper  order ;  his  teeth  are 
displayed  in  due  course ;  his  hide  is  systematically  admired, 
and  his  mane  fitly  appreciated.  If  he  roars,  good  !  —  if  he 
aggravates  his  voice  to  the  note  of  a  sucking-dove,  Wtter  !  All 
look  on  in  the  appropriate  mood  of  delight,  as  Theseus  and 
Hippolita,  enraptured  at  the  dramatic  performance  of  Snug  the 
Joiner.  But  when  there  comes  a  menagerie  of  lions,  the  case  is 
altered.  Too  much  familiarity,  as  the  lawyers  say  in  their  pew 
culiar  jargon,  begets  contempt.  We  recollect,  many  years  ago, 
Wien  some  ingenious  artist  in  Paris  proposed  to  make  Brussels 
lace  or  blonde  by  machinery  at  the  rate  of  a  sou  per  ell,  to  have 
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conjrruitjlatc'd  a  lady  of  niir  acqunintance  on  this  imporUint 
Rnvin;;  in  iho  main  expenditure  of  the  fnir  sex.  "  You  will 
have,*' said  wt%  '*a  cuj)  which  now  costs  four  hundred  franc*  for 
less  than  fifty.     Think  of  that  T 

**  Think  of  that  r  said  the  co(tn(ef>s  casting  upon  uf«  ihe 
d«rkej«t  oxprc*»sion  of  indignation  thul  her  glowiof*  evcft  [and 
what  eyvH  tlicy  were!— hut  no  matttT|  rould  let  loo«e»— ''*  think 
of  that,  indeeil  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  should  ever  wear  such 
nf^  n«  arc  to  be  bought  for  fifty  franco  ?" 

There  wo*  no  oppuin^  the  matter:  it  wo«;  usele**  to  say  that 
the  fifty- franc  orti.  fc,  if  the  plan  had  sueceetled»  (which,  how- 
ever, it  did  rot,)  would  have  been  preci*«ely  and  in  every  thread 
the  Kime  as  'hut  set  down  at  five  hundred.  The  emwti  of  fine 
thinp*  ^nerated  by  cheapness,  in  gtneriil,  wa^f  quite  enough  to 
dim  the  finery  of  any  portion  of  them  in  |wrticular. 

We  arc  much  afraid  that  we  run  souiewhul  Ioom?  of  our  ori- 
ginal denif^n  in  these  rambling  remarks.  But  it  is  always  easy 
to  come  back  to  the  xtarling-po^t.  Abandoning  metaphor  and 
fi^fure  of  all  kinds,  we  were  endeavouring  to  express  our  con- 
viction, drawn  from  experience,  that  a  comfwnv  of  profexAcd 
wits  might  be  justly  su^^pecteti  to  be  a  dull  ctjnceru.  Every 
naQ  is  on  the  alert  to  guard  against  surprise. 

Tlirougli  mM  ihr  twrn  coufHe*  IukI  riown, 

Koch  jf^trr  looks  voor  on  his  hroliter ; 
T\»r  wit  drraiN  thf  |)tj?i«ti'r'*  rrnowii, 

Tfiff  buffbon  irin  the  mimic  to  tniothrr: 
11^  who  iltincs  in  th«?  shurp  rcf>arte<r 

Knvip«  turn  who  cnn  ynni  *  droll  lUiry  ; 
And  the  inlljr  l»i»»*  voicf  m  a  gl** 

Will  tfaiak  your  lulagio  but  toory. 

Thi«  is,  we  admit  at  once,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  reader^ 
already  expreaaed  opinion,  a  very  poor  inutation  of  the  opening 
•ong  of  the  Beggar's  Opera. 

If  this  melancholy  fact  of  the  stupidicy  of  oongrcgatal  wit^ 
be  admitted  to  Ik*  true,  the  question  come*  irrenisiibly,  thrown 
in  our  fwce«  in  the  very  hinjrMii«Te  of  the  street,  "  Who  are  you  ? 
Have  not  you  advertiw!  !ve»  a*  wits  «nd  can  you  escn|H' 

fitmi  the  soft-headed  id  ,  ^  nt  ?"     Wc  reply  nothing;   we 

stand  mute.  It  will  be  our  lime  thi^  day  twelvemonthH  to  oflVr 
to  (lie  peniiive  fiublic  a  sttti^fuctory  replication  to  that  somewhat 
permnal  iote»*rogaltirv.     Yet— 

Moving  in  our  n)ind<).  and  the  interior  tensnria  «*f  otir  eon- 
scirncr«,  nome  portion  of  modrnty  yet  lingerincj  behind — how 
sr  portion  r  Im*«1  known  toll-  liave  cun^- 

pj*'  r  a  few  N  I     (I  the  press  and    i  trned  the 

lllffidrot  mildncHH  which  naturally  adheres  to  ihr  pursuit  of  en. 
l^(hleoing  the  public  mind,  and  advancing  the  march  of  gencril 
intellect ; — poivMitM'd,  wc  Niy,  of  that  (juautity  of  ntiring  ba&hfuU 
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ness,  it  is  imdeniaMe  that,  like  one  of  ilie  Passions  in  Collins**" 
0(\e, — we  forget  which,  but  we  fear  it  is  Fear, — we,  after  show- 
ing forlli  in   llie  best  j)ul>Iic   instructors  as  the  Wits'  Miscel- 
lany, 

Biick  recoiled. 
Scarerl  at  llie  sound  ourselves  had  made. 

To  this  resolution  we  were  also  led  by  the  fact»  that  such  a 
title  would  altogether  exclude  froiii  our  puges  contributions  of 
great  merit — whieh,  although  e\hibitin<j  comic  faculty,  would 
also  deal  with  the  shadows  of  human  life,  and  sound  the  deep 
wells  of  the  heart. 

We  agreed  that  the  work  should  not  be  called  "  Tlie  Wits  " 
any  longer.  We  massacred  the  title  as  ruthlessly  as  ever  were 
massacred  its  namesakes  in  Holland  ;  and,  agreeing  to  an  etnetir 
datioy  we  now  sail  under  the  tide  of  our  worthy  publisher,  which 
hap|K'ns  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  him  who  is  by  all  viri  clariasimi 
adoptetl  as  adkorum  lough  doctissimus^  Ricardus  Bbntleics  ; 
or,  to  drop  Latin  lore — Richard  Bentley. 

Here,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  introduce  to  your  special 
and  particular  notice 

BENTLEY'S   MISCELLANY. 

What  may  be  in  the  Miscellany  it  is  your  business  to  find  out- 
Here  lie  the  goods,  warelioused,  bonded,  ticketed,  and  labelled, 
at  your  service.  You  have  only,  with  the  Genius  in  the  Arabian^ 
Nights*  Entertainments,  to  cry,  "  Fish,  fisjh,  do  your  duty  ;" 
and  if  they  are  under-cooked  or  ovcr-eouked,  if  the  seasoning  is 
loo  high  or  the  fire  too  low,  if  they  be  burnt  on  one  side  and 
raw  on  the  other, — why,  gentle  readers,  it  is  your  business  to 
complain.  All  we  have  to  say  here,  is,  that  we  have  made  our 
haul  in  the  best  fishing-grounds,  and,  if  wo  were  ambitious  of 
pun-making,  we  might  add.  that  we  had  well  baited  our  hooka — 
caught  gome  choice  iuuis — flung  our  lines  into  right  places — and 
so  forth,  as  might  easily  be  expanded  by  the  students  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Dubois's  art  of  punning  made  easv. 

What  we  propose  is  simply  this: — We  do  not  envy  the  fame 
or  glory  of  other  monthly  publications.    Let  them  all  have  their 
room.     We  do    not  desire    to  jostle   tljem    in    their  course  toj 
fame  or  profit,  even  if  it  was  in  our  ]>ower  to  do  so.     One  mftyf 
revel  in  the  unmaslered  fun  and  the  suul-touching  feeling  of 
Wilson,  the  humour  of  Hamilton,  the  dry  jocularity  and  the  or-J 
namcnted  poetry  of  Moir,  the  pathos  of  Warren,  the  tender  sen"*! 
timent  of  Caroline  Bowles,   the  eloquence  of  Croly,  and    the] 
Tory  brilliancy  of  half  a  hundred  contributors  zealous  in  the] 
cause  of  Conservatism-     Another  may  shake  our  sides  with  the  J 
drolleries  of  Gilbert  Gurney  and  his  fellows,  poured  forth  froiuj 


the  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  the  wit  of  our  contrihulor  Thco 
dorc  Hook, — captivate  or  agitate  us  by  the  Hibernian  Tales  of 
Mr*.  Hall,— or  rouse  the  gentlest  t-inoiions  by  the  fuscinntinp 
protte  or  delicious  verse  of  our  fairest  of  cnlhihortitnt%ei  Mis« 
LaDdon.  In  the  third  we  must  admire  iht*  |K>lvfflot  fueetiaeofour 
own  Father  Prout,  and  the  delicate  appreeiaiion  of  the  classical 
an<l  elegiint  which  pervades  the  writings  of  the  Greek-thought- 
ed  Chapman;  while  its  rough  drollery,  its  l>old  bearing,  itH 
Biirih,  its  learning,  its  courage,  and  its  caricatures,  (when, 
confined  lo  the  harmle«i!<  and  the  mirth-provoking,  they  al>- 
»lain  from  invading  the  winctuary  of  private  life,)  are  all  de- 
rrving  of  the  highest  applause,  though  we  should  l>e  somc- 
rhat  Mirry  to  ntand  in  the  way  of  n*ceiving  the  consequences 
which  they  occasionally  entail.  Klsewhere,  what  can  be  Inciter 
than  Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  Jacob  Faithful,  Midj^hipman  Ka^y, 
or  whatever  other  title  pleases  his  ear?  a  Smollett  of  the  wn 
J,  ecpial  to  the  Doctor  in  wit,  and  snmewlmt  purged  of  his 
_  PHM.  In  nhnrt,  to  all  our  |>etiodical  contem|K»rnries  we 
wT?«h  every  bappine«»K  and  success ;  and  for  tho^e  uuiong  their 
contributor*  who*e  writings  tend  to  anui«e  or  instruct, — and 
many  among  them  there  arc  to  whrmi  »uch  praiw  may  la*  justly 
appUed, — we  feel  the  lughest  honour  and  resjiecl.  \\'e  wish 
that  we  could  catch  them  all,  to  ilbunitiate  our  page*,  without 
any  desire  whatever  that  their  rays  should  be  withdrawn  from 
thoM*  in  which  thry  sure  at  present  shining. 

(hir  path  i«  »ing!e  and  distinct.  In  the  first  plaa',  we  have 
nothing  to  do  wiih  |M>litirs.  We  are  so  far  ConwTv/ifives  u.s  to 
wish  that  all  thmifH  which  are  good  and  honourable  for  our  na- 
tive country  should  be  preserved  wiih  jeahnis  hand.  We  are 
•u  far  Reformers  as  to  desire  that  every  wei'd  which  defaces  our 
etmservatory  should  !>«  unsparingly  plucked  up  and  cast  away. 
But  is  it  a  matter  of  aliHulute  neces-itv  that  p«*opIe\  political 
opinions  should  l)e  perpetually  obtrudo<l  up<Mi  public  notice*  r  Is 
there  not  something  more  in  the  worhl  to  be  talked  about  than 
Whig  and  Tory  .'  We  do  not  ipiarrcl  with  those  whi»  tind  or 
make  it  iheir  vocation  to  »h<»w  us  annually,  or  ipmrterly,  or 
hebdi}ma<UUy,  or  diurnally,  how  we  «ro  incontestably  savitl  or 
ruined ;  they  have  chosen  their  line  of  walk,  and  a  pleasant  one 
no  doubt  it  is  ;  but,  for  our  softer  Utl  may  it  n»»t  be  |>ernutted 
to  pick  out  a  soKxither  ami  a  gretner  pronunndt— a  path  of 
»|inngy  lurf  and  (hIohjus  sward,  in  which  no  rough  pebble  will 
Uccrate  the  ancle,  no  briery  thorn  j)eneirate  the  wandering 
wie  ? 

Truce,  however,  to  prefacing.     We  well  know  thai  speed  i 
making  never  yet    won    an   cli-ciion,   because  stmiething  '" 
Ungible   than  speechifying  is  n^quiMte.     So  it  is  with  b 
jumC  io<i««d,  so  is  it  with  every  thing  el^e  in  the  world.      \>  t 
musC  br  judged  by  our  work»,'    We  have  only  one  petJtioa  to 
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make,  which  is  put  in  with  all  due  humility ; — it  is  this — that 
we  are  not  to  be  prejudged  by  this  our  first  attempt.  Nothing 
is  more  probable  than  tliat  maoy  of  our  readers,  and  they  fair- 
goirtf^  people  ioo,  will  think  tliis  uumbLT  a  matter  not  at  all  to 
be  commended ;  and  we,  with  perfect  modesty  su^jgest,  on  the 
other  aide,  the  propriety  of  their  suspending  their  opinion  as 

to  our  dements  until   they  see   ihe  next.     And  then And 

then  !  Well ! — what  then  ?  Why,  we  do  not  know  :  and,  as 
it  is  generally  ruled,  that,  when  a  man  cannot  speak,  he  is  bound 
to  sing,  we  knock  ourselves  down  for  a  song. 


<^ur  €>|irnin2>  Cfiaunt. 


Cotne  round  and  hear,  my  public  dear, 
Come  hear,  and  judg:e  it  Renlly, — 

The  prose  so  terse,  and  flowing  vtrse. 
Or  us,  the  wits  of  Beoiiley. 


Tory  and  Whig,  in  accents  big, 

May  wrangle  violently; 
Tlieir  pariy  rjge  shan't  slain  the  page — 

ITie  DeulT'dl  page  of  Beutiey. 


We  ofior  not  intricate  plot 
To  rouse  nnon  intently  ; 

No  tragic  word,  no  bloody  sword. 
Shall  stain  the  page  of  Benlley. 


in. 


The  lender  song  which  all  day  long 

Resounds  5.0  seotiroen'tly, 
Through  wood  nnd  grove  aU  full  of  love, 

Will  find  no  place  in  Ikntley. 


Tlie  scribe  whose  pen  is  mangling  men 

And  women  pesiil^uUy, 
May  take  elsewhere  his  wicked  ware, — 

He  finds  no  nidri  in  Benlley. 


VIII, 


It  pins  us  not  to  mark  the  spol 
Where  Duu  naay  find  his  r^nt  lie; 

The  Glasgow  chiel  may  about  for  Peel, 
We  know  ihem  not  in  Beniley. 


Nor  yet  the  speech  which  fain  would 

teach 

All  nations  eloquently  ;^ 
Tis  quite  too  grand  lor  us,  ihe  bland 
And  roodrat  men  of  Benlley. 


Those  who  admii-e  ft  ineiry  lyre, — 
Those  whu  tvould  hear  altenlly 

A  tale  ol  wit,  or  flashing  hit,— 
Are  ask'd  to  come  to  Bentley. 


For  science  deep  no  line  we  keep, 
We  speak  jt  rtvereolly  ; — 

Fmm  si^n  to  sign  ihe  sun  may  shine, 
Untelesco(>cd  by  Bentley. 


Our  hum  will  be  for  grace  and  glee, 
W  htre  thickest  may  the  scent  he  ; 

At  slashing  pace  lM?gin?  ihe  chase — 
Now  for  the  burst  of  Benlley. 


GEORGE  COL5IAX. 

That  a  life  of  this  eminent  and  much  re^rettwl  man  will  be 
written  by  some  competent  author,  there  vau  Ik.-  little  doubt. 
That  he  himself  extended  his  **  Random  Records'^  no  further 
than  two  volumes,  containing  the  history  and  anecdotes  of  the 
early  part  of  hi>i  career,  is  j:;reatly  to  be  laineute<l.  What  is 
here  collated  in  merely  worthy  «)f  beinj^^  calleil  **  llecollcctions,* 
and  does  not  assume  to  itself  the  character  of  a  piece  of  bio- 
j»njj)hy. 

Mr.  Culman  was  the  grandson  of  Francis  Colman,  Esq.  British 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa,  wl»o  njari  led  a  sister 
of  the  Countess  of  Hath,  (leorge  Colman  the  elder,  father  of 
him  of  whom  we  write,  was  born  about  the  year  1733,  at  Flo- 
rence, and  was  placed  at  an  early  age  at  Westminster  School, 
where  he  very  so»)n  distinguisihed  himself  by  the  rapidity  of  hii 
Attainments.  In  1748  he  went  to  Christchurch  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  Master's  degree;  and  shortly  became  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Churchill,  Honncll  'I'horutou,  Lloyd, 
and  the  other  principal  wits  antl  wj iters  of  the  day. 

Lord  JJdth  was  greatly  struck  by  bis  merit  and  accomplish* 
ments,  and  ind«ce<i  him  to  adopt  the  law  as  his  profession.  He 
accordingly  entered  at  Lincf>ln*s  Inn,  and  was  eventually  called 
to  the  bar.  It  appears — as  it  hap|X'ned  afterwards  to  his  sou 
— that  the  drier  pursuits  of  his  vocation  were  neglected  or  aban- 
doiMK)  in  favour  of  literature  and  the  drama.  His  first  poitical 
iH*rAimmnce  was  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  his  cousin,  Lord 
PuUeney.  Hut  it  was  not  till  I7(i0  that  he  produced  any  dra- 
matic work  :  in  that  year  he  brtiu^ht  out  **  Polly  Honeycombe,** 
which  met  with  considerable  success. 

It  is  n*markable  that,  previous  to  that  season,  no  new  comedy 
had  Urn  producj^l  at  eitiier  theatre  for  nine  year*;  and  ei|ually 
remarkable  that  the  year  17(il  should  have  brought  !>efuie  the 
public  *'The  Jealous  Wife,"  by  Colman,  •*  The  VVay  to  Ktvp 
Him,''  by  Murphy,  and  **The  Married  Libertine,**  by  Mackliu. 

In  the  following  ye.ir  Lord  Bath  dic<I,  and  Irfl  Mr.  Culman  a 
very  couifortuble  annuity,  but  le-^s  in  value  than  he  hud  anti- 
dpoted.  1  n  1 7(r7,  General  Pulleney,  Lord  liath's  successor,  died, 
Dd  left  bim  a  second  annuity,  which  securitl  him  in  indcpend- 
Bce  for  life.  And  here  ii  may  Ik?  proper  to  notice  a  *uh|eel 
irhich  (ieorgf  t.'obiiAn  the  younger  has  touched  beft»re  in  his 
*'  iiaudtjui  Kecord^*,**  in  which  he  corrects  a  hiist>  ami  incautious 
if  of  the  late  Margravine  of  An*j»ach,  committed  by  her,  in 
"  IkL-mwirs.*'  Speaking  of  <  ieorge  Colmon  the  fider,  she  »<aySy 
'  He  was  a  natural  ton  of  Ix)rcl  Kath,  8ir  James  I'ulteney  ; 
and  his  father,  perceiving  in  the  Min  a  fm^sion  for  playn,  a^ked 
him  fairly  if  he  never  inicuded  ti»  turn  his  tlioughln  to  politics 
a«  it  was  bis  deUre  to  see  bim  a  minister,  which,  with  his  natural 
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endowments,  and  the  expense  and  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
education,  he  had  reason  to  imagine,  with  his  interest,  he  might 
hcconie.  His  father  desired  to  know  if  he  would  give  up  the 
Muses  for  diplomacy,  and  plays  for  politics;  as,  in  that  case, 
he  meant  to  give  him  his  whole  fortune.  Colman  thanked  Lord 
Bath  for  his  kind  communication,  but  candidly  said,  that  he 
preferred  Thalia  and  Melpomene  to  ambition  of  any  kind,  for 
the  height  of  his  wishes  was  to  become,  at  some  future  time,  the 
manager  of  a  theatre.  Lord  Bath  left  him  fifteen  hundred 
|)oimds  a-year,  instead  of  all  his  immense  wealth." 

Mr.  Colman,  after  exposing  the  strange  mistake  of  calling 
the  Sir  William  Fnjteney,  James,  goes  on  to  state,  that,  being 
the  son  of  his  wife's  sister.  Lord  Bath,  on  the  deatli  of  Francis 
Colman  (his  brother-in-law),  which  occurred  when  the  elder 
George  was  but  one  year  old,  look  him  entirely  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  placed  him  progresKively  at  Westminster,  Oxford, 
and  Lincohi's  Inn.  In  corroboration  of  the  else  unquestioneil 
troth  iif  this  statement,  he  refers  to  the  posthumous  pamphlets 
of  his  highly-gifted  parent,  and  justly  takes  credit  for  saving 
him  from  imputed  iliegilimacy,  by  explaining  that  his  grand- 
mother was  exempt  from  the  conjugal  frailty  of  Venus,  and  his 
grandfather  from  the  fate  of  Vulcan. 

George  Colman  the  elder  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of 
a  paralytic  affection,  which,  in  the  year  1790,  produced  mental 
derangement  ;  and,  after  living  in  seclusion  for  four  years,  he 
died  on  the  14th  of  April  1794>,  having  been  during  his  life  a 
joint  |>roprictor  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  sole  proprietor 
of  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymurket. 

George  Colman  the  younger  became,  at  Westminster,  the 
schoolfellow  and  assticiaie  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  the  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Doctor  Robert  Willis,  Mr.  Reynolds,  his  brother  dramatist,  the 

Ijresent  Earl  Somers,  and  many  other  persons,  who  have  since, 
ike  himself,  become  distinguished  members  of  society. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Colman  gives  of  his  introduction  by 
his  father  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Foote,  when  a  child,  is  fto 
highly  graphic,  and  so  strongly  cliaracteristic  of  the  man,  that 
we  give  an  abridgement  of  it  here  : 

"  On  the  day  of  my  itttroduction,"  says  Colman,  '*  Br.  John- 
son was  asked  to  dinner  at  my  father's  house  in  S>Iio-square,  and 
the  erudite  savage  came  a  full  hour  Ix-fore  his  time.  My  father, 
having  dressed  himself  hastily,  took  me  with  hhn  into  the 
d  rawing- rt»om. 

'*0n  our  entrance,  we  found  Johnson  sitting  in  a  fault- tit/  of 
rose-coloured  satin.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rusty  suit  of  brown, 
cloth  dittoi^  with  black  worsted  stockings:  his  old  yellow  wjg 
was  of  funuidable  dimensions;  and  the  learned  head  winch  sus- 
tained it  rolled  about  in  a  seemingly  paralytic  motion  ;  but,  in 
the  performance  of  tts  orbit,  it  inclined  chiefly  to  one  shoulder. 
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*  He  deignetl  not  to  rise  on  our  entrance ;  and  we  stood  before 
him  while  he  and  nty  father  talked.  There  was  soon  a  pause  in 
the  colloquy  ;  and  my  father,  making  his  advantage  of  it,  took 
me  by  the  liand,  and  said,  —  *  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  a  little  Col- 
man/  The  doctor  bestowed  a  slight  ungracious  glance  upon 
me,  and,  continuing  the  rotary  motion  of  his  head,  renewed  the 
previous  conversation.  A^ain  there  waa  a  pause; — again  tf«e 
anxious  father,  who  had  failed  in  his  first  eflbrt,  seizeclthe  op- 

yortunity  for  pushing  his  progeny,  with  — '  This  is  my  son,  Dr. 
uhnson.'  The  great  man's  contempt  for  me  was  now  roused 
to  wrath  ;  and,  knitting  his  brows,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  *  1  see  him,  sir  !'  He  then  fell  back  in  his  rose-colour- 
rd  satin  j'auteuit^  as  if  giving  himself  up  to  meditation  ;  implv- 
iug  that  he  would  not  be  further  plagued,  either  with  an  old 
foul  or  a  young  one. 

**  After  this  rude  rebuif  from  the  doctor,  I  had  the  additional 
felicity  to  be  placed  next  to  him  at  dinner :  he  was  silent  over 
his  meal ;  but  I  observed  that  he  was,  as  Shylock  says  of 
L*ancelot  Gobbo,  *  a  huge  feeder  ;"(  and  during  the  display  of  his 
voracity,  (which  was  worthy  of  Holt  Court,)  the  perspiration 
frll  in  copious  drops  from  his  visage  upon  the  table>cloth. 

**  Oliver  Goldnmith,  several  years  before  my  luckless  presefit- 
alion  to  Johnson,  proved  how  *  doctors  differ."  1  was  only  five 
years  old  when  Goldsmith  took  me  on  his  knee,  while  he  was 
drinking  coffi-e,  one  evening,  with  my  father,  antl  began  to  play 
with  me;  which  amiable  act  I  returned  with  the  ingratitude  of 
a  jK*evifch  brat,  by  giving  him  a  very  smart  slap  in  the  face:  it 
must  have  been  a  tingler,  for  it  left  the  marks  of  my  little  spite- 
ful paw  upon  his  cheek.  This  inrunlile  outrage  was  followed 
by  summary  justice ;  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my  indignant 
father  in  an  adjoining  room,  to  undergo  solitary  imprisonment 
ill  the  dark.  Here  1  In^gan  to  howl  and  scream  most  abomina- 
bly ;  which  was  no  b«d  step  towards  lilwnition,  ^inte  thoM.'  who 
were  not  indint-il  to  pity  me  might  be  likely  to  set  me  free,  for 
the  purpose  of  abating  a  nuisance. 

**  At  length  a  generous  friend  Appeared  to  extricate  me  from 
jeopardy,  and  that  generous  frieno  was  no  other  than  the  man 
i  had  so  wantonly  moloted  by  as«ault  und  battery  ;  It  wan  the 
Icoder-htairicd  doctor  himself,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hatjd, 
and  0  ^  <>n  his  countenance,  which  was  still  partially  red 

from  li  -  of  my  petulance.     I  wulketl  and  a^iblnil,  and  he 

fondled  and  soothe<l  ;  till  I  began  to  brighten.  Goldsmith,  who, 
in  regard  to  children,  was  like  the  village  preacluT  hi-  hiit  s«» 
beautifully  described, — for 

*  Their  wel&r*  plcMcd  bim,  snd  their  car«  dittroMsd,' — 

M*i/rd  the  propitious  iih'  f  rrtuming  grNid-humour :  ho  he 

put  down  the  raiuUe,  ai  to  conjure.      Hi*  pla^-ed  three 

hills,  which  hap|)ened  to  bv  tu  the  room,  upon  the  cnrpct,  and  a 


shilling  under  each  :  the  shillings,  he  told  me,  were  England, 
France,  and  Spain*  *  Hey,  presto,  cockolorum  !*  cried  the  doo 
tor, — and,  lo  i  on  uncovering  the  shiUings  which  had  been  dis- 
persed, each  beneath  a  separate  hat,  they  were  all  found  con- 
gregated under  one.  1  was  no  politician  at  five  years  old, 
and,  therefore,  might  not  have  wondered  at  the  sudden  revo- 
lution which  brought  England,  France,  and  Spain  all  under 
one  crown;  but,  as  1  was  also  no  conjuror,  it  amazed  me  be- 
yond measure.  Astonijihment  might  have  amounted  to  awe  for 
one  who  appeared  to  me  gifted  with  the  pjwer  of  performing 
miracles,  if  the  good-nature  of  the  man  had  not  obviated  my 
dread  of  the  magician;  but,  from  that  time,  whenever  the  doc- 
tor cume  to  visit  my  father, 

*  I  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  raan'8  smile;* 

a  game  at  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always  cordial 
friends,  and  merry  ])lay-fellows. 

'*  Foote's  earliest  notices  of  me  were  far  from  flattering;  but, 
though  they  had  none  of  (joldsmiih's  tenderness,  they  had  none 
t»f  Johnson's  ferocity;  and  when  he  accosted  me  with  his  usual 
salutation  of  *  IJlow  your  nose,  child  T  there  was  a  whimsical 
manner,  and  a  broad  grin  upon  his  features,  which  always  made 
me  laugh. 

**  His  own  nose  was  generally  begrimed  with  snufF;  and,  if 
he  had  never  been  more  facetious  thun  upon  the  subject  of  my 
emunctoriei^  which,  by  the  bye,  did  not  want  cleansing,  I  need 
not  tell  the  reader  that  he  would  not  have  been  distinguished  aa 
a  wit  ; — he  afterwards  condescended  to  pass  better  jokes  upon  me. 

**  The  paradoxical  celebrity  which  he  maintained  upon  the 
stage  was  very  singular;  his  satirical  ^ketches  were  scarcely 
dramas,  and  lie  could  not  be  called  a  good  legitimate  performer. 
Yet  there  is  no  Shakspcarc  or  Koscius  upon  record  who,  like 
Foote,  supported  a  theatre  for  a  aeries  of  years  by  his  own  act- 
ing, in  his  own  writings,  and,  for  ten  years  of  the  time,  upon  a 
wooden  leg  r 

The  reader,  if  he  have  not  seen  these  passages  before,  will,  we 
are  sure,  sympathise  with  us  in  our  regrets  that  the  work  from 
which  we  extract  them  carries  us  only  in  its  two  volumes  to  the 

{('ear  1785,  —  a  period  at  which  Column's  fame  and  reputation 
lad  yet  to  be  made. 

His  first  decidedly  successful  drama  was  **  Inkle  and  Yarico  :** 
this  at  once  established  his  character  as  an  author.  **  Ways 
and  Means,^  *»  The  Mountaineers,"  and  ''The  Iron  Chest,"^ 
fuUowed ;  and  in  179H  he  published  those  admiruhle  poems 
known  as  "  Aly  Night-gown  and  Slippers.""^  His  greatest  lite- 
rary triumphs  were,  however,  yet  to  come.  "The  Heir  at  Law'* 
was  his  first  regular  comedy  ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
he  ever  excelled  it,  or,  indeed,  if  it  has  l»een  cxcellc<l  by  more 
than  a  very  few  plays  in  the  Knglislj  language.     We  know  chat 
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the  theatrical  world,  ami  we  believe  the  author  himself,  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  "John  Bull;'"  but  we  adniii  that  as  we 
are  unfashionable  enough  to  prefer  Sheridan's  **  Rivals  '*  to  bis 
**  School  for  S(*andal,'*  so  are  we  prepare*!  nnhesihilingly  to  de- 
clare our  opinion  that  *'The  Heir  at  Law"  is  Col  man's  c/ir/- 

The  Poor  Gentleman""  is  an  excellent  play;  and  "Who 
,«t«  ft  Guinea ?"  although  not  so  decidcflly  successful  as  its 
predecefi«ortt,  teems  with  that  nch  humour  and  tjuaintneas  of 
thought  which  so  »tron|j^ly  characlerisjie  the  writings  of  its  au- 
thor. Hi»  farces  of  "The  Review,''  "Love  laughs  at  Lock' 
smiths/'  "  We  fly  by  ni^hl,"  and  several  others,  are  all  aflmira- 
ble  in  their  way.  These  were  given  to  the  town  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Arthur  firiffinhoofe,  a  tiom  de  giierrf^  however,  which 
proved  quite  inctficiunt  in  making  the  public  mistake  the  source 
whence  ihcir  amusement  was  derived. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Colmiin  itnally  retired  from  the  proprietorship 
_  id  management  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Upon  the  escape 
'and  flight  from  England  of  Captain  Davis,  the  lieuienmil  of  the 
Yeoman  Guard,  hiii  Mnjc^tv  Genr«;e  the  Fourth  appointed  Mr. 
Colmati  to  succeeii  him;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Larpeot  he 
also  received  the  ap|x>intmeni  of  Examiner  of  Plays.  The 
fonner  office  he  relinqutfbed  in  favour  of  Sir  John  (iete,  son»c 
three  or  four  years  since;  and  in  the  latter  he  has,  as  our 
rendern  know,  lieen  succ4*ed«*l  by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble. 

It  would  be  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Colman 
were  we  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject  of  his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  this 
Ritua(i(>n  ;  betause  it  hn*  been  made  the  object  of  attack  even 
by  men  of  the  highest  talent  and  reputation,  as  well  as  the  low 
nbuld  abuac  of  llieir  literary  inferiors,  —  which,  however,  consi- 
derin"  the  source  whence  it  came,  is  not  worth  noticing. 

It  huM  Ix'rn  alleged  that  Mr.  Colman  was  unnecessarily  rigid 
in  hi.H  ex«luNi(m  of  oaths  and  profane  sayings*  from  the  diauialic 
worktt  submitted  to  his  inspection;  and  the  gist  of  the  argu- 
ments against  him  touching  this  rigour  went  to  show  that  he 
ought  not  to  expunge  such  cxpre^ionH  a^  examiner,  because  he 
littu  UM^l  such  exprcHtions  himself  tis  an  author.  I'his  reasoning 
is  absurd,  the  conelusion  incon-nequentia].  When  Mr.  Colman 
wrote  plays,  he  was  not  lx)und  by  oath  to  regulate  their  lan- 
guage by  »ny  fixed  standard  ;  and,  as  all  other  dramatists  of 
the  duy  had  done,  in  »haq>ening  a  dialogue  or  depicting  a  chn- 
aeter  be  u.se<l  in  some — perhaps  all  IiIk  dramas^  — occasional 
expletive*.  But  Mr.  t^lman'f*  plays  then  had  to  be  submitted 
to  an  examiner,  vvho,  conscientiously,  did  his  duty  ;  and,  from 
the  high  moral  character  oi  the  late  licenser,  there  can  be  little 
'antm  for  doubling  that  Ar,  like  bi:«  Kucct^sor,  tlrew  his  pen 
«)»»  any  cxprewion  which  he  might  have  coiiMdered  obji'c- 
able  {  but   DO   ooe  ever    complained  of  thii<  because  Mr. 
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Larpent  had  never   written    a  play,   or  used    an   oath    in    its 
dialo|^ues. 

When  Mr.  Colnian  assumed  the  legal  and  necessary  power 

[  of  correction,  he  had  but  one  course  to  pursue:  he  was  sworn 

1  to  perform  a  certain  duty  assigned  to  him  to  the  best  of  hi« 

[judgment,  and  to  correct  any  expressions  which  he  might  consi- 

I  der  injurious  to  the  state,  or  to  morality.     What  had  he  to  do, 

as  licenser,  with  what  he  had  himself  done  as  author.'*     The  tu 

tjuoque  principle  in  this  case  is  even  more  than  usually  absurd : 

It  is  as  if  a  schoolmaster  were  to  be  prevented  from  flogging  a 

boy  for  breaking  windows,  because,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had 

broken  windows  himself. 

As  we  have  already  stated  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make 
these  few  pages  a  piece  of  biography,  we  shall  leave  to  some 
'better  qualified  person  to  give  the  more  minute  details  of  Mr, 
'  Colman's  life.  The  following  lines,  written  by  himself,  now 
many  years  since,  and  when  he  himself  was  under  fifty,  give  as 
go«)d  an  epitome  of  his  career  up  to  that  period  as  fifty  pages  of 
matter-of-fact;  and  from  that  time  until  the  occurrence  of  the 
sad  event  to  which  the  last  stanza  so  pathetically  —  as  it  now 
reads — refers,  he  lived  on  in  happiness  and  comfort. 

A  RECKONING  WITH  TIME. 


Come  on,  old  Time  1 — Nay,  ihai  is  sluff ; 
Gafl'er  1  ihou  cotiiest  fast  enough  ; 

Wing'd  foe  to  fcather'd  <"upid  I — 
Bui  tell  mt',  Sand-raan,  ere  iliy  grains 
Have  multiplied  upou  my  brains, 

So  thick  to  make  me  stupid; — 


Tell  me,  Death'*  journeyman  • — But  no  I 
Hear  ihou  my  speech  :  I  will  not  grow 

Irreverent  while  1  try  jJ; 
For,  though  I  mock  thy  tliglit,  'tis  said 
The  forelock  fills  tne  with  such  dread, 

1  never  take  thee  by  it. 

fit. 

List,  then,  old  In,  Was,  and  To-be  ; 
I  *n  slate  accounts  'twixt  thee  and  me. 

Thou  gav'st  me,  firsts  the  nieusles ; 
With  teething  won  hi  it  have  ta'eo  me  off; 
Then  mad'st  me,  with  the  hooping-cough 

Thinner  than  fifty  weasels. 


lliou  gav'st  small-pox,  (the  dragon  oow 
That  Jenoer  combats  on  a  cow,) 

And  then  some  seeds  of  knowledge. 
Grains  of  the  Grammar,  which  the  fluiU 
Ofpediii»t*  thresh  upon  our  uds. 

To  fil  us  for  n  college. 
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AihI,  wh«n  at  ChrisuChurcli,  'twas  thy  sport 
To  rack  my  bMJns  wiilj  sloe-jutce  port, 

And  lertuiYs  out  of  number! 
There  Fr«4bm;tn  Folly  quaff!}  and  sin^, 
While  linuiiiate  Dullftw*  cloga  ihy  wings 

With  maUiematic  lumber. 

VI. 

Thy  pinions  next, — which,  white  they  wave. 
Fan  all  our  biith-doys  to  the  grave, — 

I  think,  ere  it  was  prudent. 
Balloou'd  tne  froui  the  schools  to  town, 
Where  I  waajjararhuted  down, 

A  ditpper  Temple  student, 

vtr, 
Tl«en,  much  in  dramas  did  I  look, — 
Much  !>iiglit«d  thee  and  great  Lord  Coke: 

Coinrrave  beat  Blackttone  hullow ; 
Shak^i^eare  made  all  the  statutes  &tak, 
A.nd  in  my  crown  no  pleas  had  Hale 

To  supersede  Apollo. 

V  I  [  I  . 

Ah  !  Tii«»e,  thii»i   r.r^iiig  heaU,  1  find, 
Wkw  the  mci»:  iluu-sur  of  my  mind  ; 

How  cool  IS  relrospertion  ! 
Youth's  guudy  summer  solsticit  o'er, 
Exiioriem-e  yields  a  mellow  store,— 

An  autumn  of  reflection ! 


Why  did  1  let  the  god  of  «onf 
Lure  mc  from  law  to  join  his  throng, 

(full'd  by  some  slisht  applauses  f 
What 's  v<n«»  io  A.  i%h«»n  versus  B.  ? 
Ur  what  John  Bull,  a  ttimedy, 

To  plaaditig  John  Bull's  causes  ^ 

%. 
Yet,  though  my  childhood  felt  diaotMt— > 
Though  ray  lank  ourse,  unswoll'n  by  Me», 

Some  rugK^  Muw  has  netted, — 
Still,  honest  (!hronoM  1  'tis  most  tnie, 
To  tliee  (and,  'faitli !  to  otbera,  too,) 

1  'm  very  much  indebted. 


For  tiiou  hiisi  uKulr'  me  LMJly  totlgh, 
ln>ir«Nl  'i  rough. 

In  I '  .  'W. 

And  when,  old  uiuwrr  oi  u*  all. 
Beneath  thy  iwrcping  Mrytlic  I  fall. 

Sons  Sre  deer  frivuds  will  sorrow. 

XII. 

Then,  thoiwh  mr  idle  proee  or  riiyne 
Should,  ImIt  an  bour«  ouUivft  me,  Ttine, 

Play  bid  llit  Motte-eiigraTen, 
Where'er  my  bonea  ftndchurcb<yard  room. 

8im|>lv  In  chi»cl  on  my  Uirab, — 
**  tnank  Time  for  ail  his  favoiu> 
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It  is  a  curious  coincidence — although  considering  the  proximi- 
ty of  their  ai;es  there  may  be  nothing  really  strange  in  it — that 
Mr.  Colman  and  his  intimate  friend  Banni?ter  siiould  have  quit- 
ted this  mortal  world  so  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  circum- 
stance, however,  gives  us  an  opptirtunity  of  bringing  their  nuuies 
together  in  a  manner  honourable  to  both.  We  derive  the  anec- 
dote from  the  **  Random  Records ;"  and  we  think  it  will  be  at 
this  juncture  favourably  received  by  those  who  admire  dramaticj 
authors  and  actors,  and  who  rejoice  to  see  traits  of  private | 
worth  the  concomitants  of  public  excellence. 

After  recounting  the  circumstances  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Bannister,  Mr.  Colman  says, 

*'  In  the  year  of  my  return  from  Aberdeen,  1784,  unconscious 
of  fear  through  ignorance  of  danger,  I  rushed  into  early  publi-^ 
city  as  an  avowee!  dramatist.  My  father's  illness  in  17U9  obliged' 
me  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  theatre  ;  which,  having 
purchased  at  his  demise,  1  continued  to  manage  as  my  own.  Dur- 
ing such  progression,  up  to  the  year  1796  inclusive,  I  scribbled 
many  dramas  for  the  Haymarket,  and  one  for  Drury-lane;  in 
almost  alt  of  which  the  younger  Bannister  (being  engaged  at 
both  theatres)  performed  a  prominent  character  :  so  that,  for  most 
of  the  thirteen  years  I  have  enumerated,  he  was  of  the  gieate&t 
importance  to  my  theatiical  prosperity  in  my  double  capacity 
of  author  and  manager;  while  I  was  of  some  service  to  him  by 
supplying  him  with  new  characters.  These  reciprocal  interests 
made  us,  of  course,  such  close  colleagues,  that  our  almost  daily 
consultations  promoted  amity,  while  tliey  forwarded  business. 

*'  From  this  last  mentioned  period,  (1706,)  we  were  let!  by  our 
speculations,  one  after  t!ie  other,  into  different  tracks.  He  had 
arrived  at  that  height  of  London  popularity  when  his  visits  to 
various  provincial  theatres  in  the  summer  were  pioductive  of 
much  more  money  than  my  s»cale  of  expense  in  the  Haymarket 
could  afford  to  give  him.  As  he  wintered  it,  however,  ii 
Drury-lane,  I  profited  for  two  years  more  by  his  acting  in  th< 
pieces  which  I  produced  there.  I  then  began  to  write  for  the 
rival  house  in  Covent  Garden,  and  this  parted  us  as  author  and^ 
actor:  but  separating,  as  we  did,  through  accident,  and  with  the 
kindest  sentiments  for  each  other,  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should 
forget  or  neglect  further  to  cultivate  our  mutual  regard :  that 
regard  is  now  so  mellowed  by  time  that  it  will  never  cease  til' 
Time  himself, — who,  in  ripening  our  friendship,  has  been  all  the 
while  whetting  his  scythe  for  the  friends, — shall  have  mowed 
down  tiie  men,  and  gathered  in  his  harvest. 

'*  One  trait  of  Bannister,  in  our  worldly  dealings  with  eac 
other,  will  nearly  bring  me  to  the  close  of  tins  chapter. 

"In   the  year  IHOJ,   after  having   slaved  at  some  dramatic 
composition, — I  forget  what, — 1  haa  resolved  to  pass  one  entir 
week  in  luxurious  sloth. 

"  At  this  crisis, — just  as  I  was  begioning  the  first  morning^a 
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«aorifireu|>un  the  altar  uf  my  darling  gtxUk'SN,  Inilulence,— enter 
Jock  Bannister,  with  a  huge  manuscript  umlcr  his  left  arm ! — 
This,  he  tt)iil  im\  consinted  of  loose  mnlcrials  for  an  entertain- 
ment, with  which  he  meant  to  "  skirr  the  country***  under  the 
title  of  Hanmstkh's  Bv  ikjrt  ;  hut,  unle<«s  I  reduced  the  chaos 
into  some  order  f<»r  him,  and  thai  instant iy^  he  should  lose  hi« 
tide,  and  with  it  his  emolument'*  for  the  t»ea«on.  In  «>uch  a  case 
there  was  no  h:da»icinjr  l>etween  two  alternatives,  so  I  deserted 
my  diirhn^  goddess  to  drudge  through  the  week  for  my  old 
con)  pan  ion. 

"To  com  Oct  the  crudities  he  had  brought  me,  by  |Milishing, 
expunging,  adding, — in  ghort.  almo)*t  re-writing  them,— ^wa?»,  it 
must  be  cunfe^HCil,  lalKinring  under  the  "horrors  of  digestion  ;" 
but  the  toil  wflH  completed  at  ti>e  week's  end,  nnd  away  went 
Jack  Bannister  into  the  country  with  hit  V»y  noirr. 

**8eveial  months  nftcrwiirds  he  rclurnetl  to  town;  and  I  in- 
(jviired.  of  course,  what  success  ? — So  great,  he  nnswcred,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  gain  which  had  accrued  to  him  through 
my  n)c(in«,  and  which  he  was  certain  wouhJ  still  accrue,  (a»  he 
now  considered  the  Budget  to  he  nn  annual  income  for  jtome 
years  to  come,)  he  must  insist  ufxin  cancelling  a  Inind  which 
I  hod  given  him,  for  money  he  had  lent  to  me.  I  was  astound* 
ed ;  for  1  had  never  dreamt  of  fee  or  reward. 

"To  prove  that  he  was  in  enrnc«t.  I  extnut  a  paragraph  from 
\  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  from  Shrewsbury. 

"  *  For  fear  of  accidents,  I  think  it  nccensary  to  inform  vou 
that  Fladjjate,  your  attorney,  is  in  po*«e*sion  oi  yowt  l)oud  to 
me  of  X-'ltHh  as  I  consider  it  fulitf  dischar'^ed^  it  i-*  but  proper 
you  nhouid  have  this  acknowledgment  under  my  hand.     J.  B.' 

"  ShouKI  my  umiHtentatiouK  friend  think  me  indelicate  in  pub- 
lishing fhis  anecdote,  I  can  only  say,  thut  it  naturally  npfwrlaina 
to  the  *!. -tch  I  have  given  of  our  co-operations  in  life;  and  that 
the  inu-ition  of  it  lure  seems  almost  indispensable,  in  order  to 
elucidate  my  previous  stutement  of  our  having  blended  so  much 
4.  with  *«»  much  traffic.     I   feel,  too,  that  it  would  Im? 

«!  it  in|u'>tice  to  him  if  I  supprcjised  it;  and  would  bc- 

tuketi  in  myself  the  pride  of  those  narrow-mindml  jKTson^  who 
are  ashamed  of  nrknowledging  how  greatly  they  have  profited 
by  the  liberal  spirit  of  others. 

**  The  bond  above  mentionetl  was  given,  be  it  observed,  on 
ft  private  account ;  not  for  money  due  to  an  actor  f«jr  his  profes- 
si       *  I     I'iland,  in  his  *  Dramntic  Mirror,' says  that 

I'  . r«  *  enubletl  the  proprietors  to  completely 

I  iJi  the  deniutul.H  which  hud  for  H4)n)e  time  pa«it  involved 

t.  in  temporary  eudmrrasiimcnts.'     This  i»  a  gros*  mis- 

take :  the  Haymarket  Theatre  was  never  embarranwed  (on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  prosperous  speculation)  while  under  my  di- 
rection. My  own  difKcultie*  during  part  of  this  time  arc  an- 
other matter :  I  may  touch  tfightltf  on  this  hereafter ;  but  slioU 
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bore  my  readers  by  dwelling  long  on  matters  wliich  (how- 
ever tliey  may  have  annoyed  we)  cannot  entertain  or  interest 
them. 

**  I  regret  following  up  one  instance  of  Mr.  Gilliland*s  inaccu- 
racy immediately  with  another;  but  he  asserts,  in  his  *  Drama- 
tic Mirror/  that  J.  Bannister,  '  in  the  season  1778,  made  his 
appearance  for  the  benefit  of  his  father,  on  the  boards  of  old 
i}rurtf*  In  contradiction  to  the  foregoing  statement  a  docu- 
ment now  lies  before  me, — I  transcribe  it  verbatim  : 

**  *  First  appearance,  at  the  Ha^market^  for  my  father''s  bene- 
fit, 1778,  in  the  Apprentice.  First  appearance  at  Drury-lane, 
1779,  in  Zaphna,  m  Mahomet.  Took  leave  of  the  stage  at 
Drury-lane,  Thursday,  June  1st,  1815.  Garrick  instructed  me 
in  the  foor  first  parts  I  played,  —  the  Apprentice ;  Zaphoa 
(Mahomet)  ;  Dorilas  (Merope)  ;  and  Achmet  ( Barbarossa) . — 
Jack  Bannister,  to  his  dear  friend  George  Colinan.  June  30lh, 
1028;" 

These  memoranda,  under  the  circumstances,  are  curious  and 
affecting. — Death  has  gathered  in  his  harvest,  and  both  the  men 
are  gone. 

Of  Mr.  Colman's  delightful  maonerg  and  conversational  powers 
no  words  can  give  any  adequate  idea :  with  all  the  advantages 
of  extensive  reading,  a  general  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  he  blended  a  joyous- 
ness  of  expression,  a  kindness  of  feeling,  and  a  warmth  of  man- 
ner, which  rendered  him  the  much-sought  companion  of  every 
circle  of  society  in  which  he  chose  to  mix.  Of  his  literary 
talents  all  the  world  can  judge  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
known  him  in  private  life  who  can  appreciate  the  qualities  which 
we  despair  of  being  able  justly  to  describe. 


IMPROMPTU  BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  COLMAN. 

About  a  year  since,  a  young  lady  begged  this  celebrated  wit  to 
write  some  verses  in  her  album :  he  shook  hlg  head ;  but,  good-na- 
turedly promising  to  try,  at  once  extemporised  the  following, — most 
probably  his  last  written  and  poetical  jest. 

My  muse  and  1,  ere  youth  and  spirits  fled, 
Sat  lip  together  many  a  night,  no  doubt ; 

But  now,  I  've  sent  the  poor  old  lass  to  bed, 
Simply  because  myjire  is  ffoing  out. 
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Oif !  the  halloon,  tlie  great  balloon  ! 

It  left  Vauxhall  one  Monday  at  noon, 

And  every  one  said  we  should  hear  of  it  «oon 

With  newa  from  Aleppo  or  Scanderoon. 

But  very  soon  after,  folks  changed  their  tune; 

••  The  netting  had  burst — the  silk  — the  ehalloon  ; 

It  had  met  with  a  trade-wind  —  a  deuced  mongoon  —  ' 

Jt  was  blown  out  to  sea — it  was  blown  to  the  moon  — 

They  ought  to  have  put  off  their  journey  till  June  ; 

Sure  none  but  a  donkey,  a  goose,  or  baboon, 

Would  go  up,  in  November,  in  any  balloon  I " 

Then  they  talk'd  about  Green —  "  Oh  !  where 's  Mister  Green  ? 

And  Where's  Mister  Holland,  who  lured  the  machine? 

And  where  is  Monk  Mason,  the  man  that  has  been 

Up  so  often  before  —  twelve  times  or  thirteen  — 

And  who  writes  such  nice  letters  describing  the  scene? 

And  where 's  the  cold  fowl,  and  the  ham,  and  poteen? 

The  press'd  beef,  with  the  fat  cut  off. —  nothing  but  lean  ? 

And  tlie  portable  soup  in  the  patent  tureen  ? 

Have  they  got  to  Grand  Cairo?  or  reach'd  Aberdeen? 

Or  Jerusalem  —  Hamburgh  —  or  Rally jwrcen  ?  — 

No  I  iliey  have  not  been  seen  f     Ob  !  they  haven't  been  seen!" 

Stay  I  here 's  Mister  Gye  —  Mr.  Frederick  Gye. 
"  At  Paris,"  says  he,  "  I  've  been  up  very  high, 
A  couple  of  hundred  of  toises,  or  nigh, 
A  cockstride  the  Tuderies'  pantiles,  to  spy, 
With  Dollond's  best  telescope  stuck  at  my  eye, 
And  my  umbrella  under  my  arm  like  Paul  Pry, 
But  1  could  see  ootliing  at  all  but  the  sky ; 
So  1  thought  with  myself 'twas  of  no  use  to  try 
Any  longer  ;  and  feeling  remarkably  dry 
From  sitting  all  day  stuck  up  there,  like  a  Guy, 
I  cttmc  down  again,  and — you  see — here  am  I !" 

But  h«r«*s  Mister  Hughes  .'—What  wys  young  Mr.  Hughes? 
••  Why,  I  *ro  sorry  to  say,  we  've  not  got  any  news 
Since  the  letter  they  threw  down  in  one  of  their  shoes, 
Which  gave  the  Mayor's  nose  such  a  deuce  of  a  bruise. 
As  he  popp'd  up  his  eve-glass  to  look  at  their  cruise 
Over  Dover ;  and  which  the  folks  flock'd  to  peruse 
At  Squier's  bazaar,  the  same  evoung,  in  crews. 
Politicians,  newsmongers,  ioWB  council,  and  blues, 
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Turks,  heretics,  infidels,  jumpers,  and  Jews, 
Scorning  Bachelor's  papers,  and  Warren's  reviews; 
Hut  the  wind  was  then  blowing  towards  Helvoetsluys, 
And  my  father  and  I  are  in  terrible  stews, 
For  so  large  a  ballaon  i»  a  sad  thing  to  lose  I" 

Here 's  news  come  at  last  1     Here 's  news  come  at  last ! 

A  vessel 's  come  in,  wbith  has  sail'd  very  fast ; 

And  a  gentleman  serving  before  ibe  mast. 

Mister  Nokes,  has  declared  that  "  the  party  has  past 

Safe  across  to  the  Hague,  where  their  grapnel  they  cast 

As  a  fat  burgomaster  was  staring  aghast 

To  sec  such  a  monster  cntiie  bortie  on  the  blast. 

And  it  cauijht  in  his  breeches,  and  ttiere  it  stuck  fasti" 

Oh  r  fie !  Mister  Nokes, — for  shame,  Mister  Nokes ! 
To  be  poking  your  fun  at  us  phiin-dealing  folks  — 
Sir,  this  isn't  a  time  to  be  cracking  your  jokes, 
And  such  jesting,  your  malice  but  scurvily  cloaks: 
Such  a  trumpery  tale  every  one  of  m  smokes. 
And  we  know  very  well  your  whole  story  *s  a  hoax  I 

"  Oh  I  what  shall  we  do  ?     Oh !  where  will  it  end  ? 

Can  nobody  go  ?     Can  nobody  send 

To  Calais  —  or  Bergen-op-zoom  —  or  Ostend  ? 

Can't  you  go  there  yourself?     Can't  you  write  to  a  friend, 

For  news  upon  which  we  may  safely  depend  ? 

Huzzah  I  huzzah !  one  and  eight-pence  to  pay 

For  a  letter  from  Hamborough,  just  comc  to  say 

They  descended  at  Wielburg  about  break  of  day  ; 

And  they  've  lent  them  the  palace  there,  during  their  stay. 

And  the  town  is  becoming  uncommonly  gay, 

And  they  're  feasting  the  party,  and  snaking  their  clay 

With  Johannisberg,  Rudesheim,  Moselle,  and  Tokay; 

And  the  landgraves,  and  margraves,  and  counts  beg  and  pray 

That  they  won't  think  as  yet  about  going  away; 

Notwithstanding,  they  don't  mean  to  make  much  delay, 

But  pack  up  the  balloon  in  a  waggon  or  dray, 

And  pop  themselves  into  a  German  '■'■  po-shay" 

And  get  on  to  Paris  by  Lisle  and  Tournay ; 

Where  they  boldly  declare,  any  wager  they  'II  lay, 

If  the  gas  people  there  do  not  ask  them  to  pay 

Such  a  sum  as  must  force  them  ut  once  to  say  '*  Nay/* 

They  'II  inflate  the  balloon  in  the  Champs  Elys^'cs, 

And  be  l>ack  again  here  the  beginning  of  Mny. 
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Dear  me  I  ulml  n  treat  for  n  juvcnWe fvte  f 

What  thousands  will  flock  their  nrrival  to  greet ! 

There  Ml  be  hardly  u  soul  to  be  seen  In  the  street* 

For  at  Vauxhall  the  whole  population  will  meet^ 

And  you  11  scarcely  get  standing-room,  much  less  a  seat. 

For  this  all  preceding  attraction  niust  beat : 

Since,  there  they  'II  unfold,  what  we  want  to  be  told, 

How  they  cough'd,  how  they  sneexed,  how  they  shiver'd  with  cxild. 

How  they  tippled  the  **  cordial,"  as  racy  and  old 

As  IIodg(*«,  or  Deady,  or  Smith  ever  sold. 

And  how  they  all  then  felt  remarkably  bold ; 

How  they  thought  the  boil'd  beef  worth  its  own  weight  in  gold; 

And  how  Mister  Green  was  beginning  lo  scold 

Because  Mister  Holland  would  try  to  lay  hold 

Of  the  moon,  and  had  very  near  overboard  roll'd. 

And  there  they  '11  be  seen — they'll  be  all  to  be  seen  ! 

The  great-cuats,  the  coifec-pot,  mugs,  and  lureen ! 

With  the  tight-rope,  and  fire-works,  and  dancing  between, 

If  the  weather  should  only  prove  fair  and  serene. 

And  tliere,  on  a  beautiful  transparent  screen, 

In  the  middle  you'll  see  a  large  picture  of  Green, 

With  Holland  on  one  side,  who  hired  liie  machine, 

And  Monk  Mason  on  t'other,  describing  tlie  scene; 

And  Fame  on  one  leg  in  the  air.  like  u  queen, 

W'ith  three  wreaths  and  a  trumpet,  will  over  them  lean; 

While  Envy,  in  seqxrnts  and  black  bombazine. 

Looks  on  from  below  with  an  air  of  chagrin. 

Then  they  'II  play  up  a  tune  in  the  Koyal  Saloon. 
And  the  people  wtll  dunce  by  tlie  light  of  the  moon, 
And  keep  up  the  lull  till  the  next  day  at  noon ; 
And  ilic  peer  and  thr  peasant,  the  lord  and  the  loon, 
The  haughty  grandee,  and  the  low  picaroon, 
Tlie  six-foot  lifc>guardsman,  and  little  gossoon, 
Will  all  Join  in  three  cheers  for  tlie  **  monslre  "  balloon. 
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Aamw  Rotemrr  was  a  §Aom  who  bad  the  nioit  anf^vkri y 
kjurk  at  dmom  everjthng  the  «nmg  *^*j: 
wjstcd  oo  ail  affan  m  wlikb  be  bore  a  part, 
as  at  bis  fin^rn*  cads  :  ao  tbe  mikaainr  tbe 
boon  stock  npoo  him  was  Hand?  Andy,  and  tbe  jerrii^ 
pleased  tbeoi. 

Andjr's  entrance  into  this  world  va$  quite  in  character 
bit  afW  acfaiereiBenCs,  for  be  vas  nearly  the  death  of  his  moCfacK 
She  mrvived,  howerer,  to  have  herself  clawed  abnost  to  death 
while  her  dariing  babbj  was  in  arros  for  he  would  not  take  hi 
nourishment  from  tbe  parent  fount  unless  he  had  one  of  his  lii 
red  fists  twisted  into  his  mother^s  hair,  which  he  dragged  till 
made  her  roar  ;  while  he  diverted  tlie  pain  hy  scratching  her 
the  blood  came,  with  the  other.  Nerertbelras  abe  swore  be  was 
**  tbe  loveliest  and  sweetest  craythur  the  son  ever  sbined  upon  ;* 
and  when  he  was  able  to  run  aftout  and  wield  a  little  stick,  and 
smaAh  everything  breakable  belonging  to  her,  she  only  pnuted 
his  precocious  powers,  and  used  to  ask,  **  Did  ever  any  one  see 
a  darlin*  of  his  age  handle  a  stick  stj  bowld  as  he  did  f^ 

Andy  grew  up  in  mischief  and  the  admiration  of  his  mamm 
but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never  meant  harm  in  the  course  of ' 
life,  and  .was  most  anxious  to  offer  his  serx/iccs  on  all 
to  any  one  who  would  accept  them ;  but  they  were  only 
who  had  not  already  proved  Andy's  peculiar  powers. 

There  was  a  farmer  hard  by  in  this  happy  state  of  ignorance, 
named  Owen  Doyle,  or,  as  fje  was  familiarly  called,  Oirny  «a 
Coppaly  or,  *'  Owen  of  the  Horses,"  because  he  bred  many  of 
these  animals,  and  sold  them  at  the  neighbouring  fairs;  and 
Andy  one  day  offered  his  services  to  Owny  when  he  was  in  wan 
of  some  one  to  drive  up  a  horse  to  his  house  from  a  dtstani 
**  bottom,^  as  low  grounds  by  a  river  side  are  always  called  in' 
Ireland. 

**0h,  he's  wild,  Andy,  and  you  *d  never  be  able  to  ket 
him,"  said  Owny.—"  Throth,  an'  1  '11  engage  I  *il  ketch  him 
you  'II  let  me  go.     I  never  seen  the  horse  I  couldn't  ketch,  sir,"" 
said  Andy. 

**  Why,  you  little  spridhogue,  if  he  took  to  runnin'  over  the 
long  bottom,  it'ud  be  more  than  a  day's  work  for  you  to  foil 
him." — "Oh,  but  he  won't  ruTi."' 

"  Why  won't  he  run  ?*' — *'  Bekaze  I  won't  make  him  run. 

"  How  can  you  help  it?'' — '*  I  'U  soother  him." 

"  Well,  you're  a  willin'  brat,  anyhow  ;  and  so  go,  and  God 
speetl  you  T  said  Owny. 

**  Jujit  gi'  me  a  wisp  o'  hay  an'  a  han'fiil  iv  oats,'^  said  Andy» 
"if  1  should  have  to  coax  him."' — "  Sarlinly,"  said  Owny,  whi 
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entered  the  stabli*  And  came  forth  with  the  articles  required  by 
Andy,  and  a  halter  fur  the  horse  alsu. 

"  Now,  lake  care,"  luiid  Owny,  **  that  you  *re  able  to  ride  that 
horse  if  yoii  get  on  him." — **  Oh,  never  fear,  sir.  1  can  ride 
owld  Lanty  Gubbins'it  mule  belther  nor  any  o'  the  other  boy» 
on  the  common,  and  he  couldn't  throw  ine  th'  other  day,  though 
he  kicked  the  »hoe9  av  him.'' 

*'  After  that  you  may  ride  anything,*"  said  Owny  :  and  in- 
deed it  was  true;  for  Lanfy"*  niule,  which  fed  on  the  common, 
being  ridden  blily  by  all  the  young  vagabonds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  become  such  an  adept  in  the  art  of  getting  rid  of  his 
troublesome  customers,  that  il  might  be  well  considered  a  feat 
to  stick  on  him. 

**  Now,  take  grate  care  of  him,  Andy,  my  boy,"  said  the 
farmer. — "  Don't  be  afe^ird,  nir,"  said  Andy,  who  started  on  his 
errand  in  that  peculiar  pace  which  is  elegnnlly  called  a  **  sweep's 
trot;"  and  as  the  river  Iny  between  Owny  Doyle's  and  the  bot- 
tom, and  was  tcx>  deep  for  Andy  to  ford  at  that  season,  he  went 
round  by  Dinny  Dowiing*s  mill,  where  a  small  wooden  bridge 
crossed  the  stream. 

Here  he  thouglU  he  might  as  well  secure  the  assistance  of 
Paudeen,  the  miller's  son,  to  help  him  in  catching  the  horse; 
so  he  looked  about  the  place  until  he  found  him,  and,  telling 
him  the  errand  on  which  he  was  going,  said,  **  If  you  like  to 
come  wid  me,  we  can  b*iih  have  a  ride.*'  This  wa»  temptation 
sutfieient  for  Paudeen,  and  the  boy*  proceeded  together  to  the 
bottom,  and  they  were  not  long  in  securing  the  horse.  When 
they  had  got  the  bolter  over  liis  head,  **  Now,'*  said  Andy, 
*'  give  me  a  lift  on  him ;  and  accordingly,  by  Paudeen'a  catch- 
ing Andy's  left  fix>t  in  both  his  hands  clasped  together  in  the 
fashion  of  a  stirrup,  he  hoihted  his  friend  on  the  horse's  back; 
and,  as  soon  a*  he  was  .leeuie  there,  Master  Paudeen,  by  the  aid 
of  Andy's  hand,  contrived  to  scramble  up  afier  him  ;  ufxm  which 
Andy  applied  his  heeU  into  the  horse's  side  with  many  vigorous 
kicks,  and  crying  '^  Hurrup  !*'  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to 
stimulate  Owny's  steed  into  something  of  a  pace  as  he  turned 
his  head  towards  the  mill. 

**  Sure  aren^  you  going  to  cr/iss  the  river  f^  said  Paudeen.— 
^'*  No,  Pin  going  to  lave  you  at  honie." 

H)h,  I  'd  rather  go  up  to  Owny's,  and  it's  the  shortest  way 
kM  the  river." — **  Yes,  but  I  don't  like — " 

**  Is  it  afeard  you  arcf"  said  Paudeen. — "Not  I,  indeed," 

'  1  Andy  ;  though  it  was  really  the  fact,  for  the  width  of  the 
am  startU^l  him  :  *•  but  Owny  towld  me  to  take  grate  care 
"o*  the  baste,  and  Pm  loath  to  wet  his  fwt." 

♦*  Go  'long  wid  you,  you  fLH)l  !  what  harm  would  it  do  him  ? 
8ure  he^s  neither  sugar  nor  mil,  that  he  M  melt." 

•*  Well,  1  won't,  anyhow,"  said  Andy,  who  by  this  time  had 
got  the  horse  into  a  good  liigh  trut,  that  shook  every  word  of 
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argument  out  of  Paudeen's  body ;  besides,  it  was  as  much  aa 
the  boys  could  do  to  keep  their  seats  on  Owny^s  Bucepbalui 
who  v/am  not  long  in  reaching  the  miller's  bridge.  Here  voi 
and  rein  were  employed  to  pull  him  in,  that  he  might  cross  the 
narrow  wooden  structure  at  a  quiet  pace.  But  whether  his 
double  load  had  given  him  the  idea  of  double  exertion,  or  that 
the  pair  of  legs  on  each  side  sticking  into  his  flanks,  (and  per- 
haps the  horse  was  ticklish)  made  him  go  the  faster,  we  know  not ; 
but  the  horse  charged  the  bridge  as  if  an  Enniskilliner  were  on 
his  back,  and  an  enemy  before  him  ;  and  in  two  minutes  his 
hoofs  clattered  like  thunder  on  the  bridge,  that  did  not  bend 
beneath  him.  No,  it  did  not  bend,  but  it  broke;  proving  the 
falsehood  of  the  boast,  "  I  may  break,  but  I  won't  bend;'*  for, 
after  all,  the  really  strong  may  bend,  and  be  as  strong  as  ever: 
it  is  the  unsound,  that  has  only  the  seeming  of  strength,  that 
breaks  at  last  when  it  resists  too  long. 

Surprising  was  the  spin  the  young  equestrians  took    over 
the  ears  of  the  horse,  enough  to  make  all  the  artists  of  Astley's 
envious  ;  and  plump  they  went  into  the  river,  where  each  formed 
his  own  ring,  and  executed  some  comical  "scenes  in  the  circle," 
which  were  suddenly  changed  to  evolutions  on  the  "  flying  cord"  ^j 
that  l>inny  Dowling  tlirew  the  perfurmers,  which  became  sud!<^^| 
denly  converted  into  a  **  tiglit  rope"  as  he  dragged  the  voltigeurt^^ 
out  of  the  water;  and,  for  fear  their  blood  nught  be  chilled  by 
the  accident,  he  gave  them  both  an  enormous  thrashing  with  the 
dry  end   of  the  rope,  just  to  restore  circulation;  and  his  ex- 
ertions, had  they  been  witnessed,  would  have  charmed  the  Hu- 
mane Society. 

As  for  the  horse,  his  legs  stuck  through  the  bridge,  as  though 
he  had  been  put  in  a  chiropiast,  and  he  went  playing  away  ou 
the  water  with  considerable  execution,  as  if  he  were  accompany- 
ing himself  in  the  song  which  he  was  squealing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.     Half  the  saws,  hatchets,  ropes,  and  poles  in  the  parish 
were  put  in  requisition  immediately  ;  and  the  horse's  first  lessoi 
in  chirop/astic  exercise  was  fierfurmed  with  no  other  loss  th, 
some  skin  and  a  good  deal  of   hair.     Of  course  Andy  did   not 
venture  on  taking  Owny's  horse  home;  so  the  miller  sent  hioi 
to  his  owner  with  an  account  of  the  accident.     Andy  for  yea 
kept  out  of  Owny  na  CoppaFs  way ;  and  at  any  time  that  hia 
presence  was  trouhlcs.omc,  the  inconveniencetl  party  had  only  to 
say,  "  Isn't  that  Owny  ua  Coppal  coming  this  way  ?**  and  Andy 
fletl  for  his  life. 

When  Andy  grew  up  to  be  what  in  countr}'  parlance  is  called 
"  a  brave  lump  of  a  boy,*'  his  mother  thought  he  was  old  enough 
to  do  something  for  himself;  so  she  took  him  one  day  aloi  _ 
with  her  to  the  squire's,  and  waited  outside  the  door,  loitering  up 
and  down  the  yard  behind  the  house,  among  a  crowd  of  beggarn 
and  great  lazy  dogs  that  were  thrusting  their  heads  into  c-viiy 
iron  jx>t  that  stood  ouibidc  the  kitchen  door,  until  chance  might 
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give  her  **  a  siglit  o*  the  squire  afore  he  wint  out  or  afore  he 
wint  in  ;**  and,  after  spending  her  entire  day  in  this  idle  way,  at 
l«8t  the  squire  made  his  appearance,  and  Judy  presented  her 
son,  who  kept  w?rapin(^  his  fcmi,  and  puHinp;  his  forelock,  that 
Rtuck  out  hke  n  piece  of  rajj^ed  thatch  from  his  forehead,  mak- 
ing his  oheisance  to  the  wjuire,  while  his  mother  was  sounding 
his  praise.H  for  heinf;  the  ♦•  handiest  crnythur  alive— and  so  will- 
in' — nothing  comes  wrong  to  him.*" 

"  I  supiKJse  the  English  of  all  this  is,  you  want  me  to  take 
him?"  said  the  8(juire. —  "Throth,  an*  your  honour,  that^s  just 
it — if  your  honour  would  be  plazetl.** 

**  What  can  he  do  ?" — "  Any  tiling,  your  honour.'* 

**  That  means  nothings  I  suppo!*e,"  naid  the  stjuire.  —  "  Oh, 
no,  sir.  Everything,  1  mane,  tliat  you  would  desire  him  to 
do." 

To  every  one  of  these  assurances  on  his  mother's  part  Andy 
made  a  bow  and  a  scrape. 

**  Can  he  take  care  of  horses?" — **  The  best  of  care,  sir,**  said 
the  mother,  while  the  miller,  who  was  standing  l>ehind  the  squire 
waiting  for  orders,  made  a  grimace  at  Andyj  who  was  obliged 
to  cram  his  face  into  his  hat  to  hide  the  laugh,  which  be  could 
hardly  ^mother  from  being  heard,  as  well  as  seen. 

**  Let  him  come,  then,  and  help  in  the  stables,  and  we'll  see 
what  he  can  do."—**  May  the  Lord—*' 

**  That'll  do  —  there,  now  ga*"  —  **  Oh,  sure,  but  I  '11  pray 
for  you,  and — " 

**  Wdl  you  go  ?"  —  **  And  may  angels  make  your  honour's 
bed  this  blessed  night,  1  pray  !** 

**  If  you  don  I  go,  your  son  shan't  come.*' 

Judy  and  her  hopeful  boy  turned  to  the  right  atmut  in  duu- 
bl«*>quick  time,  and  hurrietl  down  the  avenue. 

'Ihe  next  day  Andy  was  duly  installed  into  his  office  of 
stable- hel|)or;  and,  as  he  was  a  good  rider,  he  wax  six>n  made 
whipper-in  to  the  hound*,  as  there  was  a  want  of  such  a  func- 
tionary in  the  establishment;  au<l  .Antly's  lK)ldijes8  in  this  ca- 
pacity made  him  soon  a  favourite  with  the  squire,  who  was  one 
of  those  rollicking  boys  on  the  pattern  of  the  old  sclund,  who 
■corned  the  atlcnlions  of  a  regular  valet,  and  let  any  tine  that 
chance  threw  in  his  way  bring  him  his  iKKits,  or  his  hot  water 
for  nhaving,  or  hi.H  coat,  whi-iiever  it  was  brushed.  One  m(»rr>- 
ing,  Andy,  who  was  very  often  the  attendant  on  Kuch  occa- 
■ions,  came  to  his  room  with  hot  water.  He  tupped  at  the 
door. 

"  Who's  thai  ?"  said  the  tquirci  who  was  but  junt  risen,  and 
did  not  know  but  it  might  be  one  of  the  womeu  servants. — 
"  It's  me,  sir." 

•*  Oh — Andy  I     Come  in."—'*  Here's  the  hot  walher,  sir, 
■ud  Andy,  lK«aring  an  enormous  tin  can. 

**  Why,  what  the  d — 1  brings  ihal  tin  can  hcrc.^    Vou  might 


as  well  bring  the  stable-bucket.**  — "  I  beg  your  )>ardofi,  sir. 
said  Andy  retreating.     In  two  minutes  more  Andy  came  back, 
and,  tapping  at  the  door,  put  in  his  head  cautiouslvt  a*id  said, 
"  The  maids  in  the  kitchen,  your  honour,  says  there**  not 
much  hot  wather  ready.'"' 

**  Did  1  not  see  it  a  moment  .since  in  your  hands?* — "  Yes^ 
sir;  but  that's  not  nigh  the  fullo'  the  stable-bucket." 

"  Go  along,  you  stupid  thief  i  and  get  rae  some  hot  water  di 
rectly .''—*'  Will  the  can  do,  sir?^ 

"  Ay,  anything,  so  yuu  make  haste." 

Off  posted  Andy,  and  back  he  came  with  the  can. 

"  Where  'U  I  put  it.  ?ir  ?"  —  "  Throw  this  out,"™  said  the 
squire,  handing  Andy  a  jug  containing  some  cold  water,  mem- 
ing  the  jug  to  be  replenished  with  the  hot. 

Andy  took  the  jug,  and,  the  window  of  the  room  being  open, 
he  very  deliberately  threw  the  jug  out.  The  squire  stared  with 
wonder,,  and  at  latit  satd, 

*'  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?""  —  "  Sure  you  towld  me  to 
throw  it  out,  sir," 

**  Go  out  of  this,  you  thick-headed  villain  I'"  said  the  squire, 
throwing  his  boots  at  Andy's  head,  along  with  some  very  neat 
curses.  Andy  retreated,  and  thought  himself  a  very  ill-used 
person. 

Thouoh  Andy's  regular  husinrss  was  "  whipper-in,"  yet  hi 
was  liable  to  be  called  on  for  the  performance  of  varioui^  othei 
duties:  he  sometimes  attended  at  table  when  the  number  of 
guests  required  iliat  all  the  subs  should  be  put  in  requisition, 
or  rode  on  some  distant  errand  for  *'  the  misthress,""  or  drove 
out  the  nurse  and  children  on  the  jaunting-car;  and  many  were 
the  mistakes,  delay.%  or  accidents  arising  from  Handy  Andy's 
interference  in  such  matters;  but,  as  they  were  never  serious, 
and  generally  laughable,  they  never  a>st  him  the  loss  of  his 
place,  or  the  squire^s  favour,  who  rather  enjoyed  Andy's  blun- 
ders. 

The  first  time  Andy  was  admitted  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
dining-room,  great  was  his  wonder.     The  butler  took  him  in  to 
give  him  some  previous  instructions,  and  Andy  was  so  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  the  assenibled  glass  and  plate,  that 
he  stood  wiih  his  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  and  scarcely  heard ^J 
a  word  that  was  said  to  him.     After  the  head-man  had  beeit^H 
dinning  his  instructions  into  him  for  some  time,    he  said   he^ 
might  go  until  his  attendance  was  required.     But  Andy  moved 
not ;  he  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  by  a  sort  of  fascination  on 
some  object  that  seemed  to  rivet  them  with  the  same  unaccount- 
able influence  that  the  snake  exercises  over  its  victim, 

"What  arc  you  looking  atr"  said  the  butler. —*' Them 
things,  sir,"  aaitf  Andy,  }>ointing  to  some  silver  forks. 

"  Is  it  the  forks?"  said  the  butler.  —  **  Oh  no,  sir!  I  kno 
what  forks  is  very  well  ;  but  I  never  seen  them  things  afore.** 
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"  What  things  do  you  im>an  ?" — **  These  things,  sir,"  said 
Andy,  taking  up  one  of  the  silver  forks,  and  turning  it  round 
and  round  in  his  hand  in  utter  astonishment,  while  the  butler 
grinned  at  his  ignorance,  and  enjoyed  his  own  superior  know- 
ledge. 

*•  Well  !**  said  Andy,  after  a  long  pause,  "  the  divil  be  from 
ine  if  ever  I  seen  a  silver  spoon  split  that  way  before  l"^ 

The  butler  laughed  a  horse-laugh,  and  made  a  standing  joke 
of  Andy's  split  spoon  ;  but  time  and  experience  made  Andy 
less  impressed  with  wonder  at  the  show  of  plate  and  glass,  and 
the  split  spcMjns  became  familiar  as  *  household  words  ^  to  him  ; 
yet  still  there  were  things  in  the  duties  of  table  attendance  be- 
yond Andy's  comprehension,  —  he  used  to  hand  cold  plates  for 
fish,  and  hot  plates  for  jelly,  &c.  But  *  one  day,*  as  Zangasays, 
— '  one  day '  he  was  thrown  off  his  centre  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  a  bottle  of  soda-water. 

It  was  when  that  combustible  was  first  intro<luce<l  into  Ire- 
land as  A  dinner  beverage  that  the  occurrence  to^^k  place,  and 
Andy  had  the  luck  to  be  the  person  to  whom  a  gentleman  ap. 
plieu  for  some  soda-water. 

'*  Sir?**  said  Andy.  —  "  Soda-water,"  said  the  guest,  in  that 
subdued  tone  in  which  people  arc  apt  to  name  their  wants  at  a 
dinner-table. 

Andy  went  to  the  butler.  '*  Mr  Morgan,  there's  a  gintle- 
man "  —  "  Let  «ie  alone,  will  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

Andy  manceuvred  round   him  a  little  longer,  and  again  es- 
r«aye<l  to  be  heard. 

•*  Mr.  Morgan  !'* — **  Don't  you  see  I  *m  as  busy  as  I  can  be ! 
Can't  you  do  it  yourself?*' 

**  1  dunna  what  he  wants.** —  **  Well,  go  and  ax  him,"  said 
Mr.  Morgan. 

Andy  went  off  as  he  was  bid<len,  and  came  l>ehind  the  thirsty 
gentleman's  chair,  with  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

♦♦  Well  r  said  the  gentleman. 

**  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  what's  this  you  ax'd  me  for  ?'* 
— **  Soda-water.^ 

"  What,  sir?" — "  Soda-water;  but,  perhajw,  you  have  not 
any." 

**  Oh,  there  *s  plenty  in  the  house,  sir  f  Would  you  like  it 
hot,  air !" 

The  gentleman  laughed,  and,  supposing  the  new  fashion  was 
not  understood  in  the  present  company,  said  **  Never  mind.** 

But  Andy  was  too  anxious  to  please,  to  be  so  satisHcd,  and 
ptgain  applied  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

*'  Sir  r  said  he. — **  Had  luck  to  you  !  can't  you  let  me  alone?" 

••  There**  a  gintleman  wants  son>e  soap  and  wolher." 

••  Some  what  ?**— "  Soap  and  wather,  sir." 

••  Oivil  swerp  you  !  —  Soda  wather  you  mane.  You  'U  get  it 
under  the  sideboard." 
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*'  Is  it  in  the  can,  sir  ?*" — "  The  curse  o'  Crunn'II  on  you  !- 
tilt'  bottles.^ 

*♦  Is  this  it,   sir?"  said  Andy,  producing  a  bottle  of  ale. ■ 
**  No»  bad  cess  to  you ! — the  little  bottle?." 

*'  Is  it  the  little  bottles  witli  no  bottoms,  sir?" — "  I  wuh^ 
Kfor  in  the  bottom  o'  the  say  .'"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  fum- 
ing and  puffing,  and  rubbing  down  his  face  with  his  napkin, 
as  he  was  hurryioj^r  to  all  quarters  of  the  room,  or,  as  Andy 
said,  in  praising  his  activity,  that  he  was  "  like  bad  luck^  — 
everywhere." 

*' There  they  are  !"  said  Morgan,  at  last. 

**  Oh  !  them  bottles  that  won\  stand,"  said  Andy:  "sure, 
them  's  what  I  ^aid,  with  no  bottoms  to  them.  How  11  I  open 
it?— it's  tied  down." — "Cut  the  cord,  you  fool !'' 

Andy  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  and  he  happened  at  the  time  to 
hold  the  bottle  of  soda-water  on  a  level  with  the  candles  that 
shed  light  over  the  festive  board  from  a  large  silver  branch,  and 
the  moment  he  made  the  incision,  bang  went  the  bottle  of  soda, 
knocking  out  two  of  the  lights  with  the  projected  cork,  which, 
perfornnng  its  parabola  the  length  of  the  room,  struck  the  squire 
himself  in  the  eye  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  while  the  hostess  at 
(he  head  had  a  cold-bath  down  her  back.  Andy,  when  he  jaw 
the  soda-water  jumping  out  of  the  bottle,  held  it  from  him  at 
ann^s  length;  every  fizz  it  made,  exclaiming  '*  Ow  !  — owl  — 
ow  !"  and,  at  last,  when  the  bottle  was  empty,  he  roared  out, 
**  Ob,  Lord  !— it 's  all  gone  !'" 

Great  was  the  commotion; — few  could  resist  laughter  except 
^ladies,  who  all  looked  at  their  gowns,  not  liking  the  mixture 
«f  satin  and  soda-water.  The  extinguished  candles  were  re- 
IMlted, — the  squire  got  his  eye  open  again, — and,  the  next  time 
W  pcctvived  the  butler  suiBciently  near  to  speak  to  him,  he  said 
ifelk  k>«  <^<>^  hurried  tone  of  deep  anger,  while  he  knit  his  brow, 
■'"-  "felt  that  follow  out  of  the  room  V  but,  within  the  same  in- 
41^^  Rsumed  the  former  smile,  that  beamed  on  all  around  as  if 
Hg^H^had  happened. 

f  ~'Mg^  «ts  expelled  the  sallc  d  niattger  in  disgrace,  and  for 
i^^  out  of  his  master^s  and  mistress's  way  :  in  the  mean 
l||*ball^  made  a  good  story  of  the  thing  in  the  servanta' 
«.  ^HJ^  whtu  he  held  up  Andy's  ignorance  to  ridicule,  by 
^IMII  be  asked  for  **  soap  and  water,"  Andy  was  given 
II*  uf*  Suds,*  and  was  called  by  no  other  for  months 

\  iJy*s  functions  in  the  interior  were  suspended, 

.>^i^i'-door  affairs  were  tK'casionally  put  in  requi- 

Blit  hcitt  his  evil  genius  still  haunted  him,  and  he  put 

>  -.t.'  of  bosinehs  his  master  sent  him  upon  one  day, 

.lii^v  M  to  defy  almost  the  chance  of  Andy 

LiA«»uka about  it;  but  Andy  was  very  ingenious  in 

Liaiiir  hue 
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**  Ride  into  the  town,  and  «co  if  there  *»  a  letter  for  me,"  said 
the  sniiirc,  one  day  to  our  hero. — **  Vis,  sir."^ 

"  You  know  where  la  |yo  ?** — **  To  the  town,  sir."** 
*•  But  do  you  know  where  to  go  in  the  town?" — "  No,  sir.** 
*•  And  why  don't  you  a&ic»  you  stupid  thief  r**  —  **  Sure  I  *d 
find  out,  sir/' 

**  I>idD^C  I  often  tell  you  to  ask  what  you  're  to  do,  when  you 
don't  know  ?"— **  Yis,  sir.'' 

**  And  why  don't  you  ?* — **  I  don't  like  to  be  throuhlesome, 
•if." 

"  Confound  you  V  said  tlie  a(}uire;  though  he  could  not  help 
laughing  at  Andy's*  excuse  for  remaining  in  ignorance. 

**  Well,**  continued  he,  *'  go  to  the  post-office.  You  know  the 
post-office,  I  uuppose?''  — "  Yis,  &ir;  where  they  sell  gun- 
powdher.** 

**  You're  right  for  once,"  said  the  snuire;  for  his  Majesty's 
iMintniaster  was  the  person  who  had  the  privilege  of  dealing 
m  the  afore^id  combubtiblr.  *'  (to  then  to  the  pont-oflice,  and 
a«k  for  a  letter  for  me-  Reincmljer,  —  not  gunpowder,  but  a 
letter." 

**  Yis,  sir,"  said  Andv,  who  got  astride  of  his  hack,  and  trot- 
,tcd  away  to  the  posl-oflice.  On  arriving  at  the  shop  of  the  post- 
[laister,  (for  that  j»er»ot»  cnrrit-d  on  a  brisk  trade  in  groceries, 
giriiUls,  broad  cltJth,  and  linen-dnipery,)  Andy  presented  him- 
aelf  at  tlie  counter,  and  said, 

"  I  want  a  Ictther,  sir,  if  you  plaze." 

"  Who  do  you  want  it  for?"  &«iid  the  postmaster,  in  a  tone 
which  Andy  conxiiicrt'd  nn  aggression  ufxm  the  sacralncss  of 
private  life:  so  Andy  thought  the  co*}lcst  contempt  he  could 
throw  upon  the  prying  inipiTtinence  of  the  |)OHtniaster  was  to 
repeat  his  question. 

**  I  want  a  letther,  sir,  if  vou  pla«e.** 
**  And  who  do  you  want  it  for?"  repeated  the  postmaster. 
••  What 's  that  to  you  ?"  said  Andy. 

The  potitniaAter,  laiigiiing  at  hi-5  simplicity,  told  him  he  could 
not  tell  what  letter  to  give  hiiti  unless  he  lohl  him  the  direction. 
•*  The  tliri'clionit  I  got  wa*  to  get  a  letther  here, — that's  the 
directions.'" 

**  Who  gave  you  those  din*ctions  ?** — "  The  maather" 
"  And  who's    your  master?**  —  **  What  cunsarn  is  that  o* 
yours?" 

*•  Why,  you  Htupid  rascal !  if  you  don't  tell  me  his  name, 
•  how  can  I  give  you  a  letter?"* — **  You  could  give  it  if  you 
'liked;  but  you're  fond  of  axin'  impidint  (|ue»tions,  bekaze  you 
think  I'm  »iinple." 

**  (to  along  out  o'  thi^!      Your  muMter  must  be  as  great  a 
goose  as  yourself,  to  send  such  a  messenger.**  —  *•  Had  luck  to 
)our  impidince  T*  said  Andy  i  **  is  it  S«|uirc  Kgan  you  dor  to 
[  Any  goose  to  ?" 
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"  Oil,  Squire  Egan 's  your  master,  then?** — "  Yi»;  have 
anything  to  say  agin  it  ?" 

**  Only  that  I  never  saw  you  before." — "  Faith,  then  you  'II 
never  see  roe  agin  if  I  have  my  own  consint." 

*'  I  won  *t  give  you  any  letter  for  the  squire,  unless  I  kuow 
you  're  his  servant.     Is  there  any  one  in  the  town  knows  you  ?^^ 
— "  Plenty,"  said  Andy  ;  "  it's  not  every  one  is  as  ignorant  as" 
you." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  person  enteretl  the  house  to  get  a  letter,! 
to  whom  Andy  was  known  ;  and  he  vouched  to  the  postmaster  I 
that  the  account  he  gave  of  himself  was  true. — '*  You  may  give  J 
him  the  squire's  letter.  Have  you  one  for  mei'""  —  "  Vesj  sir,'| 
said  the  postmaster,  producing  one:  *' fourpence.'" 

The  new-comer  paid  the  fourpence  postage,  and  left,  the  shop^ 
with  his  letter. 

"Here's  a  letter  for  the  squire,"  said  the  postmaster,  j 
**  You  Ve  to  pay  me  elevenpence  postage.*" 

"  Whaf'ua  I  pay  elevenpence  for  ?" — '*  For  postage.** 

'*  To  the  divil  wid  you  !  Didn't  I  see  you  give  Mr.  Delaoy 
a  letther  for  fourpence  this  minit,  and  a  bigger  leither  than 
this  .'*  and  now  you  want  me  to  pay  elevenpence  for  this  scrap  of 
a  thing.     Do  you  think  I  *am  a  fool  ?"' 

'*  No;  but  I'm  sure  of  it,"^  said  the  postmaster. —  **  Well, 
you  *re  welkim  to  think  what  you  plaze  ;  but  don't  be  delayio' 
me  now  ;  here's  fourpence  for  ynu,  and  gi'  me  the  letther.'" 

"  Go  along,  you  stupid  thief?"  said  the  postmaster,  taking  up 
the  letter,  and  going  to  serve  a  customer  widi  a  mousetrap. 

While  this  person  and  many  others  were  served,  Andy  Iouoge<I 
up  and  down  the  shop,  every  now  and  then  putting  in  his  head  1 
in  the  middle  of  the  customers,  and  saying,  *'  Will  you  gi'  me  | 
the  letther  .?•" 

He  waited  for  above  half  an  hour,  in  definnce  of  the  anathe>- 
nias  of  the  postmaster,  and  at  last  left,  when  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  the  common  jusiice  for  his  master  which  he  thought 
he  deserved  as  well  as  another  man ;  for,  under  this  impression, 
Andy  determined  to  give  no  more  than  the  fourpence. 

The  sauire  in  the  mean  lime  was  getting  impatient  for  his  re- 
turn, and,  when  Andy  niade  his  appearance,  asked  if  there  was 
a  letter  for  him. — *'  There  is,  sir,''  said  Andy. 

"  Then  give  it  to  me,"—  **  I  haven't  it,  sir."" 

"  M'^hat  do  you  mean  ?'* — *•■  He  wouldn't  give  it  to  me,  sir." 

"  Who  wouldn't  give  it  to  you  ?" — **  That  owld  chate  beyant 
in  the  town, — wanting  to  charge  double  for  it."" 

'*  Maybe  it^s  a  double  letter.  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  pay 
what  he  asked,  sir?" — "  Arrah,  sir,  why  would  I  let  you  be 
chated  ?  It's  not  a  double  letther  at  all :  not  above  half  the 
size  o'  one  Mr.  Delauy  got  before  my  face  for  four|ience,'* 

•'  You'll  provoke  me  to  bteak  your  neck  sonic  day,  you  va- 
gabond !  Ride  back  fur  your  life,  you  oniadhaun  !  and  pay  what- 
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ever  he  wlcs,  am\  get  me  the  letter." — <*  Why,  sir,  I  tell  you  he 
was  ^olh'n'  them  before  my  face  for  fourpence  a-piece." 

•*(»o  back,  you  Rcoundrol!  or  I'll  horsewhip  you;  and  if  you  Ve 
longer  than  an  hour,  [  'U  have  you  ducked  in  the  hor»epond !" 

Andy  vanishtxl,  and  made  a  second  visit  to  the  post  office. 
When  he  arrived,  two  other  persons  were  getting  letters,  and  the 
postmaster  was  selecting  the  epistles  for  each,  from  a  parcel  of 
thera  that  lay  before  him  on  the  counter;  at  the  same  time  many 
shop  customers  were  waiting  to  be  served. 

♦*  I  'm  come  for  that  letther,*"  said  Andy. — "  1 11  attend  to 
you  bv-and  by." 

**  The  masther*s  in  a  hurry.**— **  Let  him  wait  till  his  hurry's 
over.*' 

'•  He  *ll  murthcr  me  if  I  'ra  not  back  soon.** — **  I  *m  glad  to 
hear  it." 

While  the  postmaster  went  on  with  such  provoking  answers 
to  these  appeals  for  despatch,  Andy's  eye  caught  the  heap  of 
letters  that  lay  on  the  counter ;  so,  while  certain  weighing  of 
soap  an<l  tobacco  wais  going  forward,  he  contrived  to  become 
possessed  of  two  letters  from  the  heap,  and,  having  effected 
that,  waitetl  oatiently  enough  until  it  was  the  great  man's  plea- 
sure to  give  him  the  missive  directed  to  his  master. 

Then  did  Andy  bestride  his  hack,  and,  in  triumph  at  his  trick 
on  the  postmaster,  rattle  along  the  road  homeward  as  fast  as  bis 
hack  could  carry  him.  He  came  into  the  squire's  presence,  his 
face  beaming  with  delight,  and  an  air  of  self-aatisfieu  superiority 
in  his  manner,  quite  unaccountable  to  his  master,  until  he  pull- 
ed forth  his  hand,  which  had  been  grubbing  up  his  prizes  from 
thelM>ttom  of  his  pocket;  and  holding  three  letters  over  his  head, 
while  he  said,  "  Look  at  that  !"  he  next  slapped  them  down 
undi-r  his  broad  fist  on  the  table  Ijefore  the  8<|uire,  saying, 

•*  Well !  if  he  did  make  me  pay  eleven jn-nce,  by  gor,  I 
brought  your  honour  the  worth  o'  your  money,  anyhow  !"" 
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BT    THS   AlTTHOft   OF  **  HSADLOMC    MALL." 

Old  Fanuer  Wall,  of  Manor  Hall, 

To  market  drove  bis  wain  ; 
Along  the  road  it  went  well  stowed 

With  sacks  of  golden  grain. 

His  station  he  took,  but  in  vain  did  he  look 

For  a  customer  all  the  moni : 
Though  the  farmers  all,  ww  Farmer  Wall, 

They  sold  oiT  all  tlicir  com. 
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Then  home  he  went,  sore  discontent, 

And  many  an  oalli  he  swore. 
And  he  kicked  up  rows  wilh  his  children  and  spouse. 

When  they  met  him  at  tlie  door. 

Next  market-day  he  drove  away 

To  the  town  his  loaded  wain  : 
The  farmers  all,  save  Farmer  Wall, 

They  sold  off  all  their  grain. 

No  bidder  he  found,  and  he  stood  astound 

At  the  close  of  the  market  day. 
When  the  market  was  done,  and  the  chapmen  were  gone 

Each  man  his  several  way. 

He  stalked  by  his  load  along  the  road; 

His  face  with  wrath  was  red: 
His  arms  he  tossed,  like  a  good  man  crossed 

In  seeking  his  daily  bread. 

His  face  was  red,  and  fierce  was  his  tread. 

And  with  lusty  voice  cried  he, 
"  My  corn  I  '11  lscII  to  the  devil  of  hell, 

If  he  11  ray  chapman  be," 

These  words  he  spoke  just  under  an  oak 

Seven  hundred  winters  old  ; 
And  he  straight  wa:$  aware  of  a  man  sitting  there 

On  the  roots  and  gras^iy  mould. 

The  roots  rose  high,  o'er  the  green-sward  dry, 

And  the  grass  around  was  green. 
Save  just  the  space  of  the  stranger's  place, 
Where  it  seemed  as  fire  had  been. 

All  scorched  was  the  spot,  as  g:ipsy-pot 

Had  swung  and  bubbled  thtre : 
The  grass  was  marred,  the  roots  were  charred. 

And  the  ivy  stenis  w^ere  bare. 

The  stranger  up-sprung:  to  the  farmer  he  flung 

A  loud  and  friendly  hail, 
And  he  said,  "  1  see  well,  thou  hast  com  to  sell. 

And  I  '11  buy  it  on  the  nail" 

The  twain  in  a  trice  agreed  on  the  price ; 

The  stranger  his  earnest  paid, 
And  with  Iiorses  and  wain  to  come  for  ihe  grain 

His  own  appointment  made. 

The  farmer  cracked  his  whip^  and  tracked 

His  way  right  merrily  on  : 
He  struck  up  a  song  as  he  trudged  along, 

For  joy  that  his  job  was  done. 
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Ilig  cbiUlren  fair  lie  danced  in  the  air ; 

His  heart  with  joy  was  big ; 
He  kisKcd  his  wife;  he  seized  a  knife. 

He  Klew  a  sucking  pig. 

The  fnggota  burned,  t'.ic  porklini:  turned 

And  criK'klcd  before  the  fire ; 
And  on  odour  arose,  that  was  sweet  in  the  dose 

Of  a  passing  ghostly  friar. 

He  twirled  at  the  pin,  he  entered  in, 

He  «ale  down  at  the  board ; 
The  pig  he  bl^&ed,  when  he  saw  it  well  dressed, 

And  the  humming  ale  out- poured. 

The  friar  laughed,  the  friur  quulFed, 

He  chirped  like  a  bird  in  May ; 
The  farmer  told  Itow  hlii  corn  he  hod  sold 
As  he  journeyed  home  that  day. 

The  friar  he  quaffed,  but  no  longer  he  laughed, 

He  changed  from  red  to  pale : 
•«<)Ii.  helpless  elf  I  'tis  the  fiend  himself 

To  whom  thou  ha«t  made  tliy  sale  I" 

The  friar  be  quaffed,  he  took  a  deep  drought ; 

He  croftsed  hinitielf  aniaitt : 
♦♦Oh,  slave  of  pelf  I  'tis  the  deviJ  himself 

To  whonj  thou  hast  sold  iliy  grain  ! 

'*And  Kure  as  the  day,  he'll  fetch  litre  away, 
With  tlie  corn  which  thou  huKt  Kold, 

If  tliou  let  him  pay  o'er  one   tester  more 
Than  thy  settled  price  in  gold." 

The  farmer  gave  vent  to  a  loud  lament, 

Tlic  wife  to  a  long  outcry ; 
Their  relish  for  pig  and  ule  wn»  flown ; 
The  friar  alone  picked  every  bone, 

And  drained  the  tiagon  dry. 

The  friar  was  gone  :  tlic  morning  dawn 
Appeared,  and  the  strangers  wnin 

Came  to  the  hour,  with  »ix-horNe  power, 
To  fetch  tlie  purchased  gruin, 

The  horses  were  black :  on  their  dewy  trock 
Light  jiteam  from  the  ground  up-curled  ; 

Ixmg  wreath*  of  «mokc  trum  tluir  nustrilii  broke. 
And  their  tails  like  torches  whirled. 

More  dark  and  grtni«  in  face  and  limb, 

Seemed  the  ulranger  than  before, 
A»  his  empty  wain,  with  «tced»  thrtcc  tsrah)) 

Drew  up  to  the  farmer's  door. 
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justice,  a  picture  of  health  and  comeliness.  Lord  I  what  an  eye  she 
had  ! — and  her  leg  !  nothing  but  the  pout  would  prevent  a  man  from 
following  it  to  the  very  end  of  Oxford-street.  Biddy  and  I  were  next 
neighbours — our  houses  joined —  llie  gardens  were  only  separated 
by  a  low  hedge,  and  by  standing  on  an  inverted  flower-pot  one  could 
accomplish  a  kiss  across  Jt  easily.  There  was  no  harm  in  tJie  thing — 
it  was  merely  for  the  fun  of  trying  an  experiment— and  when  a  gera- 
nium was  damaged,  we  left  the  blame  upon  the  cats. 

Although  there  was  a  visiting  acquaintance  between  the  retired 
quartermaster  and  the  relict  of  the  defunct  dragoon,  never  had  any 
cordiality  existed  between  the  bouses.  My  aunt  OFinn  was  as  lofty 
in  all  things  appertaining  to  her  consequence,  as  if  she  had  been  tJie 
widow  of  a  common-councilman ;  and  Roger  Mac  Gawly,  having 
ficrnped  together  a  good  round  sum,  by  the  means  quartermasters  have 
made  money  since  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  not  inclined  to  admit 
any  inieriority  on  his  part.  Mrs.  OTinn  could  never  imagine  that 
any  circumstances  could  remove  the  barrier  in  dignity  which  stood 
between  the  non-commissioned  officer  and  the  captain.  While  ar- 
guing on  the  saw,  that  "  a  living  ass  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  Rorrcr 
contended  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  Captain  OTinn  ;  he,  Roger, 
being  alive  and  merry  in  the  town  of  Ballinamore,  while  the  departed 
commuoder  had  been  laid  under  a  "  counterpane  of  daisies"  in  some 
counterscarp  in  the  Low  Countries.  Biddy  and  I  laughed  at  the 
feuds  of  our  superiors;  and  on  the  evening  of  a  desperate  blow-up,  we 
met  at  sunset  in  the  garden — agreed  that  the  old  people  were  fool« 
— and  resolved  that  nothing  should  interrupt  our  friendly  relations. 
Of  course  the  treaty  was  ratified  with  a  kiss,  for  I  recollect  that  next 
morning  the  cats  were  heavily  censured  for  capsizing  a  box  of 
mignonette. 

No  wonder  then  that  I  parted  from  Biddy  with  regret.     I  sat  wi 
her  till  we  heard  the  quartermaster  scrape  his  feet  at  the  hall-door 
on  his  return  from  his  club,  and  kissing  poor  Biddy  tenderly,  as  Rogi 
entered  by  the  front,  I  levanted  by  the  buck-door.     I  fancied  mysel 
desperately  in  love,  and  was  actually  dreaming  of  my  dulcinea,  when 
my  aunt's  maid  called  me  before  day,  to  prepare  for  the  stage-coach 
that  was  to  convey  me  to  my  regiment  in  Dublin. 

In  a  few  weeks  an  ensigncy  dropped  it,  and  I  got  in.  Time  slipped 
insensibly  away — montlis  became  years— and  three  passed  before  I 
revifeitcd  Ballinamore-  I  heard,  at  stated  periods,  frum  Mrs.  O'Finn. 
The  letters  were  generally  a  detail  of  bad  luck  or  bad  health-  For 
the  la^t  quarter  she  had  t)cver  marked  honours — or  for  the  lust  weej 
closed  an  eye  with  rheumatism  and  lumbago.  Still,  as  lUcseJ^rhnifuU 
covered  my  small  allowance,  they  were  welcome  as  a  lover's  billet. 
Of  course,  in  these  despatches  the  neighbours  were  duly  mentioned, 
and  every  calamity  occurring  since  her  *'last"  was  faithfully  chroni- 
cled. The  Mac  (iawlys  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  my  aunt's  quar- 
terly notices.  Biddy  liad  got  a  new  gown — or  Biddy  had  got  a  new 
piano — but  since  the  dragoons  had  come  to  town  there  was  no  bearinj  ' 
lier  Young  Hastings  was  never  out  of  the  house — she  hoped  it' 
would  end  well  —  but  everybody  knew  a  light  dragoon  could  have 
little  respect  for  the  daughter  of  a  quartermaster;  and  Mrs.  O'Fiiin 
ended  her  ohservntii^ns  by  hinting  that  if  Roger  went  seldomcr  to  hia 
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^ub,  and  Biddy  more  frequently  to  mass,  wliy  probably  in  llie  end  it 

Buld  be  better  for  both  of  them. 

1  re-entered  the  well-remembered  street  of  Ballinamore  late  in  the 
evening,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  My  aunt  wag  on  a  visit, 
and  she  hud  taken  that  as  a  convenient  seuson  fur  having  her  domicile 
newly  painted.  I  halted  at  tlje  inn,  and  ufler  dinner  strolled  over  the 
way  to  visit  my  quondam  acquaintances,  the  Mac  Gawlys. 

If  I  had  intended  a  surprise,  my  desig^n  would  hnve  been  a  failure. 
The  quartermaster's  establishment  were  on  the  </«/  »•«•/•,  The  fact 
was,  that  since  tlie  removal  of  the  dragoons,  Rollinamore  had  been 
dull  as  ditch-water;  the  orrival  of  a  stranger  in  a  po*t-chaise  of  course 
had  created  a  sensation  in  the  place,  and,  before  the  driver  had  un- 
bamettedt  the  return  of  Lieutenant  O'Shaughnessy  was  regularly 
gaxetted,  and  the  Mac  Gawlys,  in  anticipation  of  a  visit,  were  ready 
to  receive  tiie, 

1  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  with  a  beefsteak  collar  opened 
it-  Hail  Roger  mounted  a  livery?  Ay — faith— there  it  was;  and 
I  began  to  recollect  that  my  aunt  O'Finn  bad  omened  badly  from  the 
6rKt  moment  a  «qundron  of  the  ISth  lights  had  entered  Ballinamore. 

1  found  linger  in  the  hall.  He  shook  my  hand,  swore  it  was  an 
agreeable  surprise,  ushered  me  into  die  dining-room,  and  called  for 
hot  water  and  tumblers.  We  sat  down.  Deeply  did  he  interest  him- 
•eli'  in  all  that  had  befallen  me — deeply  regret  the  absence  of  my 
honoured  aunt — but  I  must  not  stay  at  the  inn,  I  should  be  his  guest; 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  it  was  announced  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
red  collar  had  been  already  despatched  to  transport  my  lugga|;e  to  the 
house.  Excuses  were  idle.  Hogcr's  domicile  was  to  be  head-quar- 
ters; and  when  I  remembered  my  old  tiame,  Biddy.  I  concluded  that 
I  might  for  the  short  time  I  had  to  itay  bo  in  a  Icks  agreeable  esta- 
blishment titan  the  honest  quartermaster's. 

1  was  mortified  to  hear  that  Biddy  had  been  itidis{)osed.  It  was  a 
bad  cold,  she  had  not  been  out  for  a  month  :  but  she  would  mu(He 
herself,  and  meet  mc  in  the  drawing-room.  This,  too,  was  unluckily 
a  night  of  great  importance  in  the  club.  The  new  curate  was  to  be 
balloted  for;  Roger  had  proposed  him;  and,  ert/o,  Kogcr,  as  a  true 
man,  was  bound  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  thing  was  rea- 
dily arranged.  We  Hnishcd  a  second  tumbler,  the  quartermaster  be- 
took hiniKelf  to  the  King's  Arms,  and  the  lieutenant,  meaning  myself» 
to  the  druwing-ruom  of  my  old  inamorata. 

There  was  a  visible  change  in  Roger's  domicile.  Tlie  hoUM  wia 
newly  papered;  axu!  the  livery  anide,  there  was  a  great  la- 

crea«e  of  gentility  il  ,  it  the  whole  c.«tablif^hment.  Instead  of 
bounding  to  the  presence  by  three  stairs  at  a  time,  ns  I  u»ed  to  do  in 
lang  svne,  I  was  ceremoniously  paraded  to  the  lady's  chamber  by 
htm  of  the  beefsteak  collar;  mid  tliere,  rechning  languidly  on  a  sofa, 
and  wrap{K*d  in  a  voluminous  shawl,  Biddy  Mac  Gawly  held  out  her 
hand  to  welcome  her  old  confederate. 

•*  My  darling  Biddy  I"* — "  My  dear  Terence  T  and  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries were  got  over.  I  looked  at  my  old  flame — she  was  greatly 
chaofed*  and  three  years  had  wrought  a  marvellous  n!  .    I  le/t 

her  ft  •prigfally  iftrl — she  was  now  a  woman — and  j  very 

pretty  one ;  althmifh  Ihe  roeineM  of  soventecn  was  gouc.  and  a  deli- 
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^^  Oh  !  the  lor«d  a  bold  dragoon, 

With  hi»  loug  sword,  saddle,  bridle." 


I  was  thunderstruck.  "Confound  the  dragoon  !'*  thought  I,  ''and 
his  long  sword,  saddle,  and  bridle,  into  the  bargain.  Gad  !  I  wUh 
MauDsell  had  told  me  what  it  was.  Well— what,  suppose  I  ask  Biddjr 
herself?"  I  had  half  resolved  that  evening  to  have  asked  her  a  very 
different  question ;  but,  'faith !  I  determined  now  to  make  some  in- 
quiries touching  Cornet  Hastings  of  the  13th,  before  Miss  Btddjr 
Mac  Gawly  should  be  invited  to  become  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy- 

My  host  announced  that  dinner  was  quite  ready,  and  I  found 
Biddy  in  the  eating-room.  She  was  prettily  dressed,  as  an  invalid 
should  be ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  cold,  looked  remarkably  hand- 
some. I  should  to  a  certainty  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in  love, 
had  not  jVIaunsell'8  innuendo  respecting  the  young  dragoon  operated 
as  a  damper. 

Dinner  proceeded  as  dinners  always  do,  and  Roger  was  bent  on 
hospitality.  1  fancied  that  Biddy  regarded  me  with  some  interest, 
while  momentarily  I  felt  an  increasing  tenderness  that  would  have 
ended,  I  suppose,  in  a  direct  declaration,  but  for  the  monitory  hint 
which  I  hud  received  from  my  old  schoolfellow.  1  was  dying  to  know 
what  Maunsell's  allusion  pointed  at,  and  I  casually  threw  out  a  feeler. 

"  And  you  are  so  dull,  you  say  ?  Yes,  Biddy,  you  must  miss  the 
dragoons  sadly. — By  the  way,  there  was  a  friend  of  mine  here.  Did 
you  know  Tom  Hastings  r" 

1  never  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  daughter  more  confused. 
Biddy  blushed  like  a  peony,  and  Boger  seemed  desperately  bothered. 
At  last  the  quartermaster  responded, 

"  Fact  is — as  a  military  man,  showed  the  cavalry  some  attention — 
constantly  at  the  house— anxious  to  be  civil — helped  them  to  make 
out  forage — but  d — d  wild — obliged  to  cut,  and  keep  them  at  a  lUs- 
tance." 

"  Ay,  Maunscll  hinted  something  of  that." 

I  thought  Biddy  would  have  fainted,  and  Roger  grew  red  as  the 
footman's  collar. 

"  Pshaw  I  d — d  gossiping  chap  that  Maunsell.  Young  Hastings — 
infernal  hem|> — used  to  ride  with  Biddy.  Persuaded  her  to  get  on  a 
horse  of  his — rnn  away — threw  her — confined  at  this  inn  for  a  week 
— never  admitted  him  to  my  house  afterwards." 

Oh  !  here  was  the  whole  my?.tery  unravelled  !  No  wonder  Roger 
was  indifinant,  and  that  Biddy  would  reddeu  at  the  recollection,  if 
was  devilish  unhandsome  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  and  I  expresseil  my  opi- 
nion in  a  way  that  evidently  pleased  my  host  and  hits  heiress,  and 
showed  how  much  I  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  that  wurF  the 
dragoon. 

My  lair  friend  rose  to  leave  us.  Her  shawl  ciiught  in  the  chair, 
and  1  was  struck  with  the  striking  change  a  few  years  had  ett'ccted  in 
my  old  playfellow.  8he  was  grown  absolutely  stout.  I  involuntarily 
noticed  it. 

"  Lord !  Biddy,  how  fat  you  arc  grown  !" 

A  deeper  blush  than  even  when  I  named  that  luckless  dragoon 
Hushed  to  her  very  brows  at  the  observation,  while  the  quartermaster 
raiher  testily  exclaimed. 
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she  was  a  true  friend  and  a  good  Calholic ;  but,  d —  it,  she  had  old- 
world  notions  about  family,  and  in  pride  the  devil  was  a  fool  to  her.  If 
she  came  home  before  the  ceremony,  there  would  be  an  endless  fuss ; 
and  Roger  concluded  by  suggesting  that  we  should  be  married  the 
next  evening,  and  give  my  liououred  aunt  an  agreeable  surprise." 

That  was  precisely  what  I  wanted ;  and  a  happier  man  never  prewed 
a  pillow  than  I,  after  my  interesting  collnquy  with  the  quartermaster. 

The  lust  morning  of  my  celibacy  dawned.  I  met  Roger  only  at  the 
breakfast  tal>le  ;  for  my  beloved  Biddy,  between  cold  and  virgin  trepi- 
dation, was  /tors  tie  com6at,  and  signified  in  a  tender  billet  her  intention 
to  keep  lier  chamber,  until  the  happy  hour  arrived  that  should  unite  us 
in  the  silken  bonds  of  Hymen.  The  quartermaster  undertook  to  con-^ 
duct  the  nuptial  preparations :  a  friend  of  his  would  perform  the  cere-; 
mony,  and  the  quieter  the  thing  was  done  the  better.  After  breakfast 
he  set  out  to  complete  all  matrimonial  arrangements,  and  I  strolled 
into  the  garden  to  ruminate  on  my  approaching  happiness^  and  blest 
Heaven  for  the  treasure  I  was  destined  to  possess  in  Biddy  Mac Gawly. 

No  place  could  have  been  more  appropriately  selected  for  tender 
meditation.     Jliere  was  the  conscious  hedge,  that  had  witnessed  the 
first  kiss  of  love  ;  ay,  and,  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  tlie  iden- 
tical  flower-pot  on  which  her  sylphic  form  had  rested; — sylphic  ii 
was  no  longer,  ft>r  the  slender  girl  had  ripened  into  a  stout  and  cornel 
gentlewoman  ;  and  she  would  be  mine — mine  that  very  evening. 

"  Ah  !   Terence,"  I  said  in  an  under-tone,  ''  few  men  at  twenty-one 
have  drawn  such  a  prize.     A  thousand  pounds!   ready  cash — a  regi- 
ment in  perspective — a  wife  in  hand  ;  and  such  a  wife — young,  artlesi 
tender,  and  attached.     By  everything  matrimontal,  you  have  the  lucl 
of  thousands  I" 

My  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  on  the  other  side  of 
fence.  1  looked  over.  It  was  my  aunt's  maid;  and  great  was 
nmtual  astonishment.     Judy  blessed  herself,  as*  she  ejaculated — 

'*  Holy  Virgin  f  Master  Terence,  is  that  you?" 

I  satisfied  her  of  my  identity,  and  learned  to  my  unspeakable  sur» 
prise  that  my  aunt  had  returned  unexpectedly,  and  that  she  hud  not 
the  remotest  suspicion  that  her  aflectionate  nephew,  myself,  was  can- 
toned within  pistol-shot.  Without  consideration  I  hopped  over  the 
hedge,  and  next  minute  was  in  the  presence  of  my  honoured  pro- 
tectress, the  relict  of  the  departed  captain. 

**  Blessed  angels!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Finn,  as  she  took  me  to  her 
arms,  and  favoured  me  with  a  kiss,  in  which  there  was  more  black- 
guard ♦  than  ambrosia.  "  Arrah  !  Terence,  jewel  f  what  the  devil 
drove  ye  here?     Lord  pardon  me  for  mentioning  him!" 

"  My  duty,  dear  aunt.  1  am  but  a  week  landed  from  Jersey,  and 
could  not  rest  till  I  got  leave  from  the  colonel  to  run  down  betweea 
returns,  and  pay  you  a  hurried  visit.     Lord  !  how  well  you  look  I" 

"  Ah  ;  then,  Terence,  jewel,  it 's  hard  for  me  to  took  well,  con- 
sidering the  way  T  have  be^n  fretted  by  the  tenants,  and  afflicted 
with  the  lumbago.  Denis  Clark— may  the  widow's  curse  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes  I — ^bundled  off  to  America  with  a  neighbour's  wife, 
and  a  year  and  a  half's  rent  along  with  her,  the  tliief !  And  tlien, 
*ince  Holland  tide,  I  have  not  had  a  day's  health." 
•  I'uHrw  Iri»li  snuff. 
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"  What  ia  her  father,  Terence  ?" — "  A  soldier,  ma'am." 

"  Lord  I — quite  enough.     He  's  by  profession  a  gentleman  :  an^ 
can't  expect  to  find  every  day  descendants  from  the  kirjgs   of  Con-I 
naught,  like  the  O'Shaughnessy's  and  the  OTinns.     But  when  is  it 
take  place,  Terence  ?" — '*  Why,  faith,  ina'ani,  it  was  a  bit  of  a  secret  j 
but  I  can  keep  nothing  from  you." 

"  And  why  should  ye?  Haven't  I  been  to  you  more  than  a  mother, 
Terence?" 

"  1  am  to  be  married  this  evening." 

"  This  evening !  Holy  Saint  Patrick !  and  yoii  're  sure  of  the 
money  ?     It's  not  a  rent-charge — nothing  of  bills  or  bonds?" 

'*  Nothing  hut  bank-notes;  nothing  but  the  araf/ttdh-sheese"^ 

"  Oh  1  iny  blessing  be  about  ye  night  and  day.  Arrah,  Terence, 
what 's  her  name  ?" 

"  You  Ml  not  mention  iL     We  want  the  thing  done  quietly." 

•*  Augh,  Terence;  and  do  you  think  1  would  let  anything  ye  told 
me  slip?     By  this  cross," — and  Mrs.  O'Finn  bisected  tlie  forefin^ 
of  her  left  hand  with  the  corresponding  digit  of  the  right  one, — *' 
face  of  clay  shall  never  be  the  wiser  of  anything  ye  mention  I" 

After  this  desperate  adjuration  there  was  no  refusing  ray  aunt's 
request. 

"  You  know  her  well," — and  I  looked  extremely  cunning. 

"  Do  1,  Terence  ?  Let  me  see — I  have  it.  It 's  Ellen  Robinson. 
No — though  her  money  's  safe,  there  's  but  five  hundred  ready."  , 

♦*  Guess  again,  aunt." 

•♦  Is  it  DeBsie  Lloyd  ?  No — though  the  old  miller  is  rich  as  a  Jew, 
he  would  not  part  a  guinea  to  save  t)ie  whole  human  race,  or  make 
his  daughter  a  duchess." — "  Far  from  the  mark  as  ever,  aunu" 

"  Well,"  returaied  Mrs.  O'Finn  with  a  sigh,  "  I  'm  fairly  puzzled." 

"  Whisper!"  and  I  playfully  took  her  hand,  and  put  my  hpg  close] 
to  her  cheek.     "  It  *s — 

•*  Who  ? — wlio,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  ?" — "  Biddy  Mac  Gawrly !" 

**  Oh,  Jasus  I"  ujarulated  die  captain's   relict,  as   «he  sank  upon 
a  chair.     **  1 'm    murdered!     Give   me   roy  salts,   there.     Terence' 
O'Shaughnessy,  don't  touch  me.     I  put  the  cross  between  us,"  and  | 
she  made  a  crucial  flourish  with   her   hand,     '*  You  have  tini&hed 
me,  ye  villain.     Holy  Virgin  I   what  sins  have  I  committed,  that  i 
should  be  disgraced  in  my  old  age?     Meat  never  crossed  my  lips  of] 
I  a  Friday  ;  I  was  regular  at  muss,  and  never  missed  confei^sion  ;  and^  i 
'  w  hen  the  company  were  honest,  played  as  fair  as  everybody  else,  < 
1  wish  I  was  at  peace  with  poor  dear  Tat  OTinn.     Oh !  murder  I 
murder !" 

1  stared  in  amazement.  If  Roger  Mac  Gawly  had  been  a  highway- 
man, hiff  daughter  could  not  have  been  an  object  of  greater  horror  to 
Mrs.  O'Finn.  At  last  I  mustered  words  to  attempt  to  reason  with 
her,  but  to  my  desultory  appeals  she  ruturned  abfise  fit  only  for  a 
pickpocket  to  receive. 

"  Hear  n>e,  madam." — ••  Oh,  you  common  ommaiimm!"\ 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  listen  !" — *'  Oh  I  that  the  O'Finns  and  the 
O'Shaughncssys  should  be  disgraced  by  a  mean-spirited  fjotumouyrX 
of  your  kind  1" 

•  .i«y/if^,  tiuli  down.  |  A  tool,  }  A  wmiJtloii. 
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tton  of  the  fair  sex  attributed  her  conlrnemeot  to  the  true  cause,  and 
whispered  that  Miss  Mac  Guwiy  was  "  as  ladies  wished  to  be  who 

love  their  lords." 

Here  was  a  solution  to  the  mystery  I     It  was  now  pretty  easjf 
to  comprehend  why  IJiddy  was  swathed  like  a  mummy,  and  Roger'' 
so  ready  with  his  cash.     No  wonder  the  demoiselte  was  anxious  to 
abridge  delay,  and  the  old  crimp  so  obliging  in  procuring  a  priest  andj 
preparing  all  requisite  mutters  for  immediate  hymeneals.     What  wa*l 
to  be  done  ?     What,  but  denounce  the  frail  fair  one,  and  annihilate 
that  villain  her  father.     Wiiliout  a  word  of  explanation  I  caught  up 
my  hat,  and  left  the  house  in  u  hurry,  and  Mrs.  O'Finn  in  a  stale  of 
nervousness  that  threatened  to  beeuujt'  hysterical. 

When  I  reached  the  quartermaster's  habitation,  I  hastened  to  my 
own  apartment,  and  got  my  traps  together  in  double  quick.  I  in- 
tended to  have  abdicated  (juietly^  and  lavourcd  the  intended  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  with  an  epistle  communicating  the  reasons  that  in- 
duced me  to  decline  the  honour  of  her  hand ;  but  on  the  landing  my 
worthy  father-in-law  cut  otf  my  retreat,  and  a  purling  tcie'd'tcte  be- 
came unavoidable.  He  appeared  in  great  spirits  at  the  success  of 
his  interview  with  the  parson* 

"  Well,  Terence,  I  have  done  the  business.  The  old  chap  made 
a  parcel  oC  objections;  but  he's  poor  as  Lazarus — -slily  slipped 
him  ten  pounds,  and  that  quieted  his  scruples.  He  's  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning.'* — "  He  's  a  useful  person,"  I  replied  drily;  "  and 
all  you  want  is  a  son-in-law." 

•'  A  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  father  of  Miss  Biddy. — **  A  aon-in- 
law." 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" — *'  Not  a  jot  more  or  less 
than  what  I  say.  You  have  procured  the  priest,  but  1  suspect  ti\e 
bridegroom  will  not  be  forthcoming." 

-'  Zuunds  sir !  do  you  mean  to  treat  my  daughter  with  disre- 
spect ?" — "  Upon  constderatiotjj  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  deprive 
my  old  friend  Hastings  of  his  pupil.  Why,  wiili  another  week's 
private  tuition  Biddy  might  offer  lier  services  to  Astley." 

*'  Sir, — if  you  mean  to  he  Impertinent,  — "  and  Roger  began  to 
bluster,  while  the  noise  brought  the  (uutman  to  the  hall,  and  Miss 
Biddy  to  the  banisters  '  sliawled  to  the  nose.*   I  began  to  lose  temper. 
'^*  Why,  you  infernal  old  crimp!" — "  You  audacious  young  scoun- 
drel !" 

"  Oh,  Jasus  I  gentlemen  I  Pace,  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Mo- 
ther !"  cried  the  butler  from  below, 

*'  Father,  jewel  I  Terence,  my  only  love  1"  screamed  Miss  Biddy 
over  the  staircase.  "  What  is  the  matter?" — '*  He  wants  tube  off  I" 
roared  the  ijuartermaster. 

"  Stop,  Terence,  or  you  '11  have  my  life  to  ajiswer  for," — *'  Lord, 
Biddy,  how  fat  you  are  grown  !" 

*'  You  shall  fulfil  your  promise,"  cried  Roger,  "  or  1  '11  write  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  memorial  tlie  commander-in-chief." — •"  You 
may  memorial  your  best  friend,  the  devil^  you  old  crimp  V  and  I 
forced  ray  way  to  the  htill. 

**  Come  back,  you  deceiver  !'*  exelairacd  Miss  Mac  Gawly.  — 
*♦  Arrah,  Biddy,  go  tighten  yourself,"  said  I. 
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*•  OK,  I  'm  fainting  !"  screamed  Roger's  heiress. 

•'  Don't  let  him  out  •"  roared  her  sire-. 

The  gentleman  with  the  beefsteak  collar  made  a  demonstration 
to  interrupt  my  retreat,  and  in  return  received  a  box  on  the  cur  thut 
sent  him  nalf-wav  dowTi  the  kitchen  Btairf(. 

"  Tlierc,"  I  Buid, "  give  that  to  the  old  rogue,  your  master,  with  my 
Ijesl  conjpliments,"  —  and  bounding  from  the  hall-door,  Biddy  Mac 
Gawly,  like  Lord  Ullin's  daughter,  "was  left  lamenting!*' 

Well,  there  is  no  describing  the  rttokairn*  a  blow-up  like  thi*  oc- 
casioned in  a  country  town.  I  was  unmercifully  quizzed ;  but  the 
quartermaster  and  his  heircBS  found  it  advisable  to  abdicate.  Roger 
renjovcd  hin  houfiehold  god*  to  the  metropolis — Miss  Biddy  favoured 
him  in  due  time  with  a  grandson;  and  when  I  returned  from  South 
America,  I  learned  that  **this  lost  love  of  mine"  had  accompanied  a 
Welsh  lieutenant  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  who,  not  being  '■*■  over-parti- 
cular "about  trifles,  hud  obtaineil  on  the  same  morning  a  wife,  an 
heir,  and  an  estate — with  Hugcr's  bk^ssing  into  the  bargain. 


REDDY  O'DIIYSCULL, 

SCHOOLMA8TBR    AT    WATER-iiRASS-IlILL, 

TO  MR.  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER. 

8iB, — I  write  to  vou  concerning  the  late  P.  P-  of  this  parish — 
his  soul  to  glory  !  fur»  as  Virgil  says, — and  devil  a  doubt  of  it,— 
Cnndidta  innictum  miratur  limcn  Olyrnpi, 
Sub  prtUhu$i/t*f  vitift  nubf4  rt  udrra  potior. 

Hit  ii«LiQui»,  sir,  in  two  voUinies,  have  been  sent  down  liere 
from  Dublin,  for  the  use  of  my  l>oys,  by  order  of  the  National 
Education  Board,  with  directions  to  cram  the  spalf^teens  all  at 
once  with  such  a  power  of  knowledge  that  they  may  forget  the 
hunger :  which  plan,  between  you  and  nie,  (though  I  say  it 
that  oughtn't)  is  all  sheer  bladtUrum-skate :  for^  an  Juvenal 
maintains,  jtjitnm  ntomochm^  &c.  &c.  —  an  empty  bag  won't 
fttand  ;  you  must  first  fill  it  with  praties.  Give  us  a  |KX)r-Iaw, 
sir,  and,  trust  me,  you  will  hear  no  more  about  Rock  and  n^ 
peal ;  no,  nor  of  the  rint^  again«.t  which  latter  humbug  the  man 
of  God  set  his  face  outright  during  his  hnncst  and  honourable 
lifetime;  for,  sir,  though  he  differed  with  Mr.  MiK>re  ubdut 
Irish  round  towers,  ana  a  few  French  nnindelays,  in  thii  they 
fully  agreed. 

As  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  arc  Publisher  in  ordinary  to 
hi*  Majesty,  I  intend  from  lime  to  time  conveying  through  you 
to  the  ear  of  royalty  some  detidtruta  curiosa  ffyUrnia:  from 
ihe  pen  of  the  deceased  ;  matters  which  remain  penh  tjte,  i/i 
Mcriniit^  to  use  the  style  of  your  great  namesake.  For  the  pre- 
•ent,  I  merely  send  you  a  few  cUfisic  scrap  collected  by  I>r. 
Prout,  in  Sijme  convent  abroad  ;  and,  wishing  every  success  to 
yojr  Miscellany,  am  ytnir  hurnble  servant,  R.  0*1>. 

*  Angikly  conrusioa. 


Scrap  No.  I.  Water- gra*s-MO, 

There  flourishes,  I  hear,  in  London,  a  Mr.  HrnsoN»  whose 
reputation  as  a  comic  lyrist,  it  would  seem,  has  firmly  taken 
root  in  the  great  metropolis.  Many  are  the  laughter-compelling 
productions  of  his  merry  genius ;  but  "  Burneif  Braliaghans 
Courtship  "  may  be  termed  his  opus  mugnum.  It  has  been  my 
lot  to  pick  a  few  dry  leaves  from  the  laurel- wreath  of  Mr. 
Moore,  who  could  well  afford  the  loss;  I  know  not  whether  I 
can  meddle  rightly  after  a  similar  fashion  with  Hudson  s  bay.| 
Yet  is  there  a  strange  coincidence  of  thought  and  expression,  ' 
and  even  metre,  between  the  following  remnant  of  antiquity, 
and  his  never-sufliciently-lo-be.encored  song. 

The  original  may  be  seen  at  Bubbio  in  the  Apennines,  —  a 
Benedictine  settlement,  well  known  as  the  earliest  asylum  open-j 
ed  to  learning  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     The   Irish] 
monk  Colombanus  had  the  merit  of  founding  it,  and  it  longrj 
remained  tenanted  by  natives  of  Ireland.     Among  them  it  has] 
been  ascertained  that  Dante  lived  for  some  time,  and  composed' 
I^tin  verses;  but    I    ounnot    recognise   any   trace  of  hh  stem 
phraseology  in  the  ballad.     It  appears  rather  the  production  of 
some    rustic   of  the  Augustan   age;    perhaps  one  of  Horace**^ 
ploughmen.       It   is   addressed  to  a    certain    Julia    Callapyge, 
(KaAAi7ruy»),)  a  name  which  (for  shortness  I  suppose)  the  rural 
poet  contracts  into  Julia  "Callage'.'*     I  have  diligently  com- 

fared  it  with  the  vulgate  version,  as  sung  by  FitzwiTliam  at  the 
Veemason's  Tavern  ;  and  little  doubt  can  remain  of  its  identity 
and  authenticity.  P.  p. 
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Erat  turbida  nox 

Horu  secundtt  mane 
Quando  proruit  vox 

Carmen  in  hoc  inBn6; 
Viri  misera  mens 

Meditabatur  hymen^ 
Hinc  puelfffi  Hens 

Stabat  obskdens  Umen; 

Semel  tantam  die 
Efig  nostra  Lalagb'; 

Ne  recuses  «c 
Dukia  Julia  Callage'. 

II. 

Plonctibus  aurem  fer, 
Venere  tu  tbrmosior ; 

Die,  hos  muros  per, 
Tuo  favore  potior  I 


I. 

'Twas  on  a  windy  night, 

At  two  o'clock  in  tJie  morning, 
An  Irish  lad  so  tight, 

All  wind  and  weather  scorning. 
At  Judy  Callaghan's  door, 

Sitting  upon  the  palings, 
His  love-tale  he  did  pour. 

And  this  was  part  of  his  wailings: 

Only  9cnf 
You  'il  be  Mrs.  Braltayhan  ; 

Don't  sat/  nay. 
Charming  Jttdy  CaUaghan, 

2. 

Oh!  list  to  what  I  say. 

Charms  you've  got  like  Venua; 
Own  your  love  you  may. 

There  s  but  the  wall  between  us. 
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LItteris  opcram  dm ; 

Lucido  fulges  oculo ; 
Dotes  insuper  quas 

Nummi  sunt  in  I  oculo. 
Novi  quod  apta  sis" 

Ad  procreandam  sobolem  ! 
Possides  (riesciat  quis?) 

Linguam  satis  mobilem.' 

Semef  tuniam  die 
Eris  nostra  Lalage'; 

A'Jf  recuses  sic, 
Dtdcit  Julia  Callage'. 

VI. 

Conjux  utinam  tu 

Fieres,  lepiduni  for,  mi  \ 
Halituni  perdimus»  hcu, 

Te  sopor  urget.     Uoriin  I 
Ingruit  imber  trux — 

Jam  sub  tecto  pellitur 
Is  queni  crnstina  lux'" 

Referet  hue  fidelitiT. 

Semel  tandem  die 
Eris  nostra  Lalage'; 

Ne  recuses  sic, 
Duicis  Julia  Callage'. 


You  've  got  a  cliarming  eye, 

You've  got  some  spelling  and  readir 
You  've  got,  and  so  have  I, 

A  taste  for  genteel  breeding  ; 
You  Ve  ricli,  and  fair»  and  young, 

As  everybody 's  knowing  ; 
You  ve  got  a  decent  tongue 

Whene'er  'tis  set  a-going. 

Onhf  sat/ 
Vr>i/ 1)  f*e  Mrx.  BraUeighnn  ; 

Dant  say  nay^ 
Cliarming  Judy  Callaghan. 

6. 

For  a  wife  till  death 

I  am  willing  to  lUike  y^  ; 
But,  och  I  I  waste  my  breath, 

The  devil  himself  can't  wake  ye. 
'Tis  just  bcgimiing  to  rain, 

So  1 11  get  under  cover  ; 
To-morrow  I  "II  come  again. 

And  be  your  constant  lover. 

Only  say 
You  '11  be  Mrs.  Pndlaghan  ; 

Dont  say  itny, 
Clinnning  Jtuhj  Callagltan, 


NOTt'LJS. 


Aflt   ft*.    <>aamodo  nevvrk  >    ViAt  Prortth. 

Kaloinnnlt  rap  11.1.  i.  IW.  Nli<  forMH  talc  ftt- 
rrint  pUfll*  Kabinaram  qualr*  lUipudmi  lat* 
balatra  C'onncUut  m«iitilurr»«  n«(lrair<. 

Norrut..  0. 

fjurnaii  mthUrm,  fVIn*  vnumcnt  futaiir  rfln- 

j«gl»  DMM  taMMMMa,  pmlrs  trmntll  ul  mutUim, 


Nvrtii.   10. 
Allualo  ad4UlU-him  Mtninlinum, 

«.  T.  X.  ''- 


•»*  Our  Water- grass-hill  correspondent  will  find  scattered  through 
out  our  pages  the  other  tragnients  of  the  defunct  Padre  which  he  ha 
placed  at  our  disposal.  Every  chip  from  so  bnlliant  an  old  block  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  lustre  peculiarly  its  own  ;  hence  we  have  not 
feared  to  disperse  them  up  and  down  our  miscellany.      They  ar 
"  gems  of  the  purest  whiskey.'* — EdiL 
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shall  be  closed,  at  what  hour  of  the  mornino;  they  shall  be 
permiltcd  to  open,  how  soon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  people  to 
eat  their  dinner  on  church-days,  and  other  great  political 
quesiions;  and  sometimes,  lung  after  silence  has  fallen  on  the 
town,  and  Uie  distant  lights  from  the  shops  and  houses  have 
ceased  to  twinkle,  like  far-off  stars,  to  the  siirht  of  the  boatmen 
on  the  river,  the  illumination  in  the  two  unequal-sized  windoi«f'8 
of  the  town-liall,  warns  the  inliabitants  of  Mudfog  that  its  little 
body  of  legislators,  like  a  larger  and  better-known  body  of  the 
same  genus,  a  ^rcat  deal  more  noisy,  and  not  a  whit  ujore  pro-  j 
found,  are  ])alriotical]y  dozing  away  in  company,  far  into  the  i 
night,  for  their  country's  good,  -  ' 

Among  this  knot  of  sage  arul  learned  men,  no  one  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished,  during  many  years,  for  the  quiet  modestj' 
of  his  appearance  and  demeanuur,  as  Nicholas  Tulrurable,  the 
well-known  coal-dealer.  However  exciting  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, however  animating  the  tone  of  the  debate,  or  however 
warm  the  personalities  exciianged,  (and  even  in  Mudfog  we  get 
personal  stimetimes.)  Nicholas  Tulrumble  was  always  the  same. 
To  say  truth,  Nicholas,  being  an  industrious  man,  and  always 
up  betimes,  was  apt  to  fall  asleep  when  a  debate  began,  and  to 
remain  asleep  till  it  was  over,  when  he  would  wake  up  very 
much  refreshed,  and  give  his  vote  with  the  greatest  compla- 
cency. The  fact  was,  that  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  knowing  that 
everybody  there  hatl  made  up  his  mind  beforehand,  considered 
the  talking  as  just  a  long  botheration  about  nothing  at  all ;  and 
to  the  present  hour  it  remains  a  question,  whether,  on  this  point 
at  all  events,  Nicholas  Tiiiriimble  was  not  pretty  near  right. 

Time,  which  strews  a  man's  head  with  silver,  sometimes  fills 
his  pockets  with  gold.  As  he  gradually  performed  one  good 
office  for  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  he  was  obliging  enough  not  to 
omit  the  other.  Nicliolas  began  life  in  a  wooden  tenement  of 
four  feet  scpiare,  with  a  capital  of  two  and  ninepence,  and  a 
stock  in  trade  of  three  bushels  and  a-half  of  coals,  exclusive  of 
the  large  lump  which  hung,  by  way  of  sign-board,  outside. 
Then  he  enlarged  the  shed,  and  kept  a  truck  ;  then  he  left  the 
shed,  and  the  truck  too,  and  started  a  donkey  and  a  Mrs.  Tul» 
rumble;  then  he  moved  again  and  set  up  a  cart ;  the  cart  was 
soon  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  waggon ;  and  so  he  went  on, 
like  ids  great  predecessor  Wbittington  —  only  witiiout  a  cat  for 
a  partner  —  increasing  in  wealth  and  fame,  until  at  last  he  gave 
up  business  altogether,  and  retired  with  Mrs.  Tulrumble  and 
family  to  Mudfog  Hall,  which  he  had  liiniself  erected,  on  somer 
thing  which  he  endeavoured  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief 
was  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  town  of 
Mudfog. 

About  tliis  lime,  it  began  to  be  murmured  in  JIudfog,  that 
Nicholas  Tulrumble  was  growing  vain  and  haughty  ;  ihm  pro- 
sperity and  success  had  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  his  maimer^ 
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and  tainted  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart ;  in  short,  that  he 
wm  •elting  up  for  a  pubHc  character  and  a  jjreat  gentleman, 
and  aflecta}  to  look  down  u[>on  his  old  companions  wiili  com- 
paii^ion  and  contempt.  Whether  these  reports  were  at  the  time 
wcli'founded,  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Tnlrutnble  very 
shortly'  afterwards  started  a  four-wheel  chaise,  driven  by  a  taU 
postilion  in  a  yellow  cap, — that  Mr.  Tulrumble  junior  took  to 
soioking  cigars,  and  calling  tlie  footman  a  **  feller," — and  that 
Mr.  I'ulrumblefrom  that  iiine  forth,  was  no  more  seen  in  his  old 
•eat  in  the  chintnev -corner  of  the  Lighterman's  Arms  at  night. 
This  look-^d  bad  ;  but,  more  than  this,  it  began  to  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Nicholas  Tulrumble  attended  the  corporation  meel- 
iDgft  more  fretjucnily  than  heretofore;  that  he  no  longer  went  to 
sleap  as  he  had  done  for  so  many  years,  but  propped  his  eyelids 
<)[>en  with  his  two  foreHngers;  that  he  read  the  newspapers  by 
himstelf  at  home ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
abroad  U\  distant  and  mysterious  allusions  to  **  masses  of  peo- 
ple," and  *•  the  pnifHrrty  of  the  country,"  and  **  productive 
power,^  and  '•  the  nioniecl  interest  :*"  all  of  which  denoted  and 
pnived  that  Nicholas  Tulrumble  waR  either  mad,  or  worse;  and 
It  puzzled  the  good  people  of  Mudftig  amazingly. 

At  length,  nlxiut  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  Mr. 
Tulrumble  and  fauiily  went  up  to  London  ;  the  middle  of  October 
being,  as  Mrs.  Tulrumble  informed  her  acquaintance  in  Mud« 
fog,  the  very  height  of  the  fashionable  season. 

Somehow  or  other,  just  about  this  time,  despite  the  health* 
preserving  air  of  Mudfog,  the  Mayor  died.  It  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinary circuuKHtance  ;  he  had  lived  in  Mudfog  for  eighty- 
five  years.  The  corporation  didn't  understand  it  at  all ;  indeed 
it  waa  with  great  difficulty  that  one  old  gentleman,  who  was  a 
l^reat  stickler  for  forms  **^**^  dissuaded  from  proposing  a  vote  of 
censure  on  such  unaccimntable  conduct.  Strange  as  it  was, 
however,  die  he  did,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
corporation  ;  and  the  corporation  were  imperatively  called  upon 
to  elect  hia  successor.  So,  they  met  for  the  purpose  ;  and  being 
very  full  of  Nicholas  Tulrumble  just  then,  and  Nicholas  Tul- 
rumble being  a  very  important  man,  they  elected  him,  and  wrote 
off  to  London  by  the  very  next  post  to  actptaint  Nicholas  Tul- 

ublc  with  his  new  elevation. 

Sow,  it  K^ing  Novendwr  time,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Tulrumble 
[ia  the  capital,  it  fell  out  that  he  was  present  at  the  Lord 

_  It's  show  and  dinner,  at  sight  of  the  glory  and  splentlour 
rhcreof,  he,  Mr.  Tulrumble,  waN  greatly  inortifieil,  inasmuch  as 
the  reflection  would  A>rce  itself  on  his  mind,  that,  had  he  been 
bom  in  London  instead  of  in  Mudfog,  he  might  have  been  a 
l^ird  Mayor  loo,  and  have  patroiiisetl  the  judges,  and  been 
affable  to  the  Lord  Chanctdlor,  and  friendly  with  the  I'rcmier. 
and  coldly  condescending  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and 
have  dined  with  a  flag  behind  his  back,  and  done  a  great  many 
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otlier  acts  and  deeds  which  unto  Lord  Mayors  of  London  pecu- 
liarly appertain.  The  more  he  thou«^ht  of  the  Lord  Mayor*  tl»<? 
more  enviable  a  personage  he  seemed.  To  be  a  King  was  all 
very  well ;  but  what  was  the  Kint;  to  the  Lord  Mayor  !  When 
the  King  made  a  speech,  everybody  knew  it  was  somebody  else** 
writing:  whereas  here  was  the  Lord  Mayor,  talkin*^  away  fiir 
half  an  hour  —  all  out  of  his  own  head — amidst  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  whole  company,  wliilc  it  was  notorious  that  the 
King  might  talk  to  his  parliament  till  he  was  black  in  the  face 
without  getting  so  much  as  a  single  cheer.  As  all  these  reflec- 
tions passed  through  the  mind  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  appeared  to  him  the  greatest  sovereign 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  beating  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ail  lo 
nothing,  and  leaving  the  Great  Alogul  immeasurably  behind. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Tulrumble  was  pondering  over  these  thing^J 
and  inwardly  cursing  the  fate  which  had  pitched  his  coal-sbe^B 
in  Mudfog,  when  the  letter  of  the  corporation  was  put  into  hl^i 
hand,  A  crimson  flush  mantled  over  his  face  as  he  read  it,  for 
visions  of  brightness  were  already  dancing  before  hisinmgiuation. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tulrumble  to  his  wife,  "  ihej  have 
elected  me  Mayor  of  Mudfog." 

"  Lor-a-mussy  !'"  said  Mrs.  Tulrumble:  "  why,  what's  become 
of  old  Sniggs  .'•^ 

"  The  late  Mr.  Sniggs,  Mrs.  Tulrumble,''  said  Mr.  Tulrumble 
sharply,  for  he  by  no  means  approved  of  the  notion  of  uncere- 
moniously designating  a  gentleman  who  had  fille<l  the  high 
office  of  Mayor  as  '*  old  Sniggs,'' — *'  The  late  Mr.  Sniggs,  Mrs. 
Tulrumble,  is  dead.** 

The  communication  was  very  unexpected?  but  Mrs.  Tulruoi- 
ble  only  ejaculated  "  Lor-a-mussy  I"  once  again,  as  if  a  Mayor 
were  a  mere  ordinary  Christian,  at  which  Mr.  Tulrumble  frowned 
gloomily. 

**  What  a  pity  'tan't  in   I.K>ndon,  ain't  it?"  said  Mrs.   Tul- 
rumble, after  a  short  pause  ;   "  what  a  pity  'tan't  in  Londoj 
where  you  might  have  had  a  show." 

"  1   might  have  a  show  in  Mudfug,  if  1  thought  proper, 
apprehend,"  said  Mr.  Tulrumble  mysteriously. 

**  Lor  !  so  you  might,  1  declare,"  rephcd  Mrs.  Tulrumble. 

*•  And  a  good  one  too,"  said  Mr.  Tulrumble. 

"  Deliglitful !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tulrumble. 

**  One  which  would  rather  astonish  the  ignorant  people  down 
there,"  said  Mr.  Tulrumble. 

"  It  would  kill  them  with  envy,"  said  Mrs.  Tulrumble. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  his  Majesty's  lieges  in  Mudfog  should 
be  astonished  wiili  splendour,  and  slaughtered  with  eovy^  and 
that  such  a  show  should  take  place  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
that  town,  or  in  any  other  town  before,  —  no,  not  even  in  Loo* 
don  itself. 

Oo  the  very  next  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  down  came 
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the  till  postilion  in  a  p<j'*t-thaij'C. — not  iipon  one  of  the  horses, 
hui  inside — actually  insitle  ihi*  chaise, — and  driving  up  to  the 
very  dfM>r  of  the  town-hall,  where  the  corporation  were  assembled, 
delivered  a  letter,  written  by  the  Lord  knows  who,  and  signed  by 
Nicholas  Tulruuible,  in  which  Nicholas  said,  all  through  four 
sides  of  closely-written,  ^ilt-edgc*!,  hot-pressed,  Bath  post  lelter- 
puper,  that  he  responded  to  the  call  of  his  fellow  townsmen 
wilh  feelin«js  of  heartfelt  delight ;  ihat  he  accepted  the  arduous 
office  which  their  confidence  had  imposed  upon  him;  that  they 
would  never  find  him  shrinking  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ; 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  execute  his  functions  with  all  that 
dignity  which  their  magnitude  and  importance  demanded  ;  and 
A  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  But  even  this  was  not  all. 
The  tall  poNtilion  produced  from  his  right-hand  top-boot  a 
damp  copy  of  that  afternoon's  number  of  the  county  paper; 
and  there,  in  large  type,  running  the  whole  length  o/the  very 
first  column,  was  a  long  address  from  Nicholas  Tulrumble  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Mudfog,  in  which  he  tiaid  that  he  cheerfully 
complied  wilh  their  requisition,  and,  in  short,  a«  if  to  prevent 
any  mistake  abuul  the  matter,  told  them  over  again  what  a 
grand  fellow  he  meant  to  be,  in  very  much  the  same  terms  as 
those  in  which  he  had  already  told  tBem  all  about  the  matter  in 
his  letter. 

The  corporation  stared  at  one  another  very  hard  at  all  this, 
and  then  looked  as  if  for  explanation  to  the  tall  postilion,  but  as 
the  tail  postilion  was  intently  contemplating  the  gold  tassel  on 
the  top  of  his  yellow  cap,  and  eoidd  have  afforded  no  explana- 
tion whatever,  even  if  his  tlumglils  had  been  entirely  disengaged, 
they  contented  themselves  with  coughing  very  dubiously,  and 
looking  very  grave.  The  tall  postilion  then  delivered  another 
letter,  in  which  Nicholas  Tulrumble  informed  the  cor|)oration, 
that  he  intendetl  repairing  (o  the  town-hMll,  in  grand  state  and 
gorgeous  procession,  on  the  Monday  ufiernoon  then  next  ensu- 
ing. At  this  the  corporation  looked  still  more  solemn ;  but,  as 
the  epistle  wound  up  with  a  formal  invitation  to  the  wljole  botly 
to  dine  with  the  Mayor  on  that  day  at  Mudfog  Hall,  Mudfog 
Hill,  Mudfi>g,  they  iKgan  to  see  the  fun  of  the  thing  directly, 
and  sent  liack  their  compliments,  and  they  *d  be  sure  to  cjome. 

Now  there  happened  to  be  in  Mudfog,  as  srnnehow  or  other 
there  docii  hapfx'n  to  lie  in  almost  every  town  in  the  British  do- 
mini<ins,  and  jH'rh.ips  in  foreign  dominions  tcK>— we  think  it  very 
likely,  but,  being  no  grenl  traveller,  cannot  distinctly  say— 
ihce  happened  to  Iw?  in  Mudfog  a  merry-iem|HTi*d,  pleawtnt- 
faccd,  gtxid-for-noihing  bort  of  vagabond,  with  an  invincible  dis- 
like to  mnnual  labour,  and  an  uncontpierable  attachment  to 
strong  l)eer  and  spirits,  whom  everybody  knew,  and  nobody, 
cxci'pt  his  wife,  took  the  trouble  to  quarrel  with,  who  inheritetl 
frt»ni  his  ancestor*  the  apjM'llttlion  of  K<l"Brd  T««'ig«»er,  an*!  re- 
joicrd  in  the  »uAM</«r/  of  Hot(lr-no»cd  Neil.      He  was  drunk 
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upon  ttie  average  once  a  day,  and  penitent  upon  an  equally  fair 

calculation  once  a  month  ;  and  when  he  was  penitent,  he  was 
invariably  in  the  very  last  stafje  of  mandlin  intoxication.  He 
was  a  ragfred,  roving,  roaring  kind  of  fellow,  with  a  burly  form, 
a  sharp  wit,  and  a  ready  head,  and  could  turn  hin  hand  to  any- 
thing when  he  chose  to  do  it.  He  was  by  no  means  opposed  to 
hard  labour  on  principle,  for  he  would  work  away  at  a  cricket- 
match  by  the  t}ay  together, — running,  and  catching,  and  batting, 
and  bowling,  and  revelling  in  toil  which  would  exhaust  a  galley- 
slave.  He  would  have  been  invaluable  to  a  fire-office  ;  never 
was  a  man  with  such  a  natural  taste  for  pumping  engines,  run- 
ning up  ladders,  and  throwing  furniture  out  of  two-pair-of- 
stair's  windows  :  nor  was  this  the  only  element  in  which  he  was 
at  home  ;  he  was  a  humane  society  in  himself,  a  portable  drag, 
an  animated  life-preserver,  and  had  saved  more  people,  in  his 
time,  from  drowning,  than  the  Plymouth  life-boat,  or  Captain 
Manby's  apparatus.  With  all  these  qualifications,  notwith- 
standing his  dissipation,  Bottled-nose  Ned  was  a  general  fa- 
vourite ;  and  the  authorities  of  Mudfog,  remembering  his  nu- 
merous services  to  the  population,  allowed  him  in  return  to  get 
drunk  in  his  own  way,  without  the  fear  of  stocks,  fine,  or  im- 
priscjnmenl.  He  had  a  general  licence,  and  he  showed  his  sense 
of  the  compliment  by  making  the  most  of  it. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  character  and 
avocations  of  Bottle-nosed  Ned,  because  it  enables  us  to  intro- 
duce a  fact  politely,  without  hauling  it  into  the  readei''s  pre- 
sence with  indecent  haste  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  brings 
us  very  naturally  to  relate,  that  on  the  very  same  evening  on 
which  Mr  Nicholas  Tulrumble  and  family  returned  to  Mudfog, 
Mr.  Tub'umble"'s  new  secretary  just  imported  from  London, 
with  a  pale  face  and  light  whiskers,  thrust  liis  head  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  his  neckcloth-tie,  in  at  the  tap-room  door 
of  the  Lighterman's  Arms,  and  enquiring  wliether  one  Ned 
Twigger  was  luxuriating  within,  announced  himself  as  the 
bearer  of  a  message  from  NichoL-is  Tulrumble,  Esquire,  re- 
quiring Mr.  'J'wigger^s  immediate  attendance  at  the  hall,  on  pri- 
vate and  particular  business.  It  being  by  no  means  Mr.  Twig- 
ger's  interest  to  afTrout  tlie  Mayor,  he  rose  from  the  fire-place 
with  a  slight  sigh,  and  followed  the  light-whiskered  secretary 
through  the  dirt  and  wet  of  Mudfog  streets,  up  to  Mudfog  Hall, 
without  further  ado, 

Mr.  Nicluilas  Tulrumble  was  seated  in  a  small  cavern  with  a 
skylight,  which  he  called  his  library,  sketching  out  a  plan  of  the 
procession  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper;  and  into  the  cavern  the 
secretary  ushered  Ned  Twigger. 

"Well,  Twigger!"  said  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  condesccndingly- 

There  was  a  time  when  Twigger  would  have  replied,  '*  Well, 
Nick  P  but  that  was  in  the  days  of  the  truck,  and  a  couple  of 
jeu-s  before  the  donkey  ;  so,  he  only  bowed. 
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**  I  want  you  to  go  into  training,  Twigger,"  said  Mr,  Tul- 
riJinble. 

'•  What  for,  sir?**  inquiri^d  Ned,  with  a  stare. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Twig;:er  !"  said  thf  Mayor.  **  Shut  the  door, 
Mr.  Jennings.     Ixwk  litTo,  Twi^jrer/'' 

As  the  ISlayor  said  lliis,  he  unlocked  a  high  closet,  and  dis- 
cloj^ed  a  complete  huil  of  brass  armour,  of  gigitnlic  dimensions. 

'*  I  want  you  to  wear  this,  next  Monday,  Twigger,"  said  the 
Mayor. 

*'  Bless  your  heart  und  soul,  sir  !"*  replied  Ned,  "  you  might 
Oft  well  ask  me  to  wear  a  seventy-four  ixjunder,  or  a  cast-iron 
boiler." 

**  Nonsense,  Twigger  I  nonsense  f*  gaid  the  Mayor. 

"  I  couldn't  8tand  under  it,  sir,''  said  Twigger;  **  it  would 
make  mashed  potatoes  of  me,  if  1  attempted  it/' 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Twigger !"  returned  the  Mayor.  **  I  tell  you 
I  have  seen  it  done  with  my  own  eyes,  in  I^^ndon,  and  the  man 
wa.Mi't  half  such  a  man  as  you  are,  either,*' 

*'  I  !«houl<l  as  soon  have  thought  of  a  man's  wearing  the  case 
of  an  ei^htniay  clock  to  save  hi*  linen,"  said  Twigger,  casting 
a  lot>k  of  apprehension  at  the  brass  suit. 

**  It  'a  the  eabiest  thing  in  the  world,"  rejoined  the  Mayor. 

"  It's  nothing,**  said  Mr.  Jenningn. 

**  "SVhrn  y<»u'rc  used  to  it,*^  oddcil  Ned. 

**  ^'ou  do  it  by  degrees,"  jiaid  the  Mayor.  **  Yon  would  be* 
gin  with  one  piece  to-morrow,  and  two  the  next  day,  and  so  on, 
tdl  you  had  got  it  all  on.  Mr.  .Tenningn,  give  Twigger  a  glass 
of  rum.  Ju*t  try  the  breast  plate,  Twigger.  Slav;  take  an- 
other glima  of  rum  fir!«t.  Help  me  to  lift  it,  Mr.  Jenninp;*. 
Stand  firm,  Twigger  !  There  ! — it  isn*l  half  a&  heavy  as  it  looks, 
in  it  r 

Twigger  wn*  a  good  strong,  stout  fellow  ;  so,  after  a  great 
dftd  of  sr  •,  he  nmnaf;e<l  t<i  ktfj)  hini»elf  op,  under  the 

bre«»t-pl;i;  vt-n  contrived,  willi  the  aid  of  atiotht-r  glass  of 

rum,  to  walk  adujut  in  it,  and  the  gauntlets  into  the  bargain. 
He  made  a  trial  of  the  helmet,  but  was  not  ecjually  successful, 
inasmuch  as  he  tipjK'd  over  instantly: — an  accident  which  Mr. 
Tulrundde  clearly  denionslratwl  to  be  occasioned  by  his  not 
huvitig  a  cciuntrractiiig  weight  of  brass  on  his  legs. 

*'  N«)W,wear  that  with  grace  and  propriety  on  Monday  next,** 
•aid  Ttdrumble,  **  and  I  *ll  make  your  forlune.'' 

•*  1  '11  try  what  I  can  do,  sir,"^  said  Twigger. 

"  It  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret/'  said  Tulrund>lc. 

•*  Of  course,  sir,"  retilied  'I'wi;;ger. 

"And  you  must  be  sober,"*  said  Tulrumble;  **  perkrtiy 
•obcr." 

Mr.  Twigger  at  onc<  "      "  "  T  to  tte  as  sober 

a»  n  judge,  and  Nicholi  ,  although,  had 

we  lieeit  Nicholas  we  sbouUi  orrtainly  have  exacted  soine  pru- 
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mise  of  a  more  specific  nature;  inasmuch  as,  having  attended  the 

Mudfog  assizes  in  the  evening  more  than  once,  we  can  solemnly 
testify  to  having  seen  judges  with  very  strong  symptoms  of  din- 
ner under  their  wigs.     However,  that  \  neither  here  nor  there. 

The  next  day,  and  the  day  following,  and  the  day  after  that, 
Ned  Twigger  was  securely  locked  up  in  the  small  cavern  with 
the  skylight,  hartl  at  work  at  the  armour.  With  every  addi- 
tional piece  he  cuuld  manage  to  stand  upright  in,  he  had  an  ad-  ^ 
ditional  glass  of  rum;  and  at  last,  after  many  partial  suffoca-^J 
lions,  he  contrived  to  get  on  the  whole  suit,  and  to  stagger  up^^ 
and  down  the  room  in  it,  like  an  intoxicated  effigy  from  We«l- 
niinster  Abbey. 

Never  was  man  so  delighted  as  Nicholas  Tulrurable ;  never 
was  woman  so  charmed  as  Nicholas  Tulrurable's  wife.  Here 
was  a  sight  for  the  common  people  of  Mudfog  !  A  live  man  ia 
brass  armour  !     Why,  they  would  go  wild  with  wonder  ! 

The  day — the  Monday — arrived. 

If  tfie  morning  had  been  made  to  order,  it  couldn't  have  been 
betlLT  adapted  to  the  purj>ose.  They  never  showed  a  better 
fag  ill  London  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  than  enwrapjx'd  the  town 
of  Mudfog  on  that  eventful  occasion.  It  had  risen  slowly  and 
surely  from  the  green  and  stagnant  water  with  the  first  light  of 
morning,  until  it  reached  a  little  above  the  lamp-post  tops;  and 
there  it  had  stop|X'd,  with  a  sleepy,  sluggish  obstinacy,  which 
bade  defiance  to  the  sun,  whi>  had  got  up  very  blood-shot  about 
the  eyes,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  drinking  party  over  night,  and 
was  doing  his  day's  work  with  the  worst  possible  grace.  The 
thick  damp  mist  hung  over  the  town  like  a  huge  gauze  curtain. 
All  was  dim  and  dismal.  The  church-steeples  had  bidden  a 
temporary  adieu  to  the  world  below  ;  and  every  object  of  lesser 
importance — houses,  barns,  hedges,  trees,  and  barges— had  all 
taken  the  veil.  [ 

The  church-clock  struck  one.     A  cracked  trumpet  from  the 
front-garden  of  Mudfog  Hall  produced  a  feeble  flourish,  as  if 
some  asthmatic  person    had  coughed  into  it  accidentally  ;  the 
gate  flew  open,  and  out  came  a  gentleman,  on  a  moist-sugar 
coloured  charger,  intended  to  represent  a  herald,  but  bearing  a 
much  stronger  resemblance  to  a  court-card  on  horseback.     This 
was  one  of  the  circus  |x^ople,  who  always  came  down  to  Mudfog 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  who  had  been  engaged  by  Nicholai 
Tulrumble  expressly  for  the  occasitm.      There  was  the  horse, 
whi.sking  his  tail  al>out,  balancing  himself  on  his  hind-legs,  am 
flourishing  away  with  his  fore-feet,  in  a  manner  which  wouli 
have  gone  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  any  reasonable  crowd.    Bui 
a  Mudfog  crowd  never  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  in  all  proba 
bility  never  will  be.     Instead  of  scattering  the  very  fog  wit! 
their  shouts,  as  thev  ought  most  indubitably  to  have  done,  am 
were  fully  intended   to  do,   by    Nicholas  Tulrumble,  they   n^ 
sooner  recognised  ihe  herald,  than  they  began  to  growl  forth  thi 
most  unqualified  disapprobalion  at  the  bare  notion  of  his  ridin 
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like  any  other  man.     If  he  hnH  come  out  on  his  head  indecti,  or 
jiiinping  through  a  hoop,  or  flying  through  a  red-hot  dnim^  or 
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tanding  i 
might  have  had  something  to  say  to  him  ;  but  for  a  profesHional 
gentJeman  to  sit  astride  in  the  saddle,  with  his  feet  in  the  stir- 
rups, was  rather  too  good  a  j<»ke.  i>Oj  the  herald  was  a  decided 
failure,  and  the  crowd  hooted  with  great  energy,  as  he  pranced 
ingtoriously  away. 

On  the  procession  came.  We  are  afraid  to  say  how  many 
fcupemumerarieH  there  were»  in  striped  shirts  and  black  vel- 
vet caps,  to  imitate  the  London  watermen,  or  how  many  base 
imitations  of  running  footmen,  or  how  many  banners,  which, 
owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere,  could  by  no  means  be 
prevttiletl  on  to  display  tlicir  inscriptions  ;  still  less  do  we  feel 
dibfH>sed  to  relate  how  the  men  who  played  the  wind  instru- 
ments, looking  up  into  the  sky  (we  mean  the  fog)  with  musical 
fervour,  walked  through  prnjis  of  water  and  hillocks  of  mud, 
till  they  covrrefl  the  powdered  heads  of  the  running  footmen 
aforesaid  with  splashes,  that  looketl  curious,  but  not  ornamen^ 
tal ;  or  how  the  l)arrel-<>rgan  perfortiier  put  on  the  wrong  stop, 
and  played  one  tune  while  the  band  playid  another;  or  how  the 
homes,  b*ing  usi«d  to  the  arena,  and  not  to  the  streets,  wotdd 
stand  still  and  dance,  instead  of  going  on  and  prancing; — all  of 
which  are  matters  which  might  be  diluted  upon  to  great  advan« 
tage,  but  which  wc  have  not  the  least  intention  of  dilating  upon, 
notwithstanding. 

Oh  f  ii  was  a  grand  and  beautiful  sight  to  behold  the  corpo- 
ration in  glass  coaches,  provided  at  the  stile  cost  and  charge  of 
Nicholas  Tulrunible,  coming  rolling  ahmg,  like  a  funeral  out  of 
mourning,  and  to  watch  the  attempts  the  corporation  made  to 
look  great  and  solemn,  when  Nicholas  Tulruinble  himst>lf,  in  the 
four-wheel  chaiite,  with  the  tall  postilion,  rolled  out  after  them, 
with  Mr.  Jenning.4  on  one  side  to  look  like  the  chaplain,  and  a 
•upcrnumerary  on  the  other,  with  an  old  life-guardsman^s  sabre, 
to  imitate  the  sword-bearer;  and  to  see  the  tears  rolling  down 
the  faces  of  the  mob  us  they  scrcametl  with  merriment.  This 
wjiH  beautiful !  and  so  was  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Tulrumblc 
and  son,  a.H  thiy  Ixiwed  with  grave  dignity  out  of  their  coach- 
window  to  all  the  dirty  faces  that  were  laughing  around  them : 
but  it  is  Dot  even  witn  this  that  we  have  to  do,  but  with  the 
suddc*n  stopping  of  the  procession  at  another  blast  of  the  trum- 
jH't,  when-at,  ami  wliereu|><»n,  a  profound  silence  ensueij,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Mudfog  Hull,  in  I  be  confident  antici- 
(Mtion  of  some  new  wonder. 

**  They  won't  laugh  now,  Mr.  JeDoiogs,"  laid  Nicholas  Tul- 
rumble, 

'^  1  think  not,  sir,*"  said  Mr.  Jenningt. 

••  See  how  eager  they  look,**  said  Nicholas  Tulrumblr,  "  Aha  ! 
the  laugh  will  Ik*  on  our  side  now  ;  ch,  Mr,  Jennings  ?** 

**  No  doubt  of  that,  sir,*"  replii-d  Mr.  Jeniiing»;  and  Nicholas 
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Tulrurable,  in  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement,  stood  up  in  the 
JiHir- wheel  chaise,  and  telegraphed  gratification  to  the  Mayoress 
behind. 

While  all  this  was  f^oing  forward,  Ned  Twig^r  had  descend- 
ed into  the  kitchpn  of  Mudfa|r  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  indulgin 
the   servants  with  a  private  view  of  the  curiosity  that  was 
burst  upon  the  town ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  the  footman  w, 
so  companionable,   and  tlie  housemaid  so  kind,  and  the  cook 
friendly,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  offer  of  the  first-nientioiK 
to  sit  down  and  take  something — ^just  to  drink  success  to  m 
ter  in. 

So,  down  Ned  Twigger  sat  himself  in  his  brass  livery  on  the 
top  of  the  kitchen-table  ;  and  in  a  mug  of  something  strong,  paid 
for  by  the  unconscious  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  and  provided  by 
the  companionable  footman,  drank  .succe?»s  tu  the  M^tyor  and  his 
procession ;  and,  as  Ned  laid  by  his  hehnet  to  imbibe  the  some- 
thing strong,  the  companionable  footman  put  it  on  his  own  head 
to  the  immeasurahle  and  unrecordable  deliglit  of  the  cook  an 
housemaid.  The  companionable  fool  man  was  very  facetious 
Ned,  and  Ned  was  very  gallant  to  the  cook  and  housemaid  h^ 
turns.  They  were  all  very  cosy  and  comfortable  ;  and  the  some- 
thing strong  went  briskly  round. 

At  last  Ned  Twigger  was  loudly  called  for,  by  the  procession 
people:  and,  having  had  his  helmet  fixed  on,  in  a  very  compli- 
cated manner,  by  the  companionable  footman,  and  the  kind 
housemaid,  and  tiie  friendly  cook,  he  walked  gravely  forth,  and 
appeared  before  tlie  multitude. 

The  crowd  roared — it  was  not  with  wonder,  it  was  not  wi 
surprise;  it  was  most  decidedly  and  un{|uestioivab]y  with  laug 
ter, 

**  What !"  said  Mr.  Tulrumble,  starting  up  in  the  four-wheel 
chaise.  "Laughing?  If  they  laugh  at  a  man  in  real  brass 
armour,  they'd  laugh  when  their  own  fathers  were  dying. 
Why  doesn't  he  go  into  his  place,  Mr.  Jennings?  What  *8  he 
rolling  down  towards  us  for? — he  has  no  business  here !" 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir ^^  faltered  Mr.  .Tennings. 

'*  Afraid  of  what,  sir?"  said  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  looking  u 
into  the  secretary's  face. 

"  1  am  afraid  he^s  drunk,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jennings. 

Nicholas  Tulrumble  totjk  one  look  at  the  extraordinary  figu 
that  was  bearing  down  upon  them  ;  and  then,  clasping  his  secre- 
tary by  the  arm,  uttered  an  audible  groan  in  anguish  of  spirit. 

it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  Mr.  Twigger  having  full  licence  to 
demand  a  single  glass  of  rum  on  the  putting  on  of  every  pi 
of  the  armour,  got,  by  some  means  or  other,  rather  out  in  hi 
calculation  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  preparation,  and  dranf 
about  four  glasses  to  a  piece  instead  of  one,  not  to  mention  t 
something  strong  which  went  on  the  top  of  it.  Whether  the  brai 
armour  checked  the  natural  flow  of  perspiration,  and  thus  pi 
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*'  Nothing  at  all,'*  replied  Ned,  "  nothing  at  all.  Gentlemen, 
I'm  an  unhappy  wretch.  I'm  a  body,  gentlemen,  in  a  braes 
coffin.""'  At  this  poetical  idea  of  his  own  conjuring  up,  Ned 
cried  so  much  that  the  people  began  to  get  sympathetic,  and  to 
ask  what  Nicholas  Tulrumble  meant  by  putting  a  man  into  such 
a  machine  as  that;  and  one  individual  in  a  hairy  waistcoat  like 
the  top  of  a  trunk,  who  had  previously  expressed  his  opinion 
that  if  Ned  hadn*t  been  a  poor  man,  Nicholas  wouldn't  have 
dared  to  do  it,  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  breaking  the  four- 
wheel  chaise,  or  Nicholas's  head,  or  both,  which  last  compound 
proposition  the  crowd  seemed  to  consider  a  rery  good  notion. 

It  was  not  acted  upon,  however,  for  it  had  hardly  been 
broached,  when  Ned  Twigger*s  wife  made  her  appearance  ab- 
ruptly in  the  little  circle  before  noticed,  and  Ned  no  sooner 
caught  a  glimpse  at  her  face  and  form,  than  from  the  mere  force 
of  habit  he  set  off  towards  his  home  just  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him ;  and  that  was  not  very  quick  in  the  present  instance 
either,  for,  however  ready  they  might  have  been  to  carry  A/wi, 
they  couldn't  get  on  very  well  under  the  brass  armour.  So, 
Mrs.  Twigger  had  plenty  of  lime  to  denounce  Nicholas  Tulrum- 
ble  to  his  face :  to  express  her  opinion  that  he  was  a  decided 
monster;  and  to  intimate  that,  if  her  ill-used  husband  sustained 
any  personal  damage  from  the  brass  armour,  she  would  have  the 
law  of  Nicholas  Tulrumble  for  manslaughter.  When  she  had 
said  all  this  with  due  vehemence,  she  posted  after  Ned,  who  waaj 
dragging  himself  along  as  best  he  could,  and  deploring  his  un- 
hjrppiness  in  most  dismal  tones. 

What  a  wailing  and  screaming  Ned*s  children  raised  when  he 
got  home  at  last !  Mrs.  Twigger  tried  to  undo  the  armour,  first 
in  one  place,  and  then  in  another,  but  she  couldn""!  manage  it; 
ao  she  tumbled  Ned  into  bed,  helmet,  armour,  gauntlets,  and  all. 
Such  a  creaking  a»  the  bedstemd  made,  under  Ned*s  weight  in 
his  new  suit!  It  didn't  break  down  though;  and  there  Ned 
lay,  like  the  aiionynjous  vessel  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  till  next 
I  day,  drinking  barley-water,  and  looking  miserable :' and  every 
'  time  he  groaned,  his  good  lady  said  it  served  him  right,  which 
was  all  the  consolation  Ned  Twigger  got. 

Nicholas  Tulrumble  and  the  gorgeous  procession  went  on 
together  to  the  town  hall,  amid  the  hisses  and  groans  of  all  the 
spectators,  who  had  suddenly  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  con- 
sider pixjr  Ned  a  martyr.  Nicholas  was  formally  installed 
in  his  new  office,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  ceremony  he  de- 
livered himself  of  a  spcecli,  composed  by  the  secretary,  which 
was  very  long,  and  no  doubt  very  gootl,  only  the  noise  of  the 
people  outside  prevented  anylwdy  from  hearing  it,  but  Nicholas 
Tulrumble  himself.  After  which  the  processitm  got  back  to 
Mudfog  Hall  any  how  it  could;  and  Nicholas  and  the  corpo. 
ration  sat  down  to  dinner. 

But   the   dinner   was    tiat,    and   Nicholas   was   disappointed. 
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very  same 
Lord  Mnyor  of  Loncfou  had  said,  and  the  deuce  a  cheer  the 
cor|)orutiun  ^ave  him.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the  party 
who  wtLA  thoroughly  awake ;  and  he  was  insolent,  and  called 
him  Nick,  Nick  I  What  would  be  the  consequence,  thought 
Nicholas,  of  anybtKly  presunjing  to  call  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  **  Nick  !"  He  should  like  to  knuw  what  the  sword- 
bearer  would  s»ay  to  that ;  or  the  recorder,  or  the  toast-master,  or 
any  other  of  the  great  officers  of  the  city.     They  'd  nick  him. 

But  these  were  not  the  worst  of  Nicholas  Tulrumble's  doings: 
if  they  had  l>een,  he  might  have  remained  a  Mayor  to  this  day, 
and  have  talked  till  he  lost  bis  voice.  He  contracted  a  relitili 
for  statititics,  and  got  philosophical ;  and  the  statistics  and  the 
philosophy  together,  led  him  into  an  act  which  increased  his  un- 
popularity and  hastened  his  downfall. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Mudfog  High-street,  and  abutting  on 
the  river  side,  stands  the  Jolly  Boatmen,  an  old-fashioned,  low- 
roofed,  bay-windowed  house,  with  a  bar,  kitchen,  and  tap-riH)ni 
all  in  one,  and  a  large  fire-place  with  a  kettle  to  correspond, 
round  which  the  working  men  have  congregated  time  out  of 
mind  on  a  wintcr^s  night,  refreshed  by  draughts  of  good  strong 
beer,  and  cheered  by  the  sounds  of  a  fiddle  and  tambourine :  the 
Jolly  Boatmen  having  been  duly  licensed  by  the  Mayor  and 
corporation,  to  scra]je  the  fiddle  and  thumb  the  tambourine 
from  time,  whereof  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
goeth  not  to  the  contrary.  Now  Nicholas  Tulrumble  had  been 
reading  pamphlets  on  crime,  and  parliamentary  reijorts,— or  had 
made  the  secretary  read  them  to  him,  which  is  the  same  thing  in 
effect, — and  he  at  once  perceive<l  that  this  fiddle  and  tambourine 
must  have  done  more  to  demorali/.e  Mudfog,  than  any  other 
operating  causes  that  ingenuity  could  imagine.  So  he  rt^d  up 
for  the  subject,  and  determined  to  come  out  on  the  cor|)oratioa 
with  a  burst  the  very  next  time  the  licence  was  applied  for* 

The  licensing  day  came,  and  the  red-faced  landlord  of  the 
Jolly  Btmtmcn  walked  into  llie  town-hall,  looking  as  jolly  as 
need  be,  having  actually  put  on  an  extra  fiddle  for  that  night, 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  Jolly  Boatmen's  music 
licence.  It  was  applied  for  in  due  form,  and  was  just  about  to 
be  granted  as  a  matter  of  c^mrse,  when  up  rose  Nicholas  TuU 
rumble,  and  drowneti  the  astonished  corporation  in  a  torrent  of 
eloquence.  He  descanted  in  glowing  terms  upon  the  increasing 
depravity  of  his  native  town  of  Mudfog,  ami  the  excesses  com- 
mitted by  its  poptdation.  Then,  he  related  how  shucked  he  had 
bfCO,  to  see  barrels  of  beer  sliding  doN»n  into  the  cellar  of  the 
Jolly  Boatmen  week  after  week  ;  and  how  he  had  sat  at  a  win> 
dow  op|)osite  the  Jolly  Boatmen  for  two  days  together,  tocouol 
the  people  who  went  in  for  beer  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
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one  o'clock  aloive — whicli,  by-the-bye,  was  the  time  at  which  the 
great  niajoritv  of  the  IMutifog  people  dined.  Then  he  went  on 
to  state  how  the  number  of  people  who  came  out  with  beer-ju^s, 
averaged  twenty  one  in  five  minutes,  which,  being  multiplied  by 
twelve,  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  people  with  beer-jugs  in 
an  hour,  and  tnukiphed  again  by  fifteen  (the  number  of  hours 
during  which  the  house  was  open  daily)  yielded  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  people  with  beer-jugs  per  dav,  or 
twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  people  with  beer- 
jugs  per  week.  Then  he  proceeded  to  show  that  a  tandvjurine 
and  moral  degradation  were  synonymous  terms,  and  a  fiddle  and 
vicious  propensities  u  holly  inseparable.  All  tliese  arguments 
he  strengthened  and  demonstrated  by  frequent  references  to  a 
large  book  with  a  blue  cover,  and  sundry  quotations  from  the 
Middlesex  magistrates;  and  in  the  end,  iJie  corporation,  who 
were  posed  with  the  figures,  and  sleepy  with  the  speech,  and 
sadly  in  want  of  dinner  into  the  bargain,  yielded  the  paJm  to 
Nicholas  Tulrumble,  and  refused  the  music  licence  to  the  Jolly 
Boatmen, 

But  although  Nicholas  triumphed,  his  triumph  was  short. 
He  carried  on  the  war  against  beer-jugs  and  fiddles,  forgetting 
the  time  when  he  was  glad  to  drink  out  of  the  one,  and  to 
dance  to  the  other,  till  the  |jeaple  hated,  and  his  old  friends 
shunned  him.  He  grew  tired  of  the  lonely  magnificence  of 
Mud  fog  Hall,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards  the  Lighterman's 
Arms.  He  wished  he  had  never  set  up  as  a  public  man,  and 
sighed  for  the  good  old  times  of  the  coal-shop,  and  the  chimney- 
corner. 

At  length  old  Nicholas,  being  thoroughly  miserable,  took 
heart  of  grace,  paid  the  secretary  a  quarter*.-*  wages  in  advance, 
and  packed  him  off  to  London  by  the  next  cuach.  Having 
taken  this  step,  he  put  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  pridt.-  in  his 
pocket,  and  walked  down  to  the  old  room  at  the  Lighterman's 
Arm.s.  There  were  only  two  of  the  old  fellows  there,  and  they 
looked  coldly  on  Nicholas  as  he  proffered  his  hand. 

**  Are  you  going  to  put  down  pipes,  Mr.  Tulrumble.**'*  said 
one. 

**  Or  trace  the  progress  of  crime  to  'baccer?"  growled  the  other. 

"  Neither,"  replieti  Nicholas  Tulrumble,  shaking  hands  with 
them  both,  whether  they  would  or  not.  **  I  \e  come  down  to 
say  that  I  am  \'ery  sorry  for  having  made  a  fool  of  my  self,  and 
that  1  hope  you  ll  give  me  up  the  old  chair  again.*' 

Tht:  old  fellows  opened  their  eyes,  and  three  or  four  raorc  old 
fellows  opened  the  door,  to  whom  Nicholas,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  thrust  out  his  Imnd  too,  and  told  the  same  story.  They 
raised  a  shout  of  joy,  that  made  the  bells  in  the  ancient  church- 
tower  vibrate  again,  and  wheeling  the  old  chair  into  the  warm 
corner,  thrust  old  Nicholas  down  into  it,  and  ordere<l  in  the 
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Twy  Wfgwt-sJzed  bowl  of  hot  punch,  with  wa  unlimited  number 
of  pipes,  directly. 

The  next  day  the  Jolly  Boatmen  j^ot  the  licence,  and  the 
next  nighl,  old  Nicholas  and  Ned  Twi^gcr's  wife  led  off  a  dance 
to  the  niusic  of  the  liddle  and  tambourine,  the  tone  of  which 
wemed  mightily  itiiprovetl  by  a  little  rest,  for  they  never  had 
played  so  merrily  before.  Ned  Twigger  was  in  the  very  height 
of  nis  glory,  and  he  danced  hornpi^>es,  and  balanced  chairs  on 
his  chin,  and  straws  on  his  nose,  till  the  whole  company,  in- 
cluding the  corpiralion,  were  in  raptures  of  admiration  at  the 
brilliancy  of  his  acquirements. 

Mr.  Tulrumble,  junior,  couldn't  make  up  liis  mind  to  be 
anything  but  magnificent,  so  he  went  up  to  London  and  drew 
bills  on  his  father ;  and  when  he  had  overdrawn,  and  got  into 
debt,  he  grew  penitent  and  came  home  again. 

As  to  old  Nicholas,  he  kept  his  word,  and  having  had  six 
weeks  of  public  life,  never  tried  it  any  more.  He  went  to  sleep 
in  the  town-hall  at  the  very  next  meeting;  and,  in  full  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  has  requested  us  to  write  this  faithful  narrative. 
We  wijkh  it  could  have  the  effect  of  reminding  the  Tulrumbles 
of  another  sphere,  that  puffed-up  conct-it  is  nut  dignity,  and  that 
marling  at  the  little  pleasures  they  were  once  glad  to  enjoy, 
iK-cause  they  would  rather  forget  the  thncs  when  they  were  of 
lower  station,  renders  them  nbjects  of  contempt  and  ri<JicuIe. 

This  in  the  fir^t  time  we  have  published  any  of  our  gleanings 
from  this  particular  source.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  period, 
we  may  venture  to  open  the  chronicles  of  JSIudfug. 

Boz. 
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SCKAP,  No.  U.  Waier-ffraU'iriO. 

Tmb  **  po<-ms  of  Ossian,"  *  Celtic  bartl,  and  the  **  rhymes  of 
liwley,**  a  Bristol  priest,  burst  on  the  public  at  one  and  the 
joime  period  ;  when  the  attention  of  literary  men  was  for  a  time 
t^itally  ob»orbed  in  discussing  the  respet'tive  discoveries  of  Mac- 
pherMjn  and  of  Chattcrton.  **  The  fashitm  of  Ihiswurld  passeth 
away  j"**  and  what  once  engageil  mi  much  notice  is  now  sadly 
negfected.  Indexed,  had  not  Bonaparte  taken  u  fancy  to  the 
ravings  of  the  mad  Highlander,  and  had  not  Chalterton  twalr 
lowe<r  oxalic  acid,  probably  far  more  brief  had  been  the  space 
both  wouUi  have  o<*cupied  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  In  the 
garret  of  Holborn,  where  the  latter  expired,  the  following  mor* 
€€tiu  was  picked  up  by  an  In»h  houM'muid  (a  native  of  this 
parish),  who,  in  writing  home  to  a  sweetheart,  converted  it  into 
ati  vitv<  loix-  for  hir  1>  tter.     It  thus  came  into  my  pos»essiun. 

P.   Pftoirr. 
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IN    PRAISE    OP    HUM-PUNCH. 

A  Triglot  Ode,  viz. 


SJ"  Horatii  in  foitteni  Bristolii  carmen. 

8*  a  Helifk  (uiijpuI)liif>eU)  of  "  ti)c  unfortunatt  Cl)attrrtfln/' 

CHATTERTON. 

f  hriT  1)0  ur  Xanxti^ 

Ci^at  bubbU  Corti) 
213  dear  ad  miiUl ;... 
h\  parlour  «nug 
rti  toi^l)  no  t)otlfr 
Co  tntr  a  iug 
<@[  Mum  an)l  OlaUr. 

H.  2. 


PINDAR. 

MaX>.oj'  iv  va'Kof 
AajU^xouor'  a*'^6<T/  <ryv 

2'  avrhoi 

2oi  Baxxou  kolOci^ov 

0'  octiJ^art  nafLW 
HfohfMg  rs 
Ta%'  iaatrccu 

Avr/Xifl-fltiffi 
Kfirjyatg  £c  «  KoCKaig 

2'  ev  «0/?vd/  xuXccx4 

AaXoy  65  ov 


HORACE, 

O  fona  Bristalii 
Hoc  niagis  in  vitro 
Duici  digne  mero 
Nou  sine  duribus 
Vaa  impleveris 
Undu 

Mel  solvente 
Calortbus. 


Si  quia  vel  venerem 
Aut  praslia  cogitat. 
Is  Bacclii  calidos 
InSciet  ttbi 
Rubro  sanguine 
Rivos, 

Fiet  protinus 
Iinpiger  ! 

in. 

Te  flagrante  bibax 
Ore  canicuU 
Sugit  uivita :  tu 
Frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere 
Mauris 
P^iI^beB  ac 
Homini  nigro. 

IV. 

Fles  nobilium 

Tu  quoquu  (ontiuni 

Me  diccnte ;  caviim 


SotI)  ftobc.  noung  d)trl, 
(Bnt'i  bodom  rufflr  ? 
SXloidtl  any  feci 
i^ipc  Cor  A  erufflt  ? 
Cl)t  dtmpUdt  plan 
H  juKt  to  tahr  a 
Witil  stiffrneli  can 
iBl  oil)  :3^amai£a. 

3. 
IStncatf)  tt)e  |om 
i2^rog  in  a  pati  or 
iitun— bfdt  alonr — 
0rligl)t^  ti)r  datlor. 
Cf)r  ran  1)t  iioiUt 
^lonr  gtbcd  btgour 
*n  tl>e  Sntillis 
Co  b)l)itt  or  niggtr. 

4. 

iri)n  flatmd,  <B  fount, 
Bc^rrbf  atttntton  : 
fctncctorluarU  founl 
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Urnaraque 
Unde  loquaccB 
Lymph  ae 


y.ot^t^iV(^axtt6a>J.iru4.  nesiliunt  lua^. 


)gltgt)t  plradant  HuS 
Ct)inr  to  tl)r  lip  i4... 
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"WHO   MILKED  MY  COW?"  OR,  THE  MARINE  GHOST. 

BY  THI  AUTHOR  OP  *«  RATTLIN  THS  RBEPER." 

Captain  the  Honourable  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban,  of  that  beau- 
tiful »hip  his  Majeslv's  frigate  Nacnia,  loved  many  things.  He  loved 
hi*  ship  truly,  and  witli  a  perdurable  affection  ;  yet  he  loved  something 
still  more,  his  very  ariBtocratic  self.  He  had  also  vowed  to  love  and 
cherish  another  fierson  ;  but  what  gallant  spirit  would  yield  love, 
even  if  it  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  upon  compulsion  ?  The  less 
you  give  uway,  the  more  must  remain  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  possessor.  Captain  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzidhan  hud  a  great 
deal  of  unoccupied  love  at  his  disposal.  Considering  duly  these  pre- 
mises, there  can  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  if  he  had  a  surplus 
affection  or  two  to  dispose  of,  and  that  he  most  ardently  loved  new- 
milk  every  morning  for  breakfast. 

Now  Captain  the  Honourable  Augustus  Fitzroy  Filzalban — (how 
delightful  it  is  to  give  tlie  whule  title  when  it  is  either  high-sounding 
or  euphonous !) — had  large  estates  and  wide  pasture-lands  populous 
with  lowing  kine.  But  all  tliese  availed  him  not :  for,  though  he  was 
sovereign  lord  m»d  master  nro  tempore  over  all  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  on  the  morning  ot  the  6th  of  June  1826,  he  could  not  com- 
mand so  much  of  the  sky-blueish  comfMsition  that  is  sold  for  milk  in 
London,  as  could  be  liought  fur  one  halfpenny  in  that  sovereign  city 
of  many  pumps.  The  fields  sprcml  around  the  honourable  captain 
were  wide  and  green  enough,  but,  alas !  they  were  not  pastured  wiili 
manuniferous  onimals.  Neptune  has  never  been  known  to  take 
cretn  to  his  chocolate  and  coffee.  He  would  scorn  to  be  called  a 
milk-and-water  gentleman.  Tliere  is  the  sea-cow  certainly,  but  wc 
never  heard  much  respecting  the  quality  of  her  butter. 

Wc  are  careful.  VV'e  will  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  animadversion. 
We  have  read  books.  W' e  have  seen  things.  Therefore  we  cannot 
suffer  the  Utile  triumph  to  the  little  critics  who  were  just  going  to  tell 
us  that  all  the  cetaceous  tribes  suckle  their  young.  We  can  tell  these 
critics  more  than  they  know  ihcniselves.  Whale's  milk  i$  good  for 
the  ijrnyt  homo.  Wc  know  two  brawny  tellous,  maintop-men,  who» 
being  ciul  overboard  when  infants,  were,  like  Romulus  and  Remus 
with  their  she-hear,  Nuckled  by  a  sperm  whale  ;  and,  when  their  hugi? 
«fMif-iiMr<p  wished  to  wean  them,  she  cast  them  ashore  on  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands.  We  think  that  wc  hear  the  incredulous  exclaim, 
♦*  Very  like  a  whale  I"     Why,  so  it  was. 

But  to  return  to  another  matter  of  history.  On  the  memorable 
morning  before  indicated,  the  honourable  captain,  tlie  first  lieutenant, 
tht  doctor,  the  marine  officer,  the  officer  and  the  midshipman  of  the 
morning  watch,  had  all  assembled  to  breakfast  in  the  cabin.  They 
had  not  forgotten  their  apjjctites,  particularly  the  gentlemen  of  the 
morning  watch.  They  were  barbarous  and  irate  in  their  hunger,  as 
their  eyes  wandered  over  cold  fjwl  and  ham,  hot  rolU,  grilled  kid- 
neya,  and  devilled  legs  of  turkey. 

"  By  all  the  sur*  ui  heaven,  sai<l  the  honourable  commander,  ♦*  no 
milk  again  tliis  morning  1  Give  me,  you  rascally  »teward,"  con- 
tioued  the  captain,  "a  plain,  straightforward,  categorical  answer. 
Why  does  this  infernal  cow,  for  which  1  gave  such  a  heap  of  doliar*. 
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give  me  no  milk?" — "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  trembling  gcrvitor;  «if, 
sir,  you  must  have  a  plain  answer,  I  really  believe,  it  ia — because 
— I  tlon't  knonr.*' 

"  A  dry  answer,"  paid  the  doctor,  who  was  in  most  senses  a  dry 
fellow. 

**  You  son  of  a  shotten  herring  !"  said  the  captain,  "  can  you  milk 
her?"— "Yes,  sir," 

"  Then  why»  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  don't  you?  " — *'I  do, 
sir,  but  it  won't  come." 

"  Then  let  us  go,"  said  tlie  captain  quite  resignedly,  **  let  us  go,  gen- 
tlemen, and  see  what  ails  this  infernal  cow ;  I  can't  eat  ray  breakfast 
without  milk,  and  breakfast  is  the  meal  that  I  generally  enjoy  raoat." 

So  be,  leading  the  way,  was  followed  by  his  company,  who  caat 
many  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind.  ^^ 

Forward  they  went  to  where  the  cow  was  stalJtd  by  capstan-baf^H 
as  comfortably  as  a  prebendary,  between  two  of  the  guns  on  th«^ 
main-deck.  She  seemed  in  excellent  condition ;  ate  her  nutritious 
food  with  much  appetite;  and,  from  her  appearance,  the  captain 
might  have  very  reasonably  expected,  not  only  an  ample  supply  of 
milk  and  cream  for  breakfast  and  tea,  but  also  a  suflicient  quantity 
to  afford  him  custards  for  dinner. 

Well,  there  stood  the  seven  officers  o^  his  Majesty's  naval  service 
round  the  arid  cow,  looking  very  like  seven  wise  men  just  put  to  sea 
in  a  bowl. 

'•  Try  again,"  said  the  captain  to  his  servant.  If  the  attempt  had 
been  only  fruitless,  there  had  been  no  matter  for  wonder;  it  was 
milk  I  ess. 

•*  The  fool  can't  milk,"  said  the  captain ;  then  turning  round  to  hi* 
officers  despondingly,  he  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  ?  " 

Having  all  protested  that  they  had  left  off,  some  thirty,  some  forty, 
and  some  fifty  years,  according  to  their  respective  ages,  and  the 
marine  officer  saying  that  he  never  had  had  any  practice  at  all, 
having  been  brought  up  by  hand,  the  gallant  and  disappointed  hero 
was  obliged  to  order  the  boatswain's  mates  to  pass  the  word  fore  ajid 
aft,  to  send  every  one  to  him  who  knew  how  to  milk  a  cow. 

Seventeen  Welshmen,  sixty-five  Irishmen,  (all  on  board,)  and  four 
lads  from  Somersetshire,    made    their  appearance,  moistened  their 
fingers,  and  set  to  work,  one  after  the  otiier ;  yet  there  was  no  milk. 
'•  What    do  you   think  of  this,  doctor  ? "    said  the  captain   to   hin^^H 
taking  him  aside — '*  That  the  animal  has  been  milked  a  few  hour^^l 
before." 

*'  Hall  I  If  I  was  sure  of  that.  And  the  cow  could  have  been  milked 
only  by  some  one  who  could  milk  ?  " — •*  The  mference  seems  indts- 
puuble." 

The  captain  turned  upon  the  numerous  aspirants  for  lacteal  honours 
with  no  friendly  eye,  exclaiming  sorrowfully,  "  Too  many  to  flog,  too 
many  to  flog.  Let  us  return  to  our  breakfast  ;  though  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  eat  a  morsel  or  drink  a  drop.  Here,  boatswain's-mate,  pass 
the  word  round  the  ship  that  I'll  give  five  guineas  reward  to  any  one 
who  will  tell  me  who  milked  the  captain's  cow." 

The  gentlemen  then  all  retired  to  the  cabin,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  captain,  incontinently  fell  upon  the  good  things.     Now, 
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midshipman  of  that  mornings  watch  was  a  certain  Mr.  Littlejohn, 
luuully  abbreviated  into  Jack  Small.  When  .Jack  Small  had  disposed 
of  three  hot  rolls,  half  a  foM  1,  and  a  pound  of  ham,  and  was  handing 
in  his  plute  fur  a  wclUdevillcd  turkey's  thigh,  hiu  eye  fell  compas- 
sionately upon  his  fasting  captain,  and  his  heart  opening  to  the  sorter 
emotions  as  his  stomach  tilled  with  his  host's  delicacies,  tlie  lattcr's 
want  of  the  milk  of  the  cow  stirred  up  within  him  his  own  milk  of 
human  kiudnesa. 

**  1  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  no  appetite,"  said  Jack  Small, 
with  his  mouth  very  full,  and  quite  protectingly,  to  his  skipper, 
"  very  sorry,  indeed,  sir ;  and,  as  you  cannot  make  your  breakfast 
without  any  milk,  I  think^  sir,  that  the  midshipmen's  berth  could 
lend  you  a  Iwitle." 

**  The  devil  they  can,  younker  t  Oh,  oh  I  It's  good  and  fresh»  hey  ?" 

**  Very  good  and  fresli,  sir,"  said  the  midshipman,  ramming  down 
the  words  with  a  large  wadding  of  hot  roll 

'•  We  must  borrow  some  of  it  by  all  means,"  said  the  captain ; 
'*  but  let  the  midahipmen's  servant  bring  it  here  himself.** 

The  aecewanr  oraera  having  been  issued,  the  bottle  of  milk  and 
the  boy  appcareiL 

"  Did  you  know,"  said  Captain  Fitaalban,  turning  to  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, *'  that  the  midshipmen's  berth  was  provided  with  milk,  and 
that  too  after  being  at  sea  a  month  f  " — '*  Indeed  I  did  not :  they  are 
better  provided  thui  we  are,  at  least  in  this  respect,  in  the  ward- 
room." 

**  Do  you  think. — do  you  think,"  said  the  captain,  trembling  with 
nge,  **tbat  any  of  the  young  blackguards  dare  milk  my  cow  7" — '*  It 
it  aet  emy  to  tay  what  they  dare  not  do." 

Ho«rerer,  the  cork  was  drawn,  and  the  milk  found  not  only  to 
be  very  fresh  indeed,  but  most  suspiciously  new.  In  the  latitude  of 
the  Cartbl>ean  Islands  liquids  in  general  are  sufficiently  warm,  so  the 
capt/iin  could  not  lay  much  stress  upon  that. 

"  At  fine  milk  as  ever  I  tasted,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Very  good  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  midshipman,  overflowing  his 
cup  and  saucer  with  the  delicious  liquid. 

**  Where  do  tlic  young  gentlemen  procure  it?**  resumed  the  cap- 
tain, pouring  very  carefully  what  remained  after  the  exactions  of 
John  Small  into  the  cream-jug,  and  moving  it  close  to  his  own  plate. 
— **  It  staiidii  us  rather  dear,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Littlejohn, — '*  a  dollar  a 
boctle.    We  buy  it  of  Joe  Grummet,  the  captain  of  the  waisters." 

The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  looked  at  each  other  unutterable 
ibiogt. 

Joe  Grummet  waa  in  the  cabin  in  an  instant,  and  the  captain  bend- 
nig  upon  him  his  sharp  and  angry  glances.  Joseph  was  a  »ly  old  file, 
•  iiaiMH  to  the  backbone  ;  and  let  the  breese  blow  from  what  quarter 
of  the  composa  it  would,  he  hod  alwavs  an  eye  to  windward.  Fifty 
yOBfa  bad  a  little  grizzled  hi*  strung  bbck  hair,  and,  though  inoo- 
Tatiw  had  depmed  him  oC  the  massive  tail  that  whiloroe  bun^  be> 
hiad,  there  irorv  ttlU  some  fancy  curls  that  corkscrewed  tlieqwrivw 
dowa  Mi  wottlbar^laiocd  t«mpk*« :  and.  when  he  stood  before  the 
fiyf^«*,  ia  ooe  of  these  lie  hitched  the  firtt  bend  of  the  immense  fore* 
ii^er  of  his  rigbt  hiod.    He  hobbled  a  Utile  to  his  gait,  owing  to  an 
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unextracteil  muskeubalt  ihat  Imd  lodged  in  liis  thigh;  consequently 
he  never  went  aloft,  and  had  heen,  for  his  merits  and  long  services* 
appointed  captain  of  the  waisL 

The  Honourable  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban  said  to  the  veterwi 
niarincT  quickly^  and  pointing  at  t!)e  same  time  to  the  empty  bottle^ 
"Grummet,  you  huve  milked  my  cow." — "  Unpossible,  sir,"  said 
Grummet,  bobbing  at  a  bow  ;  "downright  unpossible,  your  honour." 

'*  Then,  pray,  whence  comes  the  fresh  milk  you  sell  every  morning 
to  the  young  gentlemen  ?" — "  Please  your  honour,  I  took  two  or 
three  dozen  of  bottles  to  sea  with  me  on  a  kind  o'  speculation." 

"Grummet,  my  man,  I  am  afraid  this  will  turn  out  a  bad  one  for 
you.  Go  and  show  your  hands  to  the  doctor,  and  hell  ask  you  u  few 
questions." 

So  Joseph  Grummet  went  and  expanded  his  flippers  before  the 
eyes  of  the  surgeon.  They  were  nearly  as  large  and  as  shapelj'  its 
the  fins  of  a  porpoise,  and  quite  of  the  colour.  They  had  been  twi- 
ned and  tarred  till  their  skin  had  become  more  durable  than  boot- 
leather,  and  they  were  quite  rough  enough  to  have  rasped  cIo66^ 
grained  wood. 

*'  1  don't  think  our  friend  could  have  milked  your  cow,  CaptAin 
FitKalban,"  said  the  doctor ;  *'  at  least,  not  with  his  hands  :  they  are 
rather  calculated  to  draw  blood  than  milk." 

Joseph  rolled  his  eyes  about  and  looked  his  innocence  most  patlie- 
tically.     He  was  not  yet  quite  out  of  danger. 

Now  there  was  every  reason  in  the  world  why  this  cow  shoukl 
give  the  captain  at  least  a  gallon  of  milk  per  dtem — but  one,  and  that 
he  was  most  anxious  to  discover.  The  cow  was  in  the  best  coodi- 
tion  ;  since  she  had  been  embarked,  the  weather  had  been  fine  enough 
to  have  pleased  Eurupa  herself;  she  had  plenty  of  provender,  both 
dry  and  fresh.  There  were  fragrant  clover  closely  packed  in  bags, 
delicious  oat-cakes — meal  and  water,  and  fine  junks  of  juicy  plao- 
tain. — The  cow  throve,  but  gave  no  milk! 

*'  So  you  brought  a  tew  dosen  bottles  of  milk  to  sea  with  you  as  a 
venture?"  continued  the  man  of  medicine  in  his  examination. — "I 
did,  sir." 

»'And  where  did  you  procure  them?" — "At  English  Harbour, 
sir." 

''  May  I  ask  of  whom  ? " — Madame  Juliana,  llie  fet  free  Negro 
woman." 

«*  Now,  ray  man,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  a  volume  and  a  half  of 
Galen,  and  holding  up  a  cautionary  fore-finger — "  now,  my  man,  do 
not  hope  to  deceive  me.  How  did  you  prevent  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation from  taking  place  in  these  bottles  of  milk  ?  " 

The  question  certainly  was  a  puzzler,  Joe  routed  with  his  fin- 
gers among  his  hair  for  an  answer.  At  length  he  fancied  he  {per- 
ceived a  glimmering  of  the  doctor's  meaning;  so  he  hummed  and 
ha-ed,  until,  the  doctor's  patience  being  exhausted,  he  repeateil  more 
peremptorily,  *'  How  did  you  prevent  acetous  fermentation  taking  place 
in  tliese  bottles  of  milk  ?  " 

**  By  paying  ready  money  for  tliem,  sir,"  said  the  badgered  seaman 
boldly. 

"  An  excellent  preventative  against  fermentation,  certainly,"  said 
tlie  captain,  half  smiling.     "■  But  you  answer  the  doctor  like  a  fool." 
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The  honourable  commander  was,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  in  a  most  un- 
conscionable ill  humour.  The  ship's  sails  were  beautifully  trimmed, 
the  breeze  was  just  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  heavens  above, 
and  the  waters  below,  were  striving  to  outsmile  each  other.  What 
then  made  the  gallant  captain  so  miserable  ?  He  was  thinking  only 
of  the  tetiicrity  of  the  man  who  had  dared  to  mitt  his  cow. 

The  tirst  lieutenant  touched  his  hat  most  respectfully  to  tlie  Ho- 
nourable Captain  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban,  and  acquainted  him 
that  the  sun  indicated  it  to  be  twelve  o'clock. 

•*  Milk  my  cow  !"  said  the  captain,  abstractedly. 

"  Had  not  that  better  be  postponed  till  to-morrow  morning,  Cap- 
tain Fitzalban  ?"  said  the  lieutenantj  with  a  very  little  smile  ;  "  and 
in  the  mean  time  may  we  strike  the  bell,  and  pipe  to  dinner?" 

The  captain  gazed  upon  the  gallant  officer  sorrowfully,  and,  as  he 
shook  his  head,  his  looks  said  as  plainly  as  looks  could  speak,  aod 
with  the  deepest  pathos,  "  They  never  milked  his  cow." 

*'  Do  what  is  necessary,"  at  last  he  uttered  ;  then,  pulling  his  liat 
more  over  his  eyes,  he  continued  to  pace  the  quarter-deck. 

Now,  though  the  Honourable  Captain  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  enjoyed  a  very  handsome 
palriniony,  and  his  temper  had  been  thoroughly  spoiled  bj'  that  pro- 
cess that  is  too  otten  called  educatioji,  yet  his  heart  was  sound,  Eng- 
lish, and  noble.  He  revolted  from  doing  an  unjust  action;  yet  he 
smarted  dreatlfully  under  the  impression  that  he  was  cheated  and 
laughed  at  to  his  very  face.  He  did  not  think  that  Joseph  Grummet 
had  milked  his  cow,  but  he  felt  assured  that  the  same  milk-dealiog 
Joseph  knew  who  did  ;  yet  was  he  too  humane  to  introduce  the  In- 
quisition on  board  his  ship  by  extracting  the  truth  by  torture. 

The  Honourable  Captain  Fitzroy  Fiizalban  slept  late  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning.  He  had  been  called  at  daylight,  //ro  forma,  but 
had  merely  turned  from  his  left  side  to  the  right,,  muttering  some- 
thing about  a  cow.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the  slumbers  of  the 
morning  indemnified  him  for  the  horrors  of  the  night,  for  breakfast 
was  on  the  table,  and  the  usual  guests  assembled,  when  the  captain 
emerged  from  the  after- cabin. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  ask  the  pale  and  trembling  steward  if  the 
cow  had  given  any  milk  that  morning. 

The  breakfast  remained  untouched  by  the  captain,  and  passed  of 
in  active  silence  by  his  guests.  Not  wishing  to  excite  more  of  ihe 
derision  of  Jack  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  Honourable  the 
Captain  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban,  when  he  found  that  the  various 
officers  whom  he  had  invited  to  breakfast  had  Bufficiently  ♦•  improved 
the  occasion,*'  as  the  methodists  say,  turned  to  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  was  again  his  guest,  and  asked  him  if  nothing  had  transpired  on 
the  over-night  to  warrant  a  suspicion  as  to  the  lacteal  felony. 

The  first  luff  looked  very  mysterious,  and  not  wholly  disposed  to  be 
communicative  upon  tlie  subject.  He  had  been  piously  brought  up» 
and  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  sarcastic  upon  the  score  of  visions  or 
the  visited  of  ghosts ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  wish  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  captain,  who  had  rationally  enough 
post|K>ned  his  belief  in  apparitions  until  he  had  seen  one.  Under 
these  difficulties,  he  replied  hesitatingly,  that  a  ghost  had  been  re- 
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ported  US  having  "  come  on  board  before  daylight  in  the  rooming, 
witiiout  leave.'* 

**  A  ghost,  Mr.  Mitchell,  come  on  board*  and  I  not  called  I"  said 
liie  Indignant  captain:  ♦*  By  G — ,  sir,  I  would  have  turned  out  a  guard 
of  honour  to  have  received  him  I  I  would  have  sooner  had  a  visit 
from  his  spirituality  than  from  his  Excellency  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor.— The  service,  sir,  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  ghost  caii 
come  on  board,  and  leave  the  sliip  too,  I  presume,  witliout  even  so 
much  AM  the  boatswain  to  pipe  the  side.  So  the  ghost  came,  I  sup- 
pose, and  milked  my  cow?" 

The  6rst  lieutenant,  in  answer,  spoke  with  all  manner  of  humility. 
He  represented  that  he  had  been  educated  as  a  seaman  and  as  an 
jBifficer,  and  not  for  a  doctor  of  divinity  ;  therefore  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  account  for  these  preternatural  visitations.  He  could  only 
Btute  the  fact,  and  that  not  so  well  as  the  first  lieutenant  of  marines. 
♦♦  He  begged,  therefore,  to  refer  to  him." 

That  officer  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  he  made  his  appearance, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  Serjeants,  and  then  it  was  asserted  tiiat, 
\«hen  tiie  guard  went  round  to  relieve  the  seDtrics,  they  found  the 
nmn  who  tiad  been  stationed  over  the  cow  lying  on  the  deck  sense- 
less in  a  fit,  and  his  bayonet  could  nowhere  be  found.  When  by  the 
means  of  one  of  the  assistant-surgeons,  who  had  been  immediately 
•ummoned,  he  luid  been  sufficiently  recovered  to  articulate,  all  the 
explanation  they  could  get  from  him  was,  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost ; 
and  the  very  mention  ot  the  fact,  so  great  was  his  terror,  had  almost 
couscd  a  relapse. 

**  Send  the  poltroon  here  immediately :  I  'U  ghost  him  !"  cried  tiie 
enraged  captain.  In  answer  to  tliis  he  was  informed,  that  the  man 
lay  seriously  ill  in  his  hammock,  in  the  sick-bay,  and  that  the  doctor 
was  «t  that  very  moment  with  the  patient. 

**  1  '11  sec  him  myself,"  said  the  captain. 

As  the  honourable  captain,  with  his  ctrrtetje  of  officers,  paaced 
along  the  decks  on  his  way  to  the  sick-bay,  he  tliuught — or  his  sense 
of  hearing  moHt  grievously  deceived  him — that  more  than  once  he 
heard  sneering  and  gibing  voices  exclaim,  ♦*  Who  milked  my  cow?" 
but  the  momi-ut  he  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
lunds  proceedinl,  he  saw  nothing  but  visagem  the  most  sanctimoni- 
indeed  tJiey,  instead  of  the  unfortunate  sentry,  appeared  to  have 
leen  tlie  ghost.  The  captain's  amiability  that  morning  might  liave 
been  expressed  by  the  algebraical  term^ — minus  a  cipher. 

When  the  skipper  hauled  alongside  the  sick  man,  he  found  that 
the  doctor,  having  bled  him,  was  preparing  to  blinter  his  head,  the 
ship's  barber  at  the  time  being  occupied  in  very  scthilously  ihaving 
it.  TIic  patient  was  fast  putting  himself  upon  an  eipialily  to  con- 
tend with  his  supernatural  visitant,  by  making  a  ghost  of  himself. 
He  was  in  a  high  fever  and  delirious, — unpleasant  things  in  the 
West  Indies  I  All  the  captain  could  get  from  him  was,  "  The  dcviJ 
—  Hashes  of  fire  —  milk  cow  —  horrible  teetii  —  devil's  cow  —  ship 
haunted  —  nine  yards  of  blue  flame  —  tlirow  cow  overboard  —  go  to 
heaven  —  kick  the  |)ail  down  —  horns  tipped  witii  red-hot  iron,"  and 
otJier  rhansodies  to  tlie  same  effect 

Jfrom  the  man  the  captain  went  to  the  cow ;  but  she  was  looking 
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cly  sleek,  and  mild,  and  amiable,  and  eating  her  breakfast 
wUb  the  relish  of  an  outside  mail-coach  passenger.  The  capuin 
shook  his  head,  and  thought  himself  the  most  persecuted  of  beings. 

When  this  self-estimated  injured  character  gained  the  quarter- 
deck, he  commenced  ruminating  on  the  propriety  of  flogging  Joseph 
Grummet;  for,  with  the  loss  of  his  cow's  milk,  he  had  lost  all  due 
sense  of  human  kindness.  But,  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  l»ad 
lately  insisted  upon  a  report  being  forwarded  to  them  of  every 
punishment  that  look  place,  the  number  of  lashes,  and  the  crime  for 
which  they  were  inflicted,  the  Honourable  the  Captain  Augustus 
Fitzroy  Fi'tzalban  thought  that  a  report  would  look  ratlier  queer 
running  thus  :  "  Joseph  Grummet,  captain  of  the  waist,  six  do/en, 
because  my  cow  gave  no  milk,"  or  "  because  private-marine  Snick- 
chops  saw  a  ghost,"  or  *'  for  selling  the  midshipmen  sundry  bottles 
of  njilk  ;"  and  this  last  imagination  reminded  him  that  there  was  one 
of  this  highly-gifted  class  walking  to  leeward  of  him.  "  Mr.  Little* 
John  I"  said  the  captain  with  a  voice  that  crawled  over  the  nerve« 
like  the  screeching  of  an  ill-hied  saw. 

Small  Jack  touched  his  hat  with  more  than  usual  respect  to  the 
exasperated  officer,  and  then,  stepping  to  windward,  humbly  con- 
fronted him. 

The  captain  was  too  angry  for  many  words ;   so,  looking  fearfully 
into   the  happy  countenance    of  the   reefer,  and   pointing  his   fore- 
finger  down    perpendicularly,    he   laconically   uttered,   ♦*  Milk 
morning?"  —  "Yes,  sir." 

•'  Good?" 

The  well -break  fas  ted  midshipman  licked  his  lips,  and  smiled. 

•'  Grummet?" — "  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Tell  the  boatswain's  mate  to  send  him  afL"  — **  Ay,  ay,  sir. 

And  there  stood  the  captain  of  the  waist,  with  his  hat  in  his 
opposite  to  the  captain  of  the  ship.  There  was  some  difference 
Iween  those  two  captains :  —  one  verging  upon  old  age,  the  other 
upon  manhood.  The  old  man  with  but  two  articles  of  dress  upon 
his  person,  a  canvass  shirt  and  a  canvass  pair  of  trousers, — for  iu 
those  latitudes  shoes  and  stockings  are  dispensed  with  by  the  foi 
mast  men,  excepting  on  Sundays  atrd  when  mustering  at  divisions 
tlie  other  gay,  and  almost  gorgeous^  in  white  jeans,  broad-cloth,  ani 
gold.  There  tht'y  stood,  the  one  the  personihcation  of  meekness,  the 
other  of  haughty  anger.  However  firm  might  have  been  the  cap- 
tain's intentions  to  convict  the  man  before  him  by  an  intricate  croa*- 
examination,  his  warmth  of  temper  defeated  them  at  once,  for  the  old 
seaman  looked  mure  than  usually  innocent  and  sheepish.  This 
almost  stolid  equaniniity  was  sadly  provoking. 

"  You  insolent  scoundrel! — who  milked  my  cow  last  night  ?"  — 
**  The  Lord  in  heaven  knows,  your  honour.  Who  could  it  be,  sir, 
without  it  was  the  ghost  who  has  laid  that  poor  lad  in  his  sick  ham* 
mock  ?" 

"  And  I  supfKJse  that  the  ghost  ordered  you  to  hand  the  milk 
the  young  gentleman  when  he  had  done  ?"-t- "  Me,  sirl  Hea' 
save  me  !  I  never  see'd  a  ghost  in  my  life." 

"  Hyfvocrite  !  the  bottle  you  sold  the  midshipmen  !"  —  "One, 
honour,  I  brought  from  Antigua,  and  which  I  overlooked  yestcn 
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■iiipbc  Tbe  captain,  with  a  scornful  defiance  of  the  spiritual,  would 
aAtvoCoo  lights  to  be  shown,  or  of  no  extraordinary  precautions  to 
W  taken.  He  only  signified  hig  tiitentions  of  having  himself  an  In- 
tcr*ie«r  witli  the  ghoet^  and  for  tliat  purpose  he  walked  the  deck  till 
midnight ;  but  the  messenger  from  the  land  of  spirits  did  not  choose 
to  show  himself  so  early. 

Let  me  hear  no  mure  any  querulous  talk  of  the  labour  of  getting 
butter  to  one's  bread — no  person  could  have  toiled  more  than  tlie 
Honourable  Captain  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban  lo  get  milk  for  bis 
breakfast. 

The  two  sentries  were  relieved  at  twelve  o'clock,  and,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after,  everytliing  remaining  dark  and  quiet  about  the 
haunted  cow,  the  captain  went  below  and  turned  in»  joyfully  antici- 
palive  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  morning.  He  left,  of  course,  the 
most  positive  orders  that  the  moment  the  ghost  appeared  he  should 
be  called. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  pious  first  lieutenant,  remained  on  deck,  deter- 
mined to  see  the  sequel ;  told  thu  master  he  was  much  troubled  in 
spirit,  and  he  thought,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  articles  of  war, 
and  respect  for  the  captain,  that  he  was  little  better  tliau  an  infidel, 
and  an  overbold  tempter  of  God's  providence.  The  master  remarked 
in  reply  that  it  was  an  ali'air  entirely  out  of  soundings ;  but  ve|^J 
sagely  concluded  that  they  should  see  what  they  should  see,  even^^| 
they  saw  nothing.  ^^^ 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  darkly,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  brightly 
beautiful.  There  was  no  moon.  The  pure  fires  above  were  like 
scintillations  from  the  crown  of  God's  glory.  Though  the  heavens 
were  thus  starred  with  splendours,  it  was  deeply,  though  clearly, 
dark  on  the  ocean.  There  was  a  gentle  breeze  that  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  sails  draw,  and  tlie  noble  frigate  walked  stately, 
yet  majestically  onwards. 

Forward  on  the  main-deck  the  darkness  was  Cimmerian.  When 
lights  had  been  last  there  at  the  relieving  of  the  sentinels,  the  cow 
had  laid  herself  quietly  down  upon  her  litter,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
profound  sleep;  the  first  hour  after  midnight  was  passed,  and  ail  was 
hushed  as  death,  save  those  noises  that  indicate  what  else  would  be 
absolute  silence  more  strongly.  There  was  the  whispering  ripple  of 
the  sea,  the  dull  creaking  of  the  tiller-ropes,  and  the  stealthy  step  of 
the  sentinels ;  these  sounds,  and  these  only,  were  painfully  distinct. 
One  bell  struck,  and  its  solenm  echoes  seemed  to  creep  through  the 
decks  as  if  on  some  errand  of  death,  and  the  monotonous  cry  uf  tJie 
look-outs  fell  dreiwiiy  on  ihe  ear. 

The  first  lieutenant  and  the  officers  of  the  watch  had  just  begun  to 
shake  oH'  their  dreamy  and  fearful  imprussions,  to  breathe  more  free- 
ly, and  to  walk  the  deck  with  a  firnier  tread,  when,  from  what  wai 
supposed  to  be  the  haunted  spot,  a  low  shriek  was  heard,  then  a 
bustle,  followed  by  half- stifled  cries  of  "  The  guard  J  the  guard  !** 

The  officers  of  the  watch  jumped  down  on  to  the  main-deck,  the 
midshipmen  rushed  into  the  cabin  to  call  the  captain,  and  men  with 
and  without  lights  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue. 

Deep  in  the  darkness  of  the  manger  there  glared  an  apparition 
tliat  might  mure  than  justify  the  alurni.      The  spot  where  tlie  phsto- 
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loin  was  seen,  (we  pledge  ourselves  thai  we  are  relating  facts,)  was 
filial  part  of  a  frigate  which  seamen  call  '*  the  eyes  of  her,"  directJj 
i  under  the  foremost  part  of  the  forecastle,  where  the  cables  rim 
I  through  the  hawse-holes,  and  through  which  the  bowsprit  trends 
I  upwards.  The  whole  place  is  called  the  manger.  It  is  very  oHen 
■  appropriated  to  tlie  use  of  pigs  until  they  take  their  turn  tor  the 
T butcher's  knife.  This  was  the  strange  locality  that  die  ghost  chose 
io  honour  with  its  dreadful  presence. 

From  the  united  evidences  of  the  many  who  saw  this  ghastly  avatar. 
It  appeared  only  to  have  thrust  its  huge  head  and  a  few  feet  of  the 
fore  part  of  its  body  through  the  huwse-holc-,  the  remainder  of  its 
vast  and  voUiminuutt  tail  hanging  out  of  the  ship  over  its  bows.  The 
|/rightful  head  and  the  glaring  &ocket>)  of  its  eyes  were  distinctly 
marked  in  liiieuments  of  fire.  Its  juws  were  stupendous,  and  its 
triple  row  of  sharp  and  long-fanged  teeth  seemed  to  be  gnashing  for 
Aouieihing  mortal  to  devour,  it  cast  a  pale  blue  halo  of  light  around 
[  it,  just  sufficient  to  show  the  outlines  of  tiie  den  it  had  selected  in 
rhich  to  make  it«  unwelcome  appearance.  Noise  it  made  none, 
L  though  xevernl  of  the  spectators  fancied  that  tliey  heard  a  gibbering 
of  unearthly  souiids ;  and  Mr.  Littlejohn  swore  the  next  day  upon 
bis  John  Hamilton  Moore,  that  it  moved  dolefully  like  a  young 
bullock  crosHcd  iu  love. 

To  describe  the  confu<(ion  on  the  main^deck,  whilst  officers,  le*. 
men,  ai»d  marines  were  gazing  on  this  spectre^  so  like  the  fiery  spirit 
of  the  Yankee  sea-terpent,  is  a  task  from  which  I  shrink,  knowing 
krthat  language  cannot  do  it  adecjuately.     Tlic  hrst  lieutenant  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  group,  nut  merely  tranxfixed,  but  paralysed   with 
fear  ;  men  were  tumbling  over  each  other,  shouting,  praying,  swear- 
ing.    Up  from  the  dark  holds,  like  shrouded  ghosts,  the  wutch  be- 
low, in  Uicir  siiirta,  sprang  from  their  hammocks ;  and  for  many,  one 
look  was  enough,  and  the  head  would  vanish  immediately   m   the 
I  dark  profound.     The  shouting  for   lights  and   loaded  muikcts  and 
^pistols  was  terrible ;    and   the  orders  to  advance  were  so  eagerly 
^reitcnite<l,  that  none  had  leisure  to  obey  them. 

But  the  cow  herself  did  not  present  the  least  imposing  feature  in 

this  picture  of  horror.     She  formed,  as  it  were,  the  barrier  between 

.mortality  and  spirituality — all  beyond  her  was  horrible  and  spectral ; 

tiby  lier  fright  she  seemed  t»  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  nrcter- 

knaturul  being.    Her  leg*  were  stiif  and  extended,  her  tail  standmg  out 

like  that  nt  un  angerecl   lion,  and  she  kept  a  continued  strain  upon 

^  the  halter  with  which  idie  wax  tethered  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  ship's  side. 

By  this  time  several  of  the  ward- room  officers,  and  most  of  the 

midkhiprnen,  had  reached  the  scene  of  action.  PistoU  were  no  longer 

fiantjng,  and   loaded  ones   too.      Three  bIioIs  were  fired   into  the 

manger,  with   what  aim   it  is  im|>«B»iblc  to  specify,  at  the  spectre. 

Tliey  did  not  seem  to  annoy  his  ghostahip  in  the  least,  unlcsa  ftii 

indication  of  his  beginning  to  grow  hungry   might  be  deemed  to. 

As  the  shot  whistled  past  him,  he  worked  his  huge  and  fiery  Jaws 

most  ravenously. 

*♦  Well,"  said  the  second  lieutenant,  "  let  us  give  the  grntlemaii 
other  shot,  and  dim  come  to  close  «piarterii.      Mr.  Mitcliill,  you 
liavc  a  pistol  in  your  hand  :  fire  '." 


Holy  Trinity !"  said  the  tupentidous  first, 
the  shot  took  effect  deep  in  the  loins  of  tlie 


eot,  Captain  the  Honourable  Augustus  Fitz- 

from    his   cabin   forward,   attired    in    a  rich 

■orfing  gown,  in   w^hich  scarlet  predocntoated.      He 

codted  in  each  hand  :  and,  as  he  broke  through  the 

fedloved  forth  lu8tiiy»  '♦  Where 's  the  ghost  ?  let  me  sec 

iT      He  was  soon  in  the  van  uf  the  astonished  gazers;  but, 

~  Fitxalben  I  be  saw  no  ghost,  because,  as  the  man  says 

rOick;  "  'twas  not  in  sight." 

jjy  the  honourable  captain  had  gained  his  statioOf  the 
and  persecuted  cow,  galled  by  her  wound,  with  a 
i  efiirt  inappeti  the  rope  with  which  she  was  fastened,  and  then 
_  her  homed  head  nearly  level  with  the  deck,  and  flourishing 
hm  tail  after  the  manner  that  an  Iri^hraun  flourishes  his  shiUelah 
Wfere  he  commences  occipital  operations,  she  rushed  upon  the 
crowded  phalanx  before  her.  At  this  instant,  as  if  its  superoatural 
misaioo  had  been  completed,  the  spirit  vanished. 

The  ideal  having  decamped,  those  concerned  had  to  save  them- 
selves from  tlie  well  followed  up  assaults  of  the  real.  The  captain 
dew  before  the  pursuing  horns,  d — ning  the  cow  in  all  the  varietiea 
of  condemnation.  But  she  was  generous,  and  she  attached  herself 
to  him  with  an  unwonted,  or  rather  an  unwanted,  fidelity.  Lanterns 
crushed  and  men  overthrown,  and  laughter  now  arose  aratdst 
f*  of  dismay.  The  seamen  tried  to  impede  the  progress 
tious  animal  by  throwing  down  before  her  tashed-up  ham- 
t^MviiS  <*ud  by  seizing  her  behind  by  the  tail ;  but,  woe  is  me:  the 
HatMuriible  the  Captain  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban  could  not  run  so 
^  |||4  ia  bia  imnegated  and  scarlet  flowered  silk  dressing-gown  «a  a 
i  IK  ihy  agonies  of  death ;  for  he  had  just  reached  that  asylum 
jr,  his  cabin  door,  when  the  cow  look  took  him  up  very  carefully 
«r  horns,  and  Hrst  giving  him  a  monitory  shake,  then  with 
it»v>n  to  port,  she  tossed  him  right  over  the  ward-room  sky- 
kiJ  dc{Hisited  him  very  gingerly  in  the  turtle-tub  that  stoo<i 
^w  '.**»  the  lurboard  side  of  the  half-deck.  This  exertion  was  her 
tMUH'dijitely  after  falling  upon  her  knees,  and  then  gently 
.vfv  to  use  a  Homeric  expression,  her  soul  issued  from 
ami  sought  the  shades  below  approi)rialcd  to  the  souU 

.    «K>iUi  lime  tlie  captain  was  sprawling  about,  and  contending 

uiilv  fur  room,  and  he  stood  a  very  good  chance  of  being 

,«   .^v«   in  a  tub;  but  assistance  speedily  arriving,  he   woa 

*  id  thus  the  world  was  spared  a  second   tale  of  a  tub. 

iirtliing  in  the  spirit  of  the  aristocratic  Fitzalban 

V'.  ghosts,  nor  turile-hauntod  water  could  subdue. 

»H  luxd  suffering  also  from  the  contusions  of  the  cow  a 

K-distcly  ordered  more  light,  and  proceeded  to  search 

J*roliHc  parent  of  all  his  mishaps, 
he  visited  the  manger,  but  the  most  scrutinizing 
i^vver   nothing  extraordinary.      The  place  seemed 
^  tturbed,  nor  once  lo  have  departed  from  its  usual 


i 


"«■!  liie  caterer. — ''  No,  sir,"  with  ^ 

~    S3  ae  ghost !"— <<  And  umabod^  t 

;<<d  to  have  much  relieved  Joell 
^..^  ^.^  quid  in  his  mouth  with  evideal^ 
«!»  ^btfti/  after  lost  in  the  darkness  for- 


_      \  titary  that  did  not  prove  a  very  «»rople 

l««ift«Bd.     The  captain  o£  the  Nsnia  never 

>dktna^  oncoromon  was  ever  seen  at  all.     He 

'.  Lhe  irrong  as  those  who  believed  that  they 

^^  jci;urTence  could  not  be  forgotten,  though  it 

-^  'h'.p  came  to  England,  and  was  paid  off.     J(k  i 

-  notes  and  his  sovereigns  with  much  satii 
I  jump  like  a  fool  into  the  first  boat,  and  rua 
^  hard-earned  wages  among  Jews,  and  peop" 
«1  till  the  last  man,  and  anxiously  watched  for ' 
ic  pennent  should  be  hauled  down.     When  he 
'c  asked  leave  to  speak  to  the  captain,     lie  wa 
Hu,  and  he  tliere  saw  many  of  the  officers  wb 
litsir  old  commander. 
said  the  skipper,  "  what  now?" 
>,U4  rmmMTi,  you  offered  five  guineas  to  anybody  wll 
.^  ,iiw  Mtilkvd  the  cow." 

*  said  the  captain>  pleasantly,  "  if  the  tarae 
V    iivstery  of  the  ghost."     And  he  turned 
I  ihc  believers   in   spirits  who   stood  around 

.»  c»w»  *ir  * 

'  »^phl   tt  was  unkindly  done.     But  with  your 

i9tf<|  a  nair  of  Mr,  Littlejohn's  kid-gloves,  sir." 

mift  iticu  was  at  the  bottom  of  it !  but  there  is 

j^llgtmmi berth  still.     What  is  the  reason  that  they 

,M*^  mc  of  my  property  ?" — "  You  wouldn't  allow 

1f»e  ^tock  on  board  that  cruise,  sir." 

v:icc»hcy?     But  come  to  the  ghost." — "\V 

^^i*  cow  unwatched  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

I.  the  .shark's  head  we  had  caught  a 

iM>st  of  the  flesh,  and  whipped  it  in 

:cr  in  the  dark  tlian  stinking  mackerel ; — 

I  *»ants  him,  and  wabbles  his  jaws  about* 

r  ilie  bowsprit  from  your  shot ;  and  when 

•vie  side  of  the  mauger,   I  walked,  with 

:  the  other." 

uir  five  guineas  ;  and,  gentlemen,"  said 
\ugustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban,  bowing  to 
.y  of  your  ghost  r 
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AN  EVENING  OF  VISITS. 

I  BATE  bad  an  odd  pleasure  in  driving  from  one  huuse  to 
MMflhtr  on  particular  evenings,  in  order  to  produce  as  strong 
tiMliiili  as  m^  limited  visiting  list  will  afford.  Having  a 
Car  opportunity  a  few  nights  since,  in  consequence  of  two  or 
tktrt  invitations  coming  in  for  the  evening  on  which  several 
hooirs  where  I  occasionally  called  were  opened,  I  determined  to 

■take  a  night  of  it,  in  order  to  note  the  effect.     As  A did 

BoC  know  several  of  the  people,  I  went  alone,  and  you  may  pos- 
tfbly  be  amused  with  an  account  of  my  adventures :  they  shall 
be  told. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  to  dress,  in  order  to  go  to  dinner  at 
a  house  that  1  had  never  entered,  and  with  a  family  of  which 
I  had  never  seen  a  soul.  These  arc  incidents  which  frequently 
come  over  a  stranger,  and,  at  first,  were  not  a  little  awkward; 
but  use  hardens  us  to  much  greater  misfortunes.  At  six,  then, 
I  stepped  punctually  into  my  coupe,  and  gave  Charles  the  ne- 
cessary number  and  street.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  invita- 
tion hiid  conic  a  few  days  before,  and,  in  a  fit  of  curio&ity, 
1  Imd  uccepteil  it,  and  sent  a  card,  without  having  the  least  idea 
who  n^y  host  and  hostess  were,  beyond  their  names.  There 
wtt«  sonu'thitig  piquant  in  this  ignorance,  and  I  had  almost 
tniide  up  my  mind  to  go  in  the  same  mysterious  manner,  leav- 
ing all  to  events,  when,  happening  in  an  idle  moment  to  ask  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect, 

if  she  knew  a  Madame  de ,  to  my  surprise  her  answer  was, 

**  Most  certainly — she  is  my  cousin,  and  you  are  to  dine  there 
l^morrow.*^  I  said  no  more,  though  this  satisOed  me  that  my 
were  people  of  some  standing.  While  driving  to  their 
it  struck  mc,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  might  be  well 
%»  know  more  of  them  ;  and  I  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  female 
iMeod  who  knows  everybody,  and  who,  I  was  certain,  would 
q««vivc  me  at  that    unseasonable   hour.     I  was  admitted,  ex- 

idywd  my  errand,  and  inquired  if  she  knew  a  M.  de  • . 

**^m1Ib  question  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "M.  de est  Chancelier 

I^^F^WBOe  !**     Absurd,  and  even  awkward,   as  it  might  have 
^iMftoi  hut  for  this  lucky  thought,  I  should  liave  dined  with  the 
III  High  Chancellor  without  having  the  smallest  sus- 
'  he  was  ! 

ol  was  a  fine  one,  though  the  apartment  was  merely 

' .   reception,  service,  and  general  style  of  the  houtie 

,  that  neither  would  have  awakened  the  least  siw- 

iiportance  of  my  hosts.     The  party  was  small,  and 

'*le»t.     I  found  the  Chanceiier  a  grave  dignified 

iic  curious  on  the  subject  of  America;  and  his  wife, 

'  -^oman  of  great  good  sense,  and,  I  should  think, 

J  of  attainment.      Every  thing  went  off  in  the 


buiJclinffs  may  be  found  some  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  new  order 
of  thing:* ;  but  in  all  those  which  were  erected  previously  to  the 
Revolution,  there  is  nothing  but  extremes  in  this  as  in  most 
other  things, — ffrcsii  luxury  and  elegance,  or  great  meanness  and 

discomfort.     The  house  ot  Afadame  de happens  to  be  of 

the  latter  class;  and  although  all  the  disagreeables  have  dis- 
appeared from  her  own  rooms,  one  is  comix*lled  to  climb  up 
to  them  through  a  dark  well  of  a  staircase,  by  flights  of  8tep« 
aot  much  better  than  those  we  use  in  our  stables.  You  have  no 
notion  of  such  staircases  as  those  I  have  just  descended  in  the  ho- 
tels of  the  Cbancelier  and  the  Premier  President ;  ♦  nor  have  we 
any  just  idea,  as  connected  with  respectable  dwellings,  of  these 
I  had  now  to  clamber  up.     M.   de  is  a  man  of  talents 


and  great  respectability,  and  his  wife  is  exceedingly  clever,  but 
they  are  not  rich.  He  is  a  professor,  and  she  is  an  artist.  Af- 
ler  having  passed  so  much  of  my  youtli  on  to(vgallant-yards, 
and  in  becketting  royals,  you  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  I 
bad  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  these  stairs,  narrow, 
steep,  and  winding  as  they  were. 

We  are  now  at  the  door,  and  I  have  rung.  On  whom  do 
you  imagine  the  curtain  will  rise?  On  a  reunion  of  plulo- 
•ophers  come  to  discuss  questions  in  botany  with  M.  de  ^ 

or  on  artists  assembled  to  talk  over  the  troubles  of  their  pro- 
Jessiou  with  his  wife  ?     The  door  opens,  and  I  enter. 

The  little  drawing-room  was  crowded  ;  chiefly  with  men.  Two 
carcl> tables  were  set,  and  at  one  I  recognised  a  party,  in  which 
vire  three  dukes  of  the  vieille  cour,  with  M.  de  Duras  at  their 
iKtMl  ?  The  rest  of  the  company  was  a  little  more  mixed  ;  but,  on 
like  whole,  it  savoured  strongly  of  Coblentx  and  the  emigration. 
Ylos  was  more  truly  French  than  anything  I  had  yet  stumbled 
yit,  One  or  two  of  the  grandees  looked  at  me  as  if,  better 
)yK)«iB«<d  than  Scott,  they  knew  that  General  La  Fayette  had 
WA  j^yne  to  America  to  live.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  certainly 
k|i/  iK'l  love  us ;  but  I  had  cut  out  too  much  work  for  the 
IMA  to  Btny  and  return  the  big  looks  of  even  dukes,  and, 

2k;(binff  an   opportunity  when   the  eyes  of  Madame  de 

it»wthcr  way,  I  stole  out  of  the  room. 

^  AuiUs  now  took  his  orders,  and  we  drove  down  into   the 

l^ij«f«  of  the  town,  somewhere  near  the  general  post-office,  or 

'Uo«c  mazes  of  streets  that  near  two  years  of  practice  havt 

, .  t  t  iu?!»t  me  to  thread.     We  entered  the  court  of  a  large 

^^  '^  brilliantly  Hghted;  and  1  ascended,  by  a  noUe 

fijit  ,  to  the  first  floor.     Ante-ehauibers  communicated 

iloent  saloon,  which  apix^ared  to  be  near  forty  feet 

■  .;.  ceilings  were  lofty,  and  the  walls  were  ornamented 

try  trophies,  beautifully  designed,  and  which  had  the 

mbosscd  and  gilded.     I  had  got  into  the  hotel  of 

n*s  marshals,  you  will  say,  or  at  least  into  one  of 

«    ^%.  ^huboti  ma  tlie  first  president  of  the  Court  of  Accounts. 


Presbjr tcrian  aunts;  as  a  father  he  was  naturally  anxious  to 
meue  ihetii  from  this  perilous  situation.  "  Now  Pius,"  conti- 
ttued  my  merry  informant,  ^'  {(uite  naturally  supposed  that  all 
this  solicitude  was  in  behalf  of  two  orthodox  Catholic  souls,  and 
ht  got  permission  from  Napoleon  for  the  return  of  so  good  a 
ftroer  to  his  own  country, — never  dreaming  that  the  conversion 
«£  ihe  boys,  if  it  ever  took  place,  would  only  be  from  the  Pro- 
tenltnt  Episcopal  Church  of  England  to  that  of  Calvin ;  or  a 
rescue  from  one  of  the  devif  s  furnaces  to  pop  them  into  ar>- 
other."  I  laughed  at  this  story,  1  suppose  witli  a  little  incre- 
dulity ;  but  my  Irish  friend  insisted  on  its  truth,  ending  the 
BYtfsatiun  with  a  significant  nod,  Catholic  as  he  was,  and 
-**  humbugged  infallibility  ! " 
"ihift  time  it  was  eleven  oVlock ;  and  as  I  am  obliged  to 
rettsonable  hours,  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  party  of  the 

evvntng.     Count -^  of  the Legation,  gave  a  great  ball. 

My  CArriajBfe  entered  the  line  at  the  distance  of  near  a  quarter  of 
A  mile  (Wui  the  hotel ;  gensdarmes  being  actively  employed  in 
Impiny  us  all  in  our  places.  It  was  half  an  hour  before  I  was 
ttt  down,  and  the  ouadrilles  were  in  full  motion  when  I  en« 
IflwL  It  wms  a  brilliant  aifair, — much  the  most  so  I  have  ever 
^fl  vilneflsed  in  a  private  house.  Some  said  there  were  fifteen 
people  present.  The  number  seems  incredible ;  and  yei 
comes  to  calculate,  it  may  be  so.  As  I  got  into  my 
go  away  Charles  informed  me  that  the  people  at  the 

r^  iSnil  that  more  than  six  hundred  carriages  had  entered 
fg^rl  lh*t  evening.     By  allowing  an  average  of  little  more 
llm  1^^  10  each  vehicle,  we  get  the  number  mentioned. 

I  J»  m4  know  exactly  how  many  rooms  were  opened  on  this 
bat  I  should  think  there  were  fully  a  dozen.     Two  or 
very  large  iaions ;  and  the  one  in  the  centre,  which 
at  fever  heat,  had  crimson  hangings,   by  way   of 
^^^^^  1  have  never  witnessed  dancing  at  all  comparable 

'g  "tn^"^*^^  quadrilles  of  this  uvening.     Usually  there  is  either 
•k*  of  the  dancing-master,  but  on  this  occasioB 
,]    inspired   with  a  love  of  the  art.     It  was  a 
>  see  a  hundred  charming  young  women,  of  the 
Kurupe, — for  they  were  there,  of  all  nations, 
ijhe  aisDple  elegance  that  is  so  becoming  to  th« 
e3s.»  ana  which  is  never  departed  from  here  until 
i^ — aioving  in  perfect  time  to  delightful  music,  as 
^%caaimon  soul.     The  men,  too,  did  better  ttian 
t  lueubrious  and  mournful  than  our  sex  is  apt 
^,     T  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  private,  but  m 
^  tfW«k  every  young  woman  seems  to  have  a  good 
I.  one  capable  of  giving  her  both  a  good  lone 


boadnxl  pe( 


y 


iL.iliir  M'S 


',  an  intimate  friend  of  the  am* 


ct  the 
.ik»  also  honours  roe  with  a  portion  of  her 
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AN    EVENING  OF    VISITS. 


My  friend  was  in  a  gossiping  raood  this  evening,  and,  as  she 
was  well  turned  of.fifty,  I  ventured  to  continue  the  conversation. 
As  sonic  of  the  liaisons  which  exist  here  must  be  novel  to  you, 
I  >ha)l  mention  one  or  two  more. 

A  Madame  de  J passed  us,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  de 

C^ .     I  knew  the  former,  who  was  a  widow  ;  had  frequently 

visited  her,   and   had  been    surprised   at  the   intimacy   which 

e.visted  between  her  and   M.  de  C ,  who  always  appeared 

quite  at  home  in  her  house.  I  ventured  to  ask  my  neighbour  if 
the  gentleman  were  the  brother  of  the  lady.  **  Her  brother  !  It 
is  to  be  hoped  not,  as  he  is  her  husband.^' — "  Why  does  she  not 
bear  his  name,  if  tliat  be  the  case  ?''' — *'  Because  her  first  husband 
is  of  a  more  illustrious  family  than  her  second  ;  and  then  there 
are  some  diflScultiet^  on  the  score  of  fortune.  No,  no.  These 
people  are  bona  fide  married,  Tenez — do  you  see  that  gentle- 
man who  is  standing  so  assiduously  near  the  chair  of  Madame 

de  S ?     He  who  is  all  attention  and  smiles  to  the  lady  ?" 

**  Certainly  :    his   politeness  is  even  affectionate."     "  Well,  it 

ought  to  be,  for  it  is  M.  de  S ,  her  husband.^'   "  They  aroa 

happy  couple,  then."  "  llors  de  doute  :  he  meets  her  at  soirees 
and  balls;  is  the  pink  of  politeness;  puts  on  her  shawl;  sees 
her  safe  into  her  carriage,  and  — "  **  Then  they  drive  home 
together,  as  loving  as  Darby  and  Joan.^     "  And  then  he  jumps 

into  his  cabriolet^  and  drives  to  the  lodgings  of ,     Bon  soir^ 

monsieur ;  you  are  making  me  fall  into  the  vulgar  crime  of 

scandal." 

Now,  much  as  all  this  may  sound  like  invention,  it  is  quite 
true  that  1  repeat  no  more  to  you  than  was  said  to  me,  and  no 
more  than  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact.  As  respects  the  latter 
couple,  I  have  been  elsewhere  told  that  they  literally  never  see 
each  other  except  in  public,  where  they  constantly  meet  as  the 
best  friends  in  the  world. 

I  was  lately  in  some  English  soeiety,  when  Lady  G bet  a 

pair  of  gloves  with  Lord  R that  he  had  not  seen  Lady 

R for  a  fortnight.     The  bet  was  won  by  the  gentleman,  who 

proved  satisfactorily  that  he  had  met  his  wife  at  a  dinner  party 
only  ten  days  before. 

After  all  1  have  told  you,  and  all  that  you  may  have  heard 
bfrom  others,  I  am  nevertheless  inclined  to  believe  that  the  high 
Bociety  of  Paris  is  quite  as  exemplary  as  that  of  any  other  large 
European  town.  If  we  are  any  better  ourselves,  is  it  not  more 
owingk  to  the  absence  of  temptation,  than  to  any  other  cause  ? 
Put  large  garrisons  into  our  towns,  fill  the  streets  with  idlera 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  render  themselves  agreeable,  and 
wifli  women  with  whom  dress  and  pleasure  are  the  principal 
occupations,  and  then  let  us  see  what  Protestantism  and  hberty 
will  avail  us  in  this  particular.  The  intelligent  French  say  that 
their  society  is  improving  in  morals.  1  can  believe  this  assertion, 
of  wiiich  I  think  there  is  sufficient  proof  by  comparing  the  present 
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WHO    AI: 


HJtO  ARE  YOU? 

"  There  *re  very  im- 

Judnt  people  it)  Lon  • 
an,"  (aid  young  Ben. 
r  "  Ai  I  [)wi*ed  down 
[  Arlington -itrect.B  fcl- 
[  low  (Ured  at  tue  and 
I  shouted  '  Who  are 
urew^  FlTe  minutes 
I  after,  another  puaiiifi 
isne,  erled  '  Flare  up  I' 
\\nx  a  civtt  i^eDtleruan 
itfosetobU  heels  Idnd- 
lij  a»kod,  'liow  U  youj- 
ijnotlieT  rVMam  Grtg. 


His  f 

|5n  Ills 

el^     *.    5*  3    be 


---? 


.£-, 


and  (kIS| 

(1m^,  ought} 
What  a  death.] 

3ore  of  ease  and 

_j«  .anfortable  ante- 

4iHiptiued  a  friend 

.^  ae  various  respect- 

r  about  to  have  that 

^  n€w  poor-law   has  i 

5  tierived  from  their 

«  was  beckoned  out 

.    usii  nothing  could  be 

^sflKfture  of  patient  after 

a],  and  who,  as  soon  at 

What  luxury  marks 

-^  are  a  couiplete  set  of 

D  one  scene  of  mingled 

ors,    ns  Brutus   says, 

•  in  the  room,  covered 

devise,  for  the  amuse- 

vider.     The  students, 

i  1 V  and  intent  over  their 

irv  of  the  British  Museum  ; 

•  v'ing  by  Hts  and  starts,  and 

lumcs  and  pamphlets,  and 

rt  compass  of  time.     The 

^  entertaining  library  has 

;  ^  with  discretion,  fidelity, 

'  tice,  as  we  jotted  down  in 

;   the  most  attractive  of  the 

•.vi  to  collect  together,  pages 

and  cheer  the  casual  visitor 

•J  ..l^t*  of  Reason^  —  a  book 

.^  Aod  reason  are  so  invariably 

■    .iwings  of  the  Human  Fi- 

.  Martyrs  f  "  History  of 

Screws  and   Instruments 

N<.r;"  "  Coulson  on  Distor- 

.  «;*'    "  Montgomery's  Omni- 

tm  the  Care  of  the  Teeth  ;'* 

Vs.''''     There  is  no  refresh- 

»    that   which    is   derived  by 

jr  her  teeth  "looked  at,"  con- 

.r  who  is  about  to  part  >vith 

I  h.  like  all  other  domestics, 

ul  finally  lose  their  places 

^ -nL«^vilv  unbearable  !     The  pas- 
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arc  magnificent — rows  of  pillars  of  the  Tus- 

io  rven  sets,  and  in  perfect  order  and  keeping  • 

rcaso,  which  is  of  marble,  stands  a  superb  clock, 

the  lime  very  awfully ;  and   llie  suite  of  rooBM 

6oor  is,  as  the  visitors  cannot  hut  admits  of  the 

if  order.     Refreshments  are  here  constantly  spread  be- 

bngerer,  tempting  those  (who  have  not  had  a  wink  of 

weeks)   to  eat  and  enjoy  themselves.     In  this  house 

Ihing  is  remarkable,  and  I  think  it  tends  to  confuse   the 

i^  —  '*  the  drawing-room  *'  is  on   the  ground-floor  !     Here 

soothing  sorcerer  over  anguish  and  horror  —  receives  his 

tints  ;  and  here,  indeed,  he  sees  company  in  due  state.     I 

^ely  ti.>ok  a  glimpse  at  this  room,  which  was  by  no  means  so 

Vocative  of  curiosity  to  me  as  was  the  blue  chamber  to  that 

•"atima. 

A  few  niemi  must  close  this  weak  and  impotent  description : 
—  tt  few  recoUcctionK  snatched  amidst  the  fascination  of  the 
whole  place  f  We  observed  that  the  mode  in  which  our  artist 
cxpelleil  a  troublesome  double  enemy  put  an  end  to  tlie  usual 
interpretation  of  Zanga's  famous  exclamation, 

*•  The  flesh  wiil  follow  where  the  pincers  tear  I" 

The  pincers  might  be  used,  but  the  flesh  did  not  follow,  —  the 
eye-tooth  came  out  as  clean  as  a  smelt.  Mr.  D.  had  several 
pictures  in  enamel^  which  were  much  to  be  valued;  and  he 
liad  in  his  hall  a  portrait  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of 
Mr.  Carlwright  —  and  likenesses  by  //.  If.  in  one  of  his  closets, 
of  Howard,  Inirie,  Sanford,  Clarke,  Jones,  Parkinson,  Hayes, 
Biggs,  Kogers,  &c.  &c.  which  are  allowed  to  be,  by  all  ob- 
servers, admirable  works  of  art.  There  is  a  slight  attempt  at 
Mallan  in  mineral  iuccedaneum^  which  appears  to  be  falling 
away — we  will  not  say  decaying. 

Cine  nuisance  there  is,  and  we  cannot  as  honest  histonnns 
pas»  it  over ;  the  street,  in  which  our  1).  lives,  is  jlistnrbctl, 
distracted,  by  an  excess  of  music,  amounting,  arising  indeed, 
into  a  decided  case  of  *'  vrgamc  disease."  The  grindtra  making 
a  |K)int — it  would  seem  a  {K)inted  ptjint— of  showing  themselves 
in  tlie  very  front  of  that  building,  -—  which  is  opposed  to  any- 
thing defective  in  the  front  I 

As  we  were  about  to  depart  from  this  attractive  spot — not 
$pot  —  place,  —  we  ww  Charles  Taylor  or  Tom  CiK»k  slipping 
away  with  every  icxjth  perfect,  and  yet  not  without  nj'ulsctlo. 
Some  musical  wag  however  still  remained,  and  by  pcrndssion  of 
the  butler  (a  drawer  of  corks  in  large  practice)  we  were  allowed 
to  hear  the  following  song;  and  we  shall  print  it  at  once  with- 
out oonmient,  explanation,  or  excuse. 

'*  For,  oh !  Sir  ThonwtsS  own  souoel 
ISeals  sll  that  wc  ciw  mv  tipon  u." 
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lENCE. 


teeth  !     'I  ^ 

fill ;  and  i ' 

no  pcrso  .  -   'Jrnicinff-room. 

to  lic;^!.  ■  .av.  :uy  hearties  !"— Dibdi.v. 

less  J).  .  -.enes — 

I   (It.  ..  .CM,  the  QuetL's. ' 

rooiri  - 

who  : 

abl(  i;'plause. 

sail-  ^.     I  Ikauty  acl  N:rin\, 

dil-  -'■■  'jr  a  guinta; 

Li-:  '•«=^'  ,  . 

1  .      .  ■  .iiyvi  the  front  nnvi  ' 

"'  Then  lei,  4a:. 

.    xi'.d  and  the  chori, 

I.  ••^..iciii.  and  Mori; 


1) 


.•.-i..;y  Jratci. — 
.   .cr 


uc!i,  take  their  station^ 
.-.  ■•.'HiTitation  ? 

Tlien  let,  &c. 

•>  I  'avourite  part, 
..t  .'I  our  players,  by  heart ; 
,.,    viieu  first  he  drew  breath, 
wih  a. full  set  of  teeth. 
Then  let,  &c. 

w.  '.u  his  lot, 
^  oi  •*  Out,  damned  spot  !'* 
. :.  a.-iiunators  were  bluid, — 
».'v  he  fiUti  his  mind. 
Then  let,  &c. 

v-.itf'J  iKvs — so  does  Booth), 
..•a.;xT  !'*  is  wrong  on  the  titoth  ! 

«.  .«  u  tull  stall  and  bench? 

I  .  iv-  won't  hear  of  Wmichl 
Then  let,  &c. 

....-    »r'.i:no  our  favourite  then  nrxt  tracks, — 

.    v-'cvi;!  touches,  smart  extracts  ! 

.V.  K-  "#  coupled  by  some, 
,*!>  A  ••  ^inea  ht/  Gum  .'" 
Then  let,  &c. 

.;    -"ow  liberal  the  lord 
■It.  Ivinquet  and  board  ! 
,>  i-..'!  fast  and  from  wtst,  north  and  south, 
.>  'v..  Tom  mere  hand  to  mouth  ! 
Tlicn  let,  &c. 

, .     .  loc^h  briirht  W  the  day,— 
..   .:«.  works  of  decay  : 
..  1!  ;  '.!>  splendid — tliis  top  asre. 
,,    •v'iir.i's  thtn  to  .Wi'/'/w^'« . 
Then  Ih,  \c. 

.   ..  *•:».  '■»*'"?  !>«"''«'  pri'siJo, 
I.'  '.'-.oi-.-i-Hids  beside  I 
.  ,•■.  I  rich, — i.  t  It  frit  ' 

Th.nki.  S^..  |{. 
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irv^^V'^  PATENT— THE  NINE  MUSES,— AND  THE 

DRY-ROT, 

'*'T\ia\  which  U  most  elaboimte  in  nature  is  that  which  soonest  runs  to  decay." 

Faradat. 

The  Museft,  to  their  infinite  disgrace  as  useful  members  of 
ciety,  have  for  centuries  been  devoting  their  time  to  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  flowers,  lips,  hair,  love,  **  kisses,  tears,  and 
smiles;"  in  short,  to  objects  of  mere  enjoyment  and  beauty; 
greatly  to  the  delight,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  young  and 
the  romantic,  but  tending  to  no  wise  and  useful  purpose,  and 
coatributing  to  no  profitable  end.  The  long  luxurioug  indolence 
of  these  nine  inestimable  young  ladies  for  so  many,  many  years, 
does  appear  to  us  to  cast  no  slight  shade  upon  their  characters; 
and  Parnassus  itself  does  not  **  hold  its  own"  as  a  place  of  any 
considerable  repute,  when  the  habits  of  its  female  frequenters 
are  taken  into  account.  It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  Muses 
shotdd  get  into  places  of  all  work, — that  they  should  earn  their 
bread  through  habits  of  honest  imlustry  and  integrity,  and  not  be 
idling  about  the  rose-trees,  and  wasting  their  powers  on  a  sigh, 
an  eyebrow,  or  a  trumpery  star.  The  time  for  useful  exertion 
is  come ;  and  the  days  of  dalliance,  dreaming,  and  ethereal  delight 
are  passing  away.  Flora  gives  way  to  Cocker,  and  Apollo  is 
whipped  off  the  lop  of  his  own  Grecian  mount  by  the  school- 
master abroad.  If  the  Muses  do  not  now  patronise  statistical 
reports,  poor-law  estimates,  and  fat-cattle  meetings,  they  will  as 
surely  **  sink  in  their  repute,"  ay,  as  surely  as  the  name  of  their 
firm  is,  "Clio,  Tighe,  Thalia,  Henians,  Euterpe,  Landon,  Poly- 
hymnia, Jenkinson,  and  Co.*^  Imagination  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way  ;  but  does  it  know  how  **  things  are  in  the  City  ?"  Is  it  in 
the  direction — it  certainly  ought  to  be— of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  or  the  Public  Safety  British  Patent  Axletree  Con- 
veyance Comjiany  ?  Can  imagination  "  set  a  leg  or  an  arm  ?*" 
if  not,  why,  imagination  may  imagine  itself  carrymg  out  its  own 
shutters  in  these  enlightened  times,  and  shutting  up  its  owo 
tbop  at  mid-day. 

Wc  are  happy  to  see,  and  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  Muses, 
like  the  iadie«  in  "  The  Invinciblcs,**  arc  marching  with  the  times. 
They  are  setting  imagination  to  work  on  various  well-sounding 
Bcbcmcs  for  public  companies  atid  joint-stockeries.  Apollo  ts 
prcj^ring  n  prosj>ectu»  for  a  New  Hntish  Co-operative  Joint 
Stock  Mu»ic  Society,  into  which,  of  course,  nothing  foreign  will 
be  allowed  to  creep,  unless  it  is  altere<l  and  dressed  anew,  and 
*♦  wears  a  livery  like  its  fellows."  Melpomene  is  to  take  the 
Queen's  Theatre  for  a  serious  bazaar,  and  Thalia  is  to  turn 
Astley's  inU»  an  agreeable  chapel  for  the  Jumpers.  Urania  goes 
to  the  Astronomical  Society  as  hou.sekee|>«?r,  antl  Terpsichore  is 
to  be  the  lessee  of  the  dancing-rooms  in  Brewer-»trei*t,  Guld^"- 
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ladeed,  there  will  not  be  an 

ia  fwtare,  it  is  maire  than  pro- 

bv  means  of  airy  verse,  and 

B5««r  coated  and  guided  bj  the  appli- 

.    Tbcre  is  do  knowia^  or  foretelling 

, I  BDCtnr  majr  be  carried  ! 

^t^oflrlil  Id  De  able  to  record  one  of  the  scien- 
taken.     The  Muses  baring  of  late 
fyahB  tree,  the  laurel,  and  aU  their  sacred  i 
n  all  gardens  open  to  the  public,  suf.^ 
3l-«aii^  premature  symptoms  of  dry-rot 
i  thi  w  Weg, — the  Nine  were  all  at  sixes  and  ; 
' natter,  until   they  were  recommended    by  a] 
_  '  (as  one  of  Morrison's  pill  victims  says  in  aj 

4uk  ttlinoftfifeHBOit)  to  "  try  Ky an."  "  Try  Kyan  r  exclaimed ' 
**  Wbat,  in  the  name  of  music,  can  Kyan  be  ?*'     On 
'o  tbe  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  however, 

5s-  xiuld  read)  discovered  Che  advertisement  explanatory 

Im«-  ^"v*i  patent  antidote  to  dry-rot  in  timber;  and  a  depiiia- 
llail  ui  ihrvii  of  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne  waited  on  Messrs. 
Jbciiavt    Pine,    Kyan,     Memel,    Mills,    Oakley,    Terry,    and 
Wt»j«it!«cra,  gentlemen  interested   in  the  pnigress  of  this  inva- 
very, — and  finally  at  the  office  in  Lime-strcct-square 
'itr^^ained  for  a  steeping  of  their  undying,  dying,  de- 
vr  in  the  wondrous  tank  at  Red  Lion  Wharf,  Poplar. 
i^^-»»  ootwithstanding  the  mischief  done  to  the  wood  by 
qi  this  scratching  age,  was  most  triumphantly  suoce«»> 
MiytOliw  of  decay,  except  where  certain  initials  were 
Mt  disappeared,  and  tne  immortal  plants  began  to 
'  their  original    brightness  T     Apollo  gave  an  awful 
.  kiifhi  as  he  saw  the  wanton  cuttings  and  wilherings 
.  i«rihe  grand  leaves  of  beauty  starting  into  lifeafresTi, 
,„^iB^  touch  of  the  immortal  Kyan.     The  Muses,  with 
i<ii;<  dbnKb.  dined  together  afterwards,  at  the  Maccles- 
iHlhiD  New-road,  and  a  song  upon  Kyan's  patent  was 
_     ailMI  the  occasion,  and  was  very  favouralily  receivetl, 
H  '^Mirtai  waiters  were  out  of  the  room.    We  are  enabled 
.  .vi>%  0/  it  before  our  readers;  and  we  are  sure  they  will, 
with  pleasure  this  proof  of  the  interest  which  the 
ij  in  matters  of  science  and  useful  art     It  is  rc- 
Sioe  are  about  to  become  members  of  the  Society 
'  <*(  Useful  Knowledge. 

VN  ri-DRY-KOT  COMPANV'S  SONG. 

«*»  II,  now — no  more  ; — sure  you've  lold  me  l^fore.** 

Love  in  a  Viilttff 
1. 
,4«,,.,  vou  hiaiil, — have  you  henni, — 
V>wi  **  the  word  ? 
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ANTl-DUY-ROT   COMPANY. 

Wood  will  never  wear  out,  thanks  to  Kyan,  to  Kyan  I 

He  dips  in  a  tank, 

Any  ratYer  or  plank, — 
And  makes  it  immortal  as  Dtun.  us  Dian  t 

If  you  steep  but  a  dircnd^ 

It  will  hang  by  Uie  head, 
For  ever,  the  largest  old  lion,  old  lion ; 

Or  will  cord  up  the  trunk 

or  an  elephant  drunk ; — 
If  you  doubt  it, — yourself  go  and  try  'un,  and  try  'un. 
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In  the  days  that  are  gone» 

As  to  timber  and  stone^ 
Decay  was  by  no  means  a  shy  'un,  a  ally  'un. 

He  bolted  our  floors, 

And  our  vessels  by  scores, 
Ami  tlie  thirsty  old  rot  was  a  dry  'un,  a  dry  'un  I 

Ouk  crumbled  beneath 

The  dry  blast  of  its  breath. 
As  soon  us  it  e'er  came  a-nigh  *un,  a«nigh  'an  ; 

But  gone  is  the  day 

Of  that  glutton  Decay, 
Since  he  can't  eat  his  timber  with  Ayon,  with  Kj/an  * 

8. 

Say — now — wljat  shall  we  steep 

In  the  tank  ?  just  to  keep. — 
Shakspeare  sniifcd  our  great  secret,  the  sly  'un,  tlie  sly  'un  t 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Lear, 

Have  been  Kyand,  my  dear. 
By  Nature's  Immortal  Paul  Pry  *un,  Paul  Pry  'utK 

Shall  the  plays  of  the  day 

Take  a  plunge  from  decay  ? 
(There  is  no  noed  for  Tell,  or  for  Ion,  for  Ion  ;) 

I  fear  be  could  not 

Soak  away  the  dry-rot 
From  tome  tilings . — But  aU  rests  on  Kyan,  on  Kyan. 

4. 

Put  the  lid  on  the  tank, — 

Not  a  crack  for  a  plank, — 
While  I  point  out  one  thing,  as  I  Hy  on,  I  fly  on, 

Wliich  really  must  not 

Have  a  dip  'gainst  dry-rot, — 
Stuff  witlj  cotton  the  ears  of  my  Kyan,  ray  Kyan. 

In  a  whisper  I  speak. 

(But  'twill  rain  for  a  wcekr— 
Or  u  long  as  Su  SwitJtin  will  cry  on,  wQI  cry  on^— ) 

The  moment  I  make 

Your  conviction  awake 
That  VauxhaO  wanU  no  plunge  'gitost  the  dry  'un,  tJie  dry  'un. 
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6. 

Do  not  dip  many  books 

In  our  our  anti-rot  nooks  ; 
Keep  out  novels,  and  all  Sense  cries  Fie  on  T  cries  Fie  on  ! 

Though,  since  Wood  turns  sublime 

In  its  strife  against  lime, 
Most  heads  that  we  know,  will  try  Kyan,  try  Kyan. 

Only  think  what  great  good 

'Twould  do  Aldermp»  Wood, 
(Elected  for  life)  if  they'd  try  'un,  they'd  try  *un;— 

Every  word  that  I  say 

Is  as  true  as  the  day, 
And  each  hint  you  may  safely  rely  on,  rely  on  L 

6 

Then,  hurrah  I  come  uncork  ! 

This  dry-rot  is  dry  work  ; 
Bring  the  bottle, — that  one  I've  my  eye  on,  my  eye  on  ; 

My  spirit  I'd  steep 

In  its  rich  an/i-deep, 
And  linger  for  morn,  like  Orion,  Orion  I 

'Gad,  the  secret  is  outi^ 

We  Ve  talk'd  so  much  about ; 
My  dog's  on  the  scent* — oh  I  then  hie  on,  then  hie  on  1 

'Tis  the  bottle^  I  feel, 

Makes  immortal  mere  deal, 
And  w'me'a  the  solution  o/Ki/an,  of  Kyan!  R. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  "NOT  A  BRUM  WAS  HEARD." 
Scrap,  No.  III.  Water-grasa-hilL 

WnKit  sinffk-speech  Hamilton  made  in  the  Irish  Commons  that  one 
memorable  hit,  and  persevered  ever  after  in  obdurate  taciturnity, 
folks  began  very  justly  to  suspect  tliat  all  was  not  right;  in  fact,  that 
the  solitary  egg  on  which  lie  thus  sat,  plumed  in  all  the  glory  of  in- 
cubation, had  been  laid  by  another.  The  He  v.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  single  poem,  unparalleled  in  the  English  lan- 
guage for  all  the  «]ualities  of  a  true  lyric,  breathing  the  purest  spirit 
of  the  antique,  and  setting  criticism  completely  at  defiance.  I  say 
supposed,  for  the  gentleman  himself  never  claimed  its  authorship 
during  his  short  and  unobtrusive  lifetime.  He  who  could  write  the 
•'  Funeral  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  must  have  eclipsed  ail  the  lyric  poets 
of  this  latter  age  by  the  fervour  and  brilliancy  of  his  powers.  Do 
the  other  writings  of  Mr,  Wolfe  bear  any  trace  of  inspiration  ?     None. 

I  fear  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  those  beautiful 
lines;  and  I  think  I  can  put  the  public  on  the  right  scent.  In  1749, 
Colonel  de  Beaumanoir,  a  native  of  Britanny,  having  raised  a  regi- 
ment in  his  own  neighbourhood,  went  out  with  it  to  India,  in  that 
unfortunate  expedition  commanded  by  Lally-Tolendal,  the  failure  of 
which  eventually  lost  to  the  French  their  possessions  in  Hindostan. 
The  colonel  was  killed  in  defending,  against  the  forces  of  Coote, 
PoNDTCMERRV,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  French  in  that  hemisphere. 
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He  was  buried  that  night  on  the  nortli  bastion  of  the  fortress  by  a 
few  faithful  follouers,  and  the  next  day  the  fleet  sailed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  for  Europe.  In  the  appendix  to  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Lally-Tolkndal/'  by  his  Son,  the  following  lines  occur, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  attributed  to  Wolfe.  Perhaps 
Wolf  Tone  may  have  communicated  them  to  his  relative  the  clergy- 
man on  his  return  from  France.     Fidet  titpene*  Uctarem. 

P.  Prout. 

THE  ORIGINAL  OF  «NOT  A  DRUM  WAS  HEARD." 

I. 
Ki  le  son  du  tambour. ..ni  la  marche  fun^bre... 

Ni  le  feu  des  soldat8.,.ne  marqua  son  dtparl,— 
Mais  du  bravb  a  la  hate,  ^  travers  les  tenebres. 

Mornes...nous  portomes  le  cadavre  au  rempart ! 

11. 
De  minuit  c'etait  I'heure,  et  solitaire  et  sombre — 

La  lune  d  peine  otfrait  un  debile  rayon ; 
La  lanterne  luisait  peniblement  dans  Tombre, 

Quand  de  la  bayonette  on  creusa  le  gaxon. 

in. 
D'inulile  cercueil  ni  de  drap  fun^raire 

Nous  ne  daiguames  point  entourer  le  HSR08  ; 
11  gittit  dans  les  plis  du  roanteau  militaire 

*Comme  un  guerrier  qui  dorl  son  heure  de  repos. 

IV. 

La  pri^re  qu'on  fit  fut  de  courte  dur4e : 

Nul  ne  parla  de  deuil.  bien  que  le  occur  fdt  plein  \ 

Mais  on  fixait  du  mort  la  6gurc  ador<^'e... 
Mais  avec  amertume  on  sougeait  au  demain. 

V. 

Au  demain  !  quand  ici  o6  sa  fosse  s'appr^te, 
Ou  son  humide  lit  on  dresse  avec  sanglots, 

L'enneroi  orgueillcux  marchcra  sur  sa  l6te, 
Et  nous,  ses  v^t^runs,  serons  loin  sur  les  flots  t 

VI. 

lis  tcrniront  sa  gloirc.on  pourra  les  entendre 

Nommer  TilluHtre  Mort  d'un  ton  amer...ou  fol ; — 

II  let  laiateni  dire. — Eh  ?  qu'importc  a*  sa  cknorb 
Que  la  main  d'un  Breton  a  confine  au  sol  ? 

VII. 

L'fKUvre  durait  cncor,  ouand  retentit  hi  cloche 
Au  sommcl  du  bcffroi :— et  lo  canon  lomtain. 

Tirfi  par  int4?rvaUc,  en  ann<inyant  I'approchc, 
Signalait  la  ticrt^  de  Tcnncmi  hautaio* 

vitr. 
Et  dasu  sa  fosse  alors  le  mimes  lentement... 

Pr^  du  champ  oil  sa  glolre  u  t-ti'  consommftf; 
Ne  mimes  a  rendroit  picrrc  ni  monunjent, 

Le  laisaant  seul  A  seul  avec  sa  Kcnonmiec  t 
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GOSSIP  WITH  SOME  OLD  ENGLISH  POETS. 


BY   CHARLES    OLLlER. 

All  hail  to  ihe  octo-syllabic  measure  I  the  most  cheerful,  buoy- 
ant, and  terse  of  all  metres ;  at  once  fainiUar  and  refined,  and  fitted 
more  than  any  other  to  the  narration  of  a  gay  and  iaughing  tale. 
Lord  Byron,  who  indulged  in  it  not  a  little,  was  pleased  nevertheless 
to  condemn  it  for  what  he  called  its  "  fatal  facility  ;"  but  we  believe 
that  its  facility  is  more  a  matter  for  the  enjoyment  o^  the  reader  than 
for  the  execution  of  the  writer;  since,  in  the  latter  respect,  it  seems 
to  demand  bo  much  of  polish,  point,  and  neatness,  as  to  require,  in 
its  very  absence  of  all  apparent  effort*  no  little  labour  in  him  who 
would  do  its  claims  full  justice.  Cowper,  who  was  ambitious  to 
excel  in  this  pleasant  verse,  declared  that  the  *'  easy  jingle"  of  Mat. 
Prior  was  inimitable ;  but  Prior,  delightful  as  his  octo-syllabic 
poetry  undoubtedly  is,  has  many  rivals, — not  indeed  among  his  con- 
temporaries, but  in  poets  who  preceded  and  followed  him.  Shak* 
speare,  for  example,  in  whose  boundless  riches  is  found  almost  every 
variety  of  the  Muse,  has  given  us  abundant  specimens  of  this  verse 
in  the  prologues  to  each  act  of"  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  as  spoken 
by  the  Ghost  of  old  Gower,  who,  having  in  his  Confcssio  AmantiSf 
told  the  story  afterwards  dramatised  by  Sbakspeare,  is  evoked  from 
his  "  ashes*'  to  explain  to  the  spectators  the  progress  of  the  incident! 
of  the  play.  The  following  tioUttmo  could  hardly  have  been  as  plea- 
santly conveyed  in  any  other  measure  : — 

'*  Now  sleep  yslacked  halh  the  rout ; , 
No  diD  bul  snores,  the  house  about| 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  mosl  pompous  marriage  feast. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  buraitig  coal, 
Now  crouches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole  ; 
And  crickets  sing  al  ih'  events  moud)| 
As  the  blither  for  their  drtmlh. 
Hynieu  bath  broughi  the  bnde  lo  bed.'* 

Ben  Jonson,  too,  has  revelled  in  this  metre :  its  sweet  cheerful- 
ness appears,  for  the  time,  to  have  drawn  from  his  mind  its  austere 
and  sarcastic  qualities,  and  to  have  lulled  the  violence  of  his  wit. 
Old  Ben  is,  in  short,  never  seen  in  so  happy  and  amiable  a  light  as 
when  he  WTJtes  in  the  oclo-syllabic.     Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

*'  Some  act  of  Love  bound  to  rehearse, 
I  thought  lo  bifid  him  in  my  verse; 
Which,  when  be  felt, '  Away  ! '  quodi  he,— 
*  Can  poets  hope  to  fetter  me  ? 
It  is  euough  they  once  did  get 
Mars  and  my  mother  m  their  net; 
1  wear  uot  these  my  wings  in  vain.' 
With  which  he  Hea  me  ;  and  again 
Into  ray  rhymes  could  ne'er  be  got 
»  By  any  art.    Then  wonder  not 

That,  jtince,  my  number*  are  so  cold. 
When  Love  is  fled,  and  I  grow  old." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Herrick,  the  English  Anacreon,  who 
fondled  this    measure  with    fuch    graceful    dalliance?      Wc   cannot 
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resist  the  temptation  of  making  an  extract,  anil  of  Utdidsiag  a  line  or 
two,  that  we  may  enjoy  them  vrtUi  the  reader  : — 

"  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dresse 
Kindles  in  cloatbes  a  wanionnesse  ; 
A  lawn  about  Uie  shoulders  tbrowu 
Into  ajine  district wn  ; 
An  emng  lace,  vihich  here  and  there 
Enlliralls  the  crimson  stomacher; 
A  cufle  negtectlull,  and  thereby 
Ribbands  to  flow  confusedly  ; 
A  winning  uavc,  dtterring  note. 
In  the  tcmpeituous  petticote  ; 
A  carelesse  shooe-«tring,  in  whose  tye 
I  tee  a  wild  ctvUity  ; 
Doe  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part." 

Mark  the  ease,  the  play,  the  curiosa  fe/icitaSj  of  this  exquisite  little 
poem.     Could  it  have  been  as  happy  in  any  otlier  measure  ? 

The  stern  and  unflinching  patriot,  Andrew  Marvell,  evidently 
takes  delight  in  the  piquant  grace  of  the  octo-syllabic.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  his  poem  addresf^cd  to  the  Lord  Fairfax,  descriptive  of 
the  grounds  about  that  nobleman's  house,  in  Yorkshire,  called  Nun- 
Appfeton.     Speaking  of  the  meadows,  Marvell  says  : — 

••  No  scene,  thai  turns  with  engines  strange. 
Does  ofleDcr  than  these  meadows  change; 
For  when  the  sun  the  grass  hath  vex'd, 
The  tawny  mowers  enter  neil ; 
117/0  Kan  like  Israelites  to  be. 
Walking  on  foot  through  a  green  tea. 
To  them  die  grassy  deeps  divide, 
And  crowd  a  lane  on  either  side. 
V\'ith  whistling  scythe,  and  elbow  8lror»g, 
These  tnatsiicrt  the  grass  along. 
•  •  «  •  • 

The  mower  now  commands  the  field  : 
In  whose  new  traverse  seeiueth  wrought 
A  camp  of  battle  newly  fought; 
Where,  as  the  meads  with  hay,  the  phun 
Lie3  quilted  o'er  with  bodieji  jtliiiii ; 
The  women  that  with  forks  it  Aiog, 
Do  represent  the  pillaging. 
And  uow  the  careless  victors  nlay. 
Dancing  the  triumphs  of  the  hay. 
When,  after  this,  'tis  piled  in  cocks, 
Like  a  calm  ten  *t  theu>t  the  roeksJ* 

The  poems  of  Thomas  Randulpli,  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, are  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  A  upccimcw, 
therefore,  of  his  treatment  of  our  favourite  verse  will  be  some  such 
A  novelty  as  is  afforded  by  the  revival  uf  an  obsolete  fashion.  lie  is 
tddre«8ing  his  mistress  while  walking  through  a  grove : — 

"  See  Zephvrus  thruu>;h  the  leaves  doih  stray. 
And  has  free  liberty  to  play. 
And  braid  ihy  lock5.     And  shall  1  ftnd 
Lass  filvour  thiin  a  viucy  wiihI  } 
Now  let  inc  4it  •iiid  fix  my  cyn 
Un  tlifc  iluit  jft  my  piittiduc. 
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Thou  art  my  all:  the  spring  remains 
In  the  fair  violets  of  thy  veins  ; 
And  ibat  it  is  a  summer's  day, 
Ripe  cherries  in  thy  lips  display ; 
And  whenfor  avituma  I  would  seek, 
'Tis  in  the  apples  of  tliy  cheek ; 
But  that  which  only  moves  my  smart, 
1j  to  see  winter  in  thy  heart" 

Of  Butler  it  is  needless  to  spenk :  every  body  knows  Hudibm. 
He  is,  indeed  a  glorious  champion  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse.  The 
glories,  too,  of  Prior, — the  witty,  the  humorous,  the  rianf  Prior, — 
are  too  well  known  to  require  illustration.  We  say  '*  too  well  known," 
for  Matthew,  alas  I  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  fes  biensmnc^s,  and 
only,  now-a-days,  finds  his  "  way  into  families"  because  time  and  a 
classic  reputation  have,  in  a  manner,  sanctified  his  extravagances. 
But  what  must  have  been  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  octo-syllabic 
measure,  to  have  seduced  the  morbid  methodist,  Cowper,  into  a 
warm  eulogy  of  the  very  metre  in  which  his  licentious  freaks  were 
perpetrated  ? 

As  in  Prior's  case,  Gay  chose  this  particular  verse  to  sin  in.  We 
do  not  allude  to  hia  "Fables,"  but  to  his  "Tales,"  which  are  dexter- 
ous and  pleasant  enough,  but  wrong.  The  reader  must  not  expect 
specimens.  From  the  next  writer,  however,  to  whom  we  shall 
allude,  namely  Green,  author  of  "The  Spleen,"  we  shall  be  happy 
to  transfer  to  our  pages  an  extract.  Green  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Society  of  Friends ;  but,  whatever  might  have  been  the  formality  of 
the  outward  man,  never  did  a  more  gijaial  heart  beat  in  the  bosom 
of  a  human  creature  than  in  that  ot  Quaker  Green.  He  was  a  phi- 
losopher, a  humanist,  a  wit,  a  poet ;  and  we  do  not  like  him  the  less 
because  he  took  especial  delight  in  the  sly  humour  of  the  eight- 
syllable  rhyme.  He  found  in  this  measure  a  pleasant  compromise 
between  a  staid  cheerfulness  and  a  roystering  joke,  and  he  dandled 
it  to  his  heart's  content  in  the  true  spirit  of  Quaker  love-making ; 
that  is  to  say  with  a  certain  significance  of  purpose  qualified  by 
sobriety  of  pretence.  The  friendly  triumph  of  the  flesh  over  the 
spirit  was  never  more  cordially  manifested;  but  all  is  done  "with 
conscience  and  tender  heart."  The  poem  called  "The  Spleen" 
would  have  been  a  luxury  from  any  writer.  From  Green,  in  his 
drab  coat,  it  has  a  double  relish.  The  fire  that  burned  under  the 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  this  wise  and  gentle  lover  of  humanity  was 
too  strong  for  the  stuff  of  which  his  physical  man  was  composed ;  it 

"  O'er-infomied  his  tenement  of  clay  ;" 

and  our  poetical  Quaker  died  before  he  had  reached  his  middle  age. 
His  principal  poem  is  distinguished  by  the  elastic  play  of  the  versifi- 
cation, by  mauly  good  sense,  and  ila!>hing  wit.  Poor  (ireen  I  it  was 
especially  necessary  for  him,  with  his  delicate  organization,  to  study 
how  he  might  best  exorcise  the  spleen,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  it, 
hypochondria, — a  task  which  we,  in  our  Miscellany,  have  taken  un- 
der our  es|>ecial  care.  The  following  extract  from  the  exordium  to 
the  Quaker's  poem  will  afford  a  good  taste  of  his  quality.  We  have 
italicised  some  lines  that  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  felicitous : — 
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'*  Hunting  I  reckon  very  good 
To  brace  U>e  Dervcs^  and  stir  the  blood  ; 
But  ai\er  no  field-honours  itcii, 
Aichiev'd  by  leaping  liedge  and  ditch. 
While  Spleen  Itrt  mf}  reUix'd  in  hrd^ 
Or  o'er  coal-jirci  inclines  the  heod^ 
Uygetu's  5ont  writ])  hound  and  horn, 
Arid  jovial  cry,  awake  the  Morn  : 
These  »e«  ber  from  her  dusky  plight, 
Smear'd  by  th*  ennbraces  of  the  Night, 
VV  iih  roral  wash  redeem  her  face, 
And  prove  herself  of  Titan's  race* 
And  mounting  in  loote  robes  the  ^ue$. 
Shed  light  and  fragrance  as  tlitjliou 
Then  horse  and  hound  fierce  juy  display, 
Exuilmg  at  the  '  Hark^away! 
And  in  pursuit  o'er  tainted  ground 
From  lungs  robust  field-notes  resound. 
Then,  us  St.  George  the  dragon  slew, 
Spleen  piiixtdf  trod  dtntn^  and  dying  vietCf 
NVhile  all  the  snirits  are  on  wing, 
And  woods,  and  hills,  and  valleys  ring. 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  Spleen, 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green ; 
Some,  hilly  walks ;  all.  exercise ; 
Fling  hut  (J  stone,  the  gutnl  ditt ; 
I^U((h,  and  be  well.     Monkeys  have  been 
Eilreroc  good  doctors  for  the  Spleen  ; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  harlequin'd  away  the  fit." 

re  may  take  an  opporttuity  of  resuming  this  subject. 
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ISINO   MIL,  VERDANT's   ACCOUNT    OF    HIS    LAST    AERIAL    VOYAOB» 

edited  by  tuomas  uaynes  bayly. 

WiTMUOT  apology.  1 11  trace 

Our  airy  flight  across  the  sea* 
Because  at  once  we  raised  ourtelvtM 

And  public  curiosity. 

And  well  might  those  who  saw  us  olT 

Our  many  perils  long  discuss, 
Decau»«C|  ltc  we  were  out  of  bight* 

*Twas  certainly  "  all  up  with  us!" 

Ttierc  might  be  donger,  sure  enough, 

On  high,  from  th«r>l  and  hunger  blending; 

But  men  arc  toM  they  should  bear  up 
Against  the  danger  that  'i  impendtng. 

So  we  bore  up  into  the  clouds 

Of  creature  comforts  ample  store ; 
And  really  coffee  ne'er  was  known 

To  rise  to  ipeMlily  before 
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Our  tongues,  though  saked,  never  halteil ; 

Our  game  fresh-kiird  was  very  high; 
And,  though  all  nicely  truss'd  and  roasted, 

We  saw  our  fowls  and  turkeys  fly  1 
Our  solid  food  rose  like  a  pufF; 

Hard  biscuit  seera'd  a  trifle,  too ; 
And  our  champagne  was  bo  much  up, 

That  e'en  our  empty  bottles  flew  I 

Our  spirits  rosej  in  fact  we  were, 
When  not  a  dozen  miles  irora  Dover, 

Quite  in  a  staie  of  elevation^ 
Indisputably  "  half  seas  over ^* 

How  like  conspirators  were  we, 

So  snug  we  kept  our  hour  of  rising ; 

And  when  our  movement  once  was  made, 
All  London  cried,  **  Oh !  how  surprising  I" 

If,  when  we  soar'd  above  the  great, 

They  trembled,  'twas  without  occasion : 

Our  thoughts  were  turned  to  France;  in  truth 
We  meditated  an  invasion  t 

But  over  earth  and  over  sea 

We  went  without  one  hostile  notion ; 
Our  war  on  earth,  a  civil  war; 

The  Channel, — our  Pacific  Ocean. 
When  passing  over  Chatham  town 

We  were  just  finishing  a  chicken; 
A  soldier  and  a  maiden  fair 

I  saw  whilst  I  the  bones  was  picking. 

I  threw  a  drumstick  at  the  youth, 

Who  all  around  the  culprit  sought; 

And  whilst  the  maiden  laughed  aloud, 

I  struck  her  with  a  merry  thought. 

In  darkness  we  the  Channel  cross'd, 
And  lefl  our  fragile  car  to  chance; 

And,  scorning  customary  rules, 

Without  a  passport  enler'd  France! 

Hut  on  we  went,  and  our  descent 

BewDdcr'd  many  a  German  gaper; 
Until,  to  prove  from  whence  we  came. 

We  show'd  the  last  day's  London  pa|>cr  I 
We  're  told  no  good  that  is  substantial 

Results  from  all  we  nobly  dare ; 
What  then? — We  took  a  clever  mason 

To  build  us  castles  in  the  air. 

We  *re  not  like  certain  risinff  men, 

Puff'd  up  with  vain  presumptuous  thoughts; 

We  nothing  boast  of  what  we  v*e  done. 
And  deem  ourselves  mere  airy-noughts  ! 

T.  H.  B^ 
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NapUsj  Juljf  l.^Thia  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  sea- 
son. I  had  long  contemplated  Fort  St.  Klmo,  high  on  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  which  overhung  Naples,  as  one  of  the  objecU 
which  I  was  bound  to  visit.  I  knew  and  felt  that,  like  Vesuvius, 
it  was  one  of  those  sights  which  exercise  a  tjranny  over  every 
^Teller,  not  to  l^e  evaded,  and  which  he  must  see,  or  hazard 
pMCe  of  mind  for  ever;  but  never  yet  had  I  been  able  to 
^  De  my  natural  indolence,  and  to  proceed  to  explore  it. 
On  this  morning  I  rose  with  an  alacrity  and  love  of  enterprise 
quite  unusual  to  me,  and  I  at  once  determined  to  ascend  to  St. 
Elmo  to  see  the  magnificent  Certosini  Convent,  with  the  Chiesa 
di  S.  Martino,  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view  which  this  summit 
presents,  and  to  hear  the  ascending  buzz  of  the  city  and  its  nu- 
merous inhabitants.     I  immediately  sent  to  T to  accompany 

me ;  and,  after  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  took  our  departure. 

Who  that  has  ever  mounted  the  steep,  rugged,  and  never- 
ending  ascent,  will  not  pity  the  middle-aged  gentleman  of  indo- 
lent habits,  seeing  sights  ror  conscience'  sake,  of  no  mean  size, 
(for  such  I  am,)  as  he  struggled  with  the  difficulties  before  him, 
looking  up  in  dismay  at  the  castle,  inflating  and  distending  his 
lungs  with  an  action  to  which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed, 
until  his  face  rivalled  the  sun  in  glowing  crimson  ? 

At  length  we  reached  our  object.  We  saw  the  sights, — ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  the  church,  and  its  beautiful  pictures  by 
Spognoletto, — exclaimed  with  rapture  at  the  view,  and  heard 
the  buzz.  With  my  conscience  satisfied,  and  with  my  critical 
observations  on  all  we  had  seen,  ready  to  be  made  upon  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  I  lost  no  time  in  descending  to  whence 
we  came.  By  this  time  it  was  past  meridian.  The  descent  was 
very  trying  upon  legs  of  forty-five  years'*  standing  ;  and  the 
tremulous  motion  which  it  produced  upon  the  muscles  only  in- 
creaMxi  the  longing  I  felt  to  find  myself  once  more  extended  full- 
length  on  ray  sofa  at  the  Vittoria. 

f  hntl  taken  off  my  coat,  and,  lazzaroni-like,  had  thrown  it 
over  ray  shoulder ;  my  neckcloth  was  thrust  into  my  waistcoat 
pocktrt,  and  my  neck  was  bare.  I  carried  my  hat  on  my  stick, 
using  it  by  way  of  parasol;  and,  thus  accoutred,  I  determined 
to  make  one  desperate  effort  to  brave  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that 
was  baking  the  |Mivemeut  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  emitting  a  glare 
that  acted  like  a  burning  glass  upon  my  eyeballs.  As  we  walk- 
ed through  this  ordeal,  we  pasiscd  close  to  an  assembly  of  young 
Lazraronis,  basking  in  the  sun,  near  to  a  stall ;  there  they  lav,  in 
the  midst  of  fish-lx>ne«,  oraitge^|>eels,  and  decayed  melons.  We 
rvidrotly  excited  their  mirth;  and  I,  in  particular,  felt  myself 
privileged  to  be  laughed  at,— for  what  could  he  more  grotestiue 
than  ray  appearance  .>  One  of  the  boys  was  standmg.  We 
had  scarcely  turned  our  backs  upon  them,  when  I  received  a 
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blow  on  the  head  from  a  mclon-rind ;  —  I  turned  about,  and 
immediately  the  whole  gang  ran  off  laughing.  I  would  have 
followed,  but,  in  truth,  was  too  tired.  I  could  scarcely  move 
but  at  a  slow  walk.  The  boys  stopped,  and  looked  at  us.  At 
length,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  I  called  out  to  the  boy  who 
had  thrown  the  melon-rind,  to  come  to  me— he  hesitated ;  I 
called  again — he  was  evidently  puzzled,  and  suspicious  of  my 
intention  ;  I  then  showed  him  a  carline — ^"  Come  here,"  said  I, 
"  take  this."  "  In  the  name  of  goodness !"  exclaimed  T— , 
"  what  are  you  about  ?"  "  Never  mind,"  said  I ;  **  stop  and  see." 
The  boy  at  length  took  courage,  and  came  to  me,  **  Here," 
said  I,  "  bravo/  bravissimo  !  avetefatlo  bene!  take  this.""  Upon 
which,  in  surprise,  the  boy,  taking  the  piece  of  money  out  of  my 
hand,  ran  off  in  the  greatest  exultation,  showing  it  to  his  little 
friends  as  a  prize  fallen  down  from  heaven. 

**  Now  do  tell  me,"  said  T^ ,  **  what  demon  of  madness  can 

have  possessed  you  ?  You  ought  to  have  broken  every  bone  in 
that  young  rascaPs  skin,  instead  of  feeing  him  for  insulting  us.** 
*' So  I  would,'"  said  I,  "if  I  could;  but  to  catch  him  is  im- 
possible. By  feeing  him  for  his  insolence,  he  will  probably 
throw  another  piece  of  melon  at  the  first  Englishman  he  sees, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  give  him  the  beating  which  I  cannot." 
T-^—  laughed  heartily  at  the  ingenious  turn  which  my  indo- 
lence had  taken— administering  a  beating  a  ricochet^  as  he  called 
it ;  and,  having  reached  my  room,  we  laughed  over  our  adven- 
ture, and  speculated  upon  the  beating  the  youngster  would  get. 

And,  true  enough,  the  next  day,  as  we  were  seated  on  one  of 
the  benches  of  the  Villa  Reale,  we  heard  a  sort  of  hue  and  cry 
on  the  Chiaja,  and  shortly  after,  saw  our  carroty  and  irascible 
friend  W— ^  appear,  foaming  with  rage,  streaming  from  every 
pore,  owing  to  some  recent  exertion,  and  exploding  with  bursts  of 
execration.  He  came  straight  to  us; — "Whoever  knew  such 
an  infernal  country  as  this  ?"  said  he.  **  D —  them  all  for  a 
beggarly  set  of  villains !  Did  you  ever  see  the  like?  I  gave  it 
him  well,  however, — that's  some  comfort.  The  young  rascal 
won't  forget  me  for  some  time,  I  II  warrant  you  1'*  T- — -  and 
I  smiled  at  each  other  in  anticipation  of  the  reason,  which  only 
made  bim  more  furious.  "  Here,"  said  he,  *'  was  1  walking 
ouietly  along,  when  a  young  rascal  of  a  lazzaroni  thought  fit  to 
shy  half  a  water-melon  at  my  head ; — you  may  laugh  ;  but  it 
was  no  laughing  matter  to  me,  nor  to  him  either,  for  I  have  half 
killed  the  young  urchin;  and  then,  forsooth,  I  must  have  half 
the  town  of  Naples  upon  me,  backed  by  all  their  carrion  of  old 
women."  We  allowed  his  rage  to  expend  itself,  and  said  no- 
thing, for  fear  of  being  implicated  in  his  wrath,  inasmuch  as  I 
was  the  origin  of  his  disaster ;  but,  truly,  indolence  was  never 
80  completely  justified  as  on  this  occasion.  J.  M. 
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OUR  valentine:. 

WiTB  ■  froten  old  saint,  our  Miscellany  quaint 

We  head«fl  last  month  in  a  jolly,  gay  song; 
It  wai  fit  that  a  priest  should  say  grace  to  the  feast 

B«fore  any  layman  should  stick  in  a  prong. 
But  now  we  *ve  no  need  for  the  dark -flowing  weed 

Of  a  padre  to  hallow  our  frolics  so  6nc  ; 
Ti«  a  bishop,  tliis  moon,  is  to  set  us  in  tune — 

And  his  uatne  you  know,  maidens,  is  Saint  Valentine. 

So,  loTe  to  our  ladies  from  Lapland  to  Cadiz, 

From  tl»e  Tropics  to  Poles,  (be  the  same  more  or  less) — 
But  we  know  that  in  print  they  will  ne'er  take  the  hint 

Half  as  soft  and  as  sweet  as  in  iierfumed  MS. 
And  we  wish  that  we  knew  any  fair  one  as  true 

As  to  think  all  we  're  writing  superb  and  divine  ; 
At  her  feet  should  we  lay — not  a  word  about  pay — 

Our  work  as  her  tribute  on  Saint  \'alentine. 
Yet  why  but  to  one  should  our  homage  be  done  ? 

We  pay  it  lo  all  whose  smiles  lighten  our  art  : 
To  Edgeworth,  to  Morgan,  to  Baillie's  deep  organ. 

To  Hall's  Irish  pathos,  to  Norton's  *oft  heart, 
To  the  Countess  so  rare,  to  Costello  the  fair. 

To  Miss  L.  E.  L.,  to  high-l>orn  Kmmeline. 
But  a  trwce  to  more  names — Take  this,  darling  daraes. 

Sweet  friends  of  the  pen,  as  our  first  Valentine.  W.  M. 


OLIVER  TWIST, 

OR,  rnr.  parish  boy^s  progreas. 

BV  BOZ. 

TiLtTsraaTKD   by  GioaoK  CRVtsaMaiiK. 


CHAPTER    tHE    PIRST 

nsATS  or  T«e  puca  wuaaK  otivea  twi»t  w*%  ftoair,  a«d  of  trk 
ctacrusTAsrcas  ATTEXDiyo  itis  aiaru. 

Among  other  public  buildings  in  the  town  of  Miidfug,  it 
boasts  of  one  which  is  common  to  most  towns  great  ur  smalU 
to  wit,  a  workhouse;  and  in  thip  workhouw  there  was  born  on 
a  day  and  date  which  I  need  not  trouble  m^iu^lf  to  repeat,  inas- 
much 88  it  can  Ik*  of  no  jMixiiible  consequence  to  the  reader,  in 
this  stage  of  the  business  at  all  events,  the  item  of  uiortRlity 
whose  name  is  prefixed  to  the  head  of  this  chapttr.  For  a  long 
time  after  he  was  ushered  into  this  world  of  storrow  and  trouble, 
by  the  parish  surgeon,  it  remained  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt 
whethiT  the  child  would  survive  to  bear  any  name  at  all ;  in 
which  cos*'  it  in  ?M)n>ewh.it  more  than  probaole  that  the»te  me- 
moirs would  never  Imve  »p|K-urtHl,  or,  if  they  had,  Inking  coui- 
prised  within  a  couple  of  pag("«,  they  would  hare  potsesaed  tli 
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inestimable  merit  of  being  the  most  concise  and  faithful  speci- 
men of  bioa;raphy  extant  in  the  literature  of  any  ap;e  or  country . 
Although  1  am  not  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  being  horn  in 
a  workhouse  is  in  itself  the  most  fortunate  and  enviable  circum- 
stance thai  can  possibly  befal  a  human  being,  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  in  this  particular  instance  it  was  the  best  thing  for  Oliver 
Twist  that  could  by  possibility  have  wcur red.     The  fact  is,  that 
there  was  considerable  ilifficiilty  in  inducing  Oliver  to  take  upon 
himself  the  office  of  respiration,— a  troublesome  practice,  but  one 
which  custom  has  rendered  necessary  to  our  easy  existence, — and 
for  some  time  he  lay  gasping  on  a  little  flock  mattress,  rather 
unequally  poised  between  this  world  and  the  next,  the  balance 
being  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter.     Now,  if  during  this 
brief  period  Oliver  had  been  surrounded  by  careful  grand  mothers, 
anxious  aunts,  experienced  nurses,  and  tloctors  of  profound  wis- 
dom, he  would  most  inevitably  and  indubitably  have  been  killed 
in  no  time.     There  being  nobody  by,  however,  but  a  pauper  old 
woman,  who  was  rendered  rattier  misty  by  an  unwonted  allow- 
ance of  beer,  and  a  parisli  surgeon  who  did  such  matters  by 
contract,  Oliver  and  nature  fought  out  the  point  between  them. 
The  result  was,  that,  after  a  few  struggles,  Oliver  breathetl, 
sneezed,  and  proceeded  to  advertise  to  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
bouse  the  fact  of  a  new  burden  having  been  imposed  upon  the 
parish,  by  setting  up  as  loud  a  cry  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  from  a  male  infant  who  had  not  been  possessed 
of  that  very  useful  appendage,  a  voice,  for  a  much  longer  space 
of  time  than  three  miuutes  and  a  quarter. 

As  Oliver  gave  this  first  testimony  of  the  free  and  proper 
action  of  his  lungs,  the  patchwork  coverlet,  which  was  carelessly 
flung  over  the  iron  bedstead,  rustletl ;  the  pale  face  of  a  young 
female  was  raised  feebly  from  the  pillow;  and  a  faint  voice 
imperfectly  articulated  the  words  "  Let  me  see  the  child,  and 
die." 

The  surgeon  had  been  sitting  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
fire,  giving  the  palms  of  his  hands  a  warm,  and  a  rub,  alternately ; 
but  as  the  young  woman  spoke,  he  rose,  and,  advancing  to  the 
bed's  head,  said  with  more  kindness  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him — 

"Oh,  you  must  not  talk  about  dying,  yet." 
"  Lor  bless  her  dear  heart,  no  !"  interposed  the  nurse,  hastily 
depositing  in  her  pocket  a  gret^n  glass  bottle,  the  contents  of 
which  slie  had  been  tasting  in  a  comer  with  evident  satisfaction. 
*'  Lor  bless  her  dear  heart,  when  shehaslivtd  as  long  as  1  have, 
sir,  and  had  thirteen  children  of  her  own,  and  all  on  'em  dead 
except  two,  and  them  in  the  wurkus  with  me,  she'll  know  better 
than  to  take  on  in  that  way,  bless  her  dear  heart  !  Think  what 
it  is  to  be  a  mother,  there's  a  dear  young  lamb,  do." 

Apparently  this  consolatory  perspective  of  a  mother's  pro- 
spects failed  in  producing  its  due  effect.  The  patient  shtK>k  her 
head,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  the  child. 
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The  surgeon  dq>ositcd  it  io  her  arms.  She  imprinted  her 
cold  white  lips  passionately  on  its  forehead,  passed  her  hands 
over  her  face,  gazed  wildly  round,  shuddered,  fell  t>ack— and 
died.  They  chafed  her  breast,  hands,  and  temples;  but  the 
blood  had  frozen  for  ever.  They  talked  of  hope  and  comfort. 
Thev  had  been  strangers  too  long. 

**lt  *»  all  over,  Mrs.  Thingummy,'^  said  the  8urge«:>n,  at  last. 
**  Ah,  poor  dear;  so  it  is  •"  said  the  nurse,  picking  up  the 
cork  of  the  green  bottle  which  had  fallen  out  on  the  pillow  aa 
«he  stooped  to  take  up  the  child.     *'  Poor  dear  !" 

**  You  needn't  mind  sending  up  to  me,  if  the  child  crie«, 
nurse,^'  said  the  surgeon,  putting  on  his  gloves  with  great  de- 
liberation. '*  It 's  very  likely  it  wUl  l)e  troublesome.  Give  it  a 
little  gruel  if  it  is.""  He  put  on  his  hat,  and,  pausing  by  the 
bed-side  on  his  way  to  the  door,  added,  *'  She  was  a  good-look- 
ing girl  too  ;  where  did  she  couie  from  f" 

"  She  was  brought  here  last  night,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
**  by  the  overseer's  order.  She  was  found  lying  in  the  street  ;— 
she  had  walked  some  distance,  for  her  shoes  were  worn  to  pieces  ; 
but  where  she  came  from,  or  where  she  was  going  to,  nolxxly 
knows." 

The  surgeon  leant  over  the  body,  and  raised  the  left  hand. 
•*The  old  story,"  he  said,  shaking  his  bead:  **no  wedding- 
ring,  I  see.     Ah  f  good  night." 

The  medical  gentleman  walked  away  to  dinner ;  and  the  nurse, 

.having  once  more  apph'ed  herself  to  the  green  bottle,  sat  down 

'  on  a  low  chair  before  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  dress  the  infant. 

And  what  an  excellent  example  of  the  power  of  dre»s  young 

Oliver  Twist  was !     Wrapped  in  the  blanket  which  had  hitherto 

formed  his  only  covering,  he  might  have  been  the  child  of  « 

r  nobleman  or  a  beggar  ; — it  would  have  been  hard  fur  the  haugh- 

itiest  stranger  t4>  have  fixed  his  station  in  society.     Kut  now  he 

was  enveloped  in  the  old  calico  robes,  that  had  grown  yellow  in 

the  same  service ;   he  was  bmlgcd  and  ticketi-d,  and  fell  into  his 

place  at  once — a  parish  child — the  orphan  of  it  workhouse — the 

bumble,  half-starved  drudge — to  In:  cuflWl  and  buAeted  through 

|the  world,  despised  by  all,  and  pitied  by  none. 

Oliver  cried  lustily.  If  he  could  have  known  that  he  was  an 
orphan,  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  churchwardens  and  uver- 
scersy  perliaps  he  would  have  cried  the  louder. 


CHArrtR  THR   SKCOND 
tnasT*  or  OLWKa  twist's  oaowTH,  kdocatiok,  amo  soAsn. 

For  the  next  eight  or  ten  months  Oliver  was  the  victim  of  a 
•ystetnatic  couriie  of  treachery  and  deception — In*  wa«  brought 
I  by  hand.     I'he  hungry  and  destitute  situati<  infant 

pbiin  was  duly  repiirted  by  the  workluiUM.-  au  >  to  the 

rish  authorities.     The  parish  authoriiie&  incjuired  wuh  dig- 
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iiity  of  the  workhouse  authorities,  whether  there  was  no  female 
then  domiciled  in  "  the  house"  who  was  in  a  situation  to  impart 
to  Oliver  Twist  the  consolation  and  nourishment  of  which  he 
stood  in  need.  The  workhouse  authorities  replied  with  humi- 
lity that  there  was  not.  Upon  this,  the  parish  authorities  mag- 
nanimously and  humanely  resolved,  that  Oliver  should  be 
**  farmed,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  should  be  despatched 
to  a  branch-workhouse  some  three  miles  off,  where  twenty  or 
thirty  other  juvenile  offenders  against  the  poor-laws  rolled 
about  the  floor  all  day,  without  the  inconvenience  of  too  much 
food,  or  too  much  clothings  under  the  parental  superintendence 
of  an  elderly  female  who  received  the  culprits  at  and  for  the 
consideration  of  sevenpence- halfpenny  per  small  head  per  week. 
Sevenpence-halfpenny^s  worth  per  week  is  a  good  round  diet  for 
a  child  ;  a  great  deal  may  be  got  for  seyenpence-halfpeimy — 
quite  enough  to  overload  its  stomach,  and  make  it  imcomforta- 
ble.  The  elderly  female  was  a  woman  of  wisdom  and  experience  ; 
she  knew  what  was  good  for  children,  and  she  had  a  very  accu^ 
rate  perception  of  what  was  good  for  herself.  So,  she  appropri- 
ated the  greater  part  of  the  weekly  stipend  to  her  own  use,  and 
consigned  the  rismg  parochial  generation  to  even  a  shorter  al- 
lowance than  was  originally  provided  for  them  ;  thereby  find- 
ing in  the  lowest  depth  a  deeper  still,  and  proving  herself  a 
very  great  experiniental  philosopher. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  another  experimental  philoso- 
pher, who  had  a  great  theory  about  a  horse  being  able  to  live 
without  eating,  and  who  demonstrated  it  so  well,  that  he  got  his 
own  horse  down  to  a  straw  a  day,  and  would  most  unquestion- 
ably have  rendered  him  a  very  spirited  and  rampacious  animal 
upon  nothing  at  all,  if  he  hadn^t  died,  just  four-and-twenty 
hours  before  he  was  to  have  had  his  first  comfortable  bait  of 
air.  Unfortunately  for  the  experimental  philosoi>hy  of  the  female 
to  whose  protecting  care  Oliver  Twist  was  delivered  over,  a 
similar  result  usually  attended  the  operation  of  her  system  ;  for 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  a  child  had  contrived  to  exist 
upon  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  the  weakest  possible  food, 
it  did  perversely  happen  in  eight  and  a  half  cases  out  of  ten, 
either  that  it  sickenea  from  want  and  cold,  or  fell  into  the  fire 
from  neglect,  or  got  smothered  by  accident  ;  in  any  one  of  which 
cases,  the  miserable  little  being  was  usually  summoned  into  an- 
other world,  and  there  gathered  to  the  fathers  which  it  had 
never  known  in  this. 

Occasionally,  when  there  was  some  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing inquest  upon  a  parish  child  who  had  been  overlooked  in 
turning  up  a  liedatead,  or  inadvertently  scalded  to  death  when 
there  happened  to  be  a  washing,  (though  the  latter  accident  was 
very  scarce,— anything  approaching  to  a  washing  being  of  rare 
Incurrence  in  the  farm,)  the  jury  would  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  a&k  troubles*>me  questions,  or  the  parishioners  would  re- 
belliously  affix  their  signatures  to  a  remon.st ranee  :   but  these 
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impcrtinencies  were  sj>eeilily  chocked  by  the  evidence  of  the 
surgeon,  and  the  testimony  of  the  beadle ;  the  forinrt-  of  whom 
bad  always  opened  tiie  body,  and  found  nothing  inside  (which 
was  very  probable  iiideetl),  and  the  latter  of  wliom  invariably 
nwore  whatever  the  parish  wanted,  which  was  very  self-devo- 
tional. Besides,  the  board  made  periodical  pilgrimages  to  the 
farm,  and  always  sent  the  beadle  the  day  before*  to  say  they  were 
coming.  The  children  were  neat  and  clean  to  behold,  when  they 
went ;  and  what  more  would  the  people  have  ? 

It  cannot  be  expccred  that  this  system  of  farming  would  pro- 
duce any  very  extraordinary  or  luxuriant  crop.  Oliver  Twist  s 
eighth  birth 'day  found  him  a  pale,  thin  child,  somewhat  di- 
minutive in  stature,  and  decidedly  small  in  circumference. 
But  nature  or  inheritance  had  implanted  a  good  sturdy  spirit 
in  Oliver's  breast :  it  had  had  plenty  of  room  to  expand,  thanks 
to  the  spare  diet  of  the  establishment ;  and  perhaps  to  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  attributed  his  having  any  eighth  birth-<lay  at 
alL  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  wai  his  eighth  birth-day; 
and  he  was  keeping  it  m  the  coal-cellar  with  a  select  party  of 
two  other  young  gentlemen,  who,  after  participating  with  bim 
in  a  sound  threshing,  had  been  locked  up  therein,  for  atrociously 
pretuming  to  be  hungry,  when  Mrs.  Mann,  the  good  lady  of  the 
Jiouae,  was  unexpectedly  startled  by  the  apparition  of  ]Mr.  Bum- 
ble   the   beadle,  striving   to    undo    the  wicket  of  the  garden- 

**  Goodne-ss  gracious!  is  that  you,  Mr.  Bumble,  sir?**  saiil  Mrs. 
Mann,  thrusting  her  head  tmt  of  the  window  in  well-afiected 
ecstasies  of  joy.  **  (Susan,  take  Oliver  and  them  two  brats  up 
•tairs,  and  wash  'em  directly.) — My  heart  alive !  Mr.  Bumble, 
how  glad  I  am  to  sec  you,  sure-ly  ! ' 

Now  Mr.  Buiid}le  was  a  fat  man,  and  a  choleric  one;  so,  in- 
stead of  responding  to  this  0|>en-hearted  salutation  in  a  kindreil 
spirit,  he  gave  the  little  wicktt  a  tremendous  shake,  and  then 
bestowed  upon  it  a  kick,  which  could  have  emanated  from  no 
leg  but  a  bcadlcV 

"  Lor,  only  think,"  said  Mm.  Mann,  running  out, — for  the 
three  boys  had  been  removed  by  this  time, — **  only  think  of 
that  !  That  I  should  have  forgotten  that  the  gate  was  bolted 
on  the  inside,  on  accxmnt  of  them  dear  children  !  Walk  in,  sir  ; 
walk  in,  l»ray,  Mr.  Humble;  <io,  jiir.*" 

Although  tiiis  invitation  was  accompanied  with  a  curtsev  that 
might  have  softened  the  heart  of  a  churchwarden,  it  by  no 
means  mollified  the  beadle. 

"  Do  you  think  this  respectful  or  proper  conduct,  Mrs. 
Mann,"  inquired  Mr.  Bumble,  grasping  his  cane,—"  to  keep 
the  |>iiri»li  oflicers  a-waiting  at  your  garden-gate,  when  they 
oome  here  upon  porochial  business  connected  with  the  ponKhial 
orphans?  Arc  you  aware,  Mrs,  Mann,  tluit  you  are,  as  I  may 
•ay,  a  porochial  delegate,  and  a  stipendiarv  ?" 

**  1  "m  sure,  Mr.  Bumble,  that  I  was  only  lUtelliDg  one  or  two 
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of  the  dear  children   as   is   so   fond   of  von,  that  it  was  you 
a-corning,"  replied  Mrs.  Mann  with  ^reat  humility. 

Mr.  Bumble  had  a  great  idea  of  his  oratorical  powers  and 
his  iuiportance.  He  had  displayed  the  one,  and  vindicated  the 
other.     He  relaxed. 

"  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Mann,"  he  replied  in  a  calmer  tone ;  "  it 
may  he  as  you  say  ;  it  may  he.  Lead  the  way  in,  Mrs.  Mann  ; 
for  I  come  on  business,  and  have  got  something  to  say." 

Mrs.  Mann  ushered  the  beadle  into  a  small  parlour  with  a 
brick  floor,  placed  a  seat  for  him,  and  officiously  deposited  his 
cocked  hat  and  cane  on  the  table  before  him,  Mr.  Bumble 
wipetl  from  his  forehead  the  perspiration  which  his  walk  had 
engendered,  glanced  complacently  at  the  cocked  hat,  and  smiled. 
Yes,  he  smiled  :  beadles  are  but  men,  and  Mr.  Bumble  smiled. 

"  Now  don't  you  be  offended  at  what  I  ""m  a-going  to  say,** 
observed  Mrs.  Mann  with  captivating  sweetness.  *'  You've  haid 
a  long  walk,  you  know,  or  I  wouldn't  mention  it.  Now  will  you 
take  a  Httle  ^rop  of  something,  Mr.  Bumble  ?^ 

"  Not  a  drop — not  a  drop,"'  said  Mr.  Bumble,  waving  his 
right  hand  in  a  dignified,  but  still  placid  manner. 

*'  1  think  you  will,"  said  Mrs,  Mann,  who  had  noticed  the 
tone  of  the  refusal,  and  the  gesture  that  had  accompanied  iL 
'*  Jitbt  a  ieetk  drop,  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  a  lump  of 
sugar." 

Mr.  Bumble  coughed. 

"  Now,  just  a  little  drop,""  said  Mrs.  Mann  persuasively. 
"  What  is  it  -'*''  inquired  the  beadle. 

*'  Why  it's  what  1  m  obliged  to  keep  a  little  of  in  the  house, 
to  put  in  the  blesised  infants'  Daffy  when  they  ain't  well,  Mr. 
Bumble,"  replied  Mrs.  Mann  as  she  opened  a  corner  cupboard, 
and  took  down  a  bottle  and  glass,     **  It 's  gin."" 

**  Do  you  give  the  children  Daify,  Mrs.  Mann?"  inquired 
Bumble,  following  with  his  eyes  the  interesting  process  of 
mixing. 

*'  Ah,  bless  Vm,  that  I  do,  dear  as  it  is,"  replied  the  nurse. 
•*  I  couldn't  see  'em  suffer  before  my  very  eyes,  you  know,  sir," 

**  No,'*  said  Mr.  Bumble  approvingly;  ''no,  you  could  not. 
You  are  a  humane  woman,  Mrs,  Mann.'* — (Here  she  set  down  the 
glass,) — "  1  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to 
the  board,  Mrs.'Mann."— (He  drew  it  towards  him.) — '*  You  feel 
as  a  mother,  Mrs.  Mann."— (He  stirred  tiie  gin  and  water.) — "  1 
— I  drink  your  liealth  with  cheerfulness,  Mrs  Mann  ;" — and  he 
swallowed  half  of  it. 

"  And  now  about  business,"  said  the  beadle,  taking  out  a 
leathern  pocket-book,  '*  The  child  that  was  half-baptised, 
Oliver  Twist,  is  eight  years  old  to-day." 

*^  Bles!i  him  !""  interposed  Mrs.  Mann,  inffaming  her  left  eye 
with  llie  corner  cif  her  apron. 

"  And  notwithstanding  an  offered  reward  of  ten  pound,  which 
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wu  afterwards  increased  tt>  twenty  pound, — ^notwithstanding 
the  most  superlative*  and,  1  may  say,  supernatural  exertions  on 
the  part  of  this  parish,^  said  Bumble,  "  we  have  never  been  able 
to  diiscuver  who  is  his  father)  or  what  is  his  mother's  settlement, 
name,  or  condition.*' 

Mr^.  Munn  raised    her  hands  in  astonishment;    but  ailded, 
cr  a  moment's  reflection,  **  How  comes  he  to  have  any  name 
It  all,  then  P" 

The  beadle  drew  himself  up  with  great  pride,  and  said,  "  I 
in  wen  ted  it." 

"  You,  Mr.  Bumble  !** 

**  I,  Mrs.  Mann.  We  name  our  foumlltn's  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  last  was  a  8. — Swubble:  I  named  him.  This  was 
n  T, — Twist :  I  named  him.  The  next  one  as  comes  will  be 
Unwin,  and  the  next  Vilkins.  I  have  got  names  ready  made  to 
the  end  of  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  way  through  it  again,  when 
we  come  to  Z."*' 

"  Why,  you  Ve  quite  a  literary  character,  nr !"  said  Mrs. 
Mann. 

**  Well,  well,''  said  the  beadle,  evidently  gratified  with  the 
compliment ;  *'  perhaps  1  may  be ;  perhaps  I  may  be,  Mrs 
Mann.""  He  finishtd  the  gin  and  water,  and  added,  *'  Oliver 
being  now  t<x)  old  to  remain  here,  the  Board  have  determined  to 
have  him  back  into  the  house;  and  1  have  come  out  myself  to 
take  him  there, — so  let  me  see  him  at  once." 

**  I  Ml  fetch  him  directly,""  said  Mrs.  Mann,  leaving  the  room 
for  that  purpose.  And  Oliver  having  by  this  time  had  as  much 
of  ihf  outer  ctiat  of  dirt  which  encrusted  his  face  and  hands  re- 
moved as  could  l>e  scrubbed  off  in  one  washing,  was  led  into 
the  room  by  his  benevolent  protectress. 

"  Make  a  bow  to  the  gentleman,  Oliver,"  said  Mrs.  Mann. 

Oliver  mode  a  liow,  which  was  divided  between  the  lK*adle  on 
the  choir  and  the  cockeil  hat  on  the  table. 

"  Will  you  go  along  with  me,  Oliver  ?"  said  Mr.  Bumble  in 
a  majestic  voice. 

Ohver  was  about  to  say  that  he  would  go  along  with  unylxxly 
with  great  readiness,  when,  glancing  upwards,  he  caught  fight 
i>f  Mrii.  Mam),  who  had  got  behind  the  beadle's  chair,  and  was 
"  laking  her  list  at  him  with  a  furious  count«nance.  He  took 
the  hint  at  once,  for  the  fist  had  been  too  ofti-n  imnresueil  upon 
his  body  not  to  be  deeply  impre««Mi  u|M>n  \\i»  ri-eollection. 

•*  Will  thr  go  with  me?**  incjuired  |Hx»r  Oliver. 

••  No,  «he  conX"  replied  Mr.  Bumble ;  '*  but  she  11  coine 
and  see  you,  nomettinet." 

This  was  no  very  grtmt  consolation  to  the  child ;  but,  yming 
as  he  was,  he  had  sentr  cnougii  to  make  a  feint  of  feeling  great 
Rgrot  at  c^ing  away.  It  was  no  very  difBcult  matter  fur  the 
boy  to  call  the  tears  into  his  eyes.  Hunger  and  recent  ill* 
UMgc  ore  great  assistants  if  you  want  to  cry  ;  and  Oliver  cried 
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very  naturally  indeed.  Mrs.  Mann  gave  him  a  thousand  em- 
braces, and,  what  Oliver  wanted  a  great  deal  more,  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter,  lest  he  should  seem  too  hungry  when  he  got 
to  the  workhouse.  With  the  slice  of  bread  in  hi*  hand,  and  the 
little  brown  cloth  parish  cap  upon  his  head,  Oliver  was  then 
led  away  by  Mr.  Bumble  from  the  wretched  home,  where  one 
kind  word  or  look  had  never  lighted  the  gloom  of  hia  infant 
years.  And  yt?t  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  childish  grief  as  the 
cottage-gate  closed  after  him.  Wretched  as  were  the  little  com- 
panions in  misery  he  was  leaving  behind,  they  were  the  only 
friends  he  liad  ever  known;  and  a  sense  of  his  loneliness  in  the 
great  wide  world  sank  into  the  child's  heart  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Bumble  walked  on  with  long  strides;  and  little  Oliver, 
firmly  grasping  his  gold-laccd  cuff',  trotted  beside  him,  inquiring 
at  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  a  mile  whether  they  were  **  nearly 
there,^'  to  which  interrogations  Mr.  Bumble  returned  very  brief 
and  snappish  replies;  for  the  temporary  blandness  which  gin 
and  water  awakens  in  some  bosoms  had  by  this  time  evapo- 
rated, and  he  was  once  again  a  beadle, 

Oliver  had  not  been  within  the  waUs  of  the  workhouse  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  scarcely  completed  the  demolition 
of  a  second  slice  of  bread,  when  Mr.  Bumble,  who  had  handed 
him  over  to  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  returned,  and,  telling 
him  it  was  a  board  night,  informed  htm  that  the  board  had  said 
he  was  to  appear  before  it  forthwith. 

Not  having  a  very  clearly  defined  notion  of  what  a  live  board 
was,  Oliver  was  rather  astounded  by  this  intelligence,  and  was 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  ought  to  laugh  or  cry.  He  had  no 
time  to  think  about  the  matter,  however  ;  for  Mr.  Bumble  gave 
him  a  tap  on  the  head  with  his  cane  to  wake  him  up,  and  an- 
other on  the  back  to  make  him  lively,  and,  bidding  him  follow, 
conducted  him  into  a  large  whitewashed  romn,  where  eight  or 
ten  fat  gentlemen  were  sitting  round  a  table,  at  the  top  of  which, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  rather  higher  than  the  rest,  was  a  par- 
ticularly fat  gentleman  with  a  very  round,  red  face. 

"  Bow  to  the  hoard,"  said  Bumble.  Oliver  brushed  away  two 
or  three  tears  that  were  lingering  in  his  eyes,  and  seeing  no 
board  but  the  table,  fortunately  bowed  to  that. 

"  What  *s  your  name,  boy  ?**  said  the  gentleman  in  the  high 
chair. 

Oliver  was  frightened  at  the  sight  of  so  many  gentlemen, 
which  made  him  tremble;  and  the  beadle  gave  him  another  tap 
behind,  which  made  him  cry  ;  and  these  two  causes  made  him 
answer  in  a  very  low  and  hesitating  voice;  whereupon  a  gentle- 
man in  a  white  waistcoat  said  he  was  a  fool,  which  was  a  ca- 
pital way  of  raising  his  spirits,  and  putting  him  quite  at  his 
ease. 

"  Boy,'*  said  the  gentleman  in  the  high  chair ;  *'  listen  to 
me.     You  know  you  're  an  orphan,  I  suppose.''** 

**  What 's  that,  sir.^"  inquired  i»oor  Oliver. 
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'*  The  boy  is  a  fool — I  thought  he  was,**  said  the  gentleman 
in  the  white  waistcoat,  in  a  very  decided  tone.  If  one  member 
of  a  class  he  blessed  with  an  intuitive  j)erception  of  others  of  the 
same  race,  the  gentiemaii  in  the  white  waistcoat  was  unquestion- 
«bly  well  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

"  Hush  r  said  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  first.  "  You 
know  you  Ve  ^t  no  father  or  mother,  and  that  you  are  brought 
up  by  the  parish,  don't  you  P**^ 

**  Ye«,  8ir,"  replied  Oliver,  weeping  bitterly. 

"  What  are  you  crying  for  .'''■'  inquiretJ  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  waistcoat ;  and  to  be  sure  it  was  very  extraordinary. 
What  could  he  be  crying  for  ? 

"  I  hope  you  say  your  prayers  every  night,''  said  another 
gentleman  in  a  gruff  voice,  "and  pray  for  the  people  who  feed 
you,  and  take  care  of  you,  like  a  Cliristian.*^ 

**  Yes,  sir,"  stammered  the  boy.  The  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  was  unconsciously  right.  It  would  have  been  very  like  a 
Christian,  and  a  marvellously  good  Christian,  too,  if  Oliver  had 
prayed  for  the  people  who  fed  and  took  care  of  /tim.  But  he 
hadn't,  because  nobody  had  taught  him. 

**  VVell,  you  have  come  here  to  be  educated,  and  taught  a 
useful  trade,'*  said  the  red-faced  gentleman  in  the  high  chair. 

**  So  you  Ml  begin  to  pick  oakum  to-morrow  morning  at  six 
o'clock,"  added  I  he  surly  one  in  the  white  waistcoat. 

For  the  combination  of  both  these  blessings  in  the  one  simple 
process  of  picking  oakutii,  Oliver  Iwwed  low  by  the  direction 
of  the  beadle,  and  was  then  hurried  away  to  a  large  ward,  where, 
on  a  rough  hard  bed,  he  sobbed  himself  to  sleep.  What  a  noble 
illustration  of  the  tender  laws  of  this  favoured  country  (  they 
let  the  paufjers  go  to  sleep  ! 

Poor  Oliver !  He  little  thought,  as  he  lay  sleeping  in 
happy  unconsciousness  of  all  around  him,  that  the  htmrd  had 
that  very  day  arrived  at  a  decision  which  would  exercise  the 
most  material  influence  over  all  his  future  fortunes.  But  they 
had.     And  this  was  it ;  — 

The  members  of  this  b<»ard  wer«  wry  Mge,  deep,  philoso- 
phical men  ;  and  when  they  came  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
workhouse,  they  found  out  at  once,  what  ordinnry  folks  would 
never  have  discovered, — the  ijoor  fxrople  likt-d  it  !  It  was  a  re- 
gular place  of  public  entertainment  for  the  poorer  classes.— a 
tavrrn  where  there  was  nothing  to  pay,^a  public  bn'akfast, 
dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  all  the  year  round, — a  brick  and  mortar 
elyhium  where  it  was  all  play  and  no  work.  **  Oho  !"  said  the 
board,  looking  very  knowing;  **we  are  the  fellows  to  set  thi» 
to  rights;  well  ^top  it  all  in  no  time.*"  So  they  established 
the  rule,  that  all  poor  pe«3ple  should  have  the  alternative  (for  they 
would  compel  nolxnly,  not  they,)  of  lieing  starvwl  bv  a  gradual 
proofM  in  tiie  house,  or  by  a  quick  one  out  of  it.  With  thi*  view, 
ihcy  contraclcil  with  the  water-works  to  lay  on  an  unlinuted 
supply  of  water,  and  with  a  coru-factor  to  »up|)Iy  |>criudically 
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small  quantities  of  oatmeal ;  and  issued  three  meals  of  tliin  grut'l 
a-day,  with  an  onion  twice  a  week,  and  half  a  roll  on  Sundays. 
They  made  a  great  many  other  wise  and  humane  regulation* 
having  reference  to  the  ladies,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
peat ;  kindly  undertook  to  divorce  poor  married  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  expense  of  a  suit  in  Doctors'"  Commons  ;  and, 
instead  of  compelling  a  man  to  support  his  family  as  they  had 
theretofore  done,  took  his  family  away  from  him,  and  made  him 
a  liachelor  !  There  is  no  telling  how  many  apph'cants  for  relief 
under  these  last  two  heads  would  not  have  startetl  up  in  all 
classes  of  society,  if  it  had  not  been  coupled  with  the  workhouse. 
But  they  were  long-headed  men,  and  they  had  provided  for 
this  difficulty.  The  relief  was  inseparable  from  the  workhouse 
and  the  gruel  ;  and  that  frightened  people. 

For  the  first  three  months  after  Oliver  Twist  was  removed, 
the  system  was  in  full  operation.  It  was  rather  expensive  at 
first,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  undertaker's  bill,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  in  the  clothes  of  all  the  paupers,  which 
fluttered  loosely  on  their  wasted,  shrunken  forms,  after  a  week 
or  two's  gruel.  But  the  number  of  workhouse  inmates  got 
thin,  as  well  as  the  paupers  ;  and  the  board  were  in  ecstasies. 

The  room  in  which  the  boys  were  fed,  was  a  large,  stone 
hall,  with  a  copper  at  one  end,  out  of  which  the  master,  dress- 
ed in  an  apron  for  the  purpose,  and  assisted  by  one  or  two 
women,  ladled  the  gruel  at  meal-times;  of  which  composition 
each  boy  had  one  porringer,  and  no  more, — except  on  festive 
occasions,  and  then  he  had  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  bread 
besides.  The  bowls  never  wanted  washing — the  boys  polished 
them  with  their  spoons,  till  they  shone  again  ;  and  when  they 
had  performed  this  operation  (which  never  took  very  long,  the 
sjjouns  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  bowls),  they  would  sit 
staring  at  the  copper  with  such  eager  eyes  as  if  they  could  de- 
vour the  very  bricks  of  which  it  was  composed  ;  employing 
themselves  meanwhile  in  sucking  their  6ngers  most  assiduously, 
with  the  view  of  catching  up  any  stray  splashes  of  gruel 
that  might  have  been  cast  thereon.  Boys  have  generally  ex- 
cellent appetites :  Oliver  Twist  and  his  companions  suffered 
the  tortures  of  slow  starvation  for  three  months ;  at  last  they 
got  st>  voracious  and  wild  with  hunger,  that  one  boy,  who  was 
tall  for  his  age,  and  hadn't  been  used  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
{for  his  father  had  kept  a  small  cook^s  shop,)  hinted  darkly  to 
his  companions,  that,  unless  he  had  another  basin  of  gruel  per 
diem^  he  was  afraid  he  should  some  night  eat  the  boy  who  slept 
nt'Xt  him,  who  happened  to  be  a  weakly  youth  of  tender  age. 
He  had  a  wild,  hungry  eye,  and  they  implicitly  believed  him. 
A  council  was  held  ;  lots  were  cast  who  should  walk  up  to  the 
master  after  supper  that  evening,  and  ask  for  more ;  and  it  fell 
to  Oliver  Twist. 

The  evening  arrived  :  the  boys  took  their  places  ;  the  master 
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in  his  cook^s  uniform  stationf?d  himself  at  the  copper  \  his  pauper 
baMBtants  ranged  themselves  behind  him  ;  the  gruel  was  served 
out,  and  a  long  grace  was  said  over  the  short  commons.  The 
gruel  disappeared,  and  the  boys  whispered  each  other  and 
winked  at  Oliver,  while  his  next  neighbours  nudged  him.  Child 
M  he  was,  he  was  desperate  with  hunger  and  reckless  with  mi- 
sery. He  ro.se  from  the  table,  and  advancing,  basin  and  spoon  in 
hand,  to  the  master,  said,  somewhat  alarmed  at  his  own  teme- 
rity— 

"  Please,  sir,  I  want  some  more.'' 

The  master  was  a  fat,  healthy  man,  but  he  turned  very  pale. 
He  gazed  in  stupified  astonishment  on  the  small  rebel  for  some 
•econds,  and  then  clung  for  support  to  the  copper.  The  assist- 
ants were  paralysed  with  wonder,  and  the  boys  with  fear. 

**  What !"  said  the  master  at  length,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Please,  sir,"  replied  Oliver,  "  1  want  some  more.*^ 

The  master  aimed  a  blow  at  Oliver's  head  with  the  ladle, 
pinioned  him  in  his  arms,  and  shrieked  aloud  for  the  beadle. 

The  board  were  sitting  in  soltnin  conclave  when  Mr.  Bumble 
rushed  into  tlie  room  in  great  excitement,  and  addressing  the 
gentleman  in  the  high  chair,  said, — 

"  Mr.  Limbkins,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir; — Oliver  Twist  has 
asked  for  more.*^  There  was  a  general  start.  Horror  was 
depicted  on  every  countenance. 

**  For  more!  said  Mr.  Limbkins.  '*  Compose  yourself. 
Bumble,  and  answer  me  distinctly.  l>o  I  understand  that  he 
askcil  for  more,  after  he  had  eaten  the  supper  allotted  by  the 
dietary  r' 

"  He  did,  sir,"  replied  Bumble. 

•*  That  boy  will  be  hung,'*  said  the  gentleman  in  the  white 
waistcoat ;  *'  I  know  that  boy  will  Ije  hung.*' 

Nobody  controverted  the  prophetic  gentleman's  opinion.  An 
animated  discussion  took  place.  Oliver  was  ordered  into  instant 
confinement;  and  a  bill  was  next  morning  pasteil  on  (he  outside 
of  the  gate,  offering  a  reward  of  five  pounds  to  anybody  who 
would  take  Oliver  Twist  off  the  hands  of  the  parish:  in  other 
words,  five  pounds  and  Oliver  Twijit  were  offerer!  to  any  man 
or  woman  who  wanted  an  apprentice  to  any  trade,  business,  or 
calling. 

**  1  never  was  more  convinced  of  anything  in  my  life/  said 
the  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat,  as  he  knocke<]  at  the  gate 
and  read  the  bill  next  morning, — **  1  never  wus  more  rnnvinced 
of  anything  in  my  life,  than  1  am  that  that  boy  will  come  to  be 
hung." 

As  I  propose  to  show  in  the  sequel  whether  the  white-waist - 
coated  genllctnan  was  right  or  not,  I  should  iwrhaps  mar  the 
interest  of  thii*  ruirrativr,  (»up|X)Hing  it  to  )K)MH>s)ih  any  at  all,)  if 
1  vcntureii  to  hint  juMt  yet,  whether  the  life  of  Oliver  Twist  will 
be  a  long  or  a  short  piece  of  biography. 
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TUB    MAN    WHO    SHOULD,    BUT    DID    NOT. 

Yes  !  ihe  good  Sir  Toby  Plum  died ;  and  the  very  statues  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  were  moved, — the  very  pillars  of  that  sanctuary  par- 
ticularly dietinguished  themselves  by  their  violent  agitutionj — the  old 
Lady  in  Threadneedie  Street  refused  to  be  comforted, — and  the  uni- 
versal brow  of  Change  Alley  was  clouded  with  ihe  profoumiest  grief. 
The  dumb  animals  of  that  region — the  bears  and  bulls — prowled  about 
in  savage  woe,  and  **  looked  unutterable  things,"  on  the  day  that  the 
remains  of  Sir  Toby  Plum  were  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He  had  a 
running  persona!  account  of  seventy  years  and  upwards  with  old  Dame 
Nature,  which  is  now  paid;— (the  only  one,  it  was  maliciously  eaid,  he 
ever  paid;) — and  lie  dies  possessed — not  he,  but  others — of thou- 
sands, (we  leave  a  blank  for  the  number,  to  be  hereafter  filled  up,)  or, 
what  is  quite  as  good,  the  name  of  them. 

"  What's  in  a  name?"  Ask  that  beautiful  inconsolable  creature,  his 
widow,  who,  at  the  age  oftwenty-three,  finds  she  is  once  more  mistress 
of  herself,  and  of  her  dear  Sir  Toby's  worldly  possessions  besides.  As 
these  were  supposed  to  be  infinite,  can  it  be  imagined  that  we  will 
attempt  to  set  down  in  round  numbers  what  is  inconceivable,  and, 
consequently,  without  a  name?  But  see: — there  is  a  staid,  solemn,  bu- 
siness-looking personage,  just  stept  out  of  her  boudoir, — Peter  Smyrk, 
the  man  of  business,  a  ktnd  of  lurcher  to  the  late  Sir  Toby.  She  is  at 
prcstnt  too  inconsolable  to  receive  him.  Perhaps  he  might  inform 
you — you  perceive  by  his  impatience  and  disappointment  he  is  most 
anxious  to  do  so.  She,  poor  creature!  could  not  be  supposed  interested 
in  such  details,  who  was  only  a  fejr  days  ago  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave — (for  she  accompanied  the  remains  of  the  good  Sir  Toby  to  the 
churchyard). 

It  was  about  a  tbrtnight  after  the  death  of  good  Sir  Toby  that  his 
disconsolate  widow  felt  reconciled  to  her  mourning  and  "  the  novelty 
of  her  situation."  Absorbed  in  thoughts  about  her  own  sweet  person, 
and  busy  with  reflections — such  as  her  mirror  gave,^the  important 
Peter  Smyrk  was  announced.  The  sweetest  voice  in  the  city  wel- 
comed Peter  Smyrk. 

"  Very  happy  to  see  you*  madam;  but  still  sincerely  sorry— — " 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Smyrk,  don't  revive  a  subject  no  painful  to  rae.     Sir 

Toby  was  a  good  man :  I  shall  never — ne-ver  forget "    And  tears 

such  as  angels— or  widows — weep,  coursed  down  her  cheek. 

**  I'm  sure  not,  madam ;  and  I  must  entreat  you  to  believe  how  slo- 
cerely  I  sympathise  with  you  on  your  loss,  and  how  very  sorry  I  am 
to  be " 

"  Ah  I  you  are  very — very  good,  Mr.  Smyrk — very  considerate ; 
so  was  the  good  Sir  Toby,     But  these  papers " 

««  — Will,  I  fear,  madam,  but  create  fresh  sorrow.     In  fact " 

"  Very  true,  Mr.  Smyrk;  anything  that  reminds  me  of  that  good 
old  man  causes  my  sorrows  to  flow  afresh." 

'*  In  truth,  madam,"  said  the  synipaihisiug  man  of  business,  "  there 
t»  something  in  these  papers  to  cause  just  and  deserving  regret, — but 
«tiU  very  little  to  remind  you  of  liira ; — he  has  left  you  but  500^  AU 
the  rest  of  his  property  goes  to  his  nephew." 
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lial  1  aft>"  exclaimed  tlic  relict  of  Sir  Toby  Plum. 
II,  madam^;— everything." 

"  Then  I  am  the "    But  the  pillows  of  her  ottoman  only  knew, 

as  she  buried  her  face  in  them,  the  superlative  degree  of  misery  to 
which  she  said  she  was  consigned  by  ihe  too  prudent  Sir  Toby. 

It  was  a  sweet,  voluptuous  moonhght  night, — so  fair,  so  sweet-,  so 
full  of  that  delicious  languor  that  best  accords  with  the  human  heart 
in  it«  softest  hours,  tinging  the  picturesque  summits  of  chinmey-top» 
as  well  as  towers,  and  bringing  out  into  pleasing  relief  each  particular 
brick  of  the  classic  region  of  the  Minories, — that  Itichie  Barter,  enve- 
loped in  a  doable-milled  dreadnought,  stood  before  what  leax  the  man- 
siun  of  the  late  Sir  Toby  Pluni,  Richie  was  the  very  personification 
of  a  miin  on  'Change, — busy,  important,  and  imposing.  He  was  head 
clerk  in  the  liomse,  and  having  served  the  good  Sir  Toby  till  he  could 
serve  him  no  longer,  and  having  wound  up  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  which 
seem  disposed  of,  in  tliat  neatly-tied  parcel  under  his  arm,  he  avoids 
the  garish  eye  of  day,  and  calls  by  moonlight  to  transact  a  little  busi- 
nefli  and  condolence  together.  Richie  was  n  prudent  man,  frugal  both 
of  his  purse  and  person,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  Sir  Toby,  elevated 
with  the  integrity  of  his  purpose,  and  the  consciousness  ot  lour  thou- 
sand good  pounds  of  his  own  making.  A  few  moments,  and  he 
was  ushered  into  the  prettiest  of  all  parlours,  where,  reposing  on 
the  most  seductive  of  ottomans,  reclined  the  pale  and  disconsolate 
mistress  of  the  mansion.  By  the  softened  lustre  of  a  solitary  lamp,  the 
prudent  eye  of  Richie  took  a  hasty  glance  around  him :  everything 
bespoke  comfort  and  elegance.  He  sat  down,  drew  his  chair  near  the 
sofa,  and  laid  the  neatly-tied  parcel  at  her  feet.  Otdy  one  of  these  was 
visible,  and  was  shrouded  from  the  too  curious  gaze  of  Richie  in  a 
little  slipper;  the  other,  with  retiring  delicacv,  was  withdrawn  within 
tho«e  precincts  where  Uie  imagination  of  Richie  did  mit  follow.  The 
communings  of  Richie  on  the  occasion  were  worthy  of  bun,  and  as  he 
feasted  his  eyes  on  its  fair  and  delicate  proportions,  he  calculated 
(for  he  was  a  man  of  calculation )  by  a  rule  of  ttrrrfiorfimis^  that  if 
one  sweet  foot  gave  such  pleasure,  wlmt  would  two  give?  In 
truth,  Richie,  after  trying  the  question  by  every  rule  of  profiortion 
that  Cocker  or  Cupid  could  suggest,  boldly  asked  himself  what  might 
the  lady  give,  who  abounded  in  proportion ;  and,  as  a  prudent  man,  he 
thought  at  no  remote  petiod  he  might  put  that  question. 

**  Still  inconsolable,  madam  ?"  said  Richie  Barter  aAer  a  few  prrfa- 
wy  hems.     **  Surely  you  might  yield  to  the  soothing  anxieties  of 
your  friends,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  \o*k — gootl  man  tiwt  ht  wm  I" 
Ah  !  Mr.  Barter,  such  a  losst—su  undcservetl! — so  unexpected  I 
^—end  to  be  left  thus  u  prey  to " 

"  We  oitMt  All  go  in  nur  turn,  madam,"  interrupted  the  •cntentioua 
iichie ;  **  and  'tis  a  consolation  to  his  successors  to  know  tliat  hia 
jfaiff  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  ;— o  net  capital,  madam,  of 
llbrty  thousand  pounds,  after  all  demands.  Vou  will  find  the  exact 
r  etate  of  his  affairs  in  these  papers." 

Lady  Plom  petulantly  kicked  the  parcel  otT  the  sofa. 

"  I  hate  butinesa,  Mr.  Barter  ;  and  were  liirty  times  the  sum"*  (per- 
ceiving his  ignorance  of  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  property) 
**  contained  in  thciu,  1  would  trust  to  yoiir  skill  and  integrity  to  wind 
up  the  matter." 
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"  These  forty  thousand  at  your  commandj  madam,"  said  Richie^ 

*'  the  bulk  of  Sir  Toby's  property,  if  properly  husbanded " 

The  mention  of  a  sum  which  ghe  knew  she  had  not,  coupled  with 
the  name  of  husband,  who  she  knew  had  not  appreciated  her  merits, 
brought  two  pearly  drops  into  her  eyes,  which  llidiie  would  have  given 
a  quarter's  salary  to  be  permitted  to  kiss  off,  and  which  vied  in  size  and 
lustre  with  those  that  trembled  in  her  ears ;  but  he  did  what  was  quite 
as  grateful  to  the  widow, — he  summoned  a  little  moisture  into  his 
own.     This  sympathetic  display  was  not  lost  on  the  considerate  lady. 

*'*  Forty  times  that  sum' — were  not  these  her  words?"  thought 
Richie  Barter,  as,  wending  his  way  down  Cheapside,  he  began  to  pon- 
der on  the  widow's  words,  "  and  would  entrust  it  all  to  Richie  Barter  I 
Well  I  that  sura,  and  my  own  four  thousand,  would  make  a  man  of 
Richie  Barter  for  life."  And,  brimful  of  the  gayest  and  happiest  anti- 
cipations, he  strode  on. 

"  Please,  sir,  what  o'clock  is  it?"  asked  a  little  boy  of  Richie,  as  he 
stood  staring  at  the  clock  of  Bow  Church;  to  which  Richie,  heedless  of 
time  and  space,  answered,  '*  Forty  thousand  ;"  and,  equally  regardless 
of  the  shouts  of  laughter  which  the  answer  provoked,  he  walked  on. 

Night  after  night  the  precise  Richie  stood  before  the  mansion  of 
the  late  Sir  Toby  Plura,  enwrapt  in  his  dreadnought,  and  in  thoughts 
equally  fearless.  The  same  low,  considerate,  but  somewhat  confiden- 
tial rap  admitted  him;  the  same  sweet  little  parlour  and  its  fair  occu- 
pant received  htm;  the  same  confidence  was  expressed  in  his  integrity 
and  skill,  Financial  arrangements,  discussed  hy proportions,  he  found 
irresistibly  conclusive ;  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time, — according  to  Richie's 
own  account,  three  months  after  sight, — he  became  one  q^  the  happiest 
of  husbands,  and  forthwith  began  to  make  arrangements  for  husband- 
ing— now  tliat  he  was  qualified — their  joint  stock;  and  Richie  Barter 
was  a  happy  man.  Richie  was  also  a  cautious  man  ;  hut  how  absurd 
a  thing  is  caution,  particularly  in  affairs  of  the  heart! — with  which,  if 
they  would  prosper,  the  head  must  have  nothing  to  do.  In  a  short  time 
Richie  began  to  discover  that  he  might  possibly  have  been  a  little  too 
precipitate  in  marriage;  that  pro/x)rtions,  which  gave  forty  thousand 
pounds  as  a  result  of  the  most  correct  calculation,  were  not  to  be  relied 
upon;  in  short,  that  he  might  have  looked  before  him; — and  Richie 
sighed  profoundly  as  he  exclaimed,  "  /  should — bul  did  fiot  /" 

The  moon  that  generally  succeeds  matrimony,  and  upon  which  alt 
the  sweets  of  poetry,  and  prose,  and  the  grocer's  shop,  have  been  ex- 
pended to  ^ive  an  adequate  idea  of  its  deliciousness, — thus  '*  gilding 
refined  gold,"  and  making  a  planet,  supposed  to  be  green  cheese,  the 
very  essence  of  honey, — that  luminary  had  run  its  course,  and  found 
Richie  Barter  one  day  in  the  dishabille  becoming  a  Benedict,  flung  on 
a  sofa,  with  his  dexter  hand  thrown  across  the  back  of  it,  lost  in  a  re- 
verie as  profound  as  his  breeches-pocket,  with  something  like  a  "  pale 
cast  of  thought"  on  a  countenance  once  rubicund,  and  now  rendered 
perfectly  cadaverous  by  a  glance  at  a  letter  which  he  was  crumpling 
in  his  fist. 

"  How  is  this,  Julia,  dear?  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  the 
agitated  Richie  to  the  most  prudent  of  wives,  as  she  entered  the  room. 
"  Only  a  paltry  five  hundred,  when  I  thouglit  forty  thousand  was  in 
the  way  I — Surely  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  this!" 
"  In  matters  of  business,  Mr.  Barter^ — ^you  know  I  Ixate  bushiess, — 
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there  ufill  bo  mistakes,"  quoth  the  lady ;  "  business  is  my  aversion  ;" 
and  fehe  swept  by  the  amazed  Kichie  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  Siddons. 
"  I  married  you,  Mr.  Barter,  to  get  rid  of  business  and  its  degrading 
details ;"  and  she  looked  with  no  very  equivocal  air  of  contempt  on 
the  bulk  of  Hichie  cm  he  lay  coiled  on  the  sofa,  crumpling  the  letter. 

"  Mr.  Srayrk,"  said  a  servant,  half  opening  tlie  door. 

*♦  Wish  you  ten  thousand  joys,  Mrs.  Barter,"  said  Sir  Toby's  roan  of 
business  as  he  entered.  **  An  excellent  character — a  most  prudent 
man,  is  Mr.  Barter." 

*■*■  Why  not  make  it  forty  thousand  joys,  sir?"  exclaimed  Kichie. 

*•  Very  facetious,  Mr.  Barter;  but  this  just  reminds  me  of  a  little 
business  *I  came  about, — a  few  debts  of  your  good  lady,  which  her 
creditors  are  a  little  clamorous  for,  particularly  since  you  've  got  the 
reputation  of  having  got  forty  thousand  pounds  with  her." 

"  Forty  thousand  devits !"  roared  the  furious  Richie.  "  Will  the 
reputatum  of  that  sum  pay  one  shilling  of  her  debts? — tell  me  that." 

"Can't  exactly  say;  but,  as  the  friend  of  the  late  SirTobv,  I  looked 
in,  in  the  family  way.  A  little  business  of  my  own — a  trifle  over 
three  hundred  pounds; — Mrs.  Barter  will  tell  you  the  value  received.** 
And  the  prudent  Mr.  Smyrk  presented  his  bill  to  that  amount^  and 
lei^  Richie  glaring  and  grinning  at  this  fresh  demand. 

**  This  is  beyund  all  endurance,  Mrs.  Barter,"  said  Richie,  as  he 
flung  the  bill  on  the  ground. 

Mrs,  B.  deliberately  took  it  up,  and  appeared  for  a  moment  ab- 
sorbed in  thought.  "  I  have  it! — I  have  it!"  at  length  she  exclaim- 
ed, as  the  bewildered  Kichie  stood  staring  at  her  abstraction. 

"  Well,  .Mrs.  B. ;  and  what  have  you — not  forty  thousand  pounds?" 

**  No — a  thought,"  said  she  seriously. 

*♦  \  fiddle-stick  I"  cried  Kichie. 

•♦  No  such  thing,  love  !"  and  the  fascinating  Mrs.  B.  slid  her  arm 
round  her  helpmate's  neck,  and  began  to  unfold  her  purpose.  **  ^  ou 
know,"  said  she,  "  how  I  was  disapp<iinted  in  my  just  expectations 
at  the  death  of  Sir  Toby.  1  had  every  reason  to  expect  (hat  the 
bulk  of  his  property,  which  goes  to  his  nephew,  would  have  been 
nuoe.  That  young  man  is  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  and  by 
the  ataiataocc  of  Smyrk,  whom  we  might  get  over,  he  might  retnain  so, 
and  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  for  our  purpose.  Smyrk  may  ma- 
nage that,  and  also  to  keep  the  world  in  ignorance  of  the  mutter.  At 
present  we  have  the  rtpwiaiieili  of  being  the  sole  owners  odorXy  thou- 
MU)d  pounds." 

**  Nonaenae,  Mrs.  B. !  What's  in  a  name  ?"  muttered  Kichie. 

**  I  'U  tell  you  wlwt  's  in  it.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  credit 
^■iviA  fron  th«  rtputatinn  of  that  sum, —  the  splendour,  the  elcgtncCi 
lbs  OIBfbrl»  th*  world's  good  opiniun,  tlie  world's " 

'*  LAitgh  V  •adfttnifld  B«rt«r,  with  d«riding  bittemcM,  aa  be  inter- 
ed  at  the  chinMra  of  hit  hdpmale.  **  1  ni  a  ruined  man  f  I  'in  a 
lMgsvl~«fooir 

**  You  may  be  all  three  lof;cther,  Mr.  Barter,  if  you  choose ;  but 
that  would  be  loo  extravagant  Let  us  Hrst  settle  titis  trifle  of 
Smyrk'ii,  whose  bare  whisper,  you  know,  in  the  city,  will  settle  the  af- 
fiur  for  us ;  and  with  vour  present  savings,  love, — isn't  it  four  thou* 
wnd  pounds?— uttd  the  name  of  forty  thousand  |x»unds 

•*  Wlmt's  in  a  nuinv?"  sighed  tlie  dc»iH»iding  Ricliie  \  but,  briglu- 
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CHBg  at  the  prospect  conjured  up  before  him,  he  appeared  to  acqui- 
rwar,  anri  the  bill  of  Peter  Smyrk  was  instantly  paid.  Mrs.  B/s  drafts 
mk§i0mitj,  and  on  Richie's  four  thousand  pounds,  began  to  be  pretty 
MMiderable  ;  and  all  the  pood  debts,  which,  as  sleeping  partner  in  the 
Cm,  she  brought  with  her,  were  paid. 

How  otten  did  he  revert  to  his  former  unambitious  and  peaceful 
li&  when  freed  from  any  attachments  either  of  love  or  law, — when» 
widb  ft  elear  cooscience,  and  a  well-brushed  coat,  he  sat  perched  on 

Ihft  W^  «tool  at  his  desk  in  Alley,  where  his  horizon    was 

baNttded  by  cotton-bags  and  wool-sacks,  and  through  a  vista  of  tea- 
cbeilii,  u  they  were  piled  in  pyramidal  precision,  before  his  conside- 
nle  ejes!  Thoughts  of  belter  days  and  better  things  cflme  over 
Ub  as  he  flung  his  last  sovereign  in  paj^nent  for  some  pretty  trum- 
foj  of  his  very  dear  Mrs.  B.  and  cried,  "  I  might  have  prevented 
dl  rfi». — I  should — but  did  not  /" 

fai  this  mood  of  mind  it  was,  that  Richie,  as  he  was  one  day  exer- 
cmif  htt  ruminating  faculties  on  the  number  and  colour  of  the  flags 
ftftLndoii  Bridge,  and  profoundly  intent  on  the  diagrams  formed  by 
ikft  wtaA  thereon,  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  smart  tap  on 
iktt  dfcowlder.  Now  this  was  given  with  such  precision,  there  was  no 
it;  and  if  he  had  any  doubts  of  the  intent  of  the  individual 
,  accosting  Ijim,  they  were  at  once  dispelled  by  his  captivating 
■aanar,  which,  though  manly,  was  somewhat  apprthensive,  and  of 
mA  a  nature  as  to  be  quite  taking  at  first  sight ; — such  is  the  over- 
fammrio^,  irresistible  charm  of  manner! 

•  Tia  rather  sudden,  sir,"  said  Richie,  "  and  the  amount  not  very 
prn^i  itaiigbt  have  been  settled  without  arrest." 

•  Ton  aMiat  admit,  Mr.  Barter,"  said  the  sheriffs  officer,  "  that 
^  lidag  h  dooe  genteelly :  no  noise  or  exposure.  Surely  you 
^■a\fa  a»  jail  for  this  trifle;"  and  Richie  groaned  as  the  BenrA  and 
>tWa  lOurid  bim  in  the  face. 

-*^  asa  ia  fretting,  sir,"  said  the  chief  performer  in  this  civil 
^Igiiftk.    **  Tbere  s  nothing  like  bending  to  a  storm.     If  a  man  reels 
tW  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  '  go  to  the  wall'  for  sup- 
i  Ih  aia  tell  you,  sir,  that  many  a  man  has  made  a  right 
IBil  liant  when  driven  to  it.     Lord  bless  you  I  the  coats  of 
ai^aaftilinrr   are  absolutely  threadbare  from  standing  too 
,  ;«i  >k     Y*»u  don't  understand  me,  mayhap  not ;  two  or  three 
and  tAen  a  good  fat  insolvency,  friendly  assignees, 
r  Weudly  etceteras, — that  'fs  what  I  mean  by  *  going  to 
lar.   You  '11  make  a  pretty  «»a//flower  yourself — an 
J  Iplant.     You  may  be  bruised  a  iittle,  and  in  that 
I  be  jcood  for  shelter  and  support,  and  in  time  you 
lij;"  and  the  worthy  official  gentleman  chuckled,  as 
« a  nudge  in  the  side,  and  conducted  him  through 
wj»y   of  all  fie&h, — a  small  wicket  studded  with 
tlinkt  g^  which  stood  fellows  with  looks  as  sharp  and 
Jjgul  as  Richie  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
|f^|flib»  iMart — a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation 
Bed, 
kbttve  avoided  this ! — I  could  have  done  so, — 

!!^k.^r»ur  t    DID    SOT  !" 
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PLUNDER  CREEK.— 1783. 
A  Legettd  of  New  York, 

BY  THR  AUTUOB  OF  "  TALE*  OF  AN  ANTIQUABY." 

I  catioot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be. 

1  «iiy  th«  Ule  at  *tWM  Mi>l  to  tne. — Scott. 

The  reader  perhaps  scarcely  requires  to  be  reminded,  that  an  ac- 

IJtnowledgnient  of  the  independence  of  America,  and  preliminaries  of 

tpeace  between  that  country  and  Britain,  were  signed  at  Paris,  No- 

itcmberdOth,   1782;  though  it  was  not  until  the  following  February 

j  that  a  vessel  from  the  United  States  first  arrived  in  the  river  Thames. 

Early  in   that  month   the  fricod  who  communicated  this  narrative 

chanced  Xn  visit  an  old  London  physician,  who  had  long  since  retired 

'from  practice,  and  who  had,  otldly  enough,  selected  as  the  seat  of  his 

repose  one  of  those  ancient  houses,  built  half  of  brick  and  half  of 

wood,  which   stood  within  the  last  seven  years  on  the  western  side  of 

the  Southwork  end  of  old  London  Bridge,  partly  hanging  over   the 

I  roaring  water,  and  partly  standing  in  the  street  called  Bridge- Foot. 

Ariotlier  visitor,  who  was  then  present,  was  a  zealous  old  Dissenting 

clergyman,  probably  originally  of  the  family  of  Dunwoodie,  or  Dui- 

iKrilhie,  but  who  at  this  time  was  called  Doctor  Downwithit;  a  name 

rhich  he  singularly  well  deserved,  from  his  practice  of  bi'dling  the 

cushion  in  his  fervency  in  the  pulpit,   and  of  vehemently  striking  the 

table  in  conversation,  to  enforce  his  arguments  and  observations.     In 

supporting  these,  he   was  generally  rather  loud  and  tenacious ;  and 

one  of  his  most  favourite  notions  was,  that  almost  all  genuine  religion 

Iliad  travelled  westward  to  America,  which  had  thus  become  the  ark 

rherein  it  was  preserved,  and  the  very  Salem  of  the  modern  world. 

He  believed,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  early  historians  of  the 

country,  and   especially  on  that   of  the   strange   narratives  of  the 

Mather  family,  that  certain  parts  were  grievously  vexed  by  witches 

and  evil  spirit*;  for,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  he  held  that  compacts 

with  the  infernal    powers  were  still  possible.     But  if  New  England 

were  Ujus  troubled,  he  also   considered  that  GUI  England  was  in  A 

•till  worse  condition;  for  he  maiittuined  the  well-known  saying  to  be 

I Jio  allegory,  but  a  literal  fact,  tliat  Satan   was  bodily  resident  in 

'       ■    .1      ^ 

Tb»  nuMHldtr  of  the  party,  to  which  the  reader  is  now  intrmluce<l, 

'  of  tho  old  physician  himself,  and  his  wife, — a  little  sharp 

|jold  daow,  oioft  Ccrrifically  stiif  and  ceremonious,  and  drcsAcd  in  the 

•olemn  foahioQ  of  half->a-dozen  years  previous.     Her  hair,  su- 

Iperbly  powdered,  was  must  exactly  combed  straight  upright  ovur  a 

Icushion,  the  sides  being  curiously  friased,  and  the  back  turned  up  in 

[  A  broad  luup ;  upon  the  top  of  which  lower  appeared  a  tremulous  tittle 

gaintr  cap,  decorated  witlt  ribands,  and  fastened  by  long  pins  with 

brscU  of  diamond-paste.     The  rest  of  her  dress  consisted  of  a  stif 

fooo-colour  silk  gown,  of  great  length  in  the  waist,  and  bordered  in 

l^ory  port  with  rich  full  trimmings;  whiUt  the  front,  and  all  around 

[  It,  was  open,  and  drawn  up  in  largo  festoons,  with  knots  of  riband, 

t  discovering  an  under  garment  of  purple  itilk,  and  a  round  and  full- 

I  Bounced  white  muslin  ofiron.     Black  silk  sliocfy  with  high  French 
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•  aft  tbe 

MMd 

"  at 

id 

Ker 

;  and  she  ap- 

of  Ame- 
MJIW  dfeduoaed  about,  witlt 

Jhi  iiTrr,  madam  !"  exclaimed 

mtA  fbr  the  twentieth  time   lie 

•  flfMesaid  consequences ;  "  the 

rl — it's  a  step  towards  ilie 

I  crent  not  to  be  paraileled  in  our 

'     >Vhy,  I'll  tell  you:  instead  of 

willi    repeutunce,  kindness,  and 

up  even  to  the  very  Custom-house 

tit  c  "fcw IM^^  buTf  or  the  Gravesend  tih-boat. 

t^A^tn-^y^ London  Chronicie.  Only  listen. 

>ih^llMHMtbc]Ked  to  inform  the  House  of  a  very 

I:  Uiat,  at  the  very  time  he  was  speak- 

itN(r'^«aa  m  the  river  Thames,  with  tiie  Thirteen 

HMf^C'^-^t  inlerjectional  bang  upon  the  table. — 

4ie  4ft  ift*  Custom-house,  but  the  officers  were  at  a 

»lin.  Mr.  Fhyiiician,  what  have  you  to  say  to 

Curetoun  merrily,  "  that  brother  Jonathan 
>  Id  get  a  week  sooner  where  nobody  wanted 
mjr  conclude  that  he's  very  glad  the  war's 
\  kHs  swaggering." 

our  Transatlantic  brother,'*  instantly  re- 
.'t.M.  <»  A  ««l»cfnent  and  positive  voice  :  "  we  want  all 
,  »W^  .KiMrrica  hai^  in  &uch  abundance, — her  liberty, 
simplicity,  her  teniperance,  her  huroa- 
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"  Her  witchej!,  ond  her  slaves  I"  added  the  physician  quietly. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  muiistcr,  innocently,  **  there  has  not  been  eilhor 
ilcii  or  conjuror  in  America  for  these  last  fifty  years,  and  more. 
Ift'S  live  another  day,  I  will  go  to  t!ie  whnrf  and  p^Iad  my  eyes  with 
ihe  sight  of  that  most  liappy  vessel  wherein  the  Thirteen  Stripes  of 
America  are  now  floating  in  the  river  ;  nor  will  I  refuse  to  give  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  meanest  mariner  or  servant  on  board, 
but  think  myself  honoured  and  happy  in  his  grasp:  for  methinks 
there  must  be  something  soul -refreshing  in  the  very  voice  and  touch 
of  persons  coming  from  so  pious  a  country,  //ere  we  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  worldlings ;  but  there  the  common  converse  is  framed  out 
of  that  used  by  our  ancient  godly  ancestors,  who,  for  congcience  sake, 
emigrated  to  the  Americitu  deserts  and  forests.  It  i»  '  holy  oil  from 
the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary,'  as  the  pious  John  Clarke  culls  it;  a  sort 
of  blessed  tongue,  which " 

"  You're  an  awful  smart  chap,  I  calkilate,"  exclaimed  a  loud  voice 
in  the  passage,  with  a  most  remarkable  kintt  of  twang ;  '*  you  are 
mighty  'cute,  but  I  rather  guess  now  the  'squire  is  to  liome,  and  that 
I  must  see  him  right  slick  away  at  once,  and  so  here  I  sticks." 

"  Yes,  sure,  he  speuk  to  massa,"  added  another  voice,  evidently 
tliat  of  a  negro,  with  a  thick  gobbling  sound;  **  he  berry  'ticklar 
meaiage  for  him  from  berry  ole  friend."  Then,  in  a  lower  tone,  it 
COetinurd,  •*  He  give  Ivory  lilly  drop  o*  rum,  Mister  Spanker  Poke- 
horn  see  him." 

Tbcsc  speeches  had  followed  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  aiui  the 

rvani's  vain  attempt  to  explaiu  that  Dr.  Curetoun  was  engaged 
wUh  visitors.  The  domestic,  however,  at  lengtli  succeeded  in  tran- 
quillising  the  guests,  and  then  entered  with  a  letter  for  the  physician, 
of  which  he  almost  imme<Uately  umiounced  the  contents,  by  )«aying, 
"  Well,  Dr  Downwithit,  you  will  now  have  it  in  your  power  to 
•hake  bands  with  a  rtcU  Americ-an  from  yonder  ship,  without  waiting 
tUl  lo-nnorrow,  or  even  going  down  to  the  wharf;  for  I  Icjirn  by  this 
letter,  that  my  old  acquaintance  Unckwoodsley,  who  went  to  settle  in 
Kentucky  twenty  years  ago,  han  sent  over  his  intended  son-in-law, 
and  one  of  his  negroes,  to  collect  his  outstanding  debu,  and  dispose 
of  hii  properly." 

'•  By  your  favour,  then,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  I  beg  tliat  we 
may  presently  have  them  both  in." 

The  physician's  orders  to  this  effect  being  given,  in  a  few  seconds 
appeared  the  American  and  his  negro.  The  former  was  u  very  tall 
and  strong  man,  with  a  sallow  and  most  audacious  countennncc, 
•Itadcd  by  hog-colour  hair,  which  grew  in  stiff  [H'ndent  finkes ;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  large  loose  suit  of  coarse  hght-brown  duffel,  with 
a  long  and  wide  frock-coat  and  trousers,  and  a  broad  white  hat.  He 
carried  a  five-feet  untrimmed  bamboo  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  n 
Dutch  pipe,  which  he  continued  to  smoke  and  swing  about,  to  the 
great  molestation  of  Mrs.  Cleopatra,  who  absotutrly  started  with 
honor,  at  the  sight  of  a  human  iKMng  clad  in  a  style  so  savage,  and 
•o  entirely  opposite  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Of  the  negro  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  iw  was  of  the  Dutch  race,  broad  and  big  in  person, 
very  greasy  in  the  face,  soHiethioK  like  a  ship's  cook;  his  mouth  was 
of  an  eiMirnious  mm,  and  evidently  accustomed  In  both  good  laughing 
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the  pli7«»i  Bi^vcd  after 
r  «f  kis  acfHiataBoe  in  KoiCuckj.  to  vfakk  the  AmencftQ 
[  ii  tfce  i^M  lo«d  Mai  tone  w  bdbce, — 
•  Why,  tke  *afwe  *s  pvcttj  kedp  lar  an  oold  um  and  I  goem  tbat 
I^H  aeveny  BBjinr;  OHM^h*  M  I  ve  Men  pvvpvcsHi^  tm  dsj  Iwtlier 
^  jww  I  an't  ia  Mck  gMd  kilter  m  1  ww  wImsi  I  6nt  got  ia  tile  j 
lar  I  redkoa  it  rained  aoaw  to-day,  aad  vas  dreailM  ] 

iftj  aear  ibar  o'do^  too,  aftre  I  caold  aee  a  plate-boaae  to  fieed^ 
_  Is  aad  vIkb  1  nade  an  caqoerry  for  oae,  ftHc  lam^  aad 
aoot,  aa  if  I  "d  spoke  Greek,  or  was  OMM»icaI,  for  you  dooao't  talk  such  ] 
drwdfal  coorioos  el^aot  Eo^idi  here  in  ^-oJr  Uttk  place  of  aa 
iriaad  aa  ve  do,  I  re«dkoa.  So  I  began  to  rile,  I  did  ;  and  grow  tar- 
aatioB  wotfjz  tot  at  last  I  saw  the  New  York  Coffee-house,  and  in  I 
Innii,  and  spends  the  balance  of  the  day  ibere.  They  charged  i 
fflur  doOara  for  feed  and  drinking,  they  did ;  and  yet  couldn't  give  me 
a  beaker  of  egging,  or  gin  cock-tail,  or  a  grain  of  sangaree,  or  any 
other  fogmatic,  or  a  dish  of  homminy.  And  now  I  should  like  to 
oiake  an  enquerry  of  you ;  what 's  your  names  ?  and  how  have  you 
got  along? — I  say.  Ivory,  you  precious  nigger  !"  he  continued,  sud< 
denly  turning  round  and  aiming  a  long  stroke  at  him  with  his  rattan, 
**  what  do  you  do,  in  the  'squire's  keeping-room  ?" 

♦*  Massa  help  tell  he  to  come  in,"  returned  Ivory,  most  adroitly 
edging  and  skipping  out  of  the  sweep  of  the  bamboo. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  interposed  the  physician,  coming  between  them,  **  it 
was  at  my  request  he  came,  and  so  he  is  not  at  all  to  blame.  My 
friend  here  is  extremely  desirous  of  hearing  from  your  own  lips  some* 
thing  about  a  country  which  he  esteems  so  free^  so  pious,  and  so 
happy  as  America."  This  he  uttered  with  a  peculiarly  arch  expres- 
[tioo,  and  a  side-glance  at  Downwithit;  and  then  continued,  "  But 
first  what  refreshments  shall  we  offer  you,  Mr.  Pokehorn ;  1  believe 
that  *8  your  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  arn't  nice,  by  no  manner  of  means,"  returned  the  Ameri- 
can;' "  I  can  take  considerable  of  anytliiog  now,  but  the  nigger  will ' 
like  a  beaker  of  rum  best." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cleopatra  in  a  very  stately  manner,  though 
meant  to  be  very  gracious,  '*  what  family  has  Mr.  Baekwoodsley  ?  I 
was  but  a  mere  girl  when  he  left  Europe,  though  I  can  remember  he 
was  a  fine  tall  portly  gentleman." 

"  Possible !  Well,  now,  ma'am,  I  should  have  guessed  you  M  been 
raised  a  purty  middling  awful  long  time  afore  that,  to  took  at  you  x  i 
but,  as  you  f^ixy,  the  'squire  's  tall  t-nougli  now,  I  calkilate,  and  so  ia 
nil  his  family,  for  that  matter  ;  for  Longfellow  Baekwoodsley,  of  Kiwi- 
I  ffittyquag,  measures  six  foot  three  in  natur's  stockings,  and  his  sister 
I  Bondicea  is  but  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter.  What  family  has  the 
'squire,  did  you  say  ?  Why,  mighty  near  a  dozen,  I  calkilate.  Let  '» 
Mt:  there  's  Travelout  Baekwoodsley,  the  oldest,  he  was  the  squatter 
as  went  to  Tennessee ;  Longfellow,  as  I  told  you  about»  an  awful 
smart  gunner  and  racoon-catcher  he  is ;  Gumbleton,  that  is  consider- 
able of  A  lawyer  in  York  State:  lloistcr,  as  went  to  sea;  my  ould 
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is  to  be,  Boadicea ;  Incrcase-and-MullIply,  the  school- 
master in  Connecticut;  Drundywine,  what  keeps  the  Kock  of  Colum- 
bia hotel  at  Uosioi),  and  a  mighty  pouerfut  log'tavem  it  is  a«  you  '11 
•ee  in  a  year's  march  ;  Lcundish,  that  has  the  plate-house  at  llo- 
boken ;  Skinner,  what  set  up  the  leather  and  finding  store  in  Ken- 
tucky: I  some  think  that's  the  tote,  but  four  or  five  squeakers, 
squealers,  younkers,  whelps,  and  rubbish,  that  keeps  about  the  ould 
log-house  at  homi'  as  yet.  Fray  how  ould's  your  wife,  'squire?  and 
where  was  she  raised?" 

'*  I  suppose,"  said  die  physician,  taking  no  notice  of  this  question, 
**  that  Master  Backwoodsley  is  growing  rich,  and  likes  his  settlement, 
by  his  not  coming  tu  England." 

•*  Oh  yuas!  he  conducts  well,  and  likes  his  location,"  was  tht  reply. 
**  He  Imught  at  a  good  lay  first,  and  then  filled  it  with  betterments, 
and  forming  trade,  and  creturs,  and  helps,  and  niggers,  at  an  awful 
smart  outlay  of  the  dollars,  I  calkilatc ;  but  he  has  got  along  consider. 
able  well  for  all  tlmt.  For  sartain  he  is  the  yellow  flower  of  the  forest 
for  prosperity.  As  for  coming  back,  he  used  to  say,  when  the  war 
had  a  closure  he  would  go  to  the  ould  country,  and  bring  away  the 
plunder  he  leflt  behind ;  but  about  la^t  fail  the  ague  give  hini  a  purty 
{>artick)Hr  smart  awful  shaking,  and  put  him  in  an  unhatMlKonic  Hx,  so 
the  journey  wouldn't  convene.  So  one  duy,  as  I  was  a- looking  over 
iny  snake-fence  at  KaniK-Babylon,  ulnjost  partly  oj)posite  to  his  clear* 
ing,  what  doos  I  see,  but  the  'nijuire  coming  along  the  road  at  a  joun> 
cing  pace  on  his  Narragansett  mar,  what  is  a  raal  smasher  at  a  trotting, 
and  then  he  pulled  up  close*  to  the  zig-zag,  and  I  stuck  myself  atop  of 
a  stake,  and  we  held  a  talk.  Says  the  'squire,  says  he,  '  Son-in-law 
Spanker  P.  Pokehorn,  as  is  to  be' — my  name's  Anthony  Spanker 
Pendleton  Pokehorn,  but  he  always  shorts  it, — *  Son-in-law  Spanker 
P.  Pokehorn,  1  'II  tell  you  what  it  is, — I  guess  I  'm  getting  ould  now» 
and  more  than  that,  I  've  a  desp'ut  ugly  ague,  what  has  ttiude  me 
quite  froughy  and  brash  to  what  I  was,  so  that  I  should  take  two  good 
blows  of  my  fist  to  bring  down  a  beef-cretur ;  which  doosn  t  ought  to 
be,  when  a  man's  only  sixty.  Now,  you  see,  as  I  can't  go  to  get  in 
my  debits  and  plunder  from  the  ould  country,  I  'II  deed  them  all  lo 
you  for  thirty  dollars  cash,  or  lumber,  or  breadstulfs,  or  farmers'  [iro- 
ducf,  if  you  admire ;  and  the  tote  appreciates  to  mighty  near  two 
hundred,  I  guess.'  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  raid  Curctoun,  "  and  on  this  account  you  have  come 
to  England?" 

♦♦  Oh  yaas!"  anxwereil  the  Columbian ;  "  but  at  first  I  declined  off 
to  buy  at  a  iK-tter  lay;  for,  arter  higgling  back  and  forth  for  a  while, 
I  giv*  the  'squire  but  twenty  dollar*  in  all,  and  he  give  me  the  nigger» 
Ivory  Whiteface  tiiere,  t)estdes.  Sartain  he  was  awful  sharp  to  make 
an  ugly  bargain ;  but  if  he  was  the  steel  blade.  1  guess  I  was  the  un- 
piereeable  di'mond;  and,  for  leur  he  should  Mquigglc,  I  got  all  »et 
down  in  black  and  white  afore  the  authority,  and  a  letter  to  Lawyer 
Sharpies.  Now  I  calkilate  tu  put  up  all  at  auction,  and  to  sell  some 
notions  of  my  own,  wliat  1  've  brought  over  in  uiy  plunder,  to  make 
more  avails. — How  do  you  allot  upon  tliat  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,'*  said  Dr.  Downwithit,  '*  that  sensible  notions  from 
America  arc  ^vry  much  wauled  at  this  time,  to  ahow  us  tlie  oxmU 
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leDce  of  her  equitable  laws  and  liberties^  and  the  purity  of  her  reli» 
gion.    I  say,  sir,  publish  them.     There's  no  doubt  of  their  selliDg 

well  and  quickly ;  for  any  bookseller " 

**  The  Lord!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pokchorn,  with  a  shrill  whistle  and  a 
fcidelotig  glance  at  the  minister,  and  then,  turning  to  Curetoun,  he  said, 
*'  The  ould  'squire  *s  awful  wordy  ;  he 's  a  Congress-man  or  a  is.lang*| 
whanger,  I  guess,  or  else  he  's  mighty  moosical,  1  reckon. — Bookseller  I 
— Publish! — What  doos  he  mean? — You  tarnation  nigger  I  who  told 
you  to  laugh  ?  You  calkilate  as  I  harn't  got  the  cowskins  here  ;  but 
I  '11  whop  you  cooriously  all  as  one. — I  *11  tell  you  what  it  is,  friend,  I 
doosn't  know  what  you  nieans^  1  doosn't." 

♦*  Why,  Mr.  Pokehorn,  that  you  should  print  your  American  no- 
tions." 

"  Print! — Oh  yaas!  I  guess  now,— in  the  notice  of  vendue  you 
mean.     Why,  there 's  no  merchants'  trade,  no  awful  package  ;  only 
few  small  little  notions,  and  such  wares,  though  they  urn't  got  genoo-" 
wine  into  the  ould  country,  I  reckon.     It 's  some  Indian  plunder  ad  I 
cleared  out  when  1  came  away." 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,"  exclaimed  Downwithit,  "  that  the  highly- 
favoured  inhabitants  of  America  deal  in  plunder!  Restore  that  ill- 
gotten  spoil  of  the  Indians,  young  man,  or " 

"  What  doox  he  mean  ?"  interrupted  Pokehorn,  in  a  perplexed  and 
angry  voice.  "  W  hy,  doosn't  he  understand  English  ?  Arn't  plunder 
travelling  stuff?— And  what  did  you  think  notions  was?" 

*'  Sir,"   said   the  minister,  *'  in  our   language  the   term   signifies 
thoughts  ;  and  I  supposed  that  you  had  meant  intellectual,  or  morale 
or  religious  views  of  America;  not  the  base  wares  of  worldly  traffic/*] 
"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Pokehorn,"  said  the  physician,  wishing  to  relievctj 
both  his  guests,  "  you  interest  yourself  more  in  the  politics  of  yourl 
country.     Did  you  witness  any  of  tlie  late  actions  ?  or  was  your  resU 
dence  near  die  seat  of  war  ?" 

*'  Sartain  1"  returned  the  American,  "  I  guess  that  we  had  purty 
considerable  tough  skrinunageing  about  us.  What  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  riglars,  and  the  skinners,  and  the  cow-boys,  there  warn't  no 
keeping  a  beef-crelur  in  the  pen,  nor  sleeping  ten  winks  at  a  time. 
You  'd  have  thought  the  devil  was  let  loose." 

"  And  no  doubt  he  was,  as  he  always  is  in  war,"  said  Downwitliit, 
*'  or  rather  lie  sent  forth  his  legions  to  vex  your  persecuted  land ;  for 
Ki«  only  proper  habitation  on  earth  is  this  sin-devising  city  of  Loa* 
doQ !" 

"  That  a  berry  true,  massa,"  interposed  the  negro,  "  for  Massa 
Backwoodsley  often  say,  '  Ivory,  I  whop  you,  sure  as  a  devil  in  Lon- 
don;  and  he  always  do  it.  But  folk  say,  another  devil  in  Anieriky, 
for  all  that.  He  know  story  of  man  what  see  urn  and  talk  to  um.  He 
not  b'lieve  it  at  all,  dough.  Hood  parson  sometime  preach  about  he*» 
terapatation." 

"  That  *8  a  fact,"  added  Mr.  Pokehorn,  *•  and  an  awful  strange  hu- 
tory  it  is,  if  true.  If  yo"  *'^"*  ^°  ^^'^^  ^^^  story,  the  nigger  can 
fix  you;  for  he's  precious  tonguey  and  wordy  about  them  devil- 
doms, and  witches,  and  wild  Indians,  when  he  sits  in  the  mud  in  the 
sunshine,  at  Rams-Babylon  and  High-Forks,  keeping  the  helps  from 
work,  or  at  a  maplc-k'i:  iirc  in  the  winter. ' 
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*'Then,  my  suble  friend/'  suid  Downwithit,  **  with  the  good  leave  of 
all  present,  we'll  have  it  now." 

♦•  Why,  1  il  leU  you  whut  it  is,"  answered  Pokehorn,  "  if  it  will  hap- 
pify  the  ould  'squire,  the  nigger  shall  have  his  own  head  for  once  in  a 
while;  Ko  fire  away,  Ivory,  and  when  you're  not  right  I 'II  set  you 
wrong  niyseUV* 

••  hs,  niassa,"  began  the  negro ;  "  ebbery  body  like  a  hear  ole  Ivory 
tell  he  story  about  a  Plunder  Crekk  : 

"  In  urn  ole  ancient  time  of  York,  afore  a  great  war,  all  a  West  Indy 
keys  and  a  Long  Inland  Straits  and  Sound  war'  a  berry  full  of  a  ugly 
cruel  pirates  ; — s'pose  massa  often  heard  of  they  ; — and  um  ould  folk, 
I  what  sure  to  know,  say  a  devil  fuss  help  'em  get  plunder,  and  then 
LWn  'em  how  to  hide  it  safe,  in  a  middle  of  dark  stormy  nights,  under 
Lbluffs,  and  up  a  creeks,  all  along  shore,  nighum  Bowery  Lane. — S'pofe 
IM  know  a  Dowery  Lane,  in  urn  end  of  York  ?" 
'Strtain  the 'stjuire  doos  know  that,  you  tarnation  Guinea-crow, 
[  though  he  doos  keep  in  the  ould  country, "  interposed  Mr.  Pokehorn; 
I  **but  I  guess  it 's  enough  to  make  mankind  rile  to  hear  a  body  doubt 
I  it,  siu'  the  Bowery  I^ne,  in  the  free  independent  city  of  York,  in  York 
I  State,  must  be  knowed  by  all  the  folc  of  the  univarsal  arth,  I  reckon  I 
Veil,  now  I  calkilate  it  wift  a  mighty  coorious  place  for  thera  ugly 
[pirates,  and  did  convene  well,  being  partly  all  nigh  the  straits,  awful 
[rocky,  and  considerable  full  of  trees  hanging  over,   because  there 
wam't  then  no  clearing  them  away ;  and  the  say  was,  that  the  deril  and 
them  tarnation  set  of  sarpent*  buried  their  plunder  there,  where  man- 
kind muught  look  for  it  till  the  week  artcr  doomsday,  and  never  gel  it 
[•ut  again.     They  say  the  devil's  hands  is  cruel  clitchy  when  he  takes 
llBoney  to  keep :  and  thtMigh  a  purty  considerable  banditti  of  money- 
Miggers  has  often  been  arter  it,  they  couldn't  fix  it,  that 's  a  fact,  and 
[l  some  think  that  m>body  never  will  now." 

*  Ilini  tlial  try  a  hist,"  resumed  the  negro, — **»  lialAstarTc  crazy 
[ichodlmastcr  and  aJmnnack-muker,  name  a  Domini*  Crolius  Arcnd 
Ceckcnkettel,  what  i«omc  c;d!  he  IVep-in-u-pol, — he  travel  about  and 
e  by  him  wits,  wherever  him  had  good  cupboard.  He  ank  a  ulr; 
remor  of  York  let  him  conjure  away  u  devil,  and  get  up  money  for 
a  atate:  only  he  want  a  pay  first  to  help  him  dig.  But  golly  I  u  go- 
vernor he  mighty  smart  for  white  man,  and  no  fool ;  he  say,  '  Dcre  a 
•hovel  and  pickaxe,  deni  all  you  want  now,  I  guesa.  You  go  diir ;  you 
find  considerable  much  treasure  of  a  ugly  pirates,  you  hab  a  half  then, 
but  no  tink  a  get  anyting  afore,  I  calkilate.'  *' 

"  Shut  your  ugly  beak,  you  croaking  blackbird !"  interrupted  the 

Arovrican,  inoenaed  by  Ivory's  singular  iiraisc  of  the  whiten ;  '*  and 

loosn'l  be  moosical  upon  your  betters ;  though  he  was  an  ICnglixhcr, 

reckon  that  he  was  a  purty  middling  tight  afore  a  small  world  of 

nig'.:i'rs.     Well,  the  schoolmaster  he  contrived  to  make  friends  with  a 

fat  liiile  Dutcher.  which  had  to  name  Dyckmnn  l)ey[»cster,  and  was 

located  on  a  cUtaring  in  the  Bloomcndacl,  up  the  Howcry  Lane,  on  the 

road  to  Yonkera  and  Tarry  Town.     The  say  wan,  ihtit  he  had  such  an 

almighty  quantity  of  dollars,  that  he  Hoorcil  Ins  kceping*room  with 

.  tbem  under  tlie  bricks ;  and  I  rather  guess  that  he  did  keep  'eni  aw< 

llblly  dose  out  of  the  sight  of  mankimU     I  dottsn't  tell  you  this  for 

^tariain;  but,  to  be  sure,  he  was  cunsidcrabit  of  a  farmer,  he  was;  and 
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made  as  many  betterments,  and  got  as  many  humans  and  crcturs 
about  his  clearing,  as  brought  a  whole  banditti  af  !»uitorcrs  arter  his 
daughter  Dortje  ;  and  she  was  besides  a  dreadful  smart,  clever,  coo- 
rious  lass  as  you  shall  see  between  Cow-neck  and  Babylon.     There 
was  young  Louis  Hudson,  a  springy,  active  young  fellow.     He  was  a 
settler;  but  nobody  knowed  %vhere  he  was  born,  nor  himself  neither, 
like  a  homeless  and  markless  ram.     1  guess,  though,  he  was  raised  to 
York  State,  he  was  such  a  flower  of  mankind.     Then  there  was  oukl 
Morgan  Hornigold,  from  Jamaica  :  belike  he  was  a  leetle  of  the  buc- 
caneer, for  he  'd  been  to  sea  all  his  days,  and  looked  some  between  a 
Jarman  and  a  Spaniard,  with  a  cross  of  the  sea  bull-dog.     He  was 
purty  kedge  still ;  but  I  some  think  he  wanted  to  lay  up  for  life  where 
it  warn't  knowed  what  be  had  been-     Then  there  was  the  almanack- 
maker,  and  a  banditti  of  suitorers  besides,  as  I  said  afore.    I  calkilate 
that  dollars  warn't  awful  plenty  with  any  of  them :  but  what  they 
wanted  in  cash,  they  made  up  in  fierce  love  to  Doll  Deypester ;  and 
stuff,  and  notions*  and  palaver  to  the  ould  Dutcher.     He  was  a  coo- 
rious  smart  individual,  and  considerab/ij/  moosical,  and  so  he  let  them 
think  that  they'd  got  his  good  word  by  sarving  as  helps  on  his  clear- 
ing, making  his  zig-zag  grand  against  breachy  cattle,  or  the  likes  of 
that;  but  I  reckon  that  he  warn't  the  fidi  to  be  caught  without  the 
golden  hook:  though,  if  the  devil  had  been  tlie  fisherman //«n,  he 
would  have  fixed  the  Dutcher.     I  some  think  that  it  was  nigh  spring 
that  Doll  Deypesiers  birth-day  came  about,  and  all  the  suitorers 
I  were  awful  earnest  with  ould  Dycknian  to  fix  tor  one  of  them;  the 
Iworaan  being  most  far  young  Hudson,  and  the  Dutcher  for  him  as  had 
iinost  plunder,  and  could  best  get  well  along  in  the  world.  So  says  the 
Ijnynheer,  says  he,  'I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  says  he;  *  you 're  all 
inaighty  smart  fellows,  you  are  ;  but  afore  I  give  my  gal  to  any  of  you, 
I  must  know  if  you  can  pay  the  charges ;  for  I  reckon  for  me  to  give 
the  dollars  and  the  wife  both  is  what  1  call  a  leetle  too  purty  middling 
particklar.     I  won't  have  no  squatting  on  my  clearing,  and  no  bund- 
ling with  my  darter,  I  won't;  and  so,  to  save  squiggiing,  whoever  of 
I  you  can  bring  me  first  five  hundred  hard  dollars  on  her  birth-day  shall 
[  have  Dortje  Deypester.* — That  was  what  ould  Dyckman  said,  only  i 
I  rather  guess  that  he  didn't  talk  such  coorious  elegant  English  as  I 
doos,  because  he  was  an  awful  smoker,  and  a  Dutcher  besides.  \J\H)n  the 
hearing  of  this,  they  mighty  soon  took  themselves  slick  right  away  off, 
all  but  young  Hudson  and  the  schoolmaster  ;  for  one  knowed  when  he 
was  in  good  quarters,  and  t'other  loved  Dortje  loo  well*  1  calkilate,  to 
leave  till  he  couldn't  stay  no  longer. — 1  say.  Ivory,  arn't  you  going  to 
tell  the  'squire  the  story,  or  do  you  calkilate  as  I  should  go  the  whole 
hog  for  you,  you  'tarnal  lazy  log  of  ebony  ?" 

"Him  tinkee  massa  like  to  hear  heself  talk  best,"  answered  thene* 
gro.  '*  Golly  1  he  tell  it  awful  elegant,  sure, — most  as  well  as  ole 
Ivory.  A  day  afore  Dortje's  birth-day,  come  on  mighty  ugly  storm, 
what  a  ole  folk  say  tear  up  ebberyting  he  meet  on  a  ground,  and  rocks 
on  a  shore,  so  that  man  see  considerable  much  strange  tings  dere, 
what  he  never  know  afore  or  again.  A  wind  crack  a  biggest  trees  and 
snap  a  strongest  zig-zags  like  a  twigs,  and  a  rain  pour  down  like  a 
water-spout.  Toward  a  night  a  storm  he  little  clear  up,  and  a  wind 
he  blow  but  in  puff  and  gusts,  aiid  a  moon  show  heself,  dough  in 
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Ttiighty  cloudy  watery  sky.  Then  Louis  he  leave  a  house  of  ole 
Devpfstcr,  'i.au8e  he  not  »ee  Dortje  give  away  next  morntng  to  Ja- 
mutca-maii,  and  bote  of 'em  sad  enough,  he  calkilate;  but  there  no 
help,  and  away  he  go  in  despair.  He  not  got  far  from  a  clearing  when 
he  sec  a  moon  shine  down  mighty  ugly  narrow  gulf,  where  a  road  go 
to  a  Hudaon  River  below,  and  he  stop  little  and  look,  cause  he  never 
remember  he  to  see  a  place  afore.  While  he  stand,  he  tink  he  hear 
man  speak,  and  then  he  see  him  sitting  on  rock  in  a  moonlight,  half 
way  down  a  gulf,  and  another  standing  by.  Hudson  then  go  down 
heself  on  a  dark  side,  till  he  get  opposite,  and  then  he  look  over  and 
ace  a  Domine  Keekenkettel  talking  to  a  mighty  'tickler  handsome, 
grtnd,  ole  colour  gentleuro " 

MSortain  it  wa»  the  ould  gentleman,  sure/y,"  interrupted  the  Ame- 
rican, **in  the  shape  of  a  nigger,  which  aru't  considernbly  much  of  a 
hiding  lor  tlie  devil,  I  calkilate." 

"I  don't  tink  he  look  a  bit  of  a  devil,"  answered  Ivory,  somewhat 
offended.  **  A  tink  a  devil  so  Uuaiisorae  as  a  colour  man  ?  Be  sure 
lie  no  devil,  'cause  ebberybwly  knt>w  he  all  white  I" 

"  Quit,  you  lying  jackdaw  I  *  replied  Pokehom  with  great  prompt- 
ness, and  a  long  stroke  at  Ivory  ;  that 's  only  in  Guinea,  I  calkilate, 
that  he  mayn't  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  family.  Go  on,  and  don't 
be  moosical,  or  I  trounce  you." 

**  Well,"  reBuraed  the  negro,  **  Louis  soon  hear  a  domine  say,  •Thii 
our  bargain,  then, — I  take  your  place  to  watch  a  pirates'  treasure, — I 
gueaa  I  soon  fix  him,  und  get  liiin  all  slick  away.  Hut  afore  you  and 
I  deal,  p'rlmps  you  show  where  a  money  ih  buried.'  A  stranger  then 
point  l)etwcen  a  rocks  beside  him,  and  say  in  he's  deep  voice,  *  Dere!' 
L  And  then,  down  by  a  colour  man,  Louis  he  see  into  a  ground,  what 
IfMin  all  full  of  treasure  shining  in  a  moonlight:  here  awful  much  gold 
I  and  dollara,  and  dcre  a  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  a  t'other  place  full 
of  a  diamonds  and  jewels,  bright  as  stars  in  a  night  sky.  Grach  I  I 
tink  he  woii'er,  and  b'licve  hv  rile  a  little  that  a  ulmanuck-niuker  so 
easy  get  a  five  hundred  dollar*  for  Dortje  Deypesler.  A  domine  stare 
mio  a  cave  as  if  he's  eyes  eat  up  all  he  look  at ;  but  at  last  he  get  up 
•od  MlVt  *  I  gree,  and  dere  my  hand  on  a  bargain  ;  1  take  care  of  all 
I  SnttaM  of  you,  and  nturh  more  m  you  can  show  me.'  So  he  till  he's 
poudketv  and  then  go  uway  to  ole  Deypcstcr  for  a  horses  and  bags  to 
bring  away  a  rest,  dough  he  often  turn  a  head  to  look  back  at  a  trea- 
sure, lie  hardly  gone  when  a  strange  colour  man  call  out  to  l^uis  in 
he's  deep  voice,  *  fhis  a  dark  night  for  a  sad  heart  to  journey  in.* 
Louis  turn  he  round  directly,  and  sec  him  close  beside,  bi>rry  t.ill  and 
genteel,  such  a  bootiful  gentleum  I  dough  he  no  nmke  out  he's  face  for 
a  clouds  over  a  moon.  He  little  feared  und  won'ered  at  Hmt,  but  soon 
he  get  up  he's  pluck  and  say,  *  I  guess  it  dark  enough,  but  how  you 
know  my  heart  sad?'  'fothor  answer  him  smart,  *  That  want  iiowiz. 
ard«  when  he  hear  a  sighs  like  yours.  Hut  he  know  little  mure  yet :  ho 
reckon  you  want  a  five  hundred  dollars  afore  to-morrow,  or  lo»e  your 
•we«theart>  which  a  true  shame  for  ac/iW  springy  lad  like  you ;  a  pi. 
rales'  treasure  dere,  hab  a  ten  thousand  linu's  as  much,  as  he  know  by 
a  watching  it  these  twenty  years.' — •  In  a  (iod's  name  !'  say  Louis  then, 
*  who  are  you,— and  who  set  you  there  ?' — 'One  of  a  last  of  a  S|>anish 
buocaoeers/  say  the  other :  *  tiiat  berry  Captain  Hornigold,  what  moke 
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Jave  to  Dortje  Ueypcster.  He  take  a  ship^  and  kill  all  on  board  but 
me  and  young  child,  thai  I  slave  to  ;  then  he  bring  us  bote  to  a  shore, 
where  he  hide  all  his  plunder,  and  stab  us,  and  tell  a  ghosts  to  watch 
it.  A  young  child  he  live,  and  found  on  a  river  bank,  and  so  called 
by  it  name — Louis  Hudson,  it  yourself! — but  1  die,  and  wan'er  about 
a  treasure-grave  till  a  captain  come  back,  or  another  take  luy  place, 
or  a  right  owner  come  for  his  own.  All  that  happen  to-night,  and  I 
soon  at  liberty  for  ever! — You  hear  a  money-digger  say  he  look  to  a 
pirates*  spoil  hereafter,  and  be  sure  he  never  quit  a  creek  again, 
dough  he  nc\'er  find  a  gold  any  more.  This  treasure  here  belong  to 
a  father,  who  killed  in  ship  ;  it  now  all  your  own ;  take  him,  but  take 
a  notliing  more  ; — use  him  well,  and  you  be  Hi'ty  times  so  rich  as  Dey- 
pester,  and  hab  a  blessing  beside.— Hark  I  a  bell  strike  twelve! — my 
time  most  up  now,  and  dere  come  a  captain  I' " 

"Ivory,  you  'tarnal  tongney  imp  I"  again  interrupted  the  American, 
"doos  you  mean  to  keep  on  all  night  about  that  precious  wordy  black 
preaching  in  the  creek?  Now  I'll  show  you  how  to  finish  it  nil  right 
slick  away  at  once,  1  will. —  You  see,  then,  the  captain  comes  tramp- 
oosing  up  from  the  river  with  a  spade  and  a  lanthorn,^  to  dig  for  the 
treasure  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  gets  in,  he  cries  out,  '  Plunder  and  prize- 
money  !  this  is  a  desp'ut  ugly  awful  dark  berth. — Is  there  anybody  on 
watch,  I  wonder?'  Upon  which  that  dreadful  big  black  comes  up  and 
says,  *  Yes,  I  calkilate  1  'm  awake  here ;  and  now  as  I  've  kept  the 
treasures  of  the  bold  buccaneers  till  you  've  come  back,  if  you  ad- 
mire we  '11  go  off  together.' — '  Hear  a  smart  hand,  then,  with  the 
plunder  into  the  boat  below,  afore  the  tide  falls,"  says  Hornigold. 
♦Clouds  and  midnight !  how  dark  it  is,  and  the  gale  blows  stiffer  tlmn 
ever! — fJeas  and  billows!  why,  the  tide's  coming  up  the  creek  ten 
fathom  strong  !' — That's  all  as  was  ever  hoard  of  the  captain  or  the 
nigger,  I  guess ;  for  what  between  the  water  as  came  roaring  up,  and 
the  rain  as  came  pouring  down,  they  were  carried  of  to  sea  with  all 
their  plunder,  and  nobody  never  saw  or  heard  of  them  sarpents 
again  I" 

"  A  most  astonishing  and  mysterious  providence,  truly/'  said  Down- 
withit,  *'  and  worthy  of  being  recorded  with  the  narratives  of  Baxter, 
Reynolds,  Janeway,  and  Mather — But  what  became  of  the  others?" 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  I'okehorn,  "as  for  Louis,  he  turned  out  to  be 
some  awful  great  man  or  other,  and  considerable  rich.  He  showed 
ould  Deypester  a  thousand  dollars  next  morning,  and  married  Dortje 
afore  night.  But  Keekenkettel  went  mad  outright,  because  he 
couldn't  never  fix  the  treasure  again,  and  found  that  be  *d  filled  his 
pouches  with  shells  and  stones,  as  looked  mighty  tike  dollars  and 
doubloons  in  the  moonshine.  Folk  say  he  was  only  dreaming,  and 
that  there  never  warn't  no  such  treasure  tor  him  to  find ;  though 
they  guessed  that  young  Hudson  got  his  money  by  the  storm  having 
washed  it  up  outof  the  ground.  But  it 's  a  true  l^ct,  it  is,  that  the  do- 
mine  always  arter  kept  camibozlieig  about  the  Pirates'  Plunder  Creek 
as  long  as  he  lived,  as  he  bargained  to  (\o;  and  whenever  there 's  a 
mighty  smart  storm  in  the  night,  with  u  blink  of  moonlight,  the  say  is, 
that  he  's  to  be  seen  there  &tilt." 
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It  was  a  wild  and  sloomy  tirearo  :  to  think  upon  it  noir. 
My  very  blood  is  cluU'd  with  fear;  and  o'er  my  aching  brow 
[  Cold  darnmy  drops  arc  stealing  down,  I  tremble  like  a  child 
f  Who  listens  to  a  itory  of  the  wonderful  and  wild  I 
I  And  «v«U  a  stouter  heart  than  raioe  might  quake  with  dread,  I  ween; 
But  who  bath  ever  gaied,  like  tn«,  on  such  a  fearful  scene! 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  Sleep  dropp'd  upon  my  wearied  eyes,  and  down  I  sank  to  rest ; 
I  But  DO  refreshing  sluml»ers  upon  ray  senses  press'd  : 

Ten  Uiousand  lif^hts  before  my  eyes  were  dancing, — blue  and  red; 
[  Ttn  thousand  hollow  voices  cried— ^I  knew  not  what  ihry  said. 

BIy  brain  whe^l'd  round — faint  in^w  my  limbs^I  cried  and  scream 'd  in  vain; 
I  It  seem'd  a*  though  tome  cursed  imn  had  bound  me  with  his  chain ! 

My  tongue  clave  to  the  parched  roof, — a  raffing  thirst  was  mine, 
I  As  I  bad  drunk  fi>r  monilis  and  months,  nou|;ht  else  but  saltest  brine; 

Thinfi  such  M  parched  pilgrim*  feel  who  range  the  desert  wide. 

Or  those  who  lie  'iieuth  <<)corchii(e  skie*  upon  a  calmed  tide. 

My  temples  throbb'd  as  ihoy  wuuld  burst;  and,  raging  throui^h  my  brain, 

Tlie  boilmc  blood  rush'd  funou^ly  with  sound  like  hurricane ! 

I  ra>'d  and  foam'd ;  my  eyeballs  strain 'd,  as  though  the  nerves  would  burst, 
I  As  by  my  »idc  appear'd  a  form — a  demon  form  accurst ! 
I  And  suddenly  anotlier  came — anotber,  and  yet  more, 

I  All  clad  ill  dark  habiliments; — a  dozen — ay,  a  score  I 

Un  nio  titoy  lecr'd  with  savage  joy,  and  seiied  me,  every  one, 
'  And  round  and  round  about  me  went— Oh  !  how  my  senses  spunl 
\  I  thuumht  the  leader  of  that  band  of  sprites  must  surely  be 

The  Kvil  One,  and  i  his  prey.     1  vainly  strove  to  flee: 

I  tried  to  pray, — my  tongue  wa«»  dumb; — then  down  upon  the  ground 

I  sank,  and  fell  my  every  limb  with  tiery  feltent  bound. 

I I  know  not  now,  how  long  I  lay  ;  my  sen»e:«  all  were  gon«, 
And  I  Willi  ihoM*  infernal  ones  was  left  alone,  alone. 

At  l«n^  I  starieii  with  aflright,  and  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel. 

The  blasts  of  hut  lulphurcous  air  across  my  forehead  kteal. 

A  horrid  thought,  as  oil  wc  mot^d,  upon  ntv  svnMS  barit^ 

Thiit  they  w«re  bearing  me  away  unto  th«  plac«  accurst. 
,  Oh  !  lank(uage  vainly  strives  to  paint  the  horrors  of  that  ride  t 
^  Two  demons  at  my  head  and  feet,  and  two  on  either  side. 
ilTje  stars  above  were  bhHMly  rcil— esirh  one  seeioM  doubly  bright^ 
I  And  ■pcciiml  hon  glar'd  m  mine,  with  looks  of  gnm  delight. 

Still  slowly,  slowly  on  we  mov'd,  that  ^liaitly  troop  and  I  ; 

I  qucttioncd,  where?— a  hcndish  laugh  was  only  their  reply. 
,  On,  onward  1  was  borne.     At  l*'»'  tUt-v  ,t  ivM   :,rid  in  my  uictt 
[A  hideoui  vinge peer'd  on  me  s  uucc : 

^Tken  down  Ihcy  iniew  dm  (still   i  ,       i  bed  of  stouc. 

And  one  by  one  they  vanished » and  1  was  Irit  alone ! 

«  •  e  •  e 

I  How  long  I  lay,  I  may  not  say.    At  length  I  luw  a  form 
Beside  mc,  and  uoon  Ins  brow  there  soem'd  a  gathering  storm. 
"  Whore  am  I  ''*  loud  I  scrtam'd,  and  pauVd.    Again  1  rav'd,  and  cned, 
**  And  who  art  thou,  thou  evil  one !  wiio  ttandest  at  my  aide  f 
^  Whtt  spectM  an  thou  f"    "  Come,"  said  be,  '*  yottng  leller,  hold  your  pMM;  ■ 
|To« *fe  08  Ifat  itmcbtr  now,  and  1  'm  die  'iftctor  oi  police!" 
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OR,    ENGAGING   A    COMPANY. 
A  Dramatic  Sketch. 


Scene—  The  Manager*s  Room,     The  Afanager  discovered. 

Manager. — Well !  my  theatre  is  built  at  last,  and  I  have 
now  only  to  think  about  opening  it.  My  walls  are  so  dry 
that  they  cannot  throw  a  damp  upon  my  prospects.  My  sta^e  is 
all  ready  for  starting ;  and  every  one,  1  am  happy  to  say,  seems 
inclined  to  take  the  box-seat.  Everything  now  must  go  as 
smooth  as  a  rail-road.  I  have  always  heard  that  a  manager 
must  lead  a  devil  of  a  life ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  I  shall  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  management  to  me  will  be  a 
delightful  pastime. 

I'itz-Grtjwi  (without). — But  I  must  see  him. 

Manager. — Who  the  deuce  can  this  be  ? 

{Enter  a  Servatit.) 

Servant, —  If  you  please,  sir,  here  *s  a  person  wants  to  speak 
to  you. 

jMartager. — I ''m  busy  about  the  opening  of  the  theatre;  tell 
him  you  caii^t  get  near  me. 

Servant. —  But  he  says  he's  an  author,  sir,  and  has  called 
about  his  piece. 

Manager. — His  piece!  why,  these  authors  let  me  have  no 
j>eace  at  all. 

Servant* — He  would  come  up,  sir,  though  I  told  him  you 
wouldn't  suffer  any  one  behind  the  scenes. 

Manager. — And  particularly  an  author;  for  he  makes  people 
suffer  enough  before  them. 

Servant. — Here  he  is,  sir;  he  would  force  his  way  up. 

{Exit  Servant.     Enter  lutz-GrowL) 

Manager. — My  servant  says  you  would  force  your  way  up. 

Fitz-GrowL — And  isn't  it  natural  an  author  should  wish  to 
do  so? 

Mawflger.— Well ;  but,  sir,  it  is  not  usual  in  theatres  for  the 
manager  to  see  any  one. 

Fitz-GrowL — ^Not  usual  to  see  any  one  !  It  must  be  a  very 
poor  Inok-out. 

Manager. — Well,  sir,  a&  you  are  here,  may  I  ask  your 
business? 

Fitz-Growl.  Why,  being  anxious  for  the  success  of  your 
theatre,  I  sent  you  three  of  my  pieces  to  begin  with.  Now,  sir, 
1  've  had  no  answer. 

Manet ger. —  My  dear  sir,  we  cannot  answer  everybody. 
Theatres  never  answer  in  these  times.  However,  your  pieces 
shall  be  looked  out.     You  can  believe  in  my  assurance. 

/"//;- Ci;oit'/.— Certainly  ;  a  manager  ought  to  have  assurance 
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enough  for  anythint;.     But  I  tell  yoU)  sir,  if  you  want  to  8uc> 
ceetly  you  must  open  with  my  piece. 

Manager, — What  is  the  nature  of  it  ? 

Fiiz-Growi. — Nature  !  The  beauty  of  ray  piece  is,  that 
there 's  no  nature  at  all  in  it ;  it  ^s  beautifully  unnatural. 

Manager, — Indeetl  !  I  hope  there  is  some  spirit  in  iJie  dia- 
logue? 

Fitz-Growl, — Some  spirit,  sir  !  there  is  a  ghost  in  it. 

Manager. — A  ghost,  my  clear  sir  !  that  won't  do  for  my 
theatre ;  my  audience  would  have  too  much  sense  for  a  thing  of 
that  kind. 

Fttz-Growl. — Then  you^'ll  never  do  any  gooil,  sir  ;  but,  may 
1  attk  what  sort  of  pieces  you  intend  producing  .'' 

Manager. — Variety  and  novelty,  sir,  will  be  my  aim. 

FiVz-fjJrotcA— Novelty  !  then  my  piece  is  the  very  thing,  1 
[nnk  the  whole  stage. 

Manager, — Thank  you;  but  I  *d  rather  leave  the  task  of 
sinking  the  stage  to  others;  my  aim  shall  be  to  raise  it. 

Fitz-drutvi. — My  dear  sir,  you  know  nothing  of  effect  ;  if 
you  wiuld  only  cover  the  stage  with  people,  and  let  them  all 
down  at  once,  it  would  be  terrific  I 

Manager* — My  dear  sir,  I  don't  want  to  cover  my  stage  with 
I  people,  and  then  let  them  down  ;  I  M  sooner  hold  ray  performers 
[up  than  see  them  let  down. 

FitZ'drowt. — That 's  very  fine  talking;  but  you  must  get  the 

OOey,  and  I  can  assure  you  mine  are  the  only  pieces  to  do  it. 

Manager. — Indeed,  sir  ;   then  I  'm  too  generous  to  my  feliow- 
|liuinager8  to  think  of  monopolising  the  onfy  author  whose  pieces 
will  draw. 

{Enter  Servant.) 

Servant. — A  oientleman  named  Scowl  is  Mow. 

Manager. — Oh  !  the  gentleman  I  was  to  see  res[>ecling  an 
[engagement.     Beg  him  to  walk  up.     {Exit  Servant.) 

FitZ'Growl. — Ah  I  he's  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  plays 
the  devil  in  all  my  pieces. 

Manager. — Flays  the  devil,,  does  he  .•' 

FitZ'Growl. — My  l)est  friend,  sir ;  he  has  made  the  character 
I  allude  to  his  own. 

Manager. — It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  his  sake*  that  the  cluu'tcter 
you  allude  to  will  not  return  the  compliment. 

( Enter  ScowL) 

FUz-GrowL^Mx  I  my  dear  Scowl,  how  are  you  ? 
Scowl, — 80,  so ;  I  swallowed  a  quantity  of  the  smoke  last 
night  in  your  new  piece. 

Manager.- — Did  the  audience  swallow  it  too  ? 
&»u>/.— Sir  ? 

Manager.— I  beg  your  pardoQ,  lir ;  1  bdleve  you  wish  lo 
j  Ind  the  business  at  my  theatre? 
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Fiiz-GrorvL — He^s  the  very  man  for  it. 

Manager. — What  is  your  line,  sir  ? 

Scowi.—Whyj  I  don't  mind  the  heavy  business;  but  I  pre- 
fer the  demons,  or  the  singing  scoundrels. 

Manager. — But  I  don't  think  I  shall  do  that  sort  of  thin^. 

ScowL^MoTQ  fool  you.  If  you  want  your  theatre  to  pay, 
you  must  stick  to  tlie  melodrama  :  the  people  are  sure  to  come 
if  you  can  only  frighten  them  away. 

FitZ'GrotoL — Yes,  I  find  it  so  with  my  pieces;  they  draw 
the  same  people  over  and  over  again,  because  they  are  forced  to 
come  several  times  before  they  can  venture  to  sit  them  out. 

JV/fli/fl^er.— But  I  sha'n't  aim  at  that. 

Scowi.—MoYQ  fool  you.  But  if  1  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you  in  the  combat  way, — I  can  fi^ht  with  a  sword  in  each  hand, 
a  dagger  in  my  mouth,  and  a  bayonet  in  my  eye.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ? 

Manager. — Astonishing  ! 

ScorvL — My  friend  Mr.  Fitz-Growl  has  written  me  an  excel- 
lent new  part. 

Manager, — What  *s  that  about  ? 

Filz-GrowL — Oh  !  nothing  particular,  I  write  down  a  few 
horrors,  make  a  list  of  ihe  murders,  and  my  friend  Scow  1  knows 
what  to  be  up  to. 

Manager. — Really,  gentlemen,  I  don'^t  see  that  we  can  come 
to  terms. 

Fitz-Growi. — Don't  see  ! — what .'  you  don't  want  my  pieces  ? 

Scowl. — Nor  my  acting  ? 

Manaser. — Neither,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

FitZ'GrowL — -Then  I  '11  go  home  and  write  a  melodrama, 
called  the  "  Doomed  Manager"  and  you  shall  be  the  hero. 

Manager. — Thank  you. 

ScowL — And  I  '11  play  the  part. 

Manager.— 'Whatt  i  you  represent  me  ?  That  *s  too  cruel ! 
But  I  must  wish  you  good  morning. 

ScowL — Farewell  !  remember  me  I 

FHz-Growl. — And  me  loo-     I  say,  sir,  remember  me  ! 
{Exeunt  Scowl  and  Fitz-Growl  with  melodramatic  ej/e-rollings.) 

Manager. — Well,  I  hope  all  the  applications  won*t  ho  like 
this,  or  I  shall  never  get  a  company. 

{Enter  a  Bill-sticker.)  '  . 

Manager. — Well,  my  good  fellow,  who  are  yon  ? 

Bill'Sticktr. — ^Vhy,  I  am  one  of  your  best  friends;  1  'm  the 
bill-sticker.     Nobody  sticks  up  for  you  like  I  do. 

Manager. — Well,  but  what  do  yon  want? 

Bill-sticker. — Why,  sir,  1  'm  sorry  to  say  that  as  fast  as  I 
put  your  bills  up,  somebody  else  comes  and  pulls  them  down. 

Aianagfr. — I  low  is  that .'' 

Bill-sticker. — I  don't  know,  ?iir.     It's  werry  nngentlfinanly^' 
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whoever  does  it.  The  fact  is,  sir,  your  bills  meet  with  as  much 
[opposition  as  bills  in  Parliament  ;  and  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know 
I  vhv,  unless  it  is  that  they  are  what  we  call  money-bills. 

Manager. — Perhaps  they  are  too  large,  and  occupy  too  much 
space:  you  know  the  printing  is  very  large,  the  tyj^e  is  bold, 
and  the  capitals  are  immense. 

Bili-stkker. — That 's  it,  sir.  It's  the  immense  capital;  it's 
such  a  novelty  in  theatres  that  they  're  all  afraid  of  it.  Shall  I 
pull  down  their  bills,  sir  ? 

Manager. — Certainly  not.  I  will  never  sanction  those  whom 
I  employ  in  unworthily  attempting  to  hurt  the  interests  of 
others.  My  theatre  is  for  the  amusement  of  all,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  many  ;  but  the  injury  of  none. 

liill-iticker. — Oh  !  if  that 's  your  motto,  everybody  ought  to 
■lick  up  for  you  ;  and  I  'm  sure  I  will  for  one. 

Manager, — Thank  you,  friend,  for  the  promise  of  your  in- 
fluence. 

liillsticker. — And  it  "&  no  mean  influence,  either  ;  for,  though 
only  one  poor  fellow,  I  carry  more  bills  in  a  day  than  the 
House  of  Commotis  carries  in  a  whole  session. 

{Exit  Biil-sticker,) 

Manager. — Well  I  management  does  not  seem  so  smooth, 
after  all :  one  meets  with  vexations  now  and  then,  I  fear.  Oh  ! 
who  comes  now  P 

{Enter  Queershanks,) 

Manager. — Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Queershanks, — My  name  is  Queershanks.  You  have  built  a 
theatre,  have  you  not  ? 

Manager.— \  have,  sir. 

Queershanka. — Very  good  :  then  you  will  want  a  nicKlel. 

Manager. — A  model  after  it  is  built  ? 

Quccnhanki. — Certainly  :  but  not  a  model  of  a  theatre ;  H 
nioilcl  of  A  man. 

Manager. — What  for,  sir? 

UiierrsAawAi.— Why,  sir,  you  will  want  occasionally  to  give 
representations  of  statues.     I  am  an  excellent  hand  at  it. 

Manager. — But,  sir,  my  theatre  is  dedicated  to  AjkjIIo. 

Quferihanki. — The  very  thing,  «r  :  I  have  Rtood  as  the  model 
of  the  A(X)llo  Helvtdere  to  the  ili'veri»t  artists. 

Manager. — They  mu»t  have  been  clever  artints  u»  make  an 
Apollo  Bclvi>drre  with  you  for  thcirroodd;  but  I  cannot  enter- 
tain your  engogimenl  in  that  shape 

Queershankt. — Not  engage  me  in  that  shape  I  My  shape  ia 
unexceptionable.  Only  Icx>k  at  this  mu!>tli'.  Here's  muscle 
for  Hercules,  sir  !     F(vl  it,  sir;  will  you  be  so  good  f 

Manager. — I  *ee  it. 

UwerrjAflw/ci.— No,— but  feel  it. 
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I  don't  think  what  you 


.  sir,  T  should    do   you 
Would  not  muscle  like 


Manager.— Quite  unnecessary,  sir. 

could  do  would  suit  our  audience. 

QueersAanks. — Do  you  mean  to  say, 
no  good  ?     Look  at   this  muscle*  sir, 
that  make  a  tremendous  hit  ?     {Striking  him.) 

Md/iagen — Sir,  I  'm  quite  satisfied. 

Queerjihanks. — Satisfied,  sir  !  so  you  ought  to  be :  1  Ve  got 
the  nose  of  Mars,  sir. 

Manager. — My  dear  sir,  what  is  it  to  the  public  if  you  've  got 
Mars^  nose  and  Pa's  chin  ? 

Queershatiks,—!  mean  the  classical  Mars, — not  my  mother, 
you  silly  fellow.  Then  I  've  got  the  eye  of  a  Cyclop,  ami  the 
whiskers  of  Virginius.  As  yours  is  to  be  a  classical  theatre, 
will  you  give  nie  a  trial  ? 

Mafiager, — What  can  you  do  ? 

Queenhanks. — I  "m  very  good  in  the  ancient  statues,  onl}'  I  've 
made  them  modern  to  suit  the  time.  You  know  the  '*  African 
alarmed  bif  thunder  V 

Mamiger. — Yes:  a  fine  subject. 

Queershanks. — I  've  modernised  it  into  the  "  Black  footman 
frishtened  btf  an  omftibus  :"  this  is  it.     {Music  ;  he  does  it.) 

Manager. — Very  good  !  What  else  have  you  .''  Can  you 
give  me  *'  Ajax  defi/ing  the  iighttting  ?" 

Queershanks.'^l  have  modernised  it  into  the  "  Lit  tie  boy  de- 
fyifts  the  beadle  J"     (Music  ;  he  does  it.) 

Manager. — Capital  I     Have  you  any  more  ? 

Queershafiks. — One  more.  You  have  seen  the  "  Di/ing  Gla- 
diator  V*  I  think  my  "  Frize-fghier  nnahie  to  come  up  to  time^ 
beats  it  all  to  nothing.     {Music  ;  he  does  ii.) 

Queenhatiks, — That  *s  something  like  sculpture,  isn't  it  ? 

Mmuiger.—Yes  ;  but  it  won't  do  in  my  theatre. 

Queershanks. — Won't  do,  sir  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Manager. — ^Why,  I  think  the  audience  I  wish  to  attract  will 
like  something  better  than  dumb  show.     Good  morning  ! 

Queershanks. — I  *ui  gone,  sir  ;  but  remember  you've  lost  me.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  my  statues  would  have  made  your  season  ;  but 
I  leave  you,  sir,  with  contempt  (striking  an  attitude).  Do  you 
know  that,  sir  ?  It  *s  the  celebrated  statue  of  Napoleon  turning 
with  contempt  from  the  shores  of  Elba,  wliich,  as  you  know,  he 
left  because  he  wanted  more  elbow  room,  {Exit  Queershanks 
with  an  attitude.) 

Manager, — Well ;  each  person  that  applies  for  an  engagement 

seems  to  think  he  is  the  man   to  make  my  fortune  for  me,  and 

gets  quite  angry  that  I  won't  let  him  have  an  opportunity  of 

doing  so;  but  I  begin  to  see  I  must  think  for  myself. 

{Enter  Servant.) 

Servant. — A  lady  and  two  children  wish  to  see  you,  sir. 

Manager. — 81iow  thera  in.     {Exit  Servant.)     Some  new  can- 
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didatcfi,  I  suppose :  here  they  come.     Ladies  !  they  arc  the  first 
that  have  done  nic  the  honour  to  apply  to  me. 

{Enter  Mrs,  Fiddler^  Miss  F.  and  Master  F) 

Manager, — Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  F. — My  name  is  Fiddler,  sir ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  me  ? 
I  'vc  got  a  friend,  a  supernumerary  at  AstleyV,  who  has  great 
influence  ^n  the  theatrical  world  :  he  promised  to  speak  to  you  ; 
has  hi*  doue  so  ? 

Manager. — Really,  madam,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  hail 
ftn  interview  with  any  such  |)erst>n. 

Mrs,  F. — Indeed!  liiat's  strange:  but  I  suppose  you 've 
heard  of  the  clever  Fiddlers  ? 

Manager. — You  mean  Pagauini,  perhaps,  and  De  Beriot  ? 
Mrs.  F. — No,  indeed,  I  don*t ;   I  mean  n>y  clever  children 
here.  Master  and  Miss  Fiddler. 

Manager. — Indeed,  madam  ;  I  *m  happy  to  make  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mrs.  F. — And  so  you  ought  to  be,  sir.     Come  here,  Julietta : 
this  young  lady,  sir,  has  got  such  a  voice  !  It  goes  upon  the  high 
C'*s  aa  safe  as  an  Kast-Indianian.     I  want  you  to  engage  her. 
Manager. — I  should  like  to  hear  her  sing,  before  1  thought  of 
ging  her  ;  she  migtit  fad. 

r$.  F. — And  if  she  did,  sir, — if  the  public  were  so  unjust, — 

how  great  would  be  the  consolation  to  you  to  know  that  you 

partially  repaired  iht*  injury  by  paying  the  dear  child  a  salary  ! 

Manager. — 1  am  afraid,  ujadam,  1  could  not  proceed  on  that 

plan. 

Mrs,  F, — You  will  excuse  my  saying,  sir,  that  you  have 
strange  notions  of  liberality  ;  but  you  shall  hear  her  sing. 
Come,  my  dear,  let 's  have  the  Baccy-role:  it  *s  beautiful  iu  your 
mouth,  my  dear. 

Manager.  —  (Aside.)  Baccy-role,  indeed!  (A hud.)  I/et'« 
hear  you,  my  dear.  {Miss  i*.  looks  stupid  and  docs  not  sing  a 
note.  Mrs.  F.  moving  her  hands  and  arms,  sings  for  her,  very 
badluy  a  bit  of  the  Barcarole  from  Masa niello.) 

Mrs.  /".—You  see,  sir,  that '«  what  the  dear  child  means  ; 
ihoujjh  she  can't  do  it  Ix'fore  you,  she  u  so  nervou*.  Hut  all 
that  will  wear  off*  when  »he  gt»t%  U-fore  the  audience. 

Managtr.^li  'a  to  be  hoped  so  ;  but  what  can  the  young  gro- 
tldium  do? 

Mrs.  K^What  can  he  do!  anything— he's  a  dancer ;  hi* 
pir«juet!e}4  are  tremendous  :  only  f<M)k  here  !  {She  turns  him 
round  and  round  tUl  he  falls  down  giddtf.)  See  !  he  spins  like  a 
lop  ;  in  fact,  he  '11  soon  be  the  top  of  hi*  profcsaion. 

Mciiwjger.— Why,  blew  the  boy  !  you  don't  call  that  dandng, 
do  v"U  ? 

Mrs,  F.— Of  course :  tlie  dear  boy  has  oYer-cxerted  himsi'lf, 
that  *»  all ;  but  he  Ml  soon  come  round. 
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Manager, — \Vliy,  he  has  come  round  too  much  ;  but  I  can't 
encage  him. 

Mrs.  F. — Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  you  '11  never  do.  {Exeunt 
Mrs,  K,  Master  F,  and  Miss  F.) 

Manager, ^-Whyy  that's  what  evenbody  tells  me.  Here, 
Tom  i  don't  let  me  be  aimoyed  by  any  one  else.  I  find  there's 
no  small  difficulty  in  exercising  one's  own  discretion  in  these^ 
matters.  1  may  do  much  to  improve  the  race  both  of  authorsl 
and  actors,  if  I  think  and  judge  for  myself;  but  to  render  my 
efforts  of  any  avail,  the  public  must  do  so  too.  And  when  will 
they  begin  to  do  it  ?  {Curtain  falh.) 


A  CRITICAL  GOSSIP  WITH  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. 

Thb  character  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  is  about  as  little 
known  to  the  generality  of  readers  as  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
precise  position  of  the  North  Pole.     She  has  taken  her  place  in  pub- 
lic estimation  as  a  forward,  witty,  voluptuous  woman  offashion»  who 
llirted,  if  she  did  not  intrigue,  with  Popt?;  who  was  bitiatcd  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  a  Turkish  harem,  and  who  chronicled  those  myste- 
ries with  no  very  delicate  hand: — who  affected  friendships,  lampoon- 
ed her  associates,  and  wrote  verses  of  sinfflc-fiifendre  ,-  who  married 
rashly*  loved  unwisely,  and  led  a  life  of  ultra-triendsliip  and  long  un- 
explained divorce.     Such  is  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  supposed 
to  be !  so  prone  is  biography  to  perpetuate  the  fleeting  scandals  of 
the  day,  to  distort  mystery  or  obscurity  into  indecorum  or  baseness, 
and  to  darken  and  discolour  the  stream  of  time  with  the  filth  that  is 
vulgarly  and  maliciously  throisTi  into  it  at  its  source.     The  period  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  at  which  Lady  Mary's  character  hus  obtained 
the  pow^er  of  purifying  itself.     With  many  faults,  constitutional  as 
well  as  acquired,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  lady  of  sur- 
passing powers  of  mind,  of  extreme  wit,  an  easy  command  of  her 
own  as  well  as  of  the  learned  languages,  a  surprising  knowledge  of 
the  world  even  in  her  youth,  a  vivid  poetical  imagination  ;  a  heart  full 
of  foibles,  but  fuller  of  iove  for  her  own  circle,  and  that  of  her  friends; 
and,  above  all,  an  abundance  of  common  sense,  which  regulated  her 
affections,  her  actions,  her  reflections,  and  her  style,  so  as  to  render 
her  the  most  accomphshed  lady  of  her  own,  or  of  the  subsequent  age. 
We  do  not  think  we  can  do  justice  to  this  fascinating  creature  in  a 
better  way  than  by  lounging  through  the  tliree  volumes  which  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  ancestral  love,  literary  ability,  and  elegant  taste,  have 
given  to  the  world.    We  may  gossip  witli  this  work  as  we  might  with 
her  who  originated  it,  stroll  with  her  in  her  favourite  gardens,  listen 
to  her  verses,  catch  her  agreeable  anecdotes,  receive  her  valuable  ob- 
servations on  human  nature,  as  though  she  were  actually  before  us  in 
her  splendid  and  eternal  nightgown,  or  in  her  Turkish  dress,  (so  sweet 
in  Lord  Harrington's  charming  miniature,)  or  in  her  domino  at  Ve- 
nice, or  ill  her  lute-string,  or  in  her  English  court-dress.    Our  gossip. 
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however^ — Bare  as  to  the  remarks  we  may,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
drunmiist,  utter  aside  to  that  vast  pit,  the  public, — will  very  much  re- 
semble that  between  Macbeth  and  the  armed  head,  at  which  the 
witches  give  their  admonitory  caution.  That  caution  wilJ  not  be  lost 
upon  u»---ror  it  will  nearly  be, — 

*'  Heir  ker  speak,  and  say  thou  nought*' 

The  introduction  to  this  interesting  work  is  from  the  editor,  and  it 
is  written  with  a  Walix)Ie  felicity  in  its  points,  though  we  would  ra- 
ther have  had  it  more  continuous  than  anecdotical.  Our  purpose  wc 
have  professed  to  be,  to  gossip  with  Lady  Mary,  and  we  therefore 
eliall  make  but  two  extracts  from  the  introduction, — the  one  because 
it  is  perhaps  leaning  to  the  unfeeling ;  the  other,  because  it  is  indispu- 
tably the  truth  of  feeling.  Madame  de  Sevigne  did  not  deserve  the 
phrase  which  wc  have  marked  in  italics  in  the  following  passage,  and 
indeed  Lady  Mary,  in  one  of  her  letters,  announces  herself  as  a  suc- 
cessful rival  of  this  very  agreeable  French  letter-writer, — an  an- 
nouncement which  ought  to  have  cautioned  an  editor  against  depre- 
ciating the  powers  of  one  whom  the  edited  had  chosen  to  select  as  a 
rival. 

"  Tlic  modem  world  will  smile,  but  should  howe%'er  beware  of  too 
hastily  despising  works  that  charmed  Lady  Mary  Wortley  in  her 
youth,  and  were  courageously  defended  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  even 
when  hers  was  past,  and  they  began  to  be  sliding  out  of  fashion.  She* 
it  seems,  ihougnt  with  the  M  uvmian  just  now  mentioned,  that  they 
had  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  instil  honourable  and  ge- 
nerous sentiments.  At  any  rate  the}'  must  have  fostered  application 
and  perseverance,  by  accustoming  their  readers  to  what  the  French 
term  det  aurrayes  tie  iimcftte  hafeine.  After  resolutely  mastering  Cle- 
lia,  nol)ody  could  pretend  to  quail  at  the  aspect  of  Mezeray,  or  even 
at  that  of  Holtnshed's  Chronicle  printed  in  black  letter.  Clarendon, 
Buniet,  and  iiupin,  hud  not  yet  issued  into  daylight." 

With  the  foregoing  extract  (and  all  critics  should  get  rtd  of  their 
bile  as  quickly  as  they  can)  all  that  is  unpleiuaut  is  at  rest.  Lot  us 
give  Oic  following  feeling,  beautiful  anecdote. 

**  The  name  of  another  young  friend  will  cxctt«  more  attention— > 
Mrs.  Anne  Wortley.  Mrs,  Anne  ho«  a  most  mature  sound  to  our 
ttodem  eara;  but,  in  tha  phraiaology  of  those  days,  Jlfis«,  which  liad 
hardly  yet  oeaoed  to  be  a  term  of  reproach,  still  denoted  childirimeao, 
flippuDcy,  or  some  other  otatanmcible  quality,  and  was  rarely  af^ied 
to  young  ladiea  of  a  raateetaUe  clau.  lii  StaeU'»  Guardian,  the 
Youngest  of  Nentor  Iroonde's  wardt,  iged  fiftetA»  ia  Mra.  Manr  Liaard. 
Nay,  Lady  Bute  herself  could  remember  banner  been  styled  .Mr*. 
Wortley,  whan  a  child,  by  two  or  three  elderly  visitors,  as  tenacious  of 
liiair  Bidtiit  nodat  of  ipeach  aa  of  other  old  faabkms.  Mm.  Anne, 
Ibao^  vat  liM  facand  daof^hlar  of  Mr.  Sidney*  WmHey  Montagu,  and 
the  Avoiirite  sitter  of  his  mm  Edward.  Sh<>  died  in  the  bloom  of 
vouth,  unmarried.  I^dy  Mary,  in  conminn  witli  others  wlio  had 
uairB  har»  raprasaotad  her  as  aminantly  pretty  and  agreeable ;  and 

*  Scoood  son  of  Ad  mini  Mootaipi,  ftrst  Karl  of  Sandwidt.  Upon  nanyjng 
the  daofhlcr  and  heiress  of  Sir  Fnaets  Woril«y,  ht  wu  obltged  by  tlie  taooor 
of  Sir  Fianeit's  will  to  aMWia  Us  anw. 
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her  brother  so  cherished  her  memory,  that,  in  after  timeB,  his  little 
girl  knew  it  to  be  the  highest  mark  of  his  favour,  wheti,  pointing  at 
herself,  he  said  to  her  mother,  *  Don't  you  think  she  grows  like  my 
poor  sister  Anne  ?' " 

Lady  Mary  had  Lord  Byron's  fate.  She  wrote  a  journal  of  her 
life;  she  became  the  historian  of  lier  own  genius,  her  youthful  love, 
and  her  young  trials.  It  chanced  to  be  her  fate,^  that  the  one  into 
whose  hands  lier  manuscript  fell,  considered  it  her  duty  (wisely  and 
affectionately,  or  not,  is  immaterial  for  our  purposes)  to  doom  it  to  be 
a  work  of  destruction.  It  is  hard  for  f^enius  that  it  cannot  find  an 
executor  who  regards  the  future  in  preference  to  the  present ;  who 
cannot  absolve  himself  from  immediate  ties,  living  incumbrances, 
pressing  prejudices,  conceived  personalities, — to  yield  immortality  its 
due ! — who,  in  fact,  in  the  blindness  of  temporary  fears  and  tem- 
porary associations,  classes  that  which  he  holds,  erringly  as  that  of 
the  age, — which  should  be,  and  in  its  spirit  was  destined  to  be,  "  for 
all  time."  We  have  mentioned  two  immortal  names  ;  and  before  we 
pass  into  the  three  volumes,  we  cannot  help  endeavouring  to  connect 
them  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  as  they  are  by  their  spirit  connected 
in  ours.  Lord  Byron  was  a  moody,  fiery,  brooding  child, — full  of  pas- 
sion, obstinacy,  and  irregularity,  in  his  teens ;^ — Lady  Mary  was  a 
single-thinking,  classical,  daring,  inspired  girl  long  under  one-and- 
twenty.  Lord  Byron  at  a  plunge  formed  his  own  spreading  circles  on 
the  glittering  still-life  lake  of  fashionable  society:  Lady  Mary  with 
her  beauty  and  her  genius  effected  the  same  result  by  the  same  impe- 
tuosity. Lady  Mary  made,  as  it  would  appear,  a  cold  unsatisfactory 
marriagCj  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  one  possessed  of  a  patience  un- 
tainted by  genius  .  —  Lord  Byron  iced  himself  into  the  connubial  state, 
but  shuddered  at  its  coldness.  The  press,  and  the  poets,  and  the 
prosers  united  with  serene  ferocity  against  both.    Both,  alas  !  were 

**  Souls  made  of  fire  and  children  of  tlic  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  was  virtue  !" 

Their  revenge  was  mutual-minded.  Misunderstood,  calumniated,  they 
quitted  the  land  which  was  not  worthy  of  them.  Guntus-borne,  thej' 
both  passed  to  the  east ;  and  to  them  we  owe  the  most  sensible, — the 
most  passioned, — the  most  voluptuous, — and  the  most  inspired  pic- 
tures of  "the  land  of  the  citron  and  myrtle,"  that  have  ever  waked 
tlve  wish  and  melted  the  heart  of  us  southron  readers.  A  mysterious 
divorcement  from  the  marital  partner  marked  the  absence — the  long 
last  absence — of  each  !  Mind-banished,^^ — person-expatriated, — they 
vented  upon  their  country  that  revenge  of  which  injured  genius  can 
alone  be  capable.  And  looking  at  the  calumnies  upon  the  one,  and 
the  female  animosities  towards  the  other, — regarding  the  banishment 
of  mental  beauty  and  magic  power  in  both, — we  cannot  better  convey 
to  our  readers  the  revenge  which  genius  gave,  and  must  ever  give, 
than  by  making  a  common  cause  of  the  two,  and  explaining  it  in  the 
inimitable  lines  of  the  one. 

"  And  if  ray  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 
1  shrink  from  wiml  is  sutlered ;  let  him  speak 
V\  ho  hath  beheld  dt-cljue  upon  my  biow. 
Or  seen  my  miud*9  coiwuhion  leave  it  weak; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
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Not  in  tl»e  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 

Tlio'  t  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 

The  deep  prophetic  fullness  of  this  verse, 

Aiid  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  mj  cune. 

That  cune  shall  he/orgivatea .'" — 

This  is  indeed  the  inspiration  of  forgiveness.  We  feel  an  awe  after 
readinf;^  this  humane  and  lofty  imprecation,  which  calls  for  a  pause. 
There  is  ihe  same  feeling  upon  us  from  which  we  cannot  escape, 
as  that  to  which  we  are  subject  when  we  wander  under  the  arched 
roof  and  sculjiitured  aisles^  in  the  breathing,  breathless,  cathedral 
silence, — in  the  awful  stone  repose, — in  the  contemplation  of 
**  The  uplifted  palms,  die  silent  marble  lips  I" 

The  sim'darity  between  the  genius  of  Byron  and  that  of  Lady  Mary, 
ami  their  fates, — except  as  to  the  deatii  and  durutiou  of  life  of  the 
tw<»,  (the  one  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  the  other  at  the 
a^'e  of  seventy-three, — a  sad  and  strange  reverse  of  figures  I — <jre  sin- 
gularly interesting  and  nflecting.  The  one, — sexually  to  distinguish 
them, — was  Hotuseau  with  a  heart, — the  other  was  Ue  Stael  with  one. 
—  But  we  grow  serious,  critical,  and  minute.  We  are  not  certain  that 
we  are  not  growing  anatomical.  We  shall  therefore  enter  upon  our 
canrcrgazione  yf'xih  our  charming,  high-born,  easycartan, — Minerva,- — 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  ! 

We  pass  silently  over  Iter  biography,  and  at  once  coromence  with 
the  unmarried  iMdj/  Mary  PierrrpojU  and  the  married  Montagu  ! 
What  can  be  livelier  than  the  following  York-picture?  It  is  //o- 
fftirthmn  / — and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  tltat  the  lady  was  only  twenty, 
ftud  unwcdded. 


"TO    MRS.   WORTLEY. 


♦•1710. 


**  I  return  you  a  thousand  thanks,  my  dear,  for  so  agreeable  an 
entertainment  as  your  letter  in  our  cold  climate,  where  the  sun  appears 
unwillingly — Wit  is  as  wonderfully  pleasing  as  a  sun-shiny  day;  and, 
to  spcnk  poetically,  Phu-buti  is  very  sparing  of  all  his  favours.  I  fan- 
cied your  letter  an  emblem  of  yourself:  in  some  parts  I  found  the 
softness  of  your  voice,  and  in  others  the  vivacity  of  your  eyes:  you 
ire  to  expect  no  return  but  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  yel  I  caui't 
(brbear  entertaining  you  with  our  York  lovers.  (Strange  monsters 
you  'II  think,  love  being  as  niucli  forced  up  here  as  melons.)  In  the 
first  fbnn  of  these  creatures,  is  even  Mr.  Vunbrug.  Heaven,  no  doubt, 
ComiMsiionating  our  dulnrss,  has  inspircil  him  with  n  passion  that 
makes  us  all  ready  to  die  with  laughing :  'tis  credibly  reported  that  he 
is  endeavouring  at  the  honourable  state  of  matrimony,  mid  vows  to 
lend  a  sinful  life  no  more.  \V  hcther  pure  holiness  inspires  the  mind, 
or  dotage  turns  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find.  'Tis  certain  he  k<>epM  Mon- 
day and  Thuriulay  market  {astemUy  day)  constantly  ;  and  tor  those 
that  don't  regard  worldly  muck,  there's  extraordinary  goo<l  choice  in- 
deed. I  belifvc  last  Monday  there  were  two  hundred  pieces  of  wo- 
man's flesh  (f:it  nnd  lean) :  but  you  know  Van's  taste  was  always 
<uld  :  his  ii  .  to  rums  has  given  him  a  fancy  fur  Mrs.  Yurbwr- 

rough  :  hi      ^  il  ogles  so,  that  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  set 

him  I  mod  sbe  is  not  a  little  pleased  in  so  small  a  pro|)ortion  of  ncB 
Amoogat  such  a  number  of  women,  that  a  whole  man  sliould  faU  to 
her  share.    My  dear,  adieu.     My  service  to  Mr.  Coitgrcve. 

"M-P." 
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There  is  a  charming  paem  by  Lady  Mary,  which  is  singularly  sup- 
ported by  her  letters.     It  certainly  acknowledges  a  love  of  pleasure  \ 
which  is  not  "  quite  correct;"  but  it  is  so  unaffected, — so  melodious^  ' 
' — so  heartfelt, — so  confiding, — that  we  could  read  it,  and  read  it,  **  for 
ever  and  a  day  1" 

«  THE  LOVER:    A  RALLAD. 

"  TO   Ma.   CONOREVE. 

"  At  length,  by  so  much  importunity  press'd. 
Take,  Congreve,  at  once  ihe  inside  of  my  breast. 
Thja  stupid  indilF'rence  so  often  you  blarae, 
I3  not  owing  (o  nature,  to  fear,  or  to  shame  ; 
I  ara  not  as  cold  as  a  virain  in  lead, 
Nur  are  Sunday's  sermons  so  strong  in  my  bead  : 
I  know  but  loo  well  how  time  flies  along, 
That  we  live  but  few  years,  and  yet  fewer  are  young. 

But  I  Irate  to  be  clieated,  and  never  will  buy 

Long  years  of  repenunce  for  moments  or  joy. 

Oh  !  was  there  a  man  (but  where  shall  I  tind 

Good  sense  and  good  nalure  so  equally  jojn'd  ?) 

Would  value  his  pleasure,  contribute  to  mine; 

Not  meanly  woula  boast,  uor  lewdly  design  ; 

Not  over  severe,  yet  not  stupidly  vuin. 

For  I  would  have  the  power,  though  not  give  the  pain. 

No  pedant,  yet  learned  ;  no  rake-helJy  gay, 
Or  laughing,  because  he  has  nothing  to  say  ; 
To  all  my  whole  sex  obliging  and  free, 
Yet  never  be  fond  of  any  but  me; 
In  public  preserve  the  decorum  that 's  just. 
And  shew  in  his  eyes  he  is  true  10  his  trust! 
Then  rarely  approach,  and  respectfully  bow, 
But  not  fulsomely  pert,  nor  yet  foppishly  low. 

But  when  the  long  hours  of  public  are  [laat, 
And  we  meet  with  champaign  and  a  chicken  at  last, 
May  every  fond  pleasure  thai  moment  endear; 
Be banish'd  afar  bolli  discretion  and  fear! 
Forgetting  or  scorning  the  airs  of  the  crowd. 
He  may  cease  to  be  formal,  and  1  to  be  proud. 
Till  lost  in  the  joy,  we  confess  that  we  live. 
And  lie  may  be  rude,  and  yet  I  may  forgive. 

And  that  my  delight  may  be  solidly  fix'd. 

Let  the  friend  and  the  lover  be  handsomely  mix'd  ; 

In  whose  tender  bosom  my  soul  may  confide, 

\^  hose  kindness  can  soothe  me,"  whose  counsel  can  guide. 

From  Hich  a  dear  lover  as  here  I  describe, 

No  danger  shoidd  fright  me,  no  millions  should  bribe; 

But  till  this  astonishing  creature  1  know, 

As  1  long  have  liv'd  ciia<tte,  I  will  keep  myself  so. 

I  never  will  share  with  the  wanton  coquette, 

Or  be  caught  by  a  vain  affectation  of  wiL 

The  toasters  and  songsters  may  try  all  dieir  art, 

But  never  shall  cuter  the  pa5s  of  my  heart. 

I  loathe  the  lewd  rake,  the  dress'd  fopling  despise  : 

Before  such  pursuers  the  nice  virgin  flies ; 

And  as  Grid  has  sweetly  in  parable  told, 

We  harden  like  trees,  aud  tike  rivers  grow  cold/* 


LADY    MARY    WORTLEY    MONTAGU. 
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This  delightful  ep($lle  to  Congreve  appears  to  have  been  written  at 
the  time  *he  resided  at  Twickenham, — lured  there  by  the  quiet  and 
loveliness  of  that  classic  s^wt,  and  the  fascination  of  Pope's  society. 
The  following  letter  would  seem  to  confirm  the  sincerity  o(  these 
racy  verses ; — and  the  presence  of  "  Doctor  Swift  and  Johnny  Gay," — 
ballad-writing  too,— must  have  bad  some  inBuence  over  tiie  pen  of 
the  poetess. 

•*  TO  TH«  COVMTBM  OF  MAR. 

"Twickenham,  17—. 

"  Dear  Sister, —  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  though  there 
was  sonjething  in  youi  letters  very  monstrous  and  shocking.  I  won- 
der with  what  conscience  you  can  talk  to  mc  of  your  being  an  old 
woman :  I  beg  1  may  hear  no  more  ori'U  For  my  part  I  pretend  to 
be  as  young  as  ever,  and  really  am  as  young  as  necos  to  be,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  I  attribute  alt  this  to  your  living  so  long  at  Chat- 
ton,  and  fancy  a  week  at  Paris  will  correct  such  wild  imaginations, 
and  set  things  in  a  better  light.  My  cure  for  lowness  of  spirits  is  not 
drinkmg  nasty  water,  but  galloping  all  day,  and  a  modercUe  ffla*s  of 
champijiffn  fit  niglU  in  gvotl  company  ;  and  I  believe  lliis  regimen, 
closely  followed,  is  one  uf  ilie  ntost  whuleMime  that  can  be  prescritied, 
and  may  save  one  a  world  of  filthy  doscH,  and  more  filthy  doctor's 
fees  at  the  year's  end.  I  rode  to  Twickenham  last  uight,  ami,  after 
so  long  a  stay  in  town,  am  not  sorry  to  tiud  myself  in  my  garden ; 
our  neighbourhood  is  sometliing  improved  by  the  removal  of  some  old 
maids,  and  the  arrival  of  some  fine  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  are 
Lord  Middteton  and  Sir  J.  Gifi'ord,  who  are,  perhaps,  your  accjuaint- 
ances:  they  live  wiili  their  aunt.  Lady  Westmoreland,  and  we  en- 
deavour to  make  the  country  agreeable  to  one  another. 

**  Doctor  Swift  and  Johnny  Gay  are  at  Pope'o,  and  their  conjunction 
haa  produced  a  ballad,*  which,  if  nobody  else  has  »ont  you,  1  will, 
being  never  better  pleased  than  when  I  am  endeavouring  to  amuse 
my  dear  sister,  and  ever  yours,  ••  M.  W.  M." 

\\niat  a  picture  we  linve  of  Mrs.  Lowtlier  I  How  l!>e  MaU  is  re- 
vived witii  its  strollers  of  foshion  and  beauty  ! 

*'  I  flm  yet  in  this  wicked  town,  hut  purpose  to  leave  it  as  soon  oa 
the  parliament  Hues,  ^!rs.  Murray  and  nil  her  satellites  have  so  sel- 
dom fallen  in  my  way,  I  can  say  little  atiout  them.  Your  old  friend 
Mrs.  Louther  is  still  fair  and  young,  and  in  puU  yink  rrtry  night  in 
tit  parkg" 

To  the  name  of  Mrs,  Lowlber  is  appended  the  following  note, — 
and  we  do  not  Vmm  timt  we  ever  remember  an  anecdote,  tVi  y«artf 
better  set  olf. 

"  Mrs.  Lowtlier  wa»  a  n-spectable  woman,  single,  and,  as  it  appears 
by  the  text,  not  willing  to  own  herself  middle  aged.  Another  lady 
hapf)rned  to  be  sitting  at  breakfast  with  her  when  an  awkward  coun- 
try \iti\,  new  in  her  service,  brought  word  that  *  there  was  one  aa 
I  '  speak  to  her.' — ♦  Wliat  is  his  name?' — •  Don't  know.'— 

't  of  p<Tson?  a  gentleman  ?'—•  Can't  «ay  rightly.' — •  Go 
nininess.' — The  fellow  returned  grinning.     ♦  Why, 
In  iiow — he  says  lie  i»— ' — '  Well,  what  docs  he  soy, 

Ir' — '  Ho  says  he  is  one  aa  dies  for  your  kdyship.'— *  Dies  for 
*  Published  in  Swift's  Works. 
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me  r  exclaimed  the  lady,  the  more  incensed  from  seeing  her  friend 
,  inclined  to  laugh  as  well  as  her  footman ;— *  waa  there  ever  such  a 
piece  of  insolence  ?  Turn  him  out  of  my  house  this  minute.  And 
hark  ye,  shut  the  door  in  his  face/  The  clown  obeyed ;  but  going 
to  work  more  roughly  than  Jolin  Bull  will  ever  admit  of,  produced  a 
scuffle  thai  disturbed  the  neiglibours  and  called  in  the  constable.  At 
last  the  audacious  lover,  driven  to  explain  himself,  proved  nothing 
worse  than  an  lioneet  tradesman,  a  dyer,  whom  her  ladyship  often 
employed  to  refresh  her  old  gowns." 

Can  the  following  trifle  of  whipt  fashion  and  satire  be  surpassed 
even  by  the  pointed  and  light  pleasantries  of  Walpole  ? 

**  Cavendish-square,  1727. 
"  My  Lady  Stafford*  set  out  towards  France  this  morning,  and  has 
carried  half  tlve  pleasures  of  my  life  along  with  her;  I  am  more  stupid 
than  I  can  describe,  and  am  as  full  of  moral  reflections  as  cither  Cam- 
bray  or  Pascal.  I  think  of  nothing  but  the  nothingness  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  the  transitorincss  of  its  joys,  the  pungency  of  its 
sorrows,  and  many  discoveries  that  have  been  made  these  three  tliou- 
sand  years,  and  committed  to  print  ever  since  the  first  erecting  of 

Kresses.     I  advise  you,  as  the  best  thing  you  can  do  that  day,  let  it 
appen  as  it  will,  to  visit  Lady  Stafford:  she  has  the  goodness  to 
carry  with  her  a  true-born  Enghshwoman,  who  is  neither  good  nor  j 
bad,  nor  capable  of  being  either;  Lady  Phil  Prat  by  name,  of  ilie* 
Hamilton  family,  and  who  will  be  glad  of  your  acquaintance,  and  you 
can  never  be  sorry  for  hers.f 

"  Peace  or  war,  cross  or  pile,  makes  all  the  conversation;  this  town 
never  was  fuller,  and,  God  be  praised,  some  people  bTtUe  in  it  M'ho 
brilled  twenty  years  ago.  My  cousin  Buller  is  of  that  number,  who 
is  just  what  she  was  in  all  respects  when  she  inhabited  Bond-street. 
The  sprouts  of  this  age  are  such  green  tvithered  things,  'tis  a  great 
comfort  to  us  groun-up  people :  I  except  my  own  daughter,  who  is  to 
be  the  ornament  of  the  ensuing  court.  I  beg  you  will  exact  from 
Lady  Stafford  a  particular  of  her  perfections,  which  would  sound  sus- 
pecteil  from  my  hand ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  do  justice  to  a  little 
twig  belonging  to  my  sister  Ciower.  Miss  Jenny  is  like  the  Duches 
of  Queensberry  both  in  face  and  spirit.  A  propos  of  family  affairs  : 
had  almost  forgot  our  dear  and  amiable  cousin  Lady  Denblgli,  who 
has  blazed  out  all  this  winter;  she  has  brought  with  her  from  Paris 
cart-loads  ot  riband,  surprising  fasliion,  and  of  a  complexion  of  the 
last  editionj  which  naturally  attracts  ail  the  she  and  he  fools  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  accordingly  she  is  surrounded  with  a  little  court  of  both, 
and  keeps  a  Sunday  assembly  to  shew  she  has  learned  to  play  at  cards 
on  that  day.  Lady  Frances  Fielding^  is  realJy  the  prettiest  woman  in 
town,  and  has  sense  enough  to  make  one's  heart  ache  to  see  her  «ur- 

•  Claude  CliarSoittf,  daujjliier  of  Philibert,  Count  of  Grammont  (aiuhor  of  the 
celebrated  Memoirs),  and  "  La  Belle  ihimihon."  eldeit  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Hamilton,  Uart.  was  married  to  Henry  Staflbrd  Howard,  Earl  of  Stuflbrd,  at 
St.  (Jt-rmain  Ven-Laye,  1G94. 

t  Lady  Pbilippa  Hamilton,  daughter  of  James  Earl  of  Abcrcorn,  and  wife 
of  Dr.  Prat!,  Deaii  of  Downe. 

I  Youngest  daughter  of  Basil  fuurtli  Rnrl  of  Dcabigb ;  married  to  Daniel 
seventh  Earl  of  Wiuchebca;  died  bepi.l7,  \7.i4. 
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rounded  with  such  foolg  as  her  relations  are.  Tlie  man  in  England 
thut  gives  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  the  greatest  pain,  is  a  jouth  of 
royal  blood,  with  all  his  grandmother's  beauty,  wit,  and  good  (quali- 
ties. In  short,  he  is  Nell  Gwin  in  person,  with  the  sex  altered,  and 
occasions  sucTi  fracas  amongst  the  ladies  of  gallantry  that  it  passes 
des(:ri[)tion.  You'll  stare  to  hear  of  her  Grace  of  Cleveland  at  the 
head  of  tlieni.*     if  I  was  poetical,  I  would  tell  you — 

"  Tlie  goiJ  of  love,  cnragM  lo  see 
Tlie  nym[>b  desiiise  his  flame. 
At  (lice  nnd  cards  miasi)end  her  nights, 
And  slight  a  nobler  game ; 
•*  For  the  ntr^^k'ct  of  offvn  past 
And  pride  iu  days  of  yore, 
Uk  kindles  op  a  hre  at  Usl, 
Thttt  burns  her  at  Uueescore. 

"  A  poUsh'd  wile  is  smoothly  spread 
Where  whilome  wrmkles  lay  ; 
And,  glowing  with  oin  urlful  red, 
Slie  ogles  at  the  ptay. 

^*  Along  the  Mull  she  softly  sails, 
In  white  and  silver  drest ; 
Her  neck  exposed  to  Easlera  gales^ 
And  jewels  on  her  braasi. 

*»  Her  children  banish 'd,  ape  tbrgot, 
ijoTil  Sidui-y  IS  her  c&re  ; 
And,  what  u  much  a  happier  lot. 
Has  hopes  to  be  her  hew. 

••  Tliis  is  all  true  history,  though  it  is  doggerel  rhyme :  in  good 
^^amest  she  ham  turned  Lady  D- — —  and  family  out  of  doors  to  make 
I  for  him,  and  there  he  lies  like  )eaf->gold  upon  a  pill :  there  never 
Firas  so  violent  and  so  indiscreet  a  passion.  Lady  .Stafford  says  no- 
I  thing  was  ever  like  it^  since  Pha:dra  and  Hip|)olitus. — 'Lord  ha' 
I  mercy  u{K>n  us !     See  what  we  ttiay  all  come  to!'         "  M.  W.  M." 

Again — tlic  following  words  arc  as  colours  tjiken  from  tlic  pallet  of 
a  8ir  Joshua  I 

**  Cavcndiiih.sfiuare,  I7«7. 
♦•  I  cannot  deny,  but  that  I  was  very  well  diverted  on  the  Coronn- 
lion  day.  I  saw  the  procession  much  at  my  case,  in  a  houw  which  i 
filled  with  my  own  company,  and  then  got  into  We«tmin»ter-hall 
without  trouble,  where  it  was  very  entertaining  to  observe  the  variety 
of  airs  that  all  meant  the  bame  thing.  The  business  of  every  walker 
there  waa  to  conceal  vaiiity  and  gain  admiration.  For  these  purposea 
ilome  laaguiahed  and  othem  strutted;  but  a  visible  aatiafactiun  was 
difTused  over  every  countenance,  a*  »«M>n  as  the  coronet  was  clapped 
on  the  head.  But  she  that  drew  tlu*  ^'reatest  number  of  eyes,  wa» 
indiiputidily  I^dy  Orkney.    Slu  ^  hthind  a  mixture  of  fat  and 

wrinkles;  and  bcl'ore,  a  very  ( v  Ir   protuberance  which  pre- 

1  her.     .\dd  U*  thi»,  l!i  Mir  roll  of  her  eyen,  and  her  gri-y 

vhich  by  good  furtutu  •  rtl  v  upright,  and  'tu  impoMiblc 


*  Aaaa.  dau«htcr  of  Sir  W.  Puhct 
ned  to  i'hdip  Soutbcoie,  Esq. 


'  'ton,  ta  the  coyuiy  of  Staffond  ; 
UuA  m  1746. 
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to  imagine  a  more  delightful  spectacle.  She  had  embellished  all  thi» 
with  considerable  raagtiificence,  which  made  her  look  b£  big  again  as 
usual :  and  I  should  have  thought  her  one  of  the  largest  things  of 
God's  mukhig  if  my  Lady  St.J**n  had  not  displayed  all  her  charms  in 
honour  of  the  day.  The  poor  Duchess  of  M***se  crejfi  cUong  xciUi  a 
dozen  of  f flack  snakes  pkitfing  round  her  face^  and  my  Lady  P*»*nd 
(who  is  fallen  away  since  her  dismission  from  court)  represented  very 
finely  an  Egyptian  mummy  embroidered  over  with  hieroglyphics." 

Lady  Mary  read^  and  of  course  loved,  the  writings  of  Fielding. 
He  was  related  to  her.     She  had  in  her  service  a  Fanny  at  the  time] 
slie  read  Joseph  Andrews,  and  thus  she  writes  of  her : 

"    TO    THE   COUNTESS    OF    BUTE, 

Venice,  Oct.  1,  N.  S.  1748. 
'*  My  dear  Child, — I  have  at  length  received  the  box,  with  the 
books  enclosed,  for  which  1  give  you  many  thanks,  as  they  amused  me 
very  much.  1  gave  a  very  ridiculous  proof  of  it,  fitter  indeed  for  my 
grand-daughter  than  myself.  I  returned  from  a  party  on  horseback  ; 
and  after  having  rode  twenty  miles,  part  of  it  by  moonshine,  it  was 
ten  at  night  when  I  found  the  box  arrived.  I  could  not  deny  myself] 
the  pleasure  of  opening  it;  and  falling  upon  Fielding's  works,  was 
fool  enough  to  sit  up  alt  night  reading.  I  think  Joseph  Andrews  bet- 
ter than  his  Foundling-^  I  believe  I  was  the  more  struck  with  il,  hav- 
ing at  present  n  Fanny  in  my  own  house»  not  only  by  the  name>  which 
happens  to  be  the  same,  but  the  extraordinary  beauty,  joined  with  an 
understanding  yet  more  extraordinary  at  her  age,  which  is  but  few 
months  past  sixteen  :  she  is  in  the  post  of  my  chambermaid.  I  fancj 
you  will  tax  my  discretion  for  taking  a  servant  thus  qualified ;  but  my 
woman,  who  is  also  my  housekeeper,  was  always  teizing  me  with  her 
having  too  much  work,  and  complaining  of  ill  health,  which  determin- 
ed me  to  take  her  a  deputy;  and  when  I  was  at  Louvltl-,  where  I 
drank  the  waters,  one  of  the  most  considerable  merchants  there  press- 
ed me  to  take  this  daughter  of  his:  her  mother  lias  an  uncommoa 
good  character,  and  the  girl  has  had  a  better  education  than  is  usual 
for  those  of  her  rank;  she  writes  a  good  hand,  and  has  been  brought 
up  to  keep  accounts,  which  she  does  to  great  perfection ;  and  hiid  her- 
self such  a  violent  desire  to  serve  me,  that  I  was  persuaded  to  take 
her :  I  do  not  yet  repent  it  from  any  part  of  her  behaviour.  But  there 
has  been  no  peace  in  the  family  ever  since  she  came  into  it ;  I  might 
say  the  parish,  all  the  women  in  it  having  declared  open  war  with  her, 
and  the  men  endeavouring  all  treaties  of  a  diflfercnt  sort:  my  own 
woman  puts  herself  at  the  head  of  the  first  party,  and  her  spleen  is 
increased  by  having  no  reason  for  it.  The  young  creature  is  never 
stirring  from  my  apartment,  always  at  her  needle,  and  never  com- 
plaining of  any  thing.  You  will  laugh  at  this  tedious  account  of  my 
domestics  (if  you  have  patience  to  read  it  over),  but  1  have  few  other 
subjects  to  talk  of." 

Nothing  can  be  livelier  or  happier  than  the  following  agreeable  out- 
break at  Lady  J.  Wharton  lavi»hing  herself  away  upon  one  unworthy 
her. 

'*  Lady  J.  Wharton  is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Holt,  which  I  am  sorry 
for ; — to  &ce  a  young  woman  that  I  really  think  one  of  tlic  agreeablcBt  j 
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girls  upon  earth  so  vilely  misplaced — but  where  are  people  matched  ! 
— 1  ituppose  we  shall  all  come  right  in  Heaven  ;  as  in  a  country  dance, 
tilt!  hands  are  strangely  given  and  taken,  while  they  are  in  motion,  at 
last  all  meet  their  partners  when  the  jig  is  done." 

The  observations  on  Richardson  art*  a  little  too  harsh, — but  the  sob- 
bing over  his  works  is  a  compUmcnt  which  no  criticism  could  dry  up. 

"  This  Richardson  is  a  strange  fellow.  I  heartily  despise  him,  and 
eagerly  read  him»  nay,  sob  over  his  works,  in  a  most  scandalous  man- 
ner. The  two  first  tomes  of  Clarissa  touched  me,  as  being  very  re- 
sembling to  my  maiden  days  ;  and  I  find  in  the  pictures  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Grandison  and  his  lady,  what  I  hove  heard  of  my  mother,  and 
seen  of  my  father." 

Time  having  made  us  wiser  than  the  IVortiey,  it  is  amusing  to  see 
her  guessing  at  and  confounding  authors  and  their  works. 

•*  TO    THE   COUNTESS    Of    BUTE, 

"LouTere,June  23,  1754. 
••My  dear  Child, — I  have  promised  you  some  remarks  on  all  the 
boolca  I  have  received.     I  believe  you  would  easily  forgive  my  not 
keeping  my  word ;  however,  I  shall  go  on.    The  Rambler  is  certainly 
a  strong  misnomer ;  he  always  plods  in  tlie  beaten  road  of  his  prede- 
cessors, following  the  Spectator  {with  the  same  pace  a  pack-horse 
,  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  tliat  is  ]>rof)er  to  lengthen  a  pafxir. 
■These  writers  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the  public,  which  is  say- 
'ng  a  great  deal  in  their  favour.     There  are  numbers  of  both  sexes 
rho  never  read  any  thing  but  such  productions,  and  cannot  sjmre  time, 
i-om  doing  nothing,  to  go  through  a  sixpenny  pamphlet.   Such  gentle 
cadcrs  may  be  impnivcd  by  a  moral  hint,  which,  tliough  re|>eated  over 
'  and  over,  from  generation  to  generation,  they  never  heard  in  their 
lives.     I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  thin  luhorious  author. 
II.  Fielding  has  given  a  true  picture  of  himself  nnd  his  firat  wife,  in 
the  rhnrarter*  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  liooth,  some  compliments  to  his  own 
fi  '<d;  and,  I  nm  persuadetl,  several  of  the  incidents  he 

i]  ical  matters  of  fiK'U  I  wonder  he  does  not  perceive  Tom 

JdiieK  and  Mr.  Booth  are  sorry  scoundrelo.  All  this  imrt  of  books  have 
tlic  Minte  fault,  which  I  cannot  easily  pardon,  being  wry  mischievoua. 
rThey  place  a  merit  in  extravagant  passions,  and  encourage  young 
ipcoplc  to  hope  fur  im)XMi»ible  events,  to  draw  them  out  of  the  misery 
[they  chooM'  to  plunge  themselves  into,  expecting  legacies  from  un- 
[known   relations,  and  generous  bcnefitctors  to  di«tresxed  virtue,  as 
iBiuch  out  of  nature  us  fairy  treasure*.     Fielding  lm«  really  a  fuml  of 
19  humour,  and  was  to  be  pitied  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  world, 
rug  no  choice,  as  he  said  himself,  hut  to  be  a  liacknry  writer,  or  a 
'hackney  coachman.     His  genius  d«Mfved  a  better  fate  :  but  I  cannot 
help  blam'mg  that  continued  indiserttioiit  to  give  it  the  softest  name, 
that  baa  run  through  hia  life,  and  I  am  afraid  still  remains.  I  guessed 
K.  Kandom  to  be  hiv,  though  without  his  name.     I  cannot  tliink  Fer-  . 
|{4uwiul  Fathom  wrote  by  the  aame  hMd,  it  is  every  way  so  umch 
it.     Sally  Fielding  haa  mended  her  style  in  her  la»t  volume  pf 
Simple,  which  conveys  a  useful  moral,  tliough  she  doct  not 
to  have  intended  it :  I  mean,  shews  the  ill  conse<]ttcnoM  of  not 
providing  against  casual  loases,  which  happen  to  aimoit  everybody. 
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Mrs,  Orgueil's  character  is  well  drawn,  and  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  The  Art  of  Tormenting,  the  Female  Quixote,  and  Sir  C.  Good- 
viJle,  are  all  sale  work.     I  suppose  they  proceed  from  her  pen,  und  I 
heartily  pity  her,  constrained  by  her  circumstances  to  seek  lier  bread 
by  a  method,  I  do  not  doubt,  she  despises.     Tell  me  who  is  that 
L  Eccomptished  countess  she  celebrates.     I  left  no  such  person  in  Lon- 
[don;  nor  can  I  imagine  who  is  meant  by  the  English  Sappho  raen- 
1  tioned  in  Betsy  Thoughtless,  whose  adventures,  and  those  of  Jemmy 
I  Jessamy,  gave  me  some  aniuscmcut.    I  was  better  entertained  by  the 
I  valet,  who  very  fairly  represents  how  you  are  bought  and  sold  by  your 
servants.     I  am  now  so  accustomed  to  another  manner  of  treatment, 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  me  to  suffer  them  :  his  adventures  have  the 
uncommon  merit  of  ending  in  a  surprising  manner.  The  general  want 
of  invention  which  reigns  among  our  writers  inclines  me  to  think  it  is 
not  the  natural  growth  of  our  island,  which  has  not  sun  enough  to  warm 
the  imagination.  The  press  is  loaded  by  the  servile  fiock  of  imitators. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  would  have  quoted  Horace  in  this  place.     Since  I 
was  born,  no  original  has  appeared  excepting  Congreve,  and  Fielding, 
who  would,  I  believe,  have  approached  nearer  to  bis  excellencies,  if 
not  forced,  by  necessltj',  to  publish  ^vithout  correction,  and  throw 
many  productions  into  the  world,  he  would  liave  thrown  into  the  fire, 
if  meat  could  have  been  got  without  money,  or  money  without  scrib- 
bling.    The  greatest  virtue,  justice,  and  the  most  distinguishing  pre- 
rogative of  mankind,  writing,  when  duly  executed,  do  honour  to  hu- 
man nature ;  but,  when  degenerated  into  trades,  are  the  most  con- 
temptible ways  of  getting  bread.     1  am  sorry  not  to  see  any  more  of 
Peregrine  Pickle's  |>erforniance8  ;  1  wish  you  would  tell  me  his  name." 
An  ancestor  of  Lord  Moira  was  capable  of  making  a  nice  distinc- 
tion: 

"  I  cannot  believe  Sir  John's  advancement  is  owing  to  his  merit, 
tho'  he  certainly  deserves  such  a  distinction  ;  but  1  am  persuaded 
tlic  present  disposers  of  such  dignity*  are  neither  more  clear-sight- 
ed, or  more  dlKinterested  than  their  predecessors.  Ever  since  I  knew 
the  world,  Irish  patents  have  been  hung  out  to  sale,  like  the  laced 
and  embroidered  coats  in  Monmouth-street,  and  bought  up  by  the 
same  sort  of  people ;  I  mean  those  who  had  rather  wear  shabby 
finery  than  no  finery  at  all  ;  though  I  don't  suppose  this  was  Sir 
John's  case.  That  good  creature  (as  the  country  saying  is)  has  not 
0  bit  of  pride  about  him.  I  dare  swear  he  purchased  his  title  for 
the  same  reason  he  used  to  purchase  pictures  in  Italy  ;  not  because 
he  wanted  to  buy,  but  because  somebody  or  other  wanted  to  sell. 
He  hardly  ever  opened  his  mouth  but  to  say  *  What  you  please,  sir  ;* 
— *  Your  humble  servant ;'  or  some  gentle  expression  to  the  same 
effect.  It  is  scarce  credible  that  with  this  unlimited  complaisance 
he  should  draw  a  blow  upon  himself;  yet  it  so  happenetl  that  one  of 
his  own  countrymen  was  brute  enough  to  strike  him.  As  it  was  done 
before  many  witnesses,  Lord  Mansel  heard  of  it ;  and  thinking  that 
if  poor  Sir  John  took  no  notice  of  it,  he  would  sutler  daily  insult* 
of  the  same  kind,  out  of  pure  good  nature  resolved  to  spirit  him 
up,  at  least  to  some  shew  of  resentment,  intemling  to  make  up  the 
matter  afterwards  in  as  honourable  a  manner  as  he  could  for  the 
poor  iMitient.     He  represented  to  him  very  warmly  tliat  no  gentle- 
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man  could  take  a  box  on  the  ear>  Sir  John  answered  with  great 
calmness^  '  I  know  that ;  but  thig  was  not  a  box  on  the  ear,  it  was 
only  a  slap  o"  the  face.'  " 

The  following  \»  a  smart  sketch — perhaps  a  little  too  piquant: 

"  Next  to  the  preat  ball,  what  makes  the  most  noise  Is  the  marriage 
of  an  old  maid,  who  lives  in  this  street,  without  a  portion,  to  a  man  of 
7,000/.  per  annum,  and  they  say  40,000/.  in  ready  money.  Her  equi- 
page and  liverieii  outshine  any  body's  in  town.  He  has  presented  her 
with  3,000/.  in  jewels;  and  never  was  man  more  smitten  with  these 
charm*  that  had  lain  invisible  for  these  forty  years;  but,  with  all  his 
glory,  never  bride  had  fewer  envierj*,  the  dear  beast  of  a  man  is  so 
filthy,  frightful^  odious,  and  detestable.  I  would  turn  away  such  a 
footman  for  fear  of  sjrailing  my  dinner,  while  he  waited  at  table. 
They  were  married  on  Friday,  and  came  to  church  en  jtarade  on 
Sunday.  I  happened  to  sit  in  the  pew  with  them,  anil  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  Mrs.  Bride  fall  fast  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
sermon,  and  snore  very  comfortably ;  which  made  several  women 
in  the  church  think  the  bridegroom  not  quite  so  ugly  as  tliey  did  be- 
fore. Envious  people  say  'twas  all  counterfeited  to  please  him,  but 
1  believe  that  to  be  scandal ;  for  I  dare  swear,  nothing  but  downright 
necessity  could  make  her  mins  one  word  of  the  sermon.  He  pro- 
ftucs  to  have  married  her  for  her  devotion,  patience,  meekness,  and 
Other  Christian  virtues  he  observed  in  her :  his  tirst  wife  (who  has 
left  no  children)  being  very  handsome,  and  so  good-natured  as  to 
hare  ventured  her  own  salvation  to  secure  his.  He  has  married  this 
lady  to  have  a  companion  lo  that  paradise  where  his  first  has  given 
him  a  title.  I  believe  I  have  given  you  too  much  of  this  couple; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  comprehended  in  few  words. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Hewet,  remember  me  and  believe  that  nothing 
can  put  you  out  of  my  head." 

The  noble  dukes  of  the  present  day,  and  the  learned  members  of 

the  faculty,  arc  by  no  means  of  so  sportive  a  turn  as  they  were  in  the 

goodly  times  of  Mrs,  Hcwet.     We  confess  we  sh<mld  like  to  have  to 

get  up  some  fme  morning  to  be  in  St.  James's  Park  in  time  to  see 

[•ome  such  elegant  struggle  between  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir 

Ijienry  Hulford  us  the  following  : 

**  There  is  anotlier  story  that  I  had  from  a  hand  I  dare  depend 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Dr.  Garth  ran  a  foot-match  in  tlie 
I  of  200  yards,  and  the  luiter,  to  his  immortal  glory,  beat.'* 

With  a  strong  tunt  for  building  herself,  Lady  Mury  makes  some 
»i-n«iblc  remarks  on  its  fotly  in  others. 

*'  Building  i*  the  general  WMkocu  of  old  iK'ople ;  I  have  had  a 
twitch  of  it  myself,  though  certainly  it  in  tlie  highest  absurdity,  and 
as  sure  a  proof  of  dotage  as  ptnk>coloured  riltirndK,  or  even  matrimony. 
Nay,  perliapH,  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  last;  I  meaii 
in  a  childlexM  old  man ;  he  may  prefer  a  buy  born  in  his  own  houae, 
though  he  known  it  is  not  his  o-^  1  >!  or  worthleiw  ne- 

phew ii  or  nieces.     But  there  i»  ti  lin^  an  editice  he 

^  Cftn  never  inhabit,  or  probably  sec  Uni^liLd.  I  lie  iiuchess  of  MarU 
[  borough  used  to  ridicule  the  Vftnity  of  it,  by  raying  one  might  always 
'  live  upon  other  people's  follies :  yet  you  eec  abe  built  Uic  most  ridicu- 
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lous  house  I  ever  saw,  since  it  really  is  not  habitable,  from  the  exces- 
sive damps ;  m  true  it  is,  the  things  tliat  we  would  do,  those  do  we 
not,  and  tlie  things  we  would  not  do,  those  do  we  daily.  I  feel  in 
myself  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  being  much  against  my  will  at  Venice, 
though  I  own  it  is  the  only  great  town  where  I  can  properly  reside, 
yet  here  I  find  so  many  vexations,  that,  in  spite  of  all  niy  philosophy, 
and  (what  is  more  powerful)  my  phlegm,  I  am  oftener  out  of  humour 
than  among  my  plants  and  poultry  in  tlie  country.  I  cannot  help 
being  concerned  at  the  success  of  iniquitous  schemes,  and  grieve  for 
oppreesed  merit.  You,  who  see  these  things  every  day,  think  me  aa ' 
unreasonable,  in  making  them  matter  of  complaint,  as  tf  I  seriously  i 
lamented  the  change  of  seasons.  You  should  consider  I  have  lived  i 
almost  a  hermit  ten  years,  and  the  world  is  as  new  to  me  as  to  a 
country  girl  transported  from  Wales  to  Coventry,  I  know  I  ought  to 
think  my  lot  very  good,  that  can  boast  of  some  sincere  friends  among 
strangers." 

But  we  must  put  an  end  to  this  agrpeable  conference* — though  we 
think,  that  if  we  could  for  ever  listen  to  such  vivid  gossip,  we  should 
never  grow  old.  We  had  intended  to  have  treated  of  the  romantic 
intimacy,  and  subsequent  determined  hatred,  tliat  existed  between 
Lady  Mary  and  Pope ;  but  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  not 
indulge  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject.  She,  it  is  clear,  was 
flattered  by  his  wit  and  his  mental  beauty.  In  him  real  passion  took 
root.  His  advances  she  appears  to  have  repulsed,  and  he  was  thus 
suddenly  driven  to  the  galling  contemplation  of  his  own  person,  and 
he  at  once  from  the  adoring  poet  became  the  **  Deformed  Trans- 
formed" into  hate  itself.  Byron  never  forgave  an  allusion  to  his 
lameness.  The  separation  of  Mr.  Wortley  from  his  accomplished 
wife  still  remains  unexplained ;  but  it  is  clear  that  kindly  and  respect- 
ful  feelings  were  preserved  unblemished  between  them ;  and  there  is 
a  delicate  tenderness  in  each  towards  the  other  in  the  veriest  trifles, 
which  shows  how  feeble  a  thing  is  absence  over  sincere  affections. 
We  are  rather  surprised  that  no  letters  from  Lady  Mary  to  her 
r  grand-daughter  Lady  Jane  ^'one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Countess  of 
Bute)  have  not  straggled  into  print.  How  beautifully  must  she 
have  written  to  children,  and  particularly  to  such  a  child  as  Lady 
Jane  appears  to  have  been !     The  letters,  however,  we  fear  are  lost. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  adopt  a  new  manner  of  life,  and  to 
pitch  our  tent  in  whatever  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  we  pleased, 
— we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  di- 
recting ihose  peojticy  however  respectable  ihcy  may  be,  who  inhabit 
Strawberry  Hill,  to  ffct  out!  We  should  then  send  down  by  the 
Twickenham  carrier  complete  sets  of  the  works  of  Pope,  Swift,  Johnny 
Gay,  and  the  dear  Arbuthnot, — of  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Pepys'  Memoirs,  Evelyn's  Memoirs, 
Shakspeare,  and  some  other  works  o^  trifling  interest, — begging  they 
may  be  placed  in  /Aiaf  little  library  with  the  stained  glass.  We  should 
then  Ourselves  go  down! — have  a  comfortable  annuity  from  govern- 
ment, and  a  moderate  handful  of  servants  from  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  there  we  would  pass  away  our  life,  **from  mom  to  noon, — from 
noon  to  dewy  eve, — a  summer's  day !"  This  plan  has  something  in 
it  so  modest  and  reasonable,  tltat  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  tlie  existing  ministry,  and  in  the  end  be  realized  I 
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And  hare  we  test  thee! — has  the  oionarch  grim 
To  tu«  dull  court  bome  off  the  child  of  whim  t 
Aod  art  thou  gone,  Oldboif  /'  thou  brave  and  good 
Protector'  of  tl>e  ChiUren  in  the  Wood? 
Then  has  the  WorUfi  great  fxho*  died  away; 
Out  of  his  time  th'  AppraUitx*  could  not  stay : 
The  Squib'i*  gone  off,  extinguish'd  ev'ry  spark, 
And  Momus  tnouros  his  region  lef^  so  dark. 
NowoA,eiuitini;,  hare  we  view'd  the  Moor* 
For  Christian  captjves  open  Freedom's  door; 
We  Ve  stared  to  hear  the  VaUt*),'  ready  fib, 
And  shudder'd  when  the  Cobblrr*  strapp'd  his  rib. 

How,  wrhcn  Borbadoes'  merry  bells  did  ring, 
We  've  smiled  to  see  ihee  Tmdge*  and  hear  thee  sing  ; 
Thy  Btii^"  Mid  Dory"  were  of  right  true  blue. 
Thy  Shevtt "  warm*<f  us  to  respect  a  Jac. 

To  Feign  well"  thou  indeed  couldst  make  pretnace, 
Thy  briUiant  eye  was  all  intellis^ence  ; 
In  tbe«  w©  lost  the  How'r  of  C'l/y  youtka^  ** 
And  now  no  Lttutivc  ^  out  sorrow  soothes. 
We  can  not  whether  tithea  be  paid  or  left, 
Since  of  our  Acre$^*  we  hare  been  bereft; 
We  dread  Spring  Rice's  yearly  fiscal  bore, 
Bat  grieve  Thy  Budget  •'  caii  be  heard  r»o  more. 

Great  Oarrick's  pet, — an  ancient  fav'rile's  son,— 
Upon  the  stage  iliy  public  course  was  run, 
Tno',  in  thy  voutli,  a  (winter ;  and,  us  man, 
Tlmu  didst  ifmw  houses  in  a  Carowm.*' 

Aod  well  thou  couldst  support  a  Storm,^*  but  Gout 
Life's  UttUj'arthitifi  ruxhltght^  has  blown  out : 
Thou  'rt  gone,  and  from  aU  further  ills  art  screen'*!, 
For  thou  did!it  follow  (.'nnsrimre,  not  the  FiendV 

Mouxn'd  in  public  and  private,  thou  wouldst  not  come  back  ; 
"  Be  qukif  I  kmto  a  "  "->tbou  'rt  happier,  Jack  i  J.  I 
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THEATRICAL  ADVERTISEMENT,  EXTRAORDINARY. 

[As  we  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  account  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  following  document,  we  beg  to  state  that  it  was 
put  into  our  hands  by  an  unknown  gentleman,  who  slipped  un- 
seen into  our  sanctmti',  clothed  in  a  whity-brown  suit,  lialf-boots, 
and  bkie  cotton  stockings.  The  gentleman  apologized  for  the 
negligence  of  his  attire^  by  stating  that  he  was  in  **  reduced"  cir- 
cumstances. His  employers,  he  said,  bad  hit  upon  an  ingenious 
mode  of  reimbursing  themselves  for  the  losses  they  sustained  by 
trading  under  the  market  price* — which  was  simply  paying  tlieir 
workmen  one  half  of  their  wages,  and  owing  them  the  other.  On 
our  inquiring  with  great  sympathy,  whether  he  was  not  desirous 
to  get  the  last-mentioned  moiety,  he  replied  with  real  feeling, 
that  he  wished  he  might.  He  then  begged  the  loan  of  a  small 
pinch  of  snuff,  sighed  deeply,  and  withdrew, — Ed.  B.  M.] 

Messrs.  Four,  Two,  and  One,  many  years  resident  on  tlie  Surrey 
side  of  the  river  Thames,  beg  most  respectfully  to  announce  to  the 
play-going  public,  that  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
all  sorts  of  low-priced  theatrical  articles,  they  have  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  securing  and  entering  upon  those  large,  commodious,  and  for- 
merly well-known  high-priced  premises  situate  in  Drury-lane  and  Co- 
vent-garden  ;  and  having  by  this  arrangement  prevented  the  [jossibility 
of  competition,  they  are  determined  to  do  business  in  future  upon 
the  Surrey-side  system  only.  To  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  inten- 
tions, Four,  Two,  and  One  take  this  opportunity  of  making  known  to 
the  directors  of  theatrical  establishments,  that  they  have  a  number  of  ' 
hints  ready  cut  and  dried,  upon  the  necessity  of  a  general  reduction 
of  the  salaries  of  the  principal  English  artistes,  which  will  be  found 
singularly  useful  to  managers  taking  a  Continental  trip  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  Foreign  talent  for  the  London  market. 

F.  T.  and  O,  also  recommend  their  celebrated  elastic,  self-acting, 
portable,  Anglo- Parisian  pen,  skilfully  contrived  to  fit  all  hands,  and 
which  enables  the  writer,  after  six  lessons  upon  the  Hamiltonian  sys- 
tem, to  translate  any  French  piece  into  Surreif-side  English ;  thereby 
superseding  the  necessity  of  employing  and  paying  any  author  or 
adapter  who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  embarrass  himself  with  the 
study  of  reading,  writing,  or  any  other  abstruse  or  outlandish  know- 
ledge whatsoever. 

F.  T.  and  O.  cannot  conclude  without  retuniing  tlieir  most  sincere 
and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  friends  of  the  drama 
generally,  by  whom  their  endeavours  have  been  so  eminently  patron- 
ized. In  particular,  they  should  consider  themselves  guilty  of  the 
grossest  ingratitude,  did  they  omit  this  occasion  of  acknowledging 
their  infinite  obligations  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Patent  establish- 
ments, who  (by  their  active  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  in  the 
great  cause  of  general  reduction)  have  placed  Four,  Two,  and  One  in 
their  present  premises,  and  have  thereby  enforced  and  illustrated  this 
incontrovertible  fact, — that  Sheridan,  Harris,  and  Colmau  were  mere 
humbugs  and  imposters  compared  with  F.  T.  and  O.;  and,  that  during 
their  long  and  high-priced  professional  career,  tliej'  did  nothing  to 
obtain  or  preserve  the  protection  of  a  candid  and  enlightened  public. 
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THE  ABBESS  AND  THE  DUCHESS. 

BT   THOMAS    HAYNES   BAYLY. 

Al>bca, 

Who  is  knocking  for  admission 

At  th«  conTent's  outer  gate  I 
Is  it  possible  a  lady 

Can  be  wandering  so  late  ? 
Let  me  see  hex  through  the  lattice. 

And  her  story  let  me  hear; 
— Oh !  your  roost  obedient,  madam ; 

May  I  ask  what  brings  you  here? 

PucAm. 

You  will  Tery  much  applaud  me, 

When  you  hear  what  I  hare  done  ; 
I  're  been  naughty, — I  'm  a  peoi- 

-tent,  aud  want  to  be  a  nun. 
1  've  been  treated  most  unfairly, 

Though  'tis  said  I  am  most  fiiir ; 
I  am  neb,  ma'am,  and  a  duchess. 

And  my  name  's  La  \'alli^re. 

Abbeu. 
Get  alout;^,  you  naughty  woman, 

You'll  contaminate  U9  all; 
When  you  touch'd  the  gate,  I  wonder 

That  the  convent  did  not  fall  I 
Stoii  1  1  thiok  you  mentiou'd  money, — 

That  is— penitence,  1  mean  : 
Let  her  in, — I  'ro  too  indulgent ; — 

Pray  how  are  the  king  and  queen? 

Vucheu. 

Lady  Abbess,  you  delight  me, — 

Uh !  had  Louis  been  as  kind  I 
But  he  used  me  ungeuteely, 

To  my  fondness  deaf  and  blind. 
Oh  1  roethinks  that  now  I  view  him, 

With  his  feathers  in  his  hat! — 
Hem  !— beg  pardon — I  'm  aware,  ma'ato, 

Tliat  I  mustt/l  »peak  oi  that. 

Not  by  no  means,  nmdam,  neirer; 

No — you  mustn't  even  thmk; 
(Put  your  ft-et  u(>on  the  fender, 

And  here  *%  somethitig  warm  to  drink  : 
It  it  strong  enough f — nray  %Ut  it:) 

W  hat  on  earth  ctcmldmikc  you  go 
From  a  palace  to  a  convent  ? 

Come, — I  'm  curious  to  know  i 

lyuehm. 
Can  you  woodar.  Lady  Abb««  ?— 

Al  the  ehaage  /  shookl  rejoict,— 
I  of  ranities  was  tveary. 

And  a  convent  was  ny  ckcioe. 
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I  have  had  a  troubled  conscience, 
And  court  manners  did  condemn. 

Ever  since  I  saw  Kinj?  Louia 
Making  eyes  at  Madame  ill. 

Abbess, 

Oh  !  I  think  1  comprehend  you: 

Bui  lake  care  what  you  're  about ; 
Til 0 ugh  'tis  easy  to  get  in  here, 

Tan't  so  easy  to  get  out : 
You  '11  for  beads  resign  your  jeweli. 

And  your  robes  for  garments  plain; 
Ere  you  cut  the  world,  remember 

Tis  aot  cut  and  come  again ! 

Ditchn$. 

I  am  willing  in  a  cloister 

That  my  days  and  nights  should  pass; 
—(This  is  very  nice  indeed,  ma'am ; 

If  you  please,  another  glass) — 
As  for  courtiers,  I  '11  hereafter 

Lay  the  odious  lopic  by  ; 
Oh  !  their  crooked  ways  enough  are 

For  to  turn  a  mm  awry  ! 

Abbot. 

Very  proper :  to  the  sistera 

'Twould  be  wrong  to  chatter  thus ; 
TVow  and  then,  when  snug  and  cosey. 

Twill  do  very  well  fur  m. 
It  is  strange  how  titile-latile 

All  about  the  convent  spreads, 
WheB  ihe  barber  from  the  village 

Comes  10  shave  tlie  sisters'  heads. 

Do  you  really  mean  to  lell  me 

I  must  lose  my  raven  locks  ? 
Tlien  I  'II  tie  'em  up  with  ribbon. 

And  I  'Jl  keep  'em  in  my  box  : 
Oh  !  how  Louis  used  to  praise  'em  ! 

Heml— I  think  1  '11  go  to  bed.— 
Not  another  drop,  I  thank  you, — 

It  vFould  get  into  my  head. 

Ahbess. 
Benedicite!  my  daughter, 

You  '11  be  soon  used  to  the  plao^; 
Though  at  meals  our  only  duches*, 

Ytfu  will  have  to  say  your  grace: 
And  when  none  can  interrupt  us. 

You  of  courtly  scenes  shall  tell, 
When  1  brmg  a  drop  of  comfort 

Kroni  my  cellar  to  my  cell  I 
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A    TRANSCRIPT.       BY    CHARLES    WHITEHEAD. 

The  doctor  lells  me  I  must  take  no  wine.  Pshaw  !  It  is  not  that 
which  mount*  into  my  brain;  and  sometimes — but  I  must  not  wan- 
der— wine  is  tlie  best  corrector  of  these  fancies.  One  bottle  more 
of  sober  claret^  and  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  before  midnight  the  brief 
sketch  of  my  life  which  I  promised  Travers  long  ago. 

It  were  worse  than  useless  to  bet  down  any  particulars  of  ray  boy- 
hood. An  only  son  Is  usually  a  spoiled  one,  and  that  which  is  so 
easy  and  delightful  a  task  to  most  parents  was  by  no  means  difficult 
or  unpleasant  to  mine;  and  yet^  to  do  myself  justice,  1  believe  I  was 
not  more  conceited,  insolent,  selfish,  and  rapacious  than  others  are 
during  those  days  of  innocence,  as  they  are  called, — those  days  of  in- 
nocence  which  form  the  germ  of  that  noble  and  disinterest^  crea- 
ture, man. 

At  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  I  succeeded  to  my  father's  estate. 
It  was  to  divert  a  sense  of  loneliness  which  beset  me,  that  I 
plunged  into — as  they  term  it,  hut  the  phrase  is  a  wrong  one — that 
I  ventured  upon  the  course  of  folly  and  dissipation  into  which  so 
many  young  men  of  fortune  like  myself  hurry  themselves,  or  are  led, 
or  are  driven.  But  why  recount  these  scenes  of  pleasure— so  called 
or  luiscalled — whose  reaction  is  utter  weariness,  satiety,  and  disgust? 

I  was  at  the  theatre  one  night,  when  the  friend  who  accompanied 
me  directed  my  attention  to  a  very  lovely  girl,  who,  with  her  mother 
and  a  party  of  friends,  occupied  the  next  box.  She  was,  certainly, 
the  loveliest  creature  my  eyes  had  ever  lighted  upon ;  with  a  sylph- 
like form,  (that  is  the  usual  phrase,  1  believe,)  wanting  perhaps  that 
complete  roundness  of  limb  which  is  considered  essential  to  i>erfect 
beauty  in  a  woman — but  she  was  barely  sixteen — and  yet  suggest* 
ing,  loo,  the  idea  of  consummate  symmetry.  Her  face — but  who 
can  describe  beauty?  who  even  cun  paint  it?  Let  any  man  look  at 
the  finest  attempts  to  achieve  tills  itn|)09sibility  by  the  old  masters, 
and  tJien  let  him  compare  them  witli  tlie  faces  he  ha.-*  seen,  and  may 
see  every  day.  Heavens  I  what  inanities!  Can  a  man  paint  a  soul 
upon  canvass?     And  yet  the  artist  talks  of  his  **  expression." 

I  watched  her  closely  during  the  performance, — indeed,  1  had  no 
power  to  withdraw  my  gaze  from  her;  and  once  or  twice  her  ryes 
met  nine,  and  I  thought  1  could  perceive  she  was  not  altogether  dis- 
pfenaed  at  my  attention.  Her  confusion  betrayed  that  to  mr,  and  in 
ooe  ibort  hour  I  was  a  lost  man. 

When  the  \>h^  was  over,  I  framed  a  miserable  excuse,  which  I 
thought  at  tlie  lime  a  most  ingenious  one.  to  my  friend  for  not  ac- 
com[)unying  him  home  to  supper,  a«  I  had  promised :  and  liastening 
afWrmy  unknown  and  her  mother,  who  had  left  the  box.  was  just  in 
time  to  see  them  enter  a  ronch.  1  contrived  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
and  saw  it  defMisii  its  beautiful  freight  at  a  house  in  a  smalt  private 
street  near  I'ortman  Square. 

I  could  laugh  — unaccustomed  as  I  am  even  to  private  laughing 
BOW-A-days— when  I  think,  as  I  do  sometimes,  on  thcwc  days  of  srnti- 
incot.  It  were  as  futile  to  atti.*mpt  to  renew  that  «rntiment  ofter 
thirty,  as  to  strive  to  recal  those  days,  and  to  hid  them  stand  in  next 
year  »  calendar.     Tlie  ).*recn  wood  is  out  of  the  tree  by  that  time : 
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and  the  trunk  becomes  hard,  and  gnarlet]»  and  stubborn.  Now  is  the 
time  to  enjoy  life.  At  five-and -thirty  the  blood  and  the  brain  act  in 
concert,  and  the  heart  beats  not  one  pulse  the  quicker,  while  they  do 
their  spiriting — not  gently  always — To  return. 

I  went  home  that  night  altogether  an  altered  man,  and  rose  next 
morning  from  a  sleepless  bed,  absorbed  with  the  one  idea  which  had 
worked  so  miraculous  a  change  within  me.  All  that  day,  almost 
without  intermission,  did  I  pace  up  and  down  the  street  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  her ;  but  in  vain.  Not  once  did  she  approach  the  window ; 
and  1  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  question  one  of  the  servants  who 
came  out  of  the  house  several  times  during  the  day.  I  betook  my- 
self, therefore,  towards  evening  to  a  green -grocer's  shop  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  the  purchase  of  some  fruit  gave  me  a  privilege  to  in- 
dulge in  a  little  chat  with  the  good  old  woman  who  conducted  the 
business.  I  affected  to  be  chietiy  solicitous  respecting  tlie  elderly 
lady,  whom  I  had  seen  by  chance,  and  believed  to  be  a  friend  of  my 
father,  but  wlio&e  name  1  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  renaember. 
The  old  woman  smiled  at  my  shallow  artifice,  but  proceeded  to  inform 
me  that  the  elderly  lady  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  Peninsular  War,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  at  that  period 
an  infant  1  begged  pardon — the  name?  did  she  know  the  daughter's 
name? 

'*  Oh  yes !  it  was  Isabella  Denham." 

It  was  an  era  in  my  life,  the  first  sound  of  that  name.  I  thanked 
my  kind  informant,  and  withdrew, 

I  need  not  tell  how  unremittingly,  and  for  how  many  weeks,  I  paced 
up  and  down  that  street,  with  various  success;  how  regularly  I  at- 
tended the  church  she  frequented;  and  how  at  length  I  obtained  an 
introduction  to  the  family. 

I  found  Isabella  Denham  more  captivating  than  the  accumulated 
fancies  and  self-willed  convictions  of  months  had  pictured  her  to  me. 
It  is  no  unusual  result  in  such  cases;  but  whether  it  be  that  the  ob- 
ject transcends  the  imagination,  or  that  the  imagination  subserves  the 
object,  I  know  not.  It  was  so,  however;  for  feeling  upon  these  oc- 
casions takes  the  place  of  reason,  which  is  an  impertinence. 

Let  me  be  just-  1  think,  had  I  loved  Isabella  Denham  less,  I  shoiUd 
equally  have  admired  her.  i>he  had  a  mind  and  a  heart ;  she  was 
accomplished;  she  was  beautiful,  gentle»  and  good;  and  she  loved 
rae.  Yes,  she  loved  me.  I  believed  it  then,  and  I  am  certain  of  it 
now.  How  I  loved  hcr,^  she  never  knew  :  that  was  for  Time  to  show, 
and  he  has  shown  it, 

I  offered  her  my  hand  in  due  time,  and  was  accepted.  How  I 
despised  the  sneers  and  banter  ol'  some  of  my  friends  who  could 
not  conceive  the  idt-aofo  marriuge  with  fortune  on  one  side,  and 
none  on  the  other,  and  yet  were  endeavouring  at  the  same  lime 
to  effect  an  engagement  of  a  similar  nature  in  their  own  favour  I 
How  I  disregarded  the  gratuitous  advice  of  sundry  of  my  officious  re- 
latives, who  thought  that  all  love  had  died  when  their  own  gave  up 
the  ghost,  and  who  someiimes  prophesied  truly  because  they  were 
always  prognosticating  evil! 

We  were  at  length  married;  and  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  saw 
no  diminution  of  our  hajtpiness.  We  were  domestic  etmugh  with- 
out seclusion^  and  went  into  as  much  company  as  suliiced  to  make 
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U8  feel  that  home  wan  the  happiest  place  after  all.  One  circum- 
atancc  h«tl  contributed  to  augment  my  felicity, — the  birlh  of  a  8on, 
which  t4>ok  place  about  a  year  after  our  marriage. 

I  know  not  what  some  people  mean,  who  tell  you  that  when  a 
man  becomes  married,  love  subsides  into  affection,  and  friendship 
takes  the  place  of  passion.  It  was  not  so  with  me.  I  loved  the 
wife  as  much  as  I  had  adored  the  mistress.  To  make  her  hajipy 
was  myself  to  be  bo  ;  and  to  have  made  her  so,  1  would  have  laid 
down  my  life.  Some,  indeed,  hinted  that  I  indulged  her  too  much — 
that  I  let  her  have  her  own  way  in  everything.  And  why  not? 
Did  I  marry  to  make  my  wife  the  creature,  ot  the  slove,  of  some 
system  of  management,  rule  of  action,  or  principle  of  conduct? 
phrases  which  I  abhor.  No— no ;  be  they  as  wise  as  they  will,  I 
was  right.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  That  was  not  the  cause.  We 
were  happy. 

It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  one  day  encountered  Hastings 
in  the  street — my  friend  Hastings.  We  had  been  companions  at 
Eton,  and  at  college  our  intimacy  had  grown  into  friendship.  Were 
I  now  asked  for  what  particular  quality  of  mind  or  heart  I  had  chosen 
Hastings  for  a  friend,  I  should  find  some  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question.  He  was  what  is  termed  "  a  good-natured  fellow ;"  there 
was  nothing  gross  or  offensive  in  his  gaiety,  and  lie  was  always  the 
same.  His  feelings  never  led  him  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  which  is 
much  to  say  of  a  young  man.  They  might  be  called  good  pUiicd 
feelings,  which  answered  the  purpose  well  enough,  and  sometimes 
passed  for  more  costly  articles.  It  is  much,  after  all,  to  possess  a 
friend  between  whom  and  yourself  you  can  draw  comparisons  favour- 
able to  the  latter,  and  who  is  perfectly  content  Uiat  you  should  do  so. 

He  dined  with  me  on  the  next  day.  His  powers  of  conversation 
were  certainly  much  improved  since  we  had  last  talked  together.  \\c 
could  turn  the  most  superficial  reading  to  admirable  account ;  and  so 
minute  was  his  observation,  and  so  faithfully  and  graphically  C4>uld  he 
describe  manners,  and  the  surface  motives  of  men,  that  it  almost  ap- 
peared like  a  profound  knowledge  of  mankind.  Isabella  was  pleased 
with  his  society  ;  and  after  she  had  retired  to  the  drawing<room,  my 
friend  c:x{»uriated  somewhat  at  large  upon  her  beuuty  and  elegance, 
and,  above  all,  upon  the  good  sense  which  characterised  her.  I  need 
hanlly  say  that  I  also  was  delighted  with  him,  and  when  mu  Kh(M)k 
hands  for  the  night,  I  could  have  hugged  the  man  for  his  glowini; 
eulogy.  I  almost  loved  Q\cty  one  who  admired  her.  1  was  too  weak 
— too  weak. 

He  visited  us  often,  for  his  time  was  altogether  hit  own.  H»  wn 
living  upon  expectancy,  and  accordingly  had  more  leinurc  than  mo- 
ney. At  various  iwriods  I  presKcd  him  to  make  my  purse  his  own, 
■nd  be  did  so.  I  had,  indeotl,  more  money  at  my  diiposal  tlian  I 
csred  for.  or  knew  what  to  do  with;  iind  at  that  time  1  thought,  when 
I  served  a  friend,  that  I  had  found  the  bi»t  employment  of  it.  It  is 
strange, — and  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  by  any  means  strange, — how  men 
alter  in  this  particular  as  they  grow  older.  I'he  heart-strings  and  tlie 
purne-strings  are  not  to  easily  drawn  then. 

Well,  I  was  his  banker,  and  felt  myself  sufficiently  repaid  by  his 

•ocictj.     About  this  tinw,  Atao,  1  was  greatly  occupied  in  business  of 

lukt  truubleiMBt  iMlure,  to  conclude  wbicn  it  mu  neccaaary 
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timt  I  should  visit  my  estate.  My  probable  term  of  absence  was  to 
be  about  six  weeks.  The  fashionable  season  was  in  its  meridian,  and 
1  could  not  be  cruel  enough  to  ask  Isabella  to  accompany  me.  She 
had  latterly  taken  nrjore  pleasure  in  parties,  and  balls,  and  concerts 
than  heretofore.  Perhapa  I  had  kept  her  too  close ;  we  were  too  do- 
mestic. After  all,  it  was  not  the  way  of  the  world.  I  thought  80, 
and  Hustings  agreed  with  me; — I  would  see  it  reformed  altogether 
when  I  returned. 

In  the  mean  while  I  begged  Hastings  to  look  in  now  and  then,  and 
gee  that  she  was  not  lonely  and  out  of  spirits.  It  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  ray  first  absence  from  her  would  cause  her  to  feel  so.  He 
promised  to  do  as  I  requested*  and  I  set  olFinto  the  country,  where  1 
was  detained  more  than  two  munths ;  and  at  length,  finding  myself 
released  from  an  irksome  attendance  on  very  unpleasant  business,  I 
took  post-horses,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover  returned  to 
London. 

I  returned  to  London. — 

I  remember  the  minutest  particulars  of  that  scene  so  well  I    Not  i 
tittle  of  it  has  escaped  my  memory — not  a  word,  not  a  syllable  I     It^ 
will  never  depart  from  my  raind^ — from  my  soul ! 

When  the  [lorter  opened  the  door,  I  hastened  through  the  hall,  and 
sprang  up  stairs  into  the  drawing-room.  She  was  not  there;  but  ray- 
little  boy,  hearing  my  well-known  footstep,  came  from  the  adjoining 
room  and  ran  towards  me.  I  caught  him  in  my  arms,  and  gave  hiai 
a  thousand  kisses. 

«*  Well,  my  dear  little  fellow,  and  where  is  mamma  ?" 

**  Not  here — not  here,"  said  tlie  boy,  looking  around  ;  "  but  I  'm  so 
glad  you  Ve  come  back  I" 

Isabella  was  gone  out,  doubtless.  I  rang  the  bell.  I  did  not  ob- 
eerve  Mrs.  Martin,  the  housekeeper,  enter  the  room, — ^I  was  still  ca- 
ressing the  child. 

"Hal  Mrs,  Martin — But  what's  the  matter?  You  look  ill. — 
Where  is  Mrs.  Saville  ?" 

The  woman  spoke  not,  but  trembled  violently,  and  turned  very  pale. 
I  motioned  her  to  take  a  seat.     She  did  so. 

'*  My  dear  madam,  you  alarm  me,"  said  I.  "  Is  anything  wrong — 
your  mistress " 

Tears  were  streaming  down  the  woman's  face,  as  she  arose  sud- 
denly, and  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her  she  came  towards  me, 

"  Oh,  sir  I  bear  it  like  a  man,"  she  cried,  weeping  bitterly ;  — "  do 
bear  it  like  a  man,  sir  I  That  I  should  live  to  tell  you  this  I — I,  who 
have  carried  you  in  these  arms,  and  have  prayed  a  thousand  times  for 
your  happiness  when  I  should  be  dead  and  gone  !" 

She  paused.  Perhaps  my  face  revealed  the  sickness  of  heart  which 
at  that  moment  overcame  me.  I  could  not  rise  from  my  seat ;  I 
could  not  lift  the  child  from  my  knee,  as  he  lay  upon  my  bosom  witli 
his  head  pressed  against  my  heart. 

**  Merciful  Heaven! — Isabella  is  ill — she  is  dying! — at  once,  at  once 
tell  me— — '* 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  woman  bitterly,  "  she  ia  not  ill  or  dying.  Mr, 
Savdle,  I  durst  not  tell  you  my  fiuspicious  before  you  left  town — I 
durst  not,  sir.  For  mercy's  sake  compose  yourself  I  My  mistress  left 
this  house  lost  Tuesday  night  witli  Mr.  Hastiugs." 
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That  horrible  shnek  still  rings  in  ray  ear*.  I  remember  thrustifl^ 
the  child  from  mc,  and  cWping  my  head  with  my  hands ;  and  then  I 
was  smitten  down — struck  to  the  earth — worse  than  dead — oh,  how 
much  worse  than  dead! 

It  was  a  long,  long,  hideous  dream  that  succeeded,  full  of  woe,  and 
lamentations,  and  weeping,  and  curses,  and  despair.  But  I  awoke  at 
last  from  that  dream.  Where  was  I  ?  It  was  a  very  narrow,  but 
lofly  room;  the  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  there  was  one  small 
window  about  twelve  feet  from  the  floor.  I  was  seated  on  a  low 
truckle>bcd;  and  as  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  light  of  the  window, 
they  fell  upon  ray  hands,  which  were  laid  before  me.  Around  my 
wrists  there  were  deep  marks,  as  though  they  had  been  tied  together 
with  cords ;  and  when  I  moved,  a  sharp  pain  went  round  me,  like  a 
girdle.  But  the  rope  had  been  loosened,  and  was  no  longer  about  mc. 
A  man  entered  the  room, 

**  How  do  you  feel  yourself  now  ?"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder. 

I  looked  up.  Methought  I  recognised  the  yoice,  and  the  hce  was 
almost  familiar  to  me,  and  repulsively  so. 

•*  I  am  well — very  well,"  I  answered.     *'  Where  am  I  ?" 

The  man  said  nothing,  but  silently  left  the  room,  presently  return- 
ing with  a  gentleman,  of  whom,  as  of  the  man,  I  had  an  indistinct  re- 
membrance. 

♦*  You  will  be  better  soon,  sir,"  said  tliis  person  kindly,  as  he  felt 
my  pulse ;  and  he  turned  towards  the  man,  and  spoke  to  him  in  an 
undertone.  '*  Let  him  be  kept  very  quiet,"  was  all  I  heard,  and  he 
retired  shortly  after. 

Yes: — I  had  been  mad — raving  mad — for  two  years,  and  was  row 
slowly  struggling  back  into  consciousness.  Feeble  glimmerings  of  the 
pMt  came  upon  me  at  first,  and  then  farther  half-rovelutions  were 
Ml  tended  to  me  t  until  at  length  tAe  cauMCy  <liri>Iy  and  remotely,  but 
gradually  nearer  and  more  near,  stood  before  me  like  a  curse.  It  is 
well  for  mc  that  I  did  not  then  relap«e  into  nuidness  ;  but  I  wrestled 
with  it,  I  overcame  it,  and  in  a  month  wii*  taken  away  in  my  own 
pb)raM;ian'8  carriage,  and  brought  back  home.  Home? — that  lied 
been  «lestroyed. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Herbert,  was,  and  is,  the  best  fellow  breatliing.  He 
devoted  for  some  weeks  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  to  me.  He  en- 
deavoured to  draw  my  mind  away  from  the  one  subject,  which  might* 
he  thought,  if  entertained,  once  more  overthrow  my  reiison.  He  was 
mistaken.  The  very  endeavour  to  discard  that  memory,  as  often  as  it 
recurred,  would  soon  have  distracted  mc.  1  encouraged  it,  therefore, 
and  waa  streagthened  by  it  i — ^tny  mind  throve  upon  it,~it  was  a  com- 
fort to  roe. 

The  many  slight  indications  of  on  attachment-— of  a  passion — be* 
tween  her  and  this  man  Hastings, — and  they  mutt  have  licen  but 
slight  indicatiotis, — were  presented  to  mc  mnr  groxsly  and  palpably, 
I  could  see  them  all, — they  slung  me^-Hiod  I  would  curse  my  foof't 
nature  that  was  blind,  or  would  not  see  and  provide  against  the  con* 
sequence.  And  why  did  I  curse  my  easy  nature?  Could  I  have 
borne  to  live  a  wretched  turnkey,  a  miserable  listener  at  keyholes,  a 
dealer  out  of  *'  punishment,  the  drudgery  of  devils  ?"  Did  I  marry 
to  Mifpcct  virtue,  or  to  cunlrul  vice?     NeiliMff)  and  I  wangled  that 
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when  they  did  wrong  me»  they  permitted  me  to  know  it.  Tliese 
tlioughts  never  affected  my  brain ; — there  was  no  fear  of  that.  I 
thought  no  longer  from  the  brain; — these  thoughts  were  in  my  heart, 
and  never  moved  thence. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  ascending  the  stairs,  I  overlieard  tlie  diild 
inquiring  of  one  of  the  servants  "  who  that  white-haired  gentleman 
was,  and  why  he  Uved  in  tlie  house  ?"  I  bad  hitherto  refused  to  see 
the  child;  but  I  now  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  housekeeper,  who 
constantly  waited  upon  me,  to  bring  lilni  to  me. 

He  was  mucli  grown  since  I  had  last  seen  bim,  and  was  a  fine  boy. 
He  did  not  know  me,  and  was  at  first  fearful  of  approaching  me;  but  I 
induced  him  to  sit  upon  my  knee,  and^  putting  his  hair  from  the  fore- 
head, asked  him  if  he  would  not  give  me  a  kiss.  As  he  litled  his  face, 
and  looked  up  at  me — that  look  I  his  very  mother  was  gazing  through 
those  eyes!  A  sudden  faintness  possessed  me.  I  lifted  the  child 
gently  from  my  knee,  and  motioned  the  housekeeper  to  take  him  from 
my  sight.     I  did  not  see  him  again- 

But  there  was  comfort  still: — Hastings  was  in  London, — I  was  cer- 
tain of  it. 

And  so  he  was.     One  night,  about  a  fortnight  after  my  return  to 
town  from  Paris,  where  I  was  told  he  had  been  seen,  and  where  I  had 
sought  him  in  vain,  I  was  proceeding  home,  baffled  in  my  endeavours 
to  discover  him  in  some  of  his  old  haunts,  which  I  had  ascertained  after 
many  and  fruitless  inquiries.    I  was  walking  rapidly  down  a  miserable 
street  in  the  vicinity  of  Clare  Market,  when  a  squalid  wretch,  issuing « 
from  a  public-house,  camtj  in  contact  with  me.    I  think  no  human  being  < 
in  the  world  would  have  recognised  him  but  myself.  Hideously  changed 
as  he  was,  1  knew  him  instantly.  The  half-shriek  that  burst  from  him 
as  he  recoiled  from  me  showed  that  he  bad  recognised  me  also.    The 
struggle  was  a  short  one,— I  had  omitted  to  put  my  pistols  in  my 
pocket  on  that  evening.     With  what  a  savage  triumph,  when  I  had 
dashed  him  on  the  pavement,  did  I  stamp  upon  the  prostrate  carcass 
of  the  groaning  wretch  1     But  my  joy  was  brief;  for  ]  was  suddenly 
seized  by  three  or  four  men,  who  held  me  firmly  by  the  arms-  I  could  ' 
not  get  at  him.     Heedless  of  my  ravings,  they  assisted  the  miscreant  1 
to  rise,  who,  casting  one  glance  of  terror  towards  me,  darted  down  an 
alley,  and  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.     He  had  escaped  me. 

How  I  reached  home  I  know  not.  Herbert,  who  visited  me  next^ 
morning,  forbade  me  to  rise  from  my  bed.  He  said  my  brain  wa«I 
unsettled,  and  1  believe  it  was.     But  I  was  well  again  in  a  month. 

The  one  idea  pervaded  ray  whole  being  when  1  arose  from  my  bed. 
My  rencontre  with  Hastings  had  whetted  my  appetite  for  revenge  so 
keenly,  that  no  reason,  no  thought,  no  feeling  could  control  me.  He 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  beggary  and  want.  That 
conviction  did  not  disarm  me ;  it  rendered  nie  only  the  more  deter* 
mined  and  inflexible. 

I  went  forth  one  evening,  and  with  much  difficulty  discovered  the 
public-house  from  which  I  had  seen  him  emerge  on  t/tai  night.  From 
the  landlord  I  obtained  every  particular  I  required  to  know.  Hastings 
had,  it  seemed,  changed  his  name; — it  was  now  Harris.  He  resided 
in  one  small  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  in  a  filthy  court  hard 
by;  that  is,  if  he  had  not  left  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  m&a  had  not 
seen  him  for  a  month  past. 
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It  was  well.  I  drank  two  glasses  of  brandy,  for  it  was  a  cold  night, 
and  proceeded  towards  my  destination.  I  found  it  easily.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  window,  and,  from  the  reflection  of  a  man's  figure 
on  tlie  wallj  I  Judged  he  was  at  home.  I'he  house-door  was  open  and 
I  entered  the  narrow  passage.  At  that  moment  I  trembled,  and  for 
an  instant  could  not  proceed.  No:  it  was  not  that  which  made  me 
tremble;  I  knew,  and  was  prepared  for,  what  I  had  to  do.  It  was 
the  other, — it  was  that  face  which  I  feared  I  could  not  bear  to  behold. 

This  was,  as  I  have  siiid,  the  weakness  of  a  moment  1  mounted 
the  stairs,  and  burst  into  the  room  suddenly.  A  man  and  a  woman 
were  seated  at  a  small  fire,  who  arose  abruptly  on  my  entrance.  It 
WM  not  Harris  and — his  wife. 

"  Where  is  the  man — Hastings  ?"  I  exclaimed,  addressing  the  old 
couple. 

As  I  uttered  these  words,  a  loud  ultriek  proceeded  from  a  bed  be- 
hind me,  and  a  female  dropt  upon  the  floor.  I  knew  that  voice, — I 
knew  it  well; — but  it  did  not  move  me. 

**  Mrs.  Harris  is  ill,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  permit  us  to  pass  you, 
sir, — it  is  one  of  the  fits  to  which  she  is  subject." 

I  allowed  the  woman  to  step  by  me,  who,  raising  the  lifeless  form 
beside  her,  drew  it  into  an  adjoining  room. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir?  what  is  your  business  here?**  inquired 
the  man. 

I  placed  one  hanti  into  my  coat-pocket  and  grasped  a  pistol,  and 
with  the  other  seized  the  man  by  the  collar. 

*' Where  is  Harris'?"  said  I.  "  You  had  best  tell  me:  you  are  ■ 
dead  mnn  else.  He  is  hid  somewhere — he  is  below,  in  the  house — 
where  is  he?" 

"  He  is  there,"  gasped  the  man;  and  he  pointed  towards  the  bed, 
upon  which  a  body  was  lying,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth. 

1  tank  upon  a  chair.  Hastings  had  indeed  escaped  me,  and  for 
ever.  I  was  left  alone,  for  the  man  had  hurried  from  the  room.  I 
cannot  desirribe  the  agony  of  feeling  which  I  underwent  during  the 
next  half'liour.  I  took  tlic  light,  and,  walking  to  the  bed,  drew  the 
linen  cloth  from  the  face  of  the  corpse. 

How  awful !  how  mysterious  is  the  power  of  deatli !  T\it*  man  who 
had  insulte<],  who  had  wronged,  w  ho  had  betrayed  me, — whone  ingrati* 
tude — of  all  crimes  the  vilest  and  tlic  basest — had  inverted  my  vcn' 
■oul, — this  n)an  lay  before  mc  cold,  serene,  tran<juil,  nuBcrable,  cal- 
lously insensible, — and  yet  I  had  no  power  to  curse  him.  There  was 
ierenily.no  tranquillity  u|>on  the  fBC«|WlMD  I  gazed  upon  it  mora 
doielv.  The  brow  wax  corrugated,  the  diMka  collapsed,  and  the 
eyelids  Huiiken  :  and  there  waa  the  soul's  torture,  aa  it  left  a  tor- 
tured iKMly,  impressed  upon  the  fkce.  Enough  to  have  mitigated  a 
more  implacable  hatred  than  mine  I 

I  left  the  room,  and  walked  down  suira.  As  I  proceeded  along 
the  passage,  the  man  wliom  I  liad  before  seen  came  out  of  a  lower 
room,  and  o|)cned  the  door  for  mc.  I  was  about  to  depart,  when  he 
OMght  tne  giiitly  but  firmly  by  the  arm. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  said  he  earnestly,  **  do  not  leave  the  house  without 
•eelng  iMr».  Harris.  She  has  relapsed  into  another  fit ;  but  when  she 
comes  to  herM-'lf,  it  will  be  a  comlort  to  her  to  ner  a  fritMui  of  her  hus- 
band.    You  km:w  him,  sir,  wheu  living ;  and  for  his  sake,  perhaps, ~" 
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the  man  paused  for  a  raoment  and  continued, — "  you  have  a  bene* 
volent  heart,  sir,— I  am  sure  you  have, — and  if  you  knew  all,  even 
though  he  may  have  wronged  you " 

It  «ra»  an  unseasonahle  time  for  an  appeal  of  this  nature.  The  pas- 
sions that  bad  been  forced  back  upon  my  heart  had  yet  scarce  begun 
to  subside,  but  I  spoke  calmly. 

"  You  will  tell  her  Mr.  Saville  has  been  here :"  and  I  was  going. 

**  Mr.  Saville !"  rej>eaied  the  man.  "  Oh,  sir,  we  have  heard  that 
name  mentioned  iVcquently  of  late.  You  will  come  again,  or  send, 
perhaps; — will  you  not,  sir?" 

"  She  will  know  where  to  fmd  me,  should  she  wish  to  see  me, 
whicli  I  think  is  hardly  probable;'*  and  with  a  cold  "good-night**  I 
left  him. 

I  called  upon  Herbert  on  my  way  home,  and  told  him  all  that  had 
taken  place.     He  was  surprised  and  shocked. 

"  Saville,"  said  he»  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  he  had  been 
absorbed  in  refiectioo,  "  this  cursed  affair  ia  destroying  you.  I  am  a 
plain  man.  You  may  shake  your  head,  and  tell  rae  coolly  and  calmly 
that  you  have  ceased  to  feel  the  injury  which  all  the  while  is  preying 
upon  you.  It  is  that  calmness  which  I  fear  most;  it  will  kill  j'ou, 
or  worse  than   that,— you  understand  me.     You  must  pursue  this 

matter  no  farther.     The  man  is  dead,  and  your  wife Weil,"  he 

resumed,  "  I  bt'g  your  pardon ;  I  was  wrong  to  call  her  by  that  name. 
May  I  speak  plainly  ?" 

«*  You  may." 

*' She  is  evidently  In  a  state  of  want — of  destitution.  This  must 
not  be.  You  must  allow  her — settle  upon  her — enough  to  rescue  her 
from  poverty  and  its  temptations.  She  must  not  starve ; — I  see  you 
could  not  bear  that.  And  you  must  forget  her.  It  will  not  do  to  see 
a  young  man  like  yourself  sacriticetl,  self-sacrificed,  to  the  villnny  of 
a  scoundrel.  I  will  say  no  more,  Saville.  Vice  1ms  too  much  homage 
paid  to  her  when  an  honourable  man  is  made  her  victim." 

Herbert  was  right — lie  was  always  so.  No,  no; — she  must  not 
starve.  That  were  indeed  a  miserable  triumph  to  me.  I  went  to 
my  solicitor  on  the  next  morning,  and  a  deed  was  made  out,  settling  a 
competence  upon  her,  and  I  sent  with  it  as  much  money  as  she  could 
require  lor  immediate  exigencies.  And  1  was  resolved  that  I  would 
forget  her.  The  worst  was  past,  and  time  and  occupation  would  do 
much  J  and  1  would  think  this  misery  down.  But  the  worst  was  not 
yet  past. 

I  was  informed,  one  morning,  that  a  woman  in  the  hall  desired  to 
speak  with  me.  Concluding  that  she  was  one  of  the  many  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  wait  upon  the  wealthy  with  petitions,  I  ordered 
the  servant  to  admit  her.  A  woman  meanly  dressed,  and  whoso 
countenance  was  concealed,  moved  towards  me,  and  sinking  ujion  her 
knees  with  her  palms  pressed  together  and  raised  towards  me,  looked 
up  into  my  face.  Madness  in  me,  and  misery  and  famine  in  her,  must 
have  wrought  more  strongly,  if  that  were  possible,  than  they  had  done, 
could  I  have  failed  to  recognise  that  face  instantly.  Her  lips  ntoved, 
— she  would  hove  spoken,  but  she  had  no  power  to  speak, — and  with 
a  deep  and  heavy  groan  she  fell  upon  the  floor  before  me.  I  rang  the 
bell  violently.     A  servant  entered  the  room. 

«  Send  Mrs.  Martin  to  mc  instantly.     Mrs.  Martin,"  said  I,  as  tbeil 
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roraan  hastened  into  the  room,  "  let  Dr.  Herbert  be  sent  for  imnie* 
diately.     You  niuiit  lake  care  of  her.     See  that  she  wants  nothing." 

'*  Gracious  God!  it  is  my  mistress !"  said  tlic  woman,  aii  i^he  raised 
her  head  upon  her  knee.  You  will  let  her  renoain  in  the  house*  Mr. 
Saville  ? — in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  ?" 

*'  In  her  own  room,  Mrs.  Martin. — 1  commit  her  to  you.  When 
she  recovers,  we  can  make  other  arrangements." 

It  is  out  of  tile  power  of  fortune  or  of  fate  to  excite  such  feelings 
within  me  now  as  pressed  upon  ray  heart  for  some  days  after  lliis 
scene.  I  thank  Goil  for  it.  Human  strength  or  weakness  could  not 
again  endure  so  dreadful  a  conflict  of  brute  passion  and  of  human 
feeling.  That  piteous  face  rai^^ed  to  mine  would  not  depart  from  me. 
That  she  should  kneel, — that  she  should  have  been  degraded  abjectly 
to  crouch  before  me  for  forgiveness,  for  pardon,  for  the  vilest  pity, — 
and  that  I  should  know  and  feel  that  the  base  expiation  was  the 
poorest  recompense — oh !  I  cannot  pursue  this  farther. 

Some  days  after  this, — it  was  on  a  Sunday  forenoon, — Mrs.  Martin 
entered  the  room.     She  took  a  scat  opposite  to  roe. 

'*  I  am  come  to  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Savilie,"  she  said. 

**  Well,  madam,  proceed." 

"  Mrs.  Saville,  my  mistress,  sir,  is  dying." 

I  spoke  not  for  some  minutes,  although  I  was  not  altogether  unpre* 
pared  for  a  communication  of  this  nature. 

"  You  will  take  the  child  to  her,  madam  ;  she  will  wish  to  see  him." 

•*  Oh,  sir,  she  has  seen  him  every  day  since  she  came  here,  and  he 
U  with  her  now.  You  will  not  be  offended,  sir,  if  I  tell  you  that  she 
Ibas  seen  hiro  many  times  within  the  last  two  years.  Yes,  sir,  when 
■you  were  •- — " 

"  Mad,  madam  f — speak  plainly  I — I  teas  mad.*' 

'*  She  came,  sir,  to  roe,  and  fell  at  my  feet,  imploring  to  see  the 
'child,  and  I  cuuld  not  refuse  her.  I  could  not  bear  that  my  mistreaa 
nhould  knt-el  to  me,  and  not  be  [wrmitted  to  behold  her  own  son ;" 
and  here  tlie  woman  wept  bitterly. 

**  It  m  very  well,"  said  I,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  do  not  blame  you.  It 
is  better,  perhaps,  that  it  shouki  have  been  so." 

*'  Could  I  prevail  upon  you,  sir?"  she  oootiatied,  wipitig  her  eyet; 
*♦  might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  hope " 

I  anticipated  the  woman's  thoughu. 

"  She  has  expressed  no  wish  that  I  should  see  her.  Mrs.  Martin." 

**  She  does  nut  mention  your  name  even  tu  me,"  iiaid  she ;  **  but 
^•be  must  not  die  without  seeing  you: — she  mu»t  not,  Mr.  Saville." 

My  nature  at  times  was  changed  from  what  it  hail  been  iiince  I  was 
from  the  mnd-house.  I  cast  a  glance  at  the  woman*  which 
t  understood  and  tcared. 

**  Mention  not  this  subject  again,  madam,  and  leave  mc  I  would 
llenlene." 

I  was  disturbed  by  what  the  housekrc'iHT  luid  told  me.  She  waa 
Pdying.  It  was  well.  I  wJMlicd  her  to  die.  1  felt  that  until  she  waa 
dead*  mr  heart  could  not  be  brought  to  forgive  her. 

I  walked  imt,  and  bent  my  steps  upwards  the  lodging  which  Has- 
Itioca  had  formerly  occupied.  1  found  the  woman  of  the  house  at  home. 
land,  witli  a  calnine»et  which  I  Imve  since  tuarveUiad  at,  1  drew  from 
llier  all  the  particulars  of  their  sojourn  at  her  hooae»     They  luid  been 
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living  with  her  about  ten  months  before  the  death  of  Hastings,  who, 
she  understoodlj,  had  been  entirely  deserted  by  his  relations,  hut  why 
she  knew  not.  About  a  month  previous  to  the  decease  of  Hastings, 
he  came  home  one  night,  saying  that  he  had  been  waylaid  by  a  ruf- 
fian and  much  injured,  and  he  had  never  risen  from  hi&  bed  again. 

I  ventured  to  ask  "  if  Mr.  Harris  and  his  wife  lived  happily  to- 
gether?" 

Tlie  woman  shook  her  head.  "  There  was  a  strange  mystery  about 
them,"  said  she,  '*  which  1  never  could  rightly  make  ouL  She  was 
ever  gentle  and  obedient;  but  still  there  was  something  unlike  a  wife, 
I  used  to  think,  whenever  she  addressed  him.  And  he,  sir, — poor 
man  I  we  should  not  speak  ill  of  the  dead, — but  when  he  came  home 
— from  the  gaming-house,  we  often  thought — how  he  used  to  strike 
and  beat  her,  telling  her  to  go  to  her  Mr*  Saville!  He  was  jealous 
of  you,  sir,  I  su})pose,  but  I  am  certain  without  cause;  for  she  was  an 
angelr  sir,  if  ever  angel  was  born  upon  this  earth. — ^But  you  are  ill, 
sir.     What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  I,  riattig  suddenly;  "  I  am  better  now  ;" 
and  pressing  my  purse  upon  the  woman,  I  rushed  from  the  house. 

God  of  justice  I  how  dreadful  ts  thy  vengeance,  and  how  thou  oft- 
times  makest  the  sinner  work  out  his  own  punishment  I   I  thought  not  J 
of  the  wife  at  first, — ^I  thought  of  Isabella  Denham.     My  heart  dwelt ' 
upon  her  once  more  as  1  had  first  beheld  her  at  the  theatre, — the 
young,  the  lovely,  the  innocent  being  of  former  days.     I  remembered 
when  but  to  see  her  for  a  moment  at  the  window  was  happiness  un- 
speakable,— when  even  tlie  pressure  of  her  hand  in  mine  was  a  bless- 
ing and  a  delight  to  me.     And  to  think  that  this  creature,  who  had'] 
Iain  in  my  bosom,  who  had  been  tended,  watched,  almost  served, 
with  a  degree  of  love  akin  to  idolatry, — who  Iiad  never  seen  one 
glance  of  ui]kindness  from  me,  who  had  heard  no  tone  from  my  lips 
save  of  affection — too  often  of  foolish  weakness;— to  think  that  thia 
creature  should  have  become  the  slave,  the  drudge, — the  spurned  and 
beaten  drudge  of  a  brutal  miscreant, — the  thought  was  too  horrible!  < 

I  had  scarcely  entered  my  own  house  when  Mrs.  Martin  sought  me. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  sir  !*'  she  said  in  agitation,  **  come  and  take 
your  last  leave  of  my  mistress.  She  is  dying,  and  has  prayed  to  see 
you  once  more." 

I  followed  her  in  silence.  I  met  Herbert  at  the  door  of  the  room. 
**  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  he.     He  was  in  tears. 

*'  I  am  too  weak,  Herbert ;  am  I  not  ?" 

He  pressed  my  hand, — "  No,  no," — and  he  left  me. 

I  entered  the  room  and  sat  down  by  her  side.  She  spoke  not  for 
some  minutes. 

"  I  wished  to  see  you  once  more,  Mr.  Saville,"   she  said  at  leng 
in  a  low  tone,  and  without  raising  her  eyes  to  my  face,  "  to  implore* 
not  your  pardon,  for  that  I  dare  not  expect ;  but  that  you  will  not 
curse  my  memory  when  I  am  gone.     You  would  not,  Edward," — and 
she  tremblingly  touched  my  hand  as  it  lay  upon  the  bed,^ — *'  if  youl 
knew  all,  or  if  I  could  tell  you  all." 

I  answered  something,  but  I  know  not  what. 

•*  I  have  been  guilty,"  she  resumed,  "but  I  did  not  meditate  guilt. 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  speak  the  truth.     I  was  betrayed  ;— and, 
the  rest  was  fear,  and  frenzy,  and  despair  !" 
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r.  I  COfM  conceive  that  now — I  could  believe  it: — I  did  believe  it, — 
and  I  was  human.  I  took  both  her  hands  in  mine :  **  Look  at  me, 
Isabella  I  look  in  my  face!'* 
She  did  so,  but  with  hesitation^  and  as  she  did  so  she  started.— 
"Nay,  we  are  both  altered;  but  other  miseries  might  have  done  this. 
I  forgive  you  from  my  heart  and  from  nty  »oul.  As  we  first  met,  ao 
shall  we  now  part.  All  shall  be  forgotten, — all  is  forgiven.  God  bless 
you !" 

lliosc  words  had  killed  her.  Her  eyes  dwelt  u|>on  me  for  one  mo- 
ment with  their  first  sweetness  in  them  ; — a  sigh,— and  earth  alone 
remained ! 
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WAKRANTEO    GENUINE. 

[A  young  lady  who  rejoices  in  the  apix^llalum  of  Czarina 
Amal>el!e  St.  Cloud  has  addressed  a  leiigthfnfd  e})istle  to  us,  in 
whifh  she  feelin^irly  (Ifplores  the  gradual  decline  and  iiownfull  iif 
the  Minerva  PresH.  She  has  favoured  us  with  a  catalogue  of 
her  unpublished  works,  and  a  spirit-stirring  extract  from  her 
last  manuscript  romance,  which  is  indeed  a  masterpiece  in  a  de- 

larlmenl  of  literature  now  unhappily  but  tcK>  much  neglecte*!. 

tVe  willingly  subjoin  both.  For  a  young  lady  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  Miss  St.  Cloud  is  the  most  volumiuuus  writer  we 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with.— Ed.] 

CATALOOtTB   OF    MISS    ST.  CLOUD's    UNPUBLI.HIIXD    WORKS. 

A  Nympholcpt  Lover;  or,  the  Whispering  Fmigus. 
Lycanthropy,  the  Wolfish  Exquisite. 
The  Vampyre's  Elixir;  or,  the  Undying  Wanderer. 
The  Spectre  Steam-boat's  Monster  Supercargo. 
The  Pawned  Shadow ;  a  Vision  of  Invisibility. 
Tlie  Idiot  Oracle  and  the  Infant  Wizard. 
Ventriloquism  :  the  Life  of  n  Fratricidal  Freemason. 
Dyke-impia,  the  Watery  Doublcgocr. 
Uaailiska,  the  Snaken^yed  Skeleton  o^"  Knniskillen. 
The  Last  Woman:  or,  the  i'arcntless  Pigmies. 
Amuletus's  Enchanted  Chessmen  ;  from  the  German, 
Second  Sight ;  or,  the  Crimson  Behemoth. 
Frozrn  Et  hoes ;  or,  Wraithology  :  a  Shetland  story. 
The  Evil  Ear;  a  legend  of  love. 
Venomgorgia,  the  Arsenic-eater ;  a  |>astoral  romance. 
The  Politics  of  the  (Jnonies;  a  satlfic  allegory. 
Pestilia,  the  Plague  Perie;  or,  the  Elenml  F^arthquake. 
The  I'og  Fairy ;  or,  a  I'irc  in  IHei't-diich. 
The  Hydra  of  Hyde  Park;  or,  High-life  Eclogues. 
Aristocratic  Atrocities;  or,  the  Banker's  Widow. 
Tlie  Fatal  Furbelow :  or,  the  Tempted  Templar. 
The  Murderous  Marchioness   of  Mesopotamia.      With  colourvd 
pUtes. 
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Boadicea  at  Jaugarnaut ;  interspersed  with  Delia  CruBcan  Poetry. 
Romanzritter  and  Nomansreden;  a  tradition  of  ancient  Norwegia. 

Extmct. 
"Let  the  tear  of  sensibility  be  wiped  for  the  simple  Clotilde,  who, 
fresh  as  an  opening  zoophyte,  awoke  her  aged  nurse,  FiJgita,  to  pre- 
pare her  for  die  evening  masque;  and  still  the  unconsciouis  being 
warbled, 

**  While  meekly  blends  die  azure  dew, 
And  starry  dawn  invests  tlie  grove, 
VVheo  I  is  te  Ding  doves  in  fancy  coo. 

O'er  faintest  dreams  by  memory  wove; 
Then  shall  die  blameless  brigand  bless 

The  suit  af  his  Bohemian  fair. 
Or  read  in  every  golden  tress 
Ttie  token  flowers  of  India's  air  ! 
Singing  (ink  a  tink,  fal  lira  la, 
Fal  lira  k,  sing  link  a  titik  V 

"  Graniercy  \"  quoth  the  garrulous  crone,  M-ho  had  numbered 
ninety  summers ;  "  will  ray  foster  babe  mock  with  troubadour  odes, 
and  ballads,  and  the  like,  one  whose  every  artery  hath  hardened  into 
a  tendon  ?  Hear  me,  wench,  and  tremble  !*'  In  an  uiiearthly  and 
sepulchral  tone,  slicgutturally  muttered  the  ancient  Runic  prophecy — 

**  Two  children,  each  of  spell -bound  moUier, 
Shall  meet,  and  one  shall  love  the  other; 
But  moUier  young,  and  mother  old, 
Each  the  blessing  shall  withhold. 
When  by  parent's  tootli  is  child's  flesh  riren, 
When  by  child's  hand,  parent  hurl'd  from  heaven. 
Then  shall  the  serfs  with  joy  be  tipsy, 
For  then  shall  the  robber  espouse  the  gipsy." 

Tlie  mysterious  FidgJta  disappeared.  Clotilde  i>ondered  o'er  the 
prediction.  She  was,  indeed,  the  natural  daughter  of  a  wealthy  ba- 
ron, by  some  beauteous  wanderer.  The  lawless  but  exemplary  idol 
of  her  heart  had  rescued  herself  and  nurse  from  these  Tartar  hordes, 
and  restored  her  to  her  fatlier,  in  whose  halls  she  had  been  received 
by  the  Hebrew  Duchess  Kctura  Boaz,  and  wooed,  somewhat  against 
the  will  of  that  mature  enchantress,  by  the  Danisit  Lord  Wooden 
Murkenhole,  whose  cause  Fidgitu  had  warmly  es(>oused.  Clotilde 
still  stood,  clammily  clasping  her  day-cold  hands,  as  her  sportive 
Grace  tripped  into  the  corridor. 

"  Is  the  Lady  Guitterzwartz  turned  puritan?"  she  asked  with  her 
wonted  wit,^ 

*•  Not  at  all,"  was  the  dignified  reply ;  for  the  high  patrician  blood 
which  had  descended  from  the  old  Romans  to  our  fair  })apist  ill 
brooked  the  familiarity  of  the  IsracJitish  dame. 

"  Lady  Clotilde,"  resumed  the  Dudiess  Ketura,  playing  witli  the 
handle  of  the  dagger  which  marked  her  caste,  and  \vhich,  like  other 
Creoles  of  that  region  aitd  period,  she  wore  stuck  in  her  plaid  bonnet^ 
*'  I  must  tell  your  ladyship " 

"  Nothing  about  that  W'ootleu  Murkenhole!"  interrupted  Clotilde. 
*♦  Were  he  a  sable  pagan  Esquimaux  bowing  to  the  abominations  of 
Isis,  I  could  not  regard  him  with  more  repugnance." 

"  lla!"  laughed  her  Grace  of  Buu;e,  "  lis  only  when  Guzman  goals  \ 
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his  gondola  beneath  die  spreading  cocoa-treeB^  and  strikes  his  gan- 
JMD  to  tlie  pruise  of  thy  charms,  that  thou  art  pleased,  flirting  Tory  I 
Truly,  friend  Clotilde^  I  Uttle  dreamed,  an'  please  you,  when,  flying 
from  the  invatling  Nonnans,  I  Icil  the  luxurious  woods  of  Dover,  and 
the  contingent  mountains  of  Cheshire^  that  I  should  find  thee,  mj 
own — no  matter !  so  unlike  in  taste  to  thy  hapless — hush  !" 

"Oh,  Albion !"  sighed  Clotilde,  "  decidedly  thou  must  be  the  queen 
of  cities.  Thy  gallant  outlaws  and  highwaymen  will  with  joy  the  bride 
of  Guzman  greet;  for,  rather  than  wive  the  Rosicrucian  Murkcnhole, 
I  will  throw  myself  olf  Mount  Damthopovit»  or  into  the  monastery  of 
St.  Kussaublastre." 

"  3Iy  lovely  pupil,"  said  Ketura,  '*  had  far  better  accompany  me  to 
the  niunchen-halt,  where  the  kookcn  vrow  is  already  serving  up  the 
duntarags." 

Clotilde  followed  her  friend.  What,  then,  was  her  amaze  at  find- 
ing the  phorontrom  tilled  witli  armed  men,  headed  by  the  rejected 
and  vindictive  Wooden  !  To  seize  his  victim ;  to  place  her  in  the  fatal 
trot'jo^geur;  to  drive  across  the  extensive  crags  of  Smashaltobitz;  to 
consign  her  to  the  dungeons  of  Gluniunough, — was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  Fidgita  apprised  tlie  Chevalier 
Ciu/man  of  his  lady's  peril ;  that  nobleman,  we  may  well  imagine,  lost 
no  time  in  attempting  to  succour. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  chateau.  Between  those  fated  women 
stood  the  unforgiving  one. 

"  Mot  111  rs  botli  !*'  he  uttered,  pointing  jocosely.  "  Mother,  traitress 

yui  '   part  no  more.    Alothcr,  rival  to  your  daughter,  Jewess 

V>r  (»ii.j,^i  cc,  y  ou  have  lost  your  Clotilde.  Vainly,  like  your  sires,  may 
you  wander  crying  Chloe!  Chloel  till  she  too  is  old  Clo — till — " 

But  we  draw  the  curtain  o'er  his  savage  joy.  Poison  and  potgnard 
had  been  pacilic  penances  to  those  he  dealt  tlie  Duchess,  ere,  with  de- 
lirious haste,  he  ascended  with  hid  wretched  parent  in  the  aerial  car. 
The  Lady  Ketura,  meanwhile,  fled  to  her  skiff,  which,  but  for  the  in- 
cantations of  the  wizard  Cinrius,  she  could  not  have  Hteered,  her  wrists 
being  yet  stiff  from  the  thumb-screws  applied  to  extort  her  unutter- 
able secret.  Thus  for  weeks  did  they  buffet, — one  with  ether,  tlie 
other  with  the  waves, — without  touching  even  earth,  much  less  any 
more  palatable  food.  Their  squalid  tatters  spread  {>esiiicnce  around^ 
and  the  rage  of  hunger  gnawed  them  both. 

It  was  now  that  the  volcano  began  to  spout  its  tragic  lines  of  liquid 
fire:  a  furious  tempest  added  shipwreck  to  tlie  scene.  A  fluminK 
brand  from  the  irruption  lighted  on  the  sail, — the  confla^uiion  spread* 
— u  spiral  blaze  darted  on  high, — the  roiir  of  combustion  utiuouuced 
tliat  it  had  ignited  the  infcninl  gas,  and  tlie  accunK^I  oiTunaut  was 
precipitated  on  the  shore.  Kcturn  now  remembered  how  the  hud 
loved,  and  crawled  to  kiss  the  dear  perfidiou«  .Murkenholc.  Bats, 
toads,  lemurs,  owls,  snails,  s])ider»,  an«l  other  reptilou«  vermin,  hiimily 
bwet  her  loathsome  way,  gibbering  with  too  intilligible  triumph  ;  but, 
Ifluing  her  back  agaitut  a  rock,  and  fimily  placing  her  foot  before, 
rfM  ahoated,  *'  Come  one,  come  all  I  tbia  rock  shall  fly  (mva  its  firm 
base  aa  toon  as  Ketura!" 

He  of  the  charmed  Itfo  had  fallen  unharmed,  and  hearing  this  he- 
roic defiance,  ruahed  to  consummate  his  hellish  vengeance.  But  the 
Dm  htJiK  of  Boas  anticipated  his  asking  eye.     MaJly  she  dashed  her 
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veined  temples  against  the  jagged  rock^ — all  wa*  black  darknesa. 
Wooden  hurried  farward, — slipped, — felU  Was  it  the  ocean  foaro  which 
rendered  his  path  precarious?  He  scooped  up  some,  in  the  hollow  of 
his  band,  to  quench  his  burning  thirst,  and  lend  him  voice  for  one 
more  vow  of  hate  I  Holy  nature  I  his  slide  wa«  formed  of  Ketura'* 
brain  I — 'twas  that  his  lip  had  touched.  Still,  as  life  ebbed  from  her 
gangrenous  coagulated  wounds,  her  lacerated  arms,  like  crushed  vi- 
pers, wound  their  torn  muscles  round  his  felon  kuee.  With  a  glare  of 
fury  he  beheld  the  demon  laughing  o'er  his  prey,  but,  as  the  master 
of  the&e  forfeit  eouls,  spumed  the  already  putrescent  masses  of  still 
conscious  mortality  into  the  turgid  sable  of  that  yawning  gulf :  their 
life-rending  shriek  awaked  the  distant  bandits*  who  had  been  deaf  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature-     What  sight  awaits  them? 

Now  all  the  gods  to  speed  I  it  is  the  Steam  Beacon  of  the  Rail- 
road, which  begins  to  flare  in  token  of  their  chieftain's  victory :  and 
lo  I  he  cornea,  bearing  in  one  hand  two  papers ; — the  first,  a  free 
pardon  for  himself  and  gallant  band;  the  second,  a  restitution  of  big 
Italian  estates,  as  the  rightful  Count  Cigaro.  In  his  other  hand  he 
leads  the  rescued  Clotilde,  followed  by  her  venerable  father  Sir  Gun- 
terzwartz;  and  if  a  momentary  cloud  o'ershadowed  their  spirits  at  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  it  was  dissipated  on  the  morrow  at  the  altar  of 
Hymen,  where  the  Druidic  high-priest,  assisted  by  his  patriarchs, 
conferred  the  blushing  hand  of  Clotilde  on  the  joy-o'erflowed  eye  of 
her  devoted  Guzman  ;  announcing  to  the  assembled  senate  this  moral 
lesson, — that  necromancy  dislocates  every  vital  tie;  but  that  when- 
e'er irregular  valour  substitutes,  in  favour  of  injured  beauty,  the  bou- 
doir of  bliss  for  the  dungeon  of  despair,  there  is  in  such  exchange  no 
robbery. 

To  this  we  cau  only  add,  that  Miss  St.  Cloud  and  a  young 

(gentleman  we  know  might   write   a   delightful   book    between 
them  ;    and  that  the  sooner  they  form  a  literary  partnership,, 
the  better. 
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On  freeing  "  The  Young  Fcttrm,"  John  Bakktsteh,  toddling  up  Gower-strett, 
af'lcr  hi  had  attained  ftit  seventieth  birthday. 

WaiTTEH    BY  SIR  GEORGE   EOSE,   AND   COHMUMICATED   BY   J.    P     UARLET,   ESQ. 

WjTn  seventy  years  upon  his  back. 
Still  is  my  honest  fnend  *^  Young  Jack," 
Nor  spirits  clieck'd  nor  fancy  slack, 

Bui  fresh  a^  any  daisy. 
Though  Time  has  knock'd  tiis  stumps  about, 
He  cannot  bowl  his  temper  out ; 
And  all  the  Banniitter  is  stout, 

Although  the  steps  be  craxy. 
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HANDY  ANDY— No.  11. 

Anuy  walked  oul  of  tht?  room  with  an  air  of  supreme  lriutnph»  hav- 
ing laid  Uie  letters  on  the  table,  and  left  the  inquire  staring  uftcr  him 
in  perfect  amazement, 

"  Well,  by  the  holy  Paul  J  that  *s  the  most  extraordinary  genius  1 
ever  came  across,"  was  the  ttoliloquy  the  master  uttered  a»  the  ser- 
vant closed  the  door  after  him  ;  and  the  squire  hroke  the  seal  of  the 
letter  that  Andy's  blundering  had  so  long  delayed.  It  was  from  his 
law-agent,  on  the  subject  of  an  expected  election  in  the  county  which 
would  occur  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  then-sitting  member  :  —  it 
ran  thus : 

'•  Dubhn,  Thursday. 

'•My  dear  s«uire, — I  am  making  all  poHsibIc  exertions  to  have 
every  and  the  earliest  information  on  the  tiubjcct  uf  the  election.  I 
say  the  election, — because,  though  the  seat  for  the  county  is  not  yet 
vacant,  it  is  impossible  but  (hat  it  must  tsoori  be  so.  Any  other  man 
than  the  present  member  nmst  have  died  lung  ago ;  but  Sir  Timothy 
Trimmer  has  lK*en  so  undecided  all  hl.s  life  that  lie  cannot  at  present 
make  up  his  mind  to  die  ;  and  it  is  only  by  Death  himself  givmg  tlie 
casting  vote  that  the  question  can  be  decided.  The  vvrit  for  the  vii- 
cant  county  is  expected  to  arrive  by  every  mail,  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  am  on  the  alert  for  information.  You  know  wc  are  sure  of  the 
barony  of  Hallygloughgutthery,  and  the  boys  of  Killanntaul  will  mur- 
der any  one  that  dares  to  give  a  vote  against  you.  We  are  sure  of 
Knockdoughty  alM3,  ami  the  very  pigs  in  (ilanamuck  would  return 
you ;  but  I  must  put  you  on  your  guard  in  one  point  where  you  least 
expected  to  be  betruyed.  ^  ou  told  me  you  were  sure  of  Neck-or-no- 
thing  Hall :  but  I  can  tell  you  you  're  out  there :  for  the  muster  of  the 
aforesaid  is  working  heaven  and  earth  to  *end  us  all  to  h — 11.  He 
backs  lite  other  interest ;  for  he  is  so  over  head  and  curs  in  debt,  tluit 
he  is  looking  nut  for  a  pension,  and  hopes  to  get  one  by  giving  his  in- 
terest to  the  Honourable  SacloUlc  8catterbrnin,  who  sits  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Old  Goosclwrry  at  present,  but  whose  friends  think  his  ta- 
lent* arc  worthy  of  a  county.  If  .Sack  winji,  Ncck-or* nothing  get*  a 
pension, — that 's  /toz,  1  had  ^fr<)in  the  best  authority.  1  lodge  at 
•  milliner's  here: — no  matter;  More  when  I  tee  you.  But  don't 
be  afraid ;  wc  'II  bag  Sack,  and  diKtance  Neck-or*nothing.  But,  se- 
riously speaking,  it'n  a  d — d  good  joke  that  Olirmly  should  use  you 
in  this  manner,  who  have  been  mi  kind  to  hiui  in  money  matters ; 
but,  as  the  old  »ong  says,  *  Poverty  purijs  gotxl  company  ;'  and  he  ia 
so  cursed  [Mxir  that  he  can't  afford  to  know  you  any  longer,  now 
that  you  have  lent  him  all  thr  monry  you  had,  and  the  pension  in 
prtujiTctu  la  ttm  much  for  hi  I  'II  be  down  with  you  again 

■»  soon  as  I  can,  for  I  hate  t)<  u  ul  town  a^  I  do  (X)iM)n.     They 

have  Mltrrod  Stephen's  Green — rtnntti  it,  I  should  say.  They  have 
tjdcen  Jiway  the  big  ditch  that  was  round  it,  where  1  used  to  hunt 
wntcr-ralj»  when  a  boy.  They  arc  destroying  the  place  with  tJicir 
d — d  improvemeDta.  All  the  dogs  arc  well,  I  hope,  and  my  favouriff 
bitch,     kemember  me  to  Mrt.  Egan,  Whom  all  admire. 

My  dear  squire, 
Yuur's  per  quire, 
"  To  UdmuM  Ijfftntf  /v>y.  Merryalc."         MtiiiTQUoii  Mirapuv." 
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Murtough  Murphy  was  a  great  character,  as  may  be  guessed  from 
his  letter.  He  was  a  country  attorney  of  good  practice  ; — gootl,,  be- 
cause he  could  not  help  it, — for  he  was  a  clever,  ready-witted  fel- 
low, up  to  all  sorts  of  trap,  and  one  in  whose  hands  a  cause  was 
very  safe ;  therefore  he  had  plenty  of  clients  without  his  seeking 
them.  For,  if  Murtough's  practice  had  depended  on  his  looking  for 
it,  he  miglit  have  made  broth  of  his  own  parchment ;  for  though, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  good  attorney,  he  was  so  full  of  fun 
and  fond  of  amusement,  that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  business  be- 
ing thrust  upon  him  he  was  bo  extensive  a  practitioner.  He  loved 
a  good  bottle,  a  good  hunt,  a  good  joke,  and  a  good  song,  as  well  as 
any  fellow  in  Ireland ;  and  even  when  he  was  obliged  in  the  way 
of  business  to  press  a  gentleman  hard, —  to  hunt  his  man  to  the 
death, — he  did  it  so  good-humouredly  that  his  very  victim  could 
not  be  angry  with  him.  As  for  those  he  served,  he  was  their  prime 
favourite ;  there  was  nothing  they  could  want  to  be  done  in  the 
parchment  line  that  Murtough  would  not  find  out  some  way  of  do- 
ing; and  he  was  so  pleasant  a  fellow,  that  he  shared  in  the  hospitalitj 
of  all  the  best  tables  in  the  county.  He  kept  good  horses,  was  on 
every  race-ground  within  twenty  miles,  and  a  steeple-chase  wa» 
no  steeple-chase  without  htm.  Then  he  betted  freely,  and,  what  *« 
more,  won  his  bets  very  generally;  but  no  one  found  fault  with 
him  for  that,  and  he  took  your  money  with  such  a  good  grace,  and 
mostly  gave  you  a  bon-niot  in  exchange  for  it,— so  that,  next  to  win- 
ning the  money  yourself,  you  were  glad  it  was  won  by  Murtough 
Murphy. 

The  squire  read  his  letter  two  or  three  times,  and  made  his  com- 
ments aa  he  proceeded.  *'  *  Working  heaven  and  earth  to  send  us  to  — ' 
So,  that's  the  work  O'Grady's  at  —  that's  old  friendship, — d— d 
unfair;  and  after  all  tlie  money  I  lent  him  too; — he'd  better  take 
care — I  '11  be  down  on  him  if  lie  plays  foul ; — not  that  I  'd  like  that 
much  either ;^ — -but — Let  *s  see  who's  this  is  coming  down  to  oppose 
me?^ — Sack  Scatterbrain — the  biggest  fool  from  this  to  himself; — the 
fellow  can't  ride  a  bit, —  a  pretty  member  for  a  sporting  county  I  '  I 
lodge  at  a  milliner's' — divil  doubt  you,  Murtough;  I '11  engage  you 
do. — Bad  tuck  to  him!— he'd  rather  be  fooling  away  his  lime  in  a 
back-parlour,  behind  a  bonnet-shop,  than  minding  the  interests  of 
the  county.  *  Pension' — ha.'- — wants  it  sure  enough; — take  care, 
O'Grady,  or  by  the  powers  I  '11  be  at  you. — You  may  baulk  all  the 
bailifts,  and  defy  any  other  man  to  serve  you  with  a  writ ;  but,  by 
jingo !  if  I  take  the  matter  in  hand,  I  'II  be  bound  I  '11  get  it  done. 
•  Stephen's  Green  —  big  ditch  —  where  I  used  to  hunt  water*rats.*— 
Divil  sweep  you.  Murphy  I  you'd  rather  be  hunting  water-rats  any 
day  than  minding  your  business. — He 's  a  clever  fellow  for  all  that. 
'Favourite  bitch — Mrs.  Egan.'  Ayl  there  ^s  the  end  of  it — with  his 
bit  o'  po'thry  too  I     The  divil  I" 

The  squire  threw  down  the  letter,  and  then  his  eye  caught  th« 
other  two  that  Andy  had  purloined. 

"  More  of  that  stupid  blackguard's  work  f — robbing  the  mail^no 
less  ! — that  fellow  will  be  hanged  some  time  or  other.  'Egad,  maybe 
they  ni  hang  him  for  this !  What 's  best  to  be  done  ? — Maybe  it  will 
be  the  safest  way  to  sec  who  they  are  for,  and  send  them  to  the 
parlies,  and  request  they  will  say  nothing :  -that 's  it." 
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The  inquire  here  took  up  the  letters  that  lay  before  him,  to  read 
their  superscriptions ;  and  the  first  he  turned  over  was  directed  to 
Gustavus  Granby  O'Grady,  Esq.  Neck-or -nothing  Hall,  Knockbo- 
therum.  This  was  what  is  called  a  curious  coincidence.  .lust  us  he 
had  been  reading  all  about  O'Grady's  intended  treachery  to  him, 
Jiere  was  a  letter  to  that  individual,  and  with  the  Dublin  poHt-mark 
o,  and  a  very  grand  seal. 
The  squire  examined  the  arms,  and,  tliough  not  versed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  heraldry,  hti  tliought  he  rcmembured  enough  of  most  of  the 
LAnna  he  had  seen  to  say  that  this  armorial  bearing  was  a  strange 
pone  to  htm.  He  turned  the  letter  over  and  over  again,  and  looked 
at  it  back  and  front,  with  an  expression  in  his  face  that  said,  as  plain 
ait  countenance  could  speak,  "I'd  give  a  trifle  to  know  what  i*  inside 
of  this."  He  looked  at  the  seal  again  :  "  Here  's  a — goose,  I  think  it 
is,  sitting  in  a  bowl,  witli  cross-bars  on  it,  and  a  S|}O0U  in  its  mouth ; 
hke  the  fellow  thai  owns  it,  maybe.  A  goose  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth  !  Well,  here  's  Uie  gable-end  of  a  house,  and  a  bird  silting 
on  the  top  of  it.  Could  it  be  Sfwrrow  ?  There 's  a  fellow  culk-d 
^fiparrow  that 's  under-secretary  at  the  Castle.  D — n  it !  I  wish  1 
"  new  what  it 's  about." 

The  squire  threw  down  the  letter  as  he  said  "  d — n  it,"  but  took  it 
up  again  in  a  few  seconds,  and   catching  it  cdgcM'isc  between  his 
fore-nnger  and  thumb,  gave  a  gentle  pressure  that  made  the  letter 
pnpc  at   its  extremities;   and   the  squire,  exercising   that  sidelong 
glance  which  is  peculiar  to  postmasters,  waiting-maids,  and  magpies 
who   inspect  marrow-bones,   peeped  into  the  interior  of  the  epistle, 
aying  to  himself  as  he  did  so,   "All  's  fair  in  war,  and  why  not  in 
■•leclioneering?"     His   face,  which  was  screwed  up  to  the  scruti- 
|Bi%ing  pucker,  gratlually  lengthened  as  he  caught  some  words  that 
ivcre  nn   the  last   turn-over  of  the  sheet,  and  so  could  be  read  tho- 
roughly, and  his  brow  darkened  into  the  deepest  frown  as  he  f!^— if4 
these    lines :    "  As  you  very   properly  and  pungently  remark,  poor 
is   a   bladder  —  a   mere  fUadtier."     "  Am  I   a  ItUiddher  f   by 
3aiU« !"  said  the  squire,  tearing  the  letter  into  pieces  and  throwing  it 
Bto  the  fire.     "  And  so,  .HisiJter  O'Grady,  you  say  I  'm  a  bladdher  !" 
"^and  the  blood  of  the   Eguns  ro«e  at  the  head  of  that  pugnacious  f«> 
tnily  Ntridud  up  and  d<»wn  the  room :  **  1  'II  bladdher  you,  my  buck,— 
I  'II  settle  your  hash  !" 

Here  he  torik  up  the  poker,  and  made  a  very  angry  lunge  at  Cht 
fire,  thnt  did  not  wont  stirring,  and  tlicrc  he  beheld  the  letter  btiaillg 
nierrily  away.  He  drop^U'd  the  poker  ns  if  he  had  caught  it  by  tlw 
hot  end,  as  he  exclaimed,  *'  What  the  d — I  shall  I  do  ?  I  'vo  buroC 
the  letter  I"  This  threw  the  squire  into  a  fit  of  what  he  was  wool  to 
call  his  "  considering  cap ;"  and  he  sat  with  liis  feet  on  the  fender 
^£»r  some  minute*,  occasionally  muttering  to  himself  what  he  began 
Vith,>-'*  What  the  d— I  shall  1  do?  It't  all  owing  to  that  infenial 
indy — I  '11  murder  that  feibw  some  time  or  otlier.  If  he  hadn't 
ought  it,  1  shouldn't  have  seen  it — to  be  sure,  if  I  hadn't  looked ; 
but  thru  the  temptation — a  saint  couldn't  ha\  nd  it.     Con- 

found it  !  what  a  stupid  trick  to  burn  it.     Ari  <  .  too— must 

burn  that  as  welt,  and  miv  nothing  about  eiUur  ot  them;"  aiid 
Jmt  took  up  the  second  btter,  imd,  merely  looking  at  llie  addreti* 
tbrvw  it  into  the  lire.    He  then  rang  the  bell,  and  deairad  Andy 
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to  be  sent  to  him.  As  soon  as  that  ingenious  individual  made 
his  appearance,  the  squire  desired  him  with  peculiar  emphasis  to 
shut  the  door,  and  then  opened  upon  him  with, 

*'  You  unfortunate  rascal  !'* 

"  Yis^  your  honour." 

"Do  you  know  that  you  might  be  hanged  for  what  you  did  to-day?" 

"  What  did  I  do,  sir  ?"      , 

'*  You  robbed  the  post-office." 

*'  How  did  I  rob  it,  sir?" 

"  You  took  two  letters  you  had  no  right  to." 

**  It 's  no  robbery  for  a  man  to  get  the  worth  of  his  money." 

**  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  ytm  stupid  villain  !     I'm  not  jok 
you  absolutely  might  be  hanged  for  robbing  the  post -office.*' 

'*  Sure  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  harm  in  what  I  done ;  and  for 
that  matther,  sure,  if  they  're  sitch  woodherful  value»  can't  I  go  back 
again  wid  'em  ?" 

**  No,  you  thief.  I  hope  you  have  not  said  a  word  to  any  one 
about  it." 

•*  Not  the  sign  of  a  word  passed  ray  lips  about  it." 

"  You're  sure  ?" 

<'  Sartin." 

"  Take  care,  then,  that  you  never  open  your  mouth  to  mortal 
about  it,  or  you  '))  be  hanged,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Andy  llooney." 

"  Oil,  at  that  rate  I  never  wilU  But  maybe  your  honour  tliinks  I 
ought  to  be  hanged?" 

**  No, — because  you  did  not  intend  to  do  a  wrong  thing;  but,  only 
I  have  pity  on  yuu,  I  could  hang  you  to-morrow  for  wliat  you've 
done." 

*'  Thank  yoUj  sir." 

"  1  've  burnt  the  letters,  so  no  one  can  know  anything  about  the 
business  unless  you  tell  on  yourself:  so  remember, — not  a  word." 

"  Faith,  I  *11  be  as  dumb  as  the  dumb  baste." 

"Go,  now;  and,  once  for  all,  remember  you'll  be  hanged  so  sure  as 
you  ever  mention  one  word  about  this  affair." 

Andy  made  a  bow  and  a  scrape,  and  left  the  squire  who  hoped 
the  secret  was  safe.  He  then  took  a  ruminating  walk  round  the 
pleasure-grounds,  revolving  plans  of  retaliation  upon  his  false  friend 
O'Grady ;  and  having  determined  to  put  the  most  severe  and  sudden 
measure  of  the  law  in  force  against  him  for  the  monies  in  which  he 
was  indebted  to  him,  he  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  Murtough  Mur- 
phy from  Dublin  to  execute  his  vengeance.  Having  settled  this  in 
his  own  mind,  he  became  more  contented,  and  said,  with  a  self-satis> 
fied  nod  of  the  head,  "  We  '11  see  who  's  the  biaddher." 

In  a  ^Gw  days  Murtough  Murphy  returned  from  Dublin,  and  to 
Merry  vale  he  immediately  procetnled.  The  squire  opened  to  him 
directly  his  intention  of  commencing  hostile  law  proceedings  against 
O'Grady,  and  asked  what  most  summary  measures  could  be  put  in 
practice  against  him. 

•*OhI  various,  various,  my  dear  squire,"  said  Murphy;  "bull 
don't  see  any  great  use  in  doing  so  yc/, — he  has  not  openly  avowed 
himself." 

"  But  does  he  not  intend  to  coalesce  with  the  other  party?" 
"I  believe  so;— that  is,  if  he  '«  to  get  the  pension." 
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"  Well,  ai]d  that  's  as  good  as  done,  you  know ;  for  if  they  want 
hi  tn,  the  pension  is  eaiily  managed." 

'*  I  *m  not  80  sure  of  that." 

"  Why,  they  're  as  plenty  as  blackberries." 

*•  Very  true  ;  but,  you  see,  Lord  Gobblc»town  swallows  all  the  pen- 
siona  for  his  own  family ;  and  there  are  a  great  raany  complaints  in 
the  market  against  liim  for  plucking  that  blackberry-bush  very  hare 
indeed ;  and  unless  Sack  Scatterbrain  has  swingeing  interest,  the  pen- 
sion may  not  be  such  an  easy  thing." 

*'  But  still  O'Grady  has  shown  himself  not  my  friend." 

"  My  dear  squire,  don't  be  so  hot:  he  has  not  ghotcn  himself 
yet " 

"  Well,  but  hii-  means  it." 

"  My  dear  squire,  you  oughtn't  to  jump  a  conclusion  like  a  twelve- 
foot  drain  or  a  fivf-bar  gate." 

"  Well,  he  's  a  bluckgimrd." 

"  No  denying  it ;  and  therefore  keep  him  on  your  side,  if  you  can, 
or  he  *1I  be  a  troublesome  customer  on  the  otlier." 

"  1 11  keep  no  icmjs  with  him; — I  11  slap  at  him  directly.  What 
can  you  do  that 's  wickedest  ? — latitat,  capias — fce-faw-funi,or  what- 
ever you  call  it?" 

**  Hollo  I  squh-c,  you  're  overrunning  your  game :  maybe,  after  all, 
he  won't  join  the  Scatterbrains,  and " 

**  1  tell  you  it 's  no  matter  ;  he  intended  doing  it,  and  that's  all  the 
same.     I  'II  slap  at  him, — I  '11  blister  him  I" 

Murtougli  >ftjrpliy  wondered  at  this  blind  fury  of  the  squire,  who, 
being  a  guocl-liuniuurcd  and  good*natured  fellow  in  gc;ieral,  puzzled 
the  attorney  the  more  by  his  present  manifest  mulignity  against 
O'Cirady.  15ut  hf  had  not  seen  the  turn-over  of  the  letter;  he  had 
not  seen  ••  bladdher" — the  real  and  secret  cause  of  the  "  war  to  the 
knife"  spirit  which  was  kindled  in  the  squire's  breast. 

'*  Of  course  you  can  do  what  you  please ;  but,  if  you  *d  take  a 
friend's  advice " 

"  I  ten  you  I  'U  blister  him." 

"  He  certainly  blrtl  you  very  freely." 

"  1  '11  blister  him,  I  tell  you,  and  that  smart.  Lose  no  time,  Mur. 
phy.  m^  bov :  let  loose  the  dogs  of  law  on  him,  and  harass  him  till 
Kc  'd  w  ish  the  d— t  had  him." 

"  Just  as  you  like :  but ** 

*•  I  'II  have  it  my  own  way,  I  tell  you ;  so  say  no  OMirt.*' 

*•  I  'II  commence  against  him  at  once  then,  as  you  wish  it :  but  it 't 
no  use,  for  you  know  varjt  well  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  starve  him," 

**  Let  me  alone  for  that ;  I  '11  be  bound  I  'II  Und  fellows  to  get  Uia 
inside  of  him." 

**  Why,  his  house  is  barricaded  like  a  jail,  and  Iw  bat  dogt  WOVigll 
to  bait  all  the  bulls  in  the  country." 

**  No  matter ;  just  tend  me  the  blister  for  him,  and  I  '11  engage  I  H 
•tick  it  on  him." 

**  Vrrv  well,  squire ;  you  shall  have  the  blister  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
got  ready.  I  11  tell  you  whenever  you  n»ay  send  over  to  me  for  it< 
and  your  messenger  shall  have  it  hot  and  warm  for  him.  Good*b'yc, 
•quire  t" 

**  Guod-b'ye,  Murphy  t^loee  no  time'* 
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"  In  ihe  twitikling  of  a  bed-post.     Are  you  gobg  to  Tom  Durfy'i 

steeple -chase  ?" 

<*  I  'm  not  sure." 

**  I  've  a  bet  on  it.  Did  3*ou  see  the  Widow  Hanagan  lately  ?  You 
didn't?  lliey  say  Tom  's  pusliing  it  strong  there.  The  widow  has 
money,  you  know,  and  Tom  does  it  all  for  the  love  o'  Uod  ;  for  you 
know,  squire,  there  are  two  things  God  hales, — a  coward  and  a  poor 
roan.  Now,  Tom 's  no  coward  ;  and,  that  he  may  be  sure  of  the  love 
o*  God  on  ihe  other  score,  he  's  making  up  to  the  widow ;  and,  as  he  's 
a  slashing  fellow,  she  *9  notHiing  loth,  and,  for  fear  of  any  one  cutting 
him  o\iU  Tom  keeps  as  sharp  a  look-out  af^er  her  as  she  does  after 
him.  He  's  fierce  on  it,  and  looks  pistols  at  any  one  that  attempts 
putting  his  coiitether  on  the  widow,  wliile  she  looks  "  as  soon  as  you 
plaze,"  as  plain  as  an  optical  lecture  can  enlighten  the  heart  of  man: 
in  short,  Tom  's  all  ram's  horns,  and  the  widow  all  sheep's  eyes. 
Good-b'ye,  squire !"  And  Murtough  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  can- 
tered down  the  avenue,  singing. 

Andy  was  sent  over  to  Murtough  Murphy's  for  the  law  process  at 
the  appointed  time ;  and,  as  he  had  to  pai^s  through  the  village,  Mrs. 
Egan  desired  him  to  call  at  the  apothecary's  for  some  medicine 
that  was  prescribed  for  one  of  the  children. 

"  VVhat  '11  I  ax  for,  ma'am  ?" 

**  I  'd  be  sorry  to  trust  to  you,  Andy,  for  remembering.  Here  'b 
the  prescription ;  take  great  care  of  it,  and  Mr.  M'Grane  will  give 
you  something  to  bring  back ;  and  mind,  if  it  's  a  powder,  don't  let 
it  get  wet  as  you  did  the  sugar  the  other  day." 

"  No,  ma'am." 

'*  And  if  it 's  a  bottle,  don't  break  it  as  you  did  the  last." 

'*  No,  ma'am." 

"  And  make  haste." 

*'  Yis,  ma'am  ;"  and  off  went  Andy. 

In  going  through  the  village  he  forgot  to  leave  the  prescription 
at  the  apothecary's,  and  pushed  on  for  the  attorney's:  there  he 
saw  Murtough  Murphy,  who  handed  him  the  law  process,  enclosed 
in  a  cover,  with  a  note  to  the  squire. 

"  Have  you  been  doing  anything  v&ty  clever  lately,  Andy?"  said 
Murtough. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Andy, 

"  Did  you  shoot  any  one  with  soda-water  since  I  saw  you  last  ?" 

Andy  grinned. 

"  Did  you  kill  any  more  dogs  lately,  Andy  ?" 

"  Faix,  you're  too  hard  on  nie,  sir  :  sure  I  never  killed  but  one  dog, 
and  that  was  an  accident " 

"  An  accident  f — D — n  your  impudence,  you  thief  1  Do  you  think, 
if  you  killed  one  of  the  pack  on  purpose,  we  wouldn't  cut  the  wery 
heart  out  o'  you  with  our  huiitiiig-wlups?" 

"  Faith,  1  wouldn't  doubt  you,  sir  :  hut,  sure,  how  could  I  help 
that  divil  of  a  mare  runnin*  away  wid  me,  and  thrainplin'  the  dogs  ?" 

"  Why  didn't  you  hold  her,  you  thief?" 

"  Mould  her,  indeed! — you  just  might  as  well  expect  to  stop  fin! 
among  tlax  as  that  one." 

"  Well,  be  off  with  you  now,  Andy,  and  take  care  of  what  I  ga« 
you  for  the  squire." 
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**  Oh»  never  fear»  sir/'  said  Andy,  as  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
homeward.  He  stopped  at  the  apothecary's  la  the  village  to  execute 
his  commission  for  the  **  misthis.'  On  telling  the  son  of  Galen  that 
he  wanted  some  physic  *•  for  one  o'  the  childre  up  at  the  big  house," 
tlie  dispenser  of  the  healing  art  asked  whcU  physic  he  wanted. 

**  Faith,  I  dunna  what  physic*" 

«  What  'b  the  matter  with  the  child  I" 

"  He  's  sick,  sir." 

«  I  suppose  so,  indeed,  or  you  wouldn't  be  sent  for  medicine. — 
You  're  always  making  some  blunder.  You  come  here  and  don't  know 
what  description  of  medicine  is  wanted." 

«*  Don't  I  ?"  said  Andy  with  a  great  air. 

"  No,  you  don't,  you  oniadhaun !"  said  the  apothecary. 

Andy  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  and  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  paper 
his  mistress  entrusted  him  with  until  he  had  emptied  them  thoroughly 
of  their  contents  upon  the  counter  of  the  shop;  and  then  taking  the 
prescription  from  the  collection,  he  said,  "  So  you  tell  me  I  don't 
know  the  description  of  the  physic  I  'ni  to  get.  Now,  you  see  you  're 
out ;  for  that 's the descrijition"  And  he  slapped  the  counter  imprea- 
sivcly  with  his  band,  as  he  threw  down  the  recipe  before  tlie  apo- 
thecary. 

While  the  medicine  was  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  Andy, 
be  commenced  resturing  to  his  pockets  the  various  parcels  he  had 
taken  from  ihem  in  hunting  for  the  recipe.  Now,  it  happened  that 
he  had  laid  them  down  close  beside  some  articles  that  were  com- 
pounded, and  scaled  up  for  going  out,  on  tlie  apothecary's  counter ;  and 
as  the  law  process  which  Andy  had  received  from  Murtough  Murphy 
chanced  to  resemble  in  form  another  enclosure  that  lay  beside  it, 
containing  a  blister,  Andy,  under  the  influence  of  his  pc*culiar  genius, 
popped  the  blister  into  his  pocket  instead  of  the  packet  which  had 
been  confided  to  him  by  the  attorney,  ami  having  obtained  the  no- 
ceuary  medicine  from  MKjrane,  rode  home  witii  great  self-compla- 
cency that  he  had  not  forgot  to  do  a  single  thing  that  had  been  en- 
tniated  to  him :  "  1  'm  all  right  this  time,"  said  Andy  to  himself. 

Scarcely  liad  he  \v\\  the  apothecary's  shop  when  another  mesaen- 
ger  alighted  at  its  door,  and  asked  "  If  Squire  O'Grady't  things  mm* 
retdy  ?" 

"  Tlicre  tliey  are,"  said  the  innocent  M'Cirane,  pointing  to  the  bot- 
tles, boxes,  and  btitter^  he  liad  made  up  and  set  aside,  little  dream- 
ing tlutt  the  blister  had  been  exchanged  tor  a  law  process :  and  Sfjuire 
O  Grady's  own  mesKcnger  popped  into  his  pocket  the  legal  initrumcnt, 
that  it  was  an  much  as  any  seven  men's  lives  were  wortli  to  bring 
within  guanbot  of  Neck-or-notJ)ing  Hall. 

I  lomc  b«  W0DC,  and  th«  sound  of  the  old  gate  creaking  on  its  hinges 
at  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  awoke  the  deep-mouthed  dogs  around 
the  house,  who  rushed  infuriate  to  the  spot  to  devotir  the  unholy 
intruder  on  the  peace  and  privacy  of  the  [latrician  U'Cirady ;  but  they 
recognised  the  old  grey  hack  and  his  rider,  and  ijuieily  wagged  their 
tails  and  trotted  back,  ami  licked  their  liptt  at  the  tlioughl«  of  the 
bftiliff  they  had  hoped  to  eaU  The  door  of  Neck-or-nothing  JIail 
was  carefully  untmrred  and  unchained,  und  the  nurse-tcoder  wn* 
handed  the  parcel  I'rom  tlie  upfithec^ry'*,  and  re-ascendcd  to  th«  sick- 
room with  slippered  foot  us  quietly  as  she  could ;  for  the  renowDcd 
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O'Grady  was,  according  to  her  account,  "  as  cross  as  two  sticks ;" 

and  she  protested,  furtliermore,  "  that  her  heart  was  grey  with  him." 
Mrs.  O'Grady  was  near  the  bed  of  the  sick  man  as  the  nurse- tender 
entered. , 

"  Here's  tlie  things  for  your  honour  now,"  Baid  she  in  her  most 
soothing  tone. 

"  I  wish  the  d — I  had  you  and  them !"  said  O'Grady, 
*<  Gusty,  dear  V  said  his  wife.     Hhe  might  have  said  stormy  instead 
of  gusty. 

♦«  Oh !  they  '11  do  you  good,  your  honour,"  said  the  nurse-tender, 
curtsying,  and  uncorking  bottles,  and  opening  a  piU-box. 

"Curse  them  all!"  said  the  squire.  "  A  pretty  tlting  to  have  a 
gentleman's  body  made  a  perfect  sink  for  these  blackguard  doctors 
and  apothecaries  to  pour  their  dirty  stuff  into — laugh  !" 

"  Now,  sir,  dear,  there's  a  httle  blisther  just  to  goon  your  chest — 
if  you  plaze — — " 
"  Awftatr 

"  A  warm  plasther,  dear." 
"  A  blister  you  said,  you  old  diril  T 
♦*  Well,  sure,  it's  something  to  relieve  you," 

The  squire  gave  a  deep  growl,  and  his  wife  put  in  the  usual  appeal 
of"  Gusty,  dear  I" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you?  how  would  you  like  it?     I  wish 

you  had  it  on  your •" 

"  'Deed-an-deed,  dear,^ — "  said  the  nurse-tender. 
"  By  the  'ternal  war  I  if  you  say  another  word,  I'll  throw  the  jug 
at  youT* 

'*  And  there's  a  nice  dhrop  o'  gruel  I  have  on  the  fire  for  you," 
said  the  nurse,  pretending  not  to  mind  the  rising  anger  of  the  squire, 
as  she  stirred  the  gruel  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
marked  herself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  said  in  a  mumbling 
manner,  '*  God  presarve  us  !  he 's  the  most  cantankerous  Christian  I 
ever  kera  across  I" 

"  Show  me  that  infernal  thing !"  said  the  squire. 
"  What  thing,  dear?" 

*'  You  know  well  enough,  you  old  hag ! — that  blackguard  blister  I** 
**  Here  it  is,  dear.     Now,  just  open  the  brust  o'  your  shirt,  and  let 
me  put  it  an  you." 

"  Give  it  into  my  hand  here,  and  let  me  see  it." 

**  Sartinly,  sir; — but  I  think,  if  you'd  let  me  just " 

•'  Give  it  to  me,  I  tell  you  I"  said  the  squire,  in  a  tone  so  fierce  that 
the  nurse  paused  in  her  unfolding  of  the  j»acket,  and  handed  it  with 
fear  and  trembling  to  the  already  indignant  O'Grady.  But  it  is  only 
imagination  can  figure  the  outrageous  fury  of  the  squire,  when,  on 
opening  the  envelope  with  his  own  hand,  he  beheld  the  law  process 
before  him.  There,  in  the  heart  of  his  castle,  m  ith  his  bars,  and  bolts, 
and  bull-dogs,  and  blunderbusses  around  liim,  he  was  served — ab90> 
Uitely  served, — and  he  had  no  doubt  the  nurse-tender  was  bribed  to 
betray  him. 

A  roar  and  a  jump  up  in  bed,  first  startled  his  wife  into  terror,  and 
put  the  nurse  on  the  defensive. 

"  You  infernal  old  strap  I"  shouted  he,  as  he  clutched  up  a  hand- 
ful of  bottles  on  the  table  near  him  and  flung  them  at  the  nurse,  who 
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was  near  the  fire  at  the  time ;  and  she  whipped  the  pot  of  gruel  from 
the  grate,  and  converted  it  into  a  means  of  defence  against  the  phial- 
pelting  storm. 

Mrs.  O'Gratly  rolled  lierself  up  in  the  bed-curtains,  while  the 
nurse  screeched  ♦*  murthcr !"  and  at  last,  when  O'Grady  saw  that 
bottles  were  of  no  avail,  he  scrambled  out  of  bed,  shouting,  •*  Where 's 
my  blunderbuss !"  and  the  nurse-tender,  while  he  endeavoured  to  get 
it  down  from  the  rack,  where  it  was  suspended  over  the  mantel- 
piece, bolted  out  of  the  door,  which  she  locked  on  the  outside,  and 
rjtn  to  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  house  for  shelter. 
•  In  the  mean  time,  how  tared  it  at  Merryvale  ?  Andy  returned  with 
his  parcel!  for  tlie  squire,  and  his  note  from  Murtough  Murphy,  which 
ran  thus: 

**  My  dear  SQume. — I  send  you  the  blisfer  for  O'Grady,  as  you 
insist  ou  it ;  but  I  dunk  you  won't  Hnd  it  easy  to  serve  him  with  iU 

"  Your  obedient  and  obliged, 

«  MuRTouoH  Murphy." 
«  To  Edward  Egan,  E»q.  Merrytfaie" 

The  squire  opened  the  cover,  and  when  he  saw  a  real  instead  of  a 
figurative  blister,  grew  crimson  with  rage.  He  could  not  speak  for 
some  minutes,  his  indignation  was  so  excessive.  "  So !"  said  he,  at 
last,  "  Mr.  Murtough  Murphy — you  think  to  cut  your  jokes  with  me, 
do  you?     By  all  that 's  sacred  I  I  'II  cut  such  a  joke  on  you  with  the 

Ibiggest  horsewhip  I  can  find,  that  you  '11  remember  it.  *  Uear  squirt^ 
J  tend  you  ihe  blister.'     Bad  luck  to  your  impidence  !    Wait  till  awhile 

lago — that's  all.  By  this  and  that,  you'll  get  such  a  blistering  from 
me  that  all  the  spermaceti  in  M*Grane'«  shop  won't  cure  you." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  RICHARDSON 

THE  SHOWMAN. 

JVitk  a  Peep  at  Bartholomew  Fair, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  FIS»En*S  NATIONAL  POHTRAIT  GALLERY. 

Scvenieentfi  EdiHoti)  4A>. 

Is  a  periodical  like  the  present,  a  contributor,  if  he  really  have 
anything  in  him,  ought  to  set  off  at  score*    Such  is  my  deterraination. 

Works  of  tlie  sort  can  only  be  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  three 
rare  qualities,  namely.  Wit,  Humour,  and  entertaining  Fiction.  The 
first  has  been  compared  to  a  razor,  which  '*  cuts  the  most  when  ex- 
quisitely keen  j"  the  second  I  will  venture  to  liken  to  a  table-knife, 
which  slashes  away  at  all  on  the  board,  and  the  best  when  broadly 
shining  and  tolerably  sharp  in  the  edge;  and  the  last  is  familiar 
enough  to  everybody,  under  the  term  of"  throwing  the  hatchet."  But 
whatever  the  instrument,  be  it  razor,  or  knife,  or  axe,  it  is  quite  es- 
sential that  it  should  never  lose  its  temper. 

Mais  I'audace  est  commune,  et  le  boo  sens  est  rare; 
Au  lieu  d't-ire  piquant,  aouvcut  on  est  bizarre: 

which,  being  freely  translated,  means, 

In  life  ihere  's  »o  much  impudence, 
And  very  liule  common  sense, 
Tiiat  writers  iryitig  to  be  witly, 
Are  ooly  foolish:  more 's  the  pily  ! 

"  The  showman," — for  so  was  this  eminent  individual  designated 
by  tlie  world  at  large,  and  so  upon  memorable  occasions  he  called 
himself, — was,  it  will  be  felt,  a  title  of  high  distinction.  When  we 
look  around  us,  and  see  how  many  men  are  playing  lahowmen,.  and 
how  miserably  they  succeed,  we  shall  at  once  be  convinced  that  no- 
thing but  very  superior  merit  could  have  won  for  Richardson  the  glory 
of  the  definite  "  the."  He  was  not  showing  off  himself,  but  others: 
he  was  not  showing  off  his  own  follies,  but  the  follies  of  society.  Thus, 
instead  of  being  a  laughing-stock,  he  laughed  in  his  own  sleeve ;  and 
by  keeping  a  fool,  instead  of  making  a  fool  of  himself,  he  eschewed 
poverty,  and  ultimately  died  in  the  odour  and  sanctity  of  wealth. 

Richardson  originated  at  Great  Marlow,  in  the  county  of  Bucks  ; 
the  very  name  of  the  place  seeming  to  intimate  that  lie  was  born  to 
achieve  greatness.  Whether  he  was  lineally  descended  from  the  au- 
thor of  Clarissa  Harlowe  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  a  disputed 
fact.  There  was  a  family  resemblance  between  them;  both  were 
country  gentlemen,  and  both  wore  top-boots. 

For  breeding,  Mr.  Richardson  was  indebted  to  the  parish  work- 
house,— fair  promise  of  his  future  industry.  In  those  days  the  |K)or 
laws  had  not  been  amended  ;  and  children,  being  victualled  satisfacto- 
rily, generally  throve  accordingly.  Under  correction  be  it  spoken, 
workhouses  in  country  towns  Were  then  far  from  being  houses  of 
correction.     So  our  hero  grew  up. 

When  big  enough,  he  acquitted  himself  with  reputation  in  the  em- 
ployment of  out  o*  door  activity ;  for  he  never  resembled  the  lazy  fel- 
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low  reduced  by  idleness  to  want,  who  said  in  excuse,  "  When  they 
bid  mc  go  to  the  ant  to  learn  wisdom,  I  am  almost  always  going  to 
luy  uncle's." 

From  Marlow,  after  due  probation,  young  Richardson,  it  is  stated, 
sought  his  fortunes  in  the  metropolis,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Mr.  Khodes,  a  huge  cow-keeper — a  colossus  in  the  milky  way.  Here 
it  is  probable  he  acquired  a  taste  for  pastorale,  at^d  that  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  the  Welsh  language  which  rendered  his  dialogue  in 
after-times  so  strikingly  rich  and  Celto-Doric  Some  etyroologiiU 
tlience  infer  that  it  was  Pick't;  but  we  don't  believe  it. 

We  never  read  the  life  of  an  actor  or  actress  without  being  told, 
about  the  periotl  oi'  Richardson's  career  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
Ihat  the  ** ruling  passion"  took  such  strong  poaaeBiion  of  them,  that 
Uiey  must  break  all  bounds,  run  away,  and  join  some  strolling  com- 
pany,  to  "  imp  their  wings,"  or  some  flight  of  that  sort.  So  it  hap- 
pened with  our  hero :  he  cut  the  cows,  and  hastened  to  adhere  to  Mrs. 
Punlcy,  then  performing  with  unprecedented  success  in  a  cJub-room 
at  Shadwell,  a  small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Wapping.  The  houses 
were  crowded ;  receipts  to  tlie  full  amount  of  nve  shillings  nightly 
crowned  tlicir  efforts,  and  the  corps,  consisting  of  two  gentlemen  and 
two  ludics,  divided  the  five  among  four,  playing  as  it  were  all  fours  in 
a  fives  court.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Richardson  resolved  to 
extend  his  fame,  and  accordingly  visited  many  parts  of  the  province*, 
•larring  it  from  the  ShadweU  boards.  Mighty  as  must  have  been  hit 
deserts,  he  met  with  no  Bath  manager,  no  Tate  Wilkinson,  no  Muc> 
ready  or  Kemble,  to  appreciate  his  histrionic  talents.  One  night, 
having  accidentally  witnessed  a  representation  of  the  School  for  Sam* 
dal,  he  fancied  he  could  play  the  little  broker ;  so  he  returned  to 
London,  and  took  a  small  shop  in  that  line  of  business.  About  the 
year  ninety-six,  he  was  enabled  to  rent  tlie  Harlequin,  a  publio-lioUM 
near  the  stage-door  of  old  Drury,  and  much  frequented  by  drUMtlo 
wights.  It  was  of  one  of  these  tliat  Richardson  used  to  tell  his  most 
eUiborate  pun.  Being  asked  if  he  did  anything  in  tl)c  dramatic  line, 
he  answered,  *'l  do  more  or  less  in  it  in  every  way :  1  do  what  I  can  in 
llie  first  Hyllabic,  dram,  and  in  the  first  two  syllables,  drttma  ;  in  the 
last  two  Byllal>les,  attic^  I  am  to  be  seen  Qy/cry  night ;  and  in  tlic  last, 
tick — m'  eye!  1  wish  you  knew  my  exertions." 

It  was  not  to  lie  expected  tliat  the  Harlequin  could  last  long  with- 
out a  change  ;  for  not  only  was  the  sign  contrariwise  thereto,  but  the 
place  itself  was  a  change-house.     Our  lantUord  therefore  let  it ;  and 
.  crying  **  Damned  bo  he  that  lets  me !"  bought  a  caravan,  engaged  a 
[OMnpaoy  from  among  his  customers,  and  opened  his  first  booth  at 
Btrtnolomew  Fair.     But  the  name  of  this  famed  annual  aasetoblage— 
^  new,  alas  !  in  a  deep  decline— is  enough  to  tempt  a  scribbler  fiir  hire 
lo  brandi  off  into  nn  episode.     And  here  it  is. 

Proclaimed  on  the  :ird  of  September,  to  last  during  three  lawful 

rdays,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  proclmuaiiuii,  *'  Bartholomew   Faire,"  as 

rappears  from  a  pamphlet  under  that  title,  printed  for  Richard  Harper, 

1st  the  Bible  and  Hurpe,  in  Smithlield,  a.  d.  1641,  began  on  ilir  iMth 

of  August,  old  style.     AlKJUt  the  year  1102,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry 

the  First,  Uahere,  a  minstrel  of  the  king,  ftiundcd  the  priory,  hospital, 

•nd  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smithlield,  us  requested  by  the 

[aaiat  himself  in  a  dream,  and,  it  is  presumed,  ujton  a  bed  where  l' 
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rlMl  k  vas  to  be  flea'd  alive.  Raherc  was  the 
mt  tkcrevas  a  grand  row  with  Boniface,  Arch- 
n  a  visitation,  when  sundry  skulls  of  canons, 
k  «cf«  crad»d,  which  probably  suggested  that  the 
ate  «9iM  be  vccT  ^SgBtAe  for  an  annual  fair.  Henry  the  Second 
•WMiiaffty  gntttod  chat  priTflege  to  the  clothiers  of  England  and  the 
4Hf«a  tf  I^mmhm ;  and  his  charter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  is 
«gttM|  la  tkia  day.  Theretofore  called  ''  The  Elms,"  from  the 
i  vkich  adorned  it,  Srailhfield  became  in  turn  a  place  for 
I  jMstSy  toomainents,  pageants,  and  feats  of  chivalry ;  a  market 
roattfeandhay:  a  scene  of  cruel  executions:  and  one  where,  as  old 
$ao«  ac^HMBts  us,  loose  serving-men  and  quarrelsome  persons  re- 
»ort«U  and  made  uproars,  thus  becoming  the  rendezvous  of  bullies  and 
iKiAvv^s,  till  it  earned  the  appropriate  name  of  "  Ruffians'  Hall."  King 
!Sohwtton»  alias  Jacobus  Primus,  caused  it  to  be  paved  two  hundred 
tad  twenty  years  agone,  which  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Master 
^llw  Strange-ways,  whose  statement  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Lord 
IftMror  of  1614  had  never  opened  a  railroad,  like  Lord  Mayor  Kelly 
m  ISdH  Tlien  and  there  our  ancient  civic  magnates  were  wont  to 
vUspon  themselves  with  witnessing  **  wrastlings,"  shooting  the  broad 
«rrvw  and  flights  for  games,  and  hunting  real  wild  rabbits  by  the 
^jQ  boys,  with  great  noise  and  laughter. 

InMtertor  to  the  priors,  and  superior  to  the  sub-priors  of  St.  Bartho* 

lOMtv,  the  canons  have  been  succeeded  by  common  guns ;  and  tlie 

fhMHM  by  fried  pigs,  the  most  renowned  viand  of  the  festival;*  the 

I  have  given  place  to  monkeys,  and  the  recluses  to  showmen. 

\  are  the  mute  abilities  of  Father  Time.     "The  severall  enormi- 

!)'«?«  aod  misdemeanours,  which  are  there  seene  and  acted,"  are  they 

,  U|MUi  record?  '*  Hither  resort  (says  Master  Harper,  ll>41)  people 

I^T  »3X  *n>t\»,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poore,  from  cities,  townes,  and 

Mi^HuilrvH :  nf  all  sects,  Papists,  Atheists,  Anabaptists,  and  Brownists; 

au4  i^f  all  iHuiditions,  knaves  and  fooles^  cuckolds  and  cuckoldmakers, 

c«  and  imndcrs,  rogues  and  rascalls,  the  little  loud-one  and  the 

wanton.     The  faire  is  full  of  gold  and  silver  drawers :  just  as 

I  ik  to  (he  fishmonger,  so  is  Bartholomew  Faire  to  the  pick-pocket. 

I  U  hi*  high  Imrvest,  which  is  never  bad  but  when  his  cart  goes  up 

fuc.     Scunc  of  your  cut-purses  are  in  fee  with  cheating  coster- 

rt.     They  have   many  dainty  bails  to  draw  a  bit ;  fine  fowlers 

oy^are,  for  every  finger  of  theirs  is  a  lime-twigge  with  which  they 

ICiAUh  vlottereln.     They  are  excellently  well  read  in  physiognomy,  for 

|^iv>  will  know  bow  strong  you  are  in  the  purse  by  looking  in  your 

u.x     )u«d,  for  the  more  certainty  thereof,  they  will  follow  you  close, 

'  leave  you  till  you  draw  your  purse,  or  they  for  you,  though 

Newgate  for  iL" 

II  hif.  I'i very-day  Book  (Part  X.),  furnished  an  excellent  view 

t.  full  of  curious  dramatic  and  other  matter.     He  describes 

lit'  18:^5,  among  whicK  ti/tro/ws,  Richardson's  theatre  figures 

Jy.    The  outside,  he  tells  us,  was  above  thirty  feet  in  height, 

l>icd  one  platform  one  hundred  feet  in  width.     The  platform 

.^,  .  v.,y  elevated,  the  back  of  it  lined  with  green  baize,  and  festooned 

*  u,  •*(<•»  ih«  fried  pi(;s  were  other  most  famous  delicacies,  wiiich  to  this 
■■  '|«aiv  vbsok'KJ.    They  were  called  ia»4trg€S.—Ev. 
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with  deeply-fringed  crimson  curtains,  except  at  two  places  where  the 
money-takers  sat,  in  roomy  projections  fitted  up  like  Gothic  shrinc- 
work,   with    columns   and   pinnacles.     There  were   fifteen  hundred 
■variegated  illumination  lamps,   in  chandeliers,  lustres,  wreaths,  and 
fiestoons.     A  band    of  ten   musicians  in    scarlet  dresses,  similar  to 
those  worn  by  his  Majesty's  Beefeaters,  continually  played  on  various 
instruments;  while  the  performers  paraded  in  their  gayest  •* proper- 
lies"  before   the  gazing  multitude.     Audiences  rapidly  ascended  on 
each  performance  being  over  ;  and,  paying  their  money  to  the  receivers 
in  their  Gothic  seats,  hod  tickets  in  return,  which,  being  taken  at  the 
1  doors,  admitted  them  to  descend  into  the  **  theatre."     The  pcrform- 
Iftnces  were  the  Wandering  Outlaw,  a  melodrama,  with  the   death  of 
Ithc  villain,  and  appearance  of  the  accusing  spirit ; — a  comic  harlecjuin- 
f  mde,  Hartequin  Faustus ; — and  concluding  with  a  splendid  panorama, 
painted  by  the  first  artists. — Boxes,  two  shillings;  pit,  one  shilling; 
and  gallery,  sixpence. 

The  theatre  held  nearly  a  thoysand  people,  continually  emptying 
and  filling,  and  Uie  peHbrmances  were  got  over  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  !  And,  though  anticipating  a  little  of  our  personal  narrative, 
we  may  as  wdl  mention  iicre,  that  occasionally,  when  the  outside  plat- 
form was  crowded  with  impatient  spectators  waiting  for  their  turn  to 
be  admitted,  tliougli  the  performances  had  not  lasted  more  tlmn  five 
[minutes,  Mr.  Richardson  would  send  in  to  inquire  if  John  Over-ytn^ 
there,  w  hich  was  the  well-known  signal  to  finish  off-hand,  strike  the 
gong,  turn  out  the  one  audience,  and  turn  in  their  successors,  to  see 
Bi  much  of  the  Outlaw,  the  Devil,  or  Dr.  Faiiwlus.  as  time  permitted. 
Ben  Joniinn's  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair  in  1614  explains  many  of 
its  ancient  humours,  and  particularly  the  eating  of  Bartholomew  pig, 
already  noticed,  and  not  to  be  repeated,  as  wc  detiire  to  pen  some- 
thing more  to  the  purpose  in  Smithfield  than  a  dry  antiquarian  essay, 
though  it  relate  to  liarcs  playing  on  the  tabor,  or  tigers  taught  to 
pluck  chickens.     In  the  latter  way  a  ballnd  of  1655  may  suAot. 

lu  55,  may  I  never  thrive 

If  I  tell  ye  any  more  than  is  true, — 
To  London  she  came,  bearing  of  d)c  &me 

or  a  fiur  tbt'y  cull  Borliioluiuew. 

In  houses  of  boaidi  men  walk  upon  cords. 

At  ^aiy  as  squirrelM  crtck  (ilberdi ; 
But  ibe  cui-pur«es  they  do  bite,  and  rub  away, 

But  those  we  suppose  to  be  ill  birdi. 

For  a  Mnny  you  may  lee  a  fine  puppet  play. 

And  fur  iwu[>eiicv  a  rare  piec«  of  art; 
And  a  ptfrmy  a  csinn,  I  dare  iwcar  •  mao 

May  put  ux  of  'em  into  a  quart. 

Tli«ir  tighu  be  »o  rich,  is  able  to  bcwiicii 

The  brart  of  a  very  fine  OUUl^ ; 
Here  '«  I'aUcot  tJniel  bete,  and  Fair  Kosoinood  there, 

Aod  th6  hiatory  of  Susanna. 

At  Pye-corner  end,  mark  well,  my  good  finrnd, 

Tta  a  very  fine  dirty  place ; 
Wh«re  there 's  more  arrows  and  bows,  the  Lord  above  koowiy 

Than  vras  bandied  at  Cbcvy  Chase. 
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Then  at  Smillifield  Bars,  betwixt  the  ground  and  tlie  stars, 
Tliere  %  a  place  Uiey  call   Shoemaker^s-Kow, 

Where  ibat  you  wasiy  buy  shoes  ever^  day. 
Or  go  barefoot  all  the  year,  I  tro. 

In  1715  the  largest  booth  ever  erected  was  in  the  centre  of  Sraith- 
field,  "for  the  King's  Players;"  and,  in  later  times,  we  read  of  Gar- 
rick  going  to  see  the  pieces  at  Yates'  and  Shuter's  booth.  Hogarth 
in  his  youth  painted  scenes  for  a  famous  woman  who  kepi  a  droll  io 
the  fair ;  and  the  oM  lady  refused  to  pay  because  Dutch  metal  wa« 
vised  instead  of  real  gilding  with  leaf-gold.  Pidcock  and  Polito  ex- 
hibited their  finest  animals;  Astley  his  troop  of  horse,  succeeded  by 
Saunders.  Puppet -shows,  or  motions,  as  they  were  called,  were  also 
always  popular  here  ;  and  giants,  dwarfs,  and  whatever  was  singular 
in  nature,  or  could  be  made  to  seem  so  by  art,  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  wonders  and  favourites  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Having  now  brouglu  **  f^ie  Showman"  to  the  management  of  what 
he  might  have  designated  the  National  Theatre,  with  the  long-esta- 
blished Jonases,  Penleys,  Jobsons,  et  hoc  geniin  omne  as  his  rivals,— 
the  commencement  of  a  career  of  half  a  century's  duration, — may  we 
not  jiause  to  point  towards  him  the  finger  of  admiration  ?  What  are 
the  lessees  of  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  when  compared  to  him  ? 
\VTiat  have  they  done,  or  what  are  they  likely  to  do,  for  the  legiti- 
mate drama,  when  compared  to  him  ?  He  was  a  manager  who  paid 
his  performers  weekly  on  the  nail ;  meaning  by  "  the  nail"  the  drum- 
head. On  the  Saturday  evening,  assembling  them  all,  willing  and 
buoyant,  around  him,  he  spread  the  sura  tola!  of  their  sohiries  upon 
the  drum, — not  double  base,  tike  the  frauds  of  modern  managers, — and 
then  there  was  a  roll-call  of  the  most  agreeable  description.  Some- 
times the  merry  vagabonds  would  shove  one  another  up  against  their 
paymaster ;  but  the  worst  of  his  resentment  was  to  detect  the  larker 
if  he  could,  and  pay  him  last;  or,  if  sorely  annoyed,  forget  to  invite 
him  to  the  following  supper:  punishments  severe,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  still  the  sufferers  had  their  money  to  comfort  themselves 
withal,  and  were  not  obliged  to  wait,  like  the  waits  in  the  streets  at 
midnight,  till  after  Christmas  for  tlie  chance  of  their  hard-earned 
wages.  And  he  was  grateful,  too.  When  marked  success  attended 
any  performer  or  performance,  a  marked  requital  was  sure  lo  follow. 
The  Spotted  Boy  was  a  fortune  to  him,  though  not  all  so  black  as 
Jim  Crow  ;  and  his  affection  grew  with  his  growth.  His  portrait 
adorned  the  Tusculum  of  the  Showman;  and,  after  his  death,  he 
could  not  withdraw  the  green  silk  curtain  from  it  without  shedding 
tears.  Had  that  boy  lived  to  be  a  man,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
Richardson  would  have  made  him  independent  of  all  the  dark  specks 
on  life's  horizon.  As  it  was,  he  was  treated  as  by  a  father  like  a 
spotless  boy,  and  buried  in  the  catacombs  of  the  race  of  Richardson. 

Next  to  the  Spotted  Boy,  the  performer  whom  Richardson  most 
boasted  of  having  belonged  to  his  company  was  Edmund  Kean.  He, 
with  Mrs.  Carey,  quasi  mamma,  and  Henry,  qwijfi  brother,  were 
engaged  by  our  spirited  manager ;  and  Kean,  over  liis  cups,  used  to 
brag  of  having,  by  tumbling  in  front  of  the  booth,  luiTOhled  hundreds 
of  bumpkins  in  to  the  spectacles  within.  He  did  Tom  Thumb  us  liny 
Booth  does  now  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
viz.  1806,  is  stated  to  have  played  Norval,  and  Motley  in  the  C^slle 
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Spectre,  for  him  at  Battersea  fair.  Another  story  adds,  that  he  was 
called  on  to  recite  Iiis  Tom-Thumbery  before  George  the  Third  at 
Windsor;  but  we  will  not  vouch  for  tlic  truth  of  the  newspaper  anec- 
dote. 

From  the  metropolitan  glory  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  the  transition  to 
the  principal  fairs  of  the  kingdom  was  obvious.  Mr.  Richardson 
went  the  whole  hog,  and,  in  so  doing,  had  nearly  gone  to  the  dogH. 
At  that  revolutionary  period,  neither  the  fairs  nor  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  in  a  wholesome  condition.  Politics  are  ever  adverse  to 
amusements.  Vain  was  the  attempt  to  beguile  the  snobbery  of  their 
pence;  and  our  poor  caravan,  like  one  in  the  deserts  of  the  Stony 
Aruby,  tolled  on  their  weary  march  with  full  hearts  and  empty  sto- 
machs. At  length  it  is  told,  at  Cambridge  Fair, — well  might  it  be 
called  by  its  less  euphonous  name  of  Stirbitcli,  so  budly  did  the 
speculation  pay,— that  Richardson  and  his  clown,  Tom  Jefferies,  of 
facetious  memory,  were  compelled  to  lake  a  sort  of  French  leave  for 
London,  leaving  much  of  their  materiel  in  pawn.  Undamped  by  ad- 
versity,  they  took  a  fiddler  willi  them ;  and  the  merry  trio  so  ena- 
moured the  dwellers  and  wayfarers  upon  the  road,  that  they  not  only 
extracted  plentiful  supplies  for  themselves,  but  were  enabled  to  pro- 
vide sufficiently  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  main  body  of  the  com- 
pany, who  followed  at  a  judicious  and  respectable  distance. 

The  pressure  from  without  was,  however,  luckily  but  of  temporary 
endurance ;  and  Richardson  was  soon  well  to  do  again  in  the  world. 
Fair  succeeded  fair,  and  he  succeeded  with  all.  His  enterprise  was 
great,  and  his  gains  commensurate.  He  rose  by  degrees,  and  at 
length  became  tlie  most  renowned  of  dramatic  caterers  for  those 
dauea  who  are  prone  to  enjoy  the  unadulterated  drama.  Why,  his 
mere  outside  by-ploy  was  worth  fifty  times  more  than  tlie  inside  of 
large  houses,  to  witness  such  trash  as  has  lately  usur|>ed  the  stagey 
Atsd  pushed  Tragedy  from  her  throne,  and  Comedy  from  her  stool.  Of 
these  memorabilia  we  can  call  to  mind  only  a  few  inatances;  but  tlicy 
speak  volumes  for  the  powers  of  entertaining  posaetsed  by  our  hera 

It  was  at  Peckham  one  day, — and  a  day  of  ruin  and  mud, — when 
Richardson,  stepping  from  the  steps  of  his  booth,  as  iMoncey,  the  king 
of  the  beggarst  was  shovelling  past  on  hi*  boards^  happened  to  slip 
and  fall.  We  shall  not  readily  forget  the  good-humour  with  whick 
he  looked,  not  up.  but  level,  upon  his  cum{>anion,  and  sweetly  said, 
**  'Faith  I  friend,  it  seems  that  neither  you  nor  I  c^n  keep  our  feot." 

At  Uruok  Green,  as  the  fair  and  happy  were  crushing  up  to  the 
nay-door,  a  pretty  servant-girl  was  among  the  number.  "  I  should 
like  to  hirr  that  gu^l,"  said  a  daiHiy  to  his  comrade.  **  I  rather  guess 
you  would  like  to  toioer  her,"  whispered  Mr.  fL  in  bis  ear.  But  she 
was  a  good  loast  and  not  at  all  like  the  French  Mntleman's  maid,  to 
whom  her  master  uttered  these  humiliaUDg  words:  **  Bah !  yuu  arre 
a  verry  bad  girl,  and  1  shall  make  you  no  better." 

Mr.  R.  misliked  drunkenness  in  liis  troop.  •♦  A  fellow,"  he  ca&> 
claimed  to  one  he  was  rating  for  tliis  vice, — "  a  fellow  who  gels  tipar 
every  night  will  never  be  a  riunfj  man  in  any  profession." 

In  a  remote  village  some  accident  had  deitroyctl  a  grotto  neces- 
aary  to  tlie  representation  of  the  piece  entitled  ♦'  The  Nymphs  of  the 
Grotto."     \^liat  was  to  be  done  ?     There  was  uo  nmchiuist  williin  « 
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hundred  miles!     "  Is  there  not  an  underlaker /'  exclaimed  Mr.  R.': 

"  he  could  surely  execute  a  little  shell-work !" 

In  an  adjoining  booth  at  CambtTwx'll  was  exhibited  a  very  old 
man,  whom  the  placards  declared  to  huve  reached  a  hundred  and  fire 
years  of  age.  "  Here  is  a  pretty  thing  to  make  a  show  of,"  observed 
R.  *'*A  wonder,  indeed  !  Why,  if  my  graudlather  had  not  died,  he 
would  have  been  a  hundred  and  htcnfy  /" 

But  why  should  wc  dwell  on  his  facetia'?  Only  to  point  the  poig- 
nant grief  which  tells  us  we  shall  never  hear  them  more, — shall  never 
r  look  upon  his  hke  again !  Yes :  let  others  mourn  their  Prichards, 
their  (Jarricks,  their  Kerables,  and  their  Keans ; — our  keen  is  for 
thee,  Johri  Richardson^  the  undisputed  head  of  thy  profession,  the 
master-spirit  of  them  a!h  the  glory  of  the  mighty  multitude, 
"  Where  tbou  wert  fairest  of  Hie  Fair** 

And  how  liberal  thou  wert  I  Thou  wert  not  a  manager  to  debar 
from  their  just  privileges  thy  dramatic  brethren,  or  insult  the  lite- 
rary characters  who  honourably  patronised  thy  honourable  endea- 
vours. Thy  "  Walk  up  I"  was  open  and  generous,  Wlien  Jack  Ueeve 
and  a  party  from  the  Adelphi  visited  the  splendid  booth  at  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  tlie  veteran  recogxiised  his  brethren  of  the  buskin,  and 
immediately  returned  to  them  the  money  they  had  paid  on  entrance, 
disdaining  to  pocket  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  the  stage.  "  You»  or 
any  other  actor  of  talent/'  said  the  old  naan,  '"  are  quite  welcome  to 
visit  my  theatre  free  of  expense,"  '*  No,  no,'*  replied  Reeve,  ♦•  keep 
it,  or  (noticing  a  dissenting  shake  of  tlie  head)  give  it  to  the  poor." 
"  If  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  retorted  John,  *'  and  have  not  done  so 
alreadi/f  give  it  to  them  yourself;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
find  I  am  not  going  to  turn  parish  overseer." 

At  length,  alas  I  his  days — his  fair  days — were  numbered,  and,  as 
the  song  says,  "  the  good  old  man  must  die."  As  his  first,  so  was 
his  last  exhibition  at  Smithfield ;  but  Smithficid,  like  the  other  na- 
tional theatres,  shorn  of  its  splendour,  degenerate,  and  degraded.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  last  of  the  fairs :  others  had  been  abolished  and  put 
down;  and  this,  the  topmost  of  ihem  all,  was  sinking  under  the  niarch 
of  intellect,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  confusion  of  reform. 
Fairs  in  Britain  w^ere  ended,  and  it  was  not  worth  Richardson's  while 
to  live  any  longer.  He  retired,  tired  and  dejected,  to  his  "  Wood- 
land Cottage"  in  Horsemonger-lane  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14lh 
of  November  was  expected  by  the  Angel  of  Death,  His  finale  was 
serene:  his  life  had  been  strange  and  varied,  but  industrious  and 
frugal.  The  last  time  we  saw  him, — and  it  was  to  engage  him  on  his 
hist  loyal  and  public  patriotic  work,  namely,  to  erect  the  scaffolding  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  George  III.  in  Cockspur-street^ — he 
approached  us  with  a  fine  cabbage  under  his  arm,  which  he  had  been 
purchasing  for  dinner.  His  manners,  too,  were  equally  simple  and 
unaffected; — he  was  the  Cineinnatus  of  his  order.  He  told  us  of 
the  satisfaction  he  had  given  to  George  IV.  by  transporting  the 
giraffe  in  a  beautiful  caravan  to  Windsor  Park.  The  caravan  was 
Richardson's  world;  and  he  might  well  have  applied  to  that  vehicle 
the  eastern  apologue,  **  the  place  which  changes  its  occupants  so 
often  is  not  a  palace,  but  a  *  caravan '-serai."  But  we  are  giving  way 
to  sorrow,  though  "  away  with  melancholy"  is  our  motto.     A  wide- 
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mouthed  musician — we  forget  whether  clarionet  or  trombone — npplictl 
to  Hichardsou  at  Easter  for  an  engagement  at  Greenwich  fair :  "  You 
won't  do  any  thing  till  Christmas,"  said  he:  "you  must  wait,  as  you 
are  only  fit  for  a  Wait :  you  arc  one  to  play  from  ear  to  ear." 

It  is  said  that  Richardson  died  rich  ;  and  indeed  the  sale  of  his 
efTects  by  auction  showed  that  if  other  persons  were  men  of  property, 
he  was  a  man  of  properties.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  lot*  of 
multitudinous  composition  were  submitted  to  the  hammer;  and  it 
was  truly  a  jubilee  lo  see  how  the  Jews  did  outbid  each  other.  There 
were  Narhan,  and  Hart,  and  Clarke,  and  Levy,  besides  an  inferior 
and  dirtier  lot,  who  got  velvets,  and  silks,  and  satins,  for  the  old  song, 
"  Old  do' !"  Thout^h  their  late  owner,  in  the  heyday  oi'  his  prime, 
observed,  "  I  have  to  show  my  dresses  by  daylight,  and  they  must  be 
first-rate;  anything  will  do  for  the  large  theatres  in  tlic^niglki-time, 
cither  green-baize,  or  tin,  or  dog-skins  for  ermine ;"  yet  their  prices 
were  by  no  means  considerable.  Two  Lear's  dresses,  two  Dutch 
and  one  Jew's  ditto,  sold  for  thirty-6ve  shillings ;  one  spangled  Har- 
lequin's dress,  one  clown's,  one  magician's,  and  pantaloon's,  canve  to 
one  pound  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence ;  five  priests'  and  a  cardinal's 
dress,  and  the  next  lot,  six  robbers'  dresses  and  a  cardinal's  dress, 
went  very  low  ;  and  six  satyrs"  dresses  were  absolutely  given  away. 
A  large  scene  waggon  brought  fourteen  pounds,  and  a  ditto  scene 
carriage  only  eight  pounds.  Then  there  were  sundries  of  curious 
character  in  the  catalogue  : 

Ten  common  wAigs,  trick-bottle,  and  trick-box  (probably  what 
Stanley  called  the  thimble-rig). 

A  trick-sword,  a  coffin  and  pall ;  tomb  of  Copulate* 

The  old  oak  chest,  with  skeleton  and  two  inscriptions  (a  very  supe> 
rior  property). 

A  spangled  woman's  dress,  white  gown,  &c-  complete. 

Two  handsome  spangled  women's  dresses,  with  caps,  complete. 

Five  chintz  women's  dresses,  two  bow  fqy.  beau?]  strings  and 
scurf,  eight  fans,  four  baskets,  and  fifteen  tails. 

A  man's  ghost  dress,  cotnplete. 

A  handsome  woman's  velvet  dress,  and  Roman  father's  ditto. 

'Hiree  magicians'  dresses,  and  five  musicians'  ditto. 

Nine  spangled  flys. 

A  handsome  demon's  dress,  spangled  and  ornamented  with  gilt 
_  lilt]  mask,  and  mace. 

Four  demons'  dresses,  with  nuuk*,  ecmplele  f 

JBxeciUiofter's  dress  and  cap,  complete;  six  black  gowns,  and  four 
faUe, 

A  superfine  admiral's  coat  aod  hat,  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
breecheii,  and  waistcoat. 

Ditto  (no  breeches). 

Lion,  bear,  monkey,  and  cat's  dresses,  willi  two  masks. 

Two  handsome  nondfMcript  dresses. 

Such  and  so  various  were  the  articles  in  this  unique  three  days* 

de ;  and  in  the  last  some  pieces  of  good  old  china  were  kiunked 

own.     Three  weeks   previously  their  owner  was   deposited  in   the 

old  church-ynrd  of  (ircnt  Mn'riow,  in  the  grave,  we  are  assured,  of 

^the  Spotted  Hoy.     The  funeral  was,  at  hb  request,  conducteil  with- 

out   Sktnr  i   and   his  nephews  and  nieces  — for  he  left  no  family— 
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inherit  his  worldly  wealth,  under  the  executorship  of  Mr.  Cross,  the 
proprietor  of  tlie  Surrey  Zoological  Garden  and  its  giraffery. 

Many  actors  who  have  risen  to  celehrity  began  their  course  with 
him  :  Kean,  first  as  an  outside  and  inside  tumbling  boy,  and  after- 
wards as  a  leading  tragedian,  with  a  salary  of  6ve  Rhillings  a  day ; 
Oxberry,  Mitchell,  Walbourn,  and  Sanders,  A.  Slader,  TTiwailes, 
Vaughan,  S*  Faucett^  &c.  were  introduced  to  the  public  under  his 
auspices.  Who  now  shall  open  the  gates  of  the  temple  to  dramatic 
fame  ?  The  Janitor  is  gone  for  ever.  A  hearse  is  die  last  omnibus, 
ofker  all.  A  hearse  is  the  end  of  the  showman's  caravans,  and  the 
sexton  is  the  last  toll-collector  he  encouaters  in  this  world.  John 
Richardson, 

Farewell  I 


PADDY  BLAKE'S  ECHO. 

A    NEW    VBRSIOK   PROM   THE   ORIGIKAL    IRISH. 
«  £fcoridente,*'&c. 


I. 

There  's  a  spot  by  that  lake,  sirs, 

Where  echoes  were  born, 
Where  ojic  Paddy  Blake,  sirs, 

Was  walking  one  morn 
With  a  great  curiosity  big  In  his  mind  I 
Says  he,  «  Mrs.  Blake 

Doesn't  trate  me  of  late 
In  the  fashion  she  did 

When  1  first  call'd  her  Kate : 
She  's  crusty  and  surly, — 
My  cabin  's  the  dAiaouI^ 
My  pigg  and  my  poultry 
Are  all  cheek  by  jowl ; 
But  what  is  the  cause,  from  the  ^cho  I  '11  find." 

So  up  he  goes  iouMy  to  the  Achoy  and  says,  "The  top  o*  the 
momin'  t'ye,  Mtsther  or  Missus  ^cho,  for  divil  a  know  I  know 
whether  ye  wear  petticoats  or  breeches." 

"  Neither,"  says  the  ^cho  in  Irish. 

"  Now,  that  being  the  case,'*  says  Paddy,  tumin'  sharp  *pon  the 
^cho,  d'ye  see,  "  ye  can  tell  me  the  stark-naked  truth." 

'*  Troth,  an'  ye  may  say  thai,  with  yir  own  purty  mouth," 
the  Acho. 

"  WfU,  thin,"  says  Paddy  agin,  «*  what  the  divil 's  come  over  Mrs. 
Blake  of  late  ?" 

"  Potcheen  f"  says  the  ^cho. 

«  Oh  f  {shmtthig)  by  the  powVs  of  Moll  Kelly,"  says  Paddy,  "  I 
thought  as  mich  : — 


"  It  wasn't  for  notliin*  the  taypot  was  hid  ,- 
Though  I  guess'd  what  was  in  it,  by  sroelli 


by  smelling  the  lid  !" 
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11. 
TJiere  's  another  suspicion 

Comes  over  my  mind, 
That  with  al!  his  contrition 

And  pray'rs,  and  that  kind, 
Ouid  Father  Mahony  's  a  wag  in  his  way. 
When  a  st^jtion,  he  says, 

Wil]  be  held  at  wiy  house, 
/  must  go  my  ways, 

Or  he  mute  as  a  mouse. 
For  /tim  turkey  and  bacon 

Is  pull'd  from  the  shelf; 
Not  80  much  as  a  cuke  on 

The  coals  for  myself: 
But  what  all  this  tnaru%  why,  the  Acho  will  lay. 

(SpoAen,) 
Up  he  goes  agin  to  the  Acho,  and  says,  "  Tell  me,  aff  ye  plase, 
what  is  *t  brings  ould  Father  Mahony  so  everlastingly  to  ray  country 
seat  in  the  bog  of  Bally  Keeran  ?" 
**  Mrs-  Blake  I"  says  the  Acho. 

"  Oh  !  hannimandhiaoid  !"  says  Paddy,  *'  I  thought  as  niich — the 
thief  o'  the  world — I  thought  as  mich.     Oh  I  tundher-a-nouns  ! 
"  I  *ll  go  home  an*  bate  her,  until  my  heart's  sore. 
Then  give  lier  the  key  of  the  street  evermore  1" 

W. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  HEADLONG  HALL. 


THE  ABBEY  HOUSE. 

I  PASSED  many  of  my  earliest  days  in  a  country  town,  on  whoM 
immediate  outskirts  stood  an  ancient  mansion,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Abbey  Mouse.  This  mansion  has  long  since  vanished  from  the 
&oe  of  the  earth  :  but  many  of  my  pleasantest  youthful  recollections 
are  EMOciated  with  it,  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  still  see  it  as  it  stood, 
with  its  amiable,  simple-mannered,  old  English  inhabitant*. 

The  house  derived  its  name  from  standing  ncor,  though  not  ac- 
tually on,  the  site  of  one  of  those  rich  old  abbeys,  whose  demesnes  the 
pure  devotion  of  Henry  the  Eighth  transferred  from  their  former 
occupants  (who  foolishly  imagined  they  bad  a  right  to  them,  though 
tltey  lacked  the  might  which  is  its  essence.)  to  the  members  of  hit 
convenient  parliamentary  chorus,  who  helped  him  to  run  down  his 
Scotch  octave  of  wives.  Of  the  abbey  itself  a  yery  small  portion  re- 
mained :  a  irateway,  and  a  piece  of  o  wall  which  fornted  part  uf  the 
cndoMire  of  an  orchard,  wherein  a  curious  scries  of  tish^ponds,  con« 
B«cl«d  by  sluices,  was  fed  from  a  contiguous  stream  with  a  p^rpctiutl 
dreolAtion  of  fresh  water, — a  sort  o(  piscatorial  panoptieoo,  where  all 
tKppmed  varieties  of  firefth*water  fish  had  been  claiaified,  each  in  its 
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own  |K)nd,  and  kept  in  good  order,  clean  and  fat,  for  the  mortification 
of  the  flesh  of  the  monastic  brotherhood  on  faet-dajs. 

The  road  which  led  to  the  Abhey  House  terminated  as  a  carriage- 
road  with  ihe  house  itself.  Beyond  it,  a  footpath  over  meadows  con- 
ducted across  a  ferry  lo  a  village  about  a  mile  distant.  A  large  clump 
of  old  walnut-lrees  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  a  pair  of 
massy  iron  gates,  which  gave  entrance  to  a  circular  gravel  road,  en- 
compassing a  large  smooth  lawn,  with  a  sun-dial  in  the  centre^  and 
bordered  on  both  sides  with  tall  thick  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs, 
interspersed  in  the  seasons  with  hollyhocks,  sun-flowers,  and  other 
gigantic  blossoms,  such  as  are  splendid  in  distance.  Within,  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  gates,  n  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  led  to  a  ponder- 
ous portal,  and  to  a  large  antique  hall,  laid  with  a  chequered  pavement 
of  black  and  white  marble.  On  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  was  the 
porter's  chair,  consisting  of  a  cushioned  seat,  occupying  the  depth  of 
a  capacious  recess  resembling  a  nicli^e  for  a  full-sized  statue,  a  well- 
stufted  body  of  black  leather  glittering  with  gold-headed  nails.  On 
the  right  of  this  hall  was  the  great  staircase  ;  on  the  left,  a  passage  to 
a  wing  appropriated  to  the  domestics. 

Facing  the  portal,  a  door  opened  into  an  inner  hall,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  billiard- table.  On  the  right  of  this  hall  was  a  library; 
on  the  left,  a  parlour,  which  was  the  common  sitting-room  ;  and  facing 
the  middle  door  ^vaa  a  glazed  door,  opening  on  the  broad  flight  of 
stone  steps  which  led  into  the  gardens. 

The  gardens  were  in  the  old  style  :  a  large  square  lawn  occupied  an 
ample  space  in  the  centre,  separated  by  broad  walks  from  belts  of  trees 
and  shrubs  on  each  side ;  and  in  front  were  two  advancing  groves, 
with  a  long  wide  vista  between  them,  looking  to  the  open  country, 
from  which  the  grounds  were  separated  by  a  terraced  wall  over  a 
deep  sunken  dyke-  One  of  the  groves  we  called  the  green  grove,  and 
the  other  the  dark  grove.  The  first  had  a  pleasant  glade,  with  sloping 
banks  covered  with  flowery  turf;  the  other  was  a  mass  of  trees,  too 
closely  canopied  with  tbliage  for  grass  to  grow  beneath  them. 

The  family  consisted  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  with  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son .  The  eldest  daughter  was  on  the  confines  of  woman- 
hood, the  younjiest  xvas  little  more  than  a  child  ;  the  son  was  between 
them.  I  do  not  know  his  exact  age,  but  I  was  seven  or  eight,  and  he 
was  two  or  three  years  more. 

The  family  lived,  from  taste,  in  a  very  retired  manner ;  but  to  the 
few  whom  they  received  they  were  eminently  hospitable.  I  was  per- 
haps the  foremost  among  these  t'cw  ;  for  Charles,  who  was  my  school- 
fellow, wa.H  never  happy  in  our  holidays  unless  I  was  with  him.  A 
frecjuent  guest  was  an  elderly  male  relation,  much  respected  by  tlie 
family, — ^but  no  favourite  oi^  Charles,  over  whom  he  was  disposed  to 
assume  greater  authority  than  Charles  was  willing  to  acknowledge. 

The  mother  and  daughter  had  all  the  solid  qualities  which  were 
considered  female  virtues  in  the  dark  ages.  Our  enli^jhtened  age  has, 
wisely  no  doubt,  discarded  many  of  them,  and  substituted  show  for 
solidity.  The  dark  ages  preferred  the  natural  blossom,  and  tlie  fruit 
that  loJlows  it ;  the  enlightened  age  prefers  the  artificial  double-blos- 
som, which  falls  and  leaves  nothing.  Uut  the  double-blossom  is  bril- 
liant while  it  lasts;  and  where  there  is  so  much  light,  there  ought  lo 
he  something  to  glitter  in  it- 
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The»e  ladieg  had  the  facuUy  of  staying  at  home ;  and  this  was  a 
principal  among  the  antique  faculties  that  upheld  the  rural  mansions 
of  the  middling  gentry.  Ask  Drij^hton,  Cheltenham,  et  id  ffenus  omnCt 
what  has  become  of  that  faculty.  And  ask  the  ploughshare  what  has 
become  of  the  rural  mansions. 

They  never,  I  think,  went  out  of  their  own  grounds  but  to  church, 
or  to  take  their  regular  daily  airing  in  the  old  family-carriage.  The 
young  lady  wa^  an  adept  in  preserving :  she  had  one  room,  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall,  between  the  front  and  the  great  staircase,  entirely 
surrounded  with  shelves  in  compartments,  stowed  with  cIa$i<iBed 
Bweel meals,  jellies,  and  preserved  fruits,  the  work  of  her  own  sweet 
hands.  These  were  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  supper-table ;  for 
the  family  dined  early,  and  maintained  the  old  fashion  of  supper.  A 
child  would  not  easily  forget  the  bountiful  and  beautiful  array  of 
fruits,  naturnl  and  preserved,  and  the  ample  variety  of  preparations  of 
milk,  cream,  and  custard,  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  The 
supper-table  had  matter  for  all  tastes.  I  remember  what  was  most 
Co  mine. 

The  young  lady  performed  on  the  harpsichord.  Over  what  a  gulph 
of  tinte  thisname  alone  looks  back  !  What  a  stride  from  that  harpsi- 
chord to  one  of  Broadwood's  last  grand  pianos !  And  yet  with  what 
pleasure,  as  I  stood  by  the  corner  of  the  instrument,  I  listened  to  it, 
or  rather  to  her !  I  would  give  much  to  know  that  the  worldly  lot  of 
this  gentle  and  amiable  creature  had  been  a  happy  one.  She  often 
gently  remonstrated  with  me  for  putting  her  harpsichord  out  of  tune 
by  playing  the  belU  ufH>n  it;  but  1  was  never  in  a  serious  scrape  with 
her  except  once.  1  had  insisted  on  taking  from  the  nursery-maid  the 
handle  oi"  the  little  girl's  garden-carriage,  with  which  I  set  off*  at  full 
speed ;  and  hud  not  run  many  yanls  before  I  overturned  the  carriage, 
and  rolled  out  the  Utile  girl.  The  child  cried  like  Alice  Fell,  and 
would  not  be  pacified.  Luckily  she  ran  to  her  sister,  who  let  me  off 
with  an  admonition,  and  the  exaction  of  a  promise  never  to  meddle 
again  with  the  child's  carriage. 

Charles  wa»  fond  of  romances.  The  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  and 
all  the  ghost  and  goblin  stories  of  the  day,  were  his  familiar  reading. 
I  cared  little  about  them  at  that  time;  but  he  amused  me  by  narrat* 
ing  tiieir  grimmest  passages.  He  was  very  anxious  that  the  Abliey 
House  should  be  haunted  ;  but  it  hud  no  strange  sights  or  sounds,  and 
no  plausible  tradition  to  hung  u  ghost  on.  1  liad  very  nearly  accom- 
iDoaated  him  with  what  he  wanted. 

The  garden-front  of  the  liouHe  was  covered  with  jasmine,  and  it 
waa  a  pure  delight  to  stand  in  the  summer  twilight  on  the  top  of  the 
flone  ileps  inhaling  the  fragranic  of  the  multitudinous  bloHtioms.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  standing  on  these  steps  alone,  I  saw  »omething  like 
tlic  white  head-dress  of  a  tali  figure  advance  from  the  right-hand 
grove, — the  dark  grove,  as  we  called  it, — and,  after  a  brief  interval, 
recede.  This,  at  any  rate,  looked  awful.  l*resently  it  appeared  again, 
■nd  again  vanished.  On  which  I  juin(>ed  to  my  conclusion,  and  flew  into 
the  parlour  with  the  announcement  that  there  whs  a  ghost  in  the  dark 
grove.  The  whole  family  sallied  forth  to  see  the  phenomenon.  Tl)e 
appearances  and  disappearances  continued.  All  conjectured  what  it 
could  be,  but  none  could  divine.  In  a  minute  or  two  all  tltc  servants 
were  in  the  luill.     They  all  tried  their  skill,  and  were  u\\  equally  un- 
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able  to  solee  the  riddle.  At  last,  the  master  of  the  house  leading  tlie 
way,  we  marched  in  a  body  to  the  spot,  and  unravelled  the  mystery. 
It  was  a  large  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  top  of  a  tall  Illy,  waving  in  the 
wind  at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  and  digappearing  at  intervals  behind 
the  stem  of  a  tree.  My  ghost,  and  the  compact  phalanx  in  which  we 
sallied  against  it,  were  long  the  subject  of  merrimenL  It  was  a  cruel 
disappointment  to  Charles,  who  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes  of 
having  the  house  haunted. 

One  day  Charles  was  in  disgrace  with  his  elderly  relation,  who 
had  exerted  sufficient  autliority  to  make  him  a  captive  in  his  cham- 
ber. He  was  prohibited  from  seeing  any  one  but  me  ;  and,  of  course, 
a  most  urgent  messenger  was  sent  to  me  express.  I  found  him  in 
his  chamber,  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  a  pile  of  ghostly  tales,  and  an 
accumulation  of  lead,  which  he  was  casting  into  dumps  in  a  mould. 
Dumps,  the  inexperienced  reader  must  know,  are  flat  circles  of  lead, — 
a  sort  of  petty  quoits, — with  which  schoolboys  amused  themselves  lialf 
a  century  ago,  and  perhaps  do  so  still,  unless  the  march  of  mind  has 
marched  off  with  such  vanities.  No  doubt,  in  the  "  astounding  pro- 
gress of  intellect,"  the  time  will  arrive  when  boys  will  play  at  philo- 
sophers instead  of  playing  at  soldiers, — will  fight  with  wooden  argu- 
ments instead  of  wooden  swords, — and  pitch  leaden  syllogisms  instead 
of  leaden  dumps.  Charles  was  before  the  dawn  of  this  new  light. 
He  had  cast  several  hundred  dumps,  and  was  still  ut  work.  The 
quibble  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time ;  but,  in  after  years,  I  never 
heard  of  a  man  in  the  dumps  without  thinking  of  ray  schoolfellow. 
His  position  was  sufficiently  melancholy.  His  chamber  was  at  the 
end  of  a  long  corridor.  He  was  determined  not  to  make  any  sub- 
mission, and  his  captivity  was  likely  to  last  till  the  end  of  his  holidays. 
Ghost-stories,  and  lead  for  dumps,  were  his  stores  and  provisions  for ' 
standing  the  siege  oT ennui.  I  think,  with  the  aid  of  his  sister,  T  had 
some  share  in  making  his  peace;  but,  such  is  the  association  of 
ideas,  that,  when  I  first  read  in  Lord  Byron's  Don  Juan, 

"  I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely, 
And  that's  the  reason  V  m  30  melancholy,'* 
tlie  lines  immediately  conjured  up  the  image  of  poor  Charles  in  the 
midst  of  his  dumps  and  spectres  at  the  end  of  his  own  long  gallery. 
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So  well  deserved  is  Roger's  fame. 

That  friends  who  hear  Ivitn  most,  advise 

Tlie  EooTisT  to  change  his  name 
To  "Argus — with  his  hundred  I's  1" 
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THE   SPECTRE   OF  TAPPINCTON. 

'  It  is  very  odd,  though*  what  can  have  become  of  them  ?"  said 
Charles  Seaforth,  as  he  peeped  under  the  valance  of  an  old-faahioned 
bedstead,  in  an  old-fashioned  apartment,  of  a  still  more  old-fashioned 
manor-house ;  "  'lis  confounded  odd,  and  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all. 
Why,  Barney,  where  are  they?  and  where  the  d — ^1  are  you?" 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  appeal ;  and  the  lieutenant,  who  wa« 
in  the  main  a  reasonable  person, — at  least  as  reasonable  a  person  aa 
any  young  gentleman  of  twenty-two  in  "  the  service"  can  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  be, — cooled  when  he  reflected  that  hi«  servant  could  scarcely 
reply  extempore  to  a  summons  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  hear. 
An  application  to  the  bell  was  the  considerate  result ;  and  the  foot- 
steps of  as  tight  a  lad  as  ever  put  pipe-clay  to  belt  sounded  along  the 
gallery. 

"  Come  in  I"  said  his  master.     An  ineffectual  attempt  upon  the  door 
reminded  Mr.  Seaforth  that  he  had  locked  himself  in.     "  By  Heaven ! 
this  is  the  oddest  thing  ot  all,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  tlie  key  and  ad- 
mitted Mr.  Maguire  into  his  donnitorj-. 
"  Barney,  where  are  my  pantaloons  f" 

**  Is  it  the  breeches  ?"  asked  the  valet»  casting  an  inquiring  eye 
round  tlie  apartment ;  *•  is  it  the  breeches,  sir  ?" 
♦•  Yes ;  what  have  you  done  with  them  V 

"Sure  then  your  honour  had  them  on  when  you  went  to  bed, 
Dd  it 's  hereabouts  they  'II  be,  1 11  be  bail ;"  and  Harney  lifted  a 
ashionable  tunic  from  a  cane-backed  arm-chair,  proceeding  in  his  exa- 
mination. But  the  search  was  vain.  There  was  the  tunic  aforesaid, 
— there  was  a  smart-looking  kerseymere  waistcoat ;  but  the  most  im- 
|>ortant  article  in  a  gentleman's  wardrobe  was  still  wanting. 

**  Where  can  they  be?"  asked  the  master  with  a  strong  accent  on 
the  auxiliary  verb. 

♦*  Sorrow  a  know  I  knows,"  said  the  man. 

**  It  must  have  been  the  devil,  then,  after  all,  who  has  bcco  hcrt, 
and  carried  them  ofll*  cried  Seaforth,  sUring  full  into  Barney's fl»»» 
Mr.  Maguire  was  not  devoid  of  the  superstition  of  bis  countryttaiH 
but  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  teguitttr. 

tli»  master  read  irtcreduliiy  in  his  countenance.    "Why,!  tctlyoHi 

Barney,  I  put  them  tliere,  on  that  ann-chuir.  when  I  got  into  bed:  and, 

by  I  IcavL-n  I  I  dihtinctly  saw  the  ghost  of  the  old  fellow  tliey  told  me  of, 

come  in  at  rnidni^lit.  put  on  my  {lantaloonx,  and  walk  away  wilh  tbcro." 

•*  Maybe  so,"  was  the  cautiouK  reply. 

*'  I  thought,  of  course,  it  was  a  dream ;  but  then,— where  the  d — I 
are  the  breeches  ?" 

The  question  was  more  eauily  asked  than  answered*  Barney  re- 
newed his  search,  while  the  lieutenunt  folded  his  anus,  and,  leaning 
against  the  toilet,  sunk  intxi  a  reverie. 

"After  all,  it  must  be  some  trick  of  my  laughter-loving  couttna/* 
aaid  .Seaforth. 

••  Ah  I  then,  the  ladies  I"  chimed  in  Mr.  Mnguirc,  though  tbeobser- 
Tation  was  not  addressed  to  him:  '*aud  will  it  b«  Misa  Caroline,  or 
Miss  Margaret,  that  '■  stole  your  honour's  things?" 

**  I  hardly  know  what  to  tl'iink  oi  it,"  pursued  the  bereaved  1it«l«- 
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nam,  ttlll  speaking  in  soliloquy,  with  his  eye  resting  dubioiisly  on  the 

T^f^****"  door.     "  I  locked  myself  in,  that 's  certain  ;  and — but  there 

■MiMbesoine  other  entrance  to  the  room — pooh  I  I  remember — the  pri- 

■  Tate  staircase:  how  could  I  be  such  a  ioo\  ?"  and  he  crossed  the  chamber 

|o  where  a  low  oaken  door-case  was  dimly  visible  in  a  distant  corner. 

I  Me  paused  before  it.     Nothing  now  interfered  to  screen  it  from  obser- 

r^vyuoQ;  bat  it  bore  tokens  of  having  been  at  some  earher  period  con- 

jdried  by  tapestry,  remaios  of  which  yet  clothed  the  walls  on  either 

aMe  the  portal. 

"  Tills  way  they  must  have  come,"  said  Seaforth ;  "  I  wish  with  all 

my  heart  I  had  caught  them !" 

"Och  !  the  kittens  1"  sighed  Mr.  Barney  Maguire. 

But  the  mystery  was  yet  as  iar  from  being  solved  as  before.    True, 

there  ttww  the  "other  door;"  but  then  that,  too,  on  examination,  was 

even  more  firmly  secured  than  the  one  which  opened  on  the  gallery, — 

two  lieavy  bolts  on  the  inside  effectually  prevented  any  c&up  de  main 

on  the  lieutenant's  bivouac  from  that  quarter.     He  was  more  puzzled 

than  ever ;  nor  did  the  minutest  inspection  of  the  walls  and  floor  throw 

any  light  ujwn  the  subject :  one  thing  only  was  clear, — the  breeches 

were  gone  !     '*  It  is  very  singular,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

«>  •  •  *  • 

Toppington  (generally  called  Tapton)  Everard,  is  an  antiquated  but 
commodious  manor-house  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of  KenL 
A  former  proprietor  had  been  high  sheriff  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
and  many  a  dark  and  dismal  tradition  was  yet  extant  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  his  life  and  the  enormity  of  his  offences.  The  glen,  which 
the  keeper's  daughter  was  seen  to  enter,  but  never  known  to  quit, 
still  froivns  darkly  as  of  yore  ;  while  an  ineradicable  bloodstain  on  the 
oaken  stair  yet  bids  defiance  to  the  united  energies  of  soap  and  sand. 
But  it  is  with  one  jjarticular  aparlment  that  a  deed  of  more  especial 
atrocity  is  said  to  be  connected.  A  stranger  guest— so  runs  the  le- 
gend—arrived unexpectedly  at  the  mansion  of  the  "Bad  Sir  Giles.'* 
They  met  in  apparent  friendship  ;  but  the  ill-concealtd  scowl  on  their 
nuasier's  brow  told  the  domestics  that  the  visit  was  not  a  welcome  one. 
The  banquet,  however,  was  not  spared  ;  the  wine-cup  circulated  freely, 
•^too  freely,  perhaps, — for  sounds  of  discord  at  length  reached  the 
ears  of  even  the  excluded  serving-men  as  they  were  doing  their  best 
to  imitate  their  betters  in  the  lower  hall.  Alarmed,  some  of  them 
ventured  to  approach  the  parlour;  one,  un  old  and  favoured  retainer 
of  the  house,  went  bo  far  as  to  break  in  upon  his  master's  privacy. 
Sir  Giles,  alreiidy  high  in  oath,  fiercely  enjoined  his  absence,  and  he 
retired ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  distinctly  heard  from  the 
stranger's  lips  a  menace  that  "There  was  that  within  his  pocket 
which  could  disprove  the  knight's  right  to  issue  that,  or  any  other, 
command  within  the  walls  of 'Tapton." 

The  intrusion,  though  momentiiry,  seemed  to  have  produced  a  be- 
neficial effect;  the  voices  of  the  disputants  fell,  and  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  thenceforth  in  a  more  suhdutnl  tone,  fill,  as  evening 
closed  in,  the  donicsticSt  when  summoned  to  attend  with  lights,  found 
not  only  cordiality  restored,  but  that  a  still  deeper  carouse  was  medi- 
Uted.  Fresh  stoups,  and  from  the  choicest  bins,  were  produced  ; 
nor  was  it  till  at  a  late,  or  rather  early,  hour,  that  the  revellers 
»iui^ht  their  chambers. 
The  one   allotted  to  the  ctranger  occupied  the  *irsl  floor  of  tlic 
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eastern  angle  of  the  building,  and  had  once  been  the  favourite  apart- 
ment of  Sir  Giles  himself.  Scandal  ascribed  thia  preference  to  the 
facility  which  a  private  staircase,  communicating  with  the  grounds, 
had  aflTorded  him,  in  the  old  knight'8  time,  of  following  his  wicked 
courses  unchecked  by  parental  observation;  a  consideration  which 
ceased  to  be  of  weight  when  the  death  of  his  father  lefl  him  uncon- 
trolled master  of  his  estate  and  actions.  From  that  period  Sir  Giles 
had  established  himself  in  what  were  called  the  "  state-apartments  ;" 
and  the  '*  oaken  chamber"  was  rarely  tenanted,  save  on  occasions  of 
extraordinary  festivity,  or  when  the  Yule  log  drew  an  unusually 
large  accession  of  guests  around  the  Christmas  hearth. 

On  this  eventful  night  it  was  prepared  for  the  imknown  visitor* 
who  sought  his  couch  heated  and  inflamed  trom  his  midnight  orgies, 
and  in  the  morning  was  found  in  his  bed  a  swollen  and  blackened 
corpse.  No  marks  of  violence  appeared  upon  the  body ;  but  the  livid 
hue  of  the  Ups,  and  certain  dark-coloured  spots  visible  on  the  skin, 
aroused  suspicions  which  those  who  entertained  them  were  too  timid 
to  express.  Apoplexy,  induced  by  the  excesses  of  the  preceding  nighty 
Sir  Giles's  confidential  leech  pronounced  to  be  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
dissolution :  the  body  was  buried  in  peace ;  and,  though  some  sitook 
iheir  heads  as  they  witnessed  the  haste  with  which  the  funeral  rites 
were  hurried  on,  none  ventured  to  mumiur.  Other  events  arose  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  retainers ;  men's  minds  became  occupied 
by  the  stirring  politics  of  the  day,  while  the  near  approach  of  that  for- 
midable armada,  so  vainly  arrogating  to  itself  a  title  which  the  very 
elements  joined  with  human  valour  to  disprove,  soon  interfered  to 
weaken,  if  not  ohltterate,  all  remembrance  of  the  nameless  stranger 
who  had  died  within  the  walls  of  Tapton  Everard. 

Years  rolled  on  :  the  **  Bad  Sir  Giles"  had  himself  long  since  gone 
to  his  account,  the  last,  as  it  was  believed,  of  his  immediate  line ; 
though  a  few  of  the  older  tenants  were  sometimes  heard  to  speak  of 
■n  elder  brother,  who  had  disappeared  in  early  life,  and  never  inherited 
the  estate.  Humours,  too,  of  his  having  left  u  son  in  foreign  lands 
were  at  one  time  rife ;  but  they  died  awuy,  nothing  occurring  to  buiv 
port  tliera :  the  property  passed  unchallenged  to  u  collateral  branch  of 
the  family,  and  the  secret,  if  secret  there  were,  was  buried  in  Denton 
churcltyurd,  in  the  lonely  grave  of  the  mysterious  stranger.  One  cir- 
CMDttance  alone  occurred,  afler  a  long  intervening  period,  to  revive  the 
menwry  of  these  transactions.  Some  workmen  employed  in  grubbing 
an  old  plantation,  for  the  pur{>ose  of  raising  on  its  site  u  modem  shrub- 
bery, dug  u[>,  ill  the  execution  of  their  task,  the  mildewed  remnunta 
of  what  seemed  to  have  been  once  a  garment.  On  more  minute  in- 
spection, enough  remained  of  *ilken  slashes  and  a  coarse  cmbroidcrT 
to  identify  the  relicit  as  having  once  formed  {)arl  of  a  pair  of  trunk 
hose ;  while  a  few  papem  which  fell  from  them,  altogether  illegible 
from  damp  and  age,  were  by  the  unlearned  rustics  conveyed  to  tlie 
then  owner  of  the  estate. 

Whether  the  squire  was  more  successful  in  deciphering  them  was 
never  known;  he  certainly  never  alluded  to  their  content*;  and  little 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  matter  hut  for  the  inconvenient  me- 
mory of  one  old  woman,  who  declared  she  had  heard  her  grand fut her 
•av  that  when  the  *'  stranger  guci^t"  was  [)uiM)ned,  though  all  the  rest 
of  his  clothes  were  there,  his  brecche»,  the  iiupiK>iie<l  repository  of  the 
•tippoacd  documents,  could  never  he  found.     I'hc  master  of  Tapton 
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Everard  smiled  when  he  heard  Dainc  Jones's  hint  of'  deeds  which 
might  impeach  the  validity'  of  his  own  litle  in  favour  of  eonie  unknown 
descendant  of  some  unknown  heir ;  and  tlic  story  was  rarely  alluded  to, 
save  by  one  or  two  miracle -mongers,  who  had  heard  that  others  had 
•een  the  ghost  of  old  Sir  Giles,  io  his  night-cap,  issue  from  the  postern, 
enter  the  adjointng  copse,  and  wring  his  shadowy  hands  in  agony  as  he 
seemed  to  search  vainly  for  something  hidden  among  the  evergreens. 
The  stranger's  deaih-room  had,  of  course,  been  occasionally  haunted 
from  the  time  of  his  decease;  but  the  perio*ls  of  visitation  had  latterly 
become  very  rare, — even  Mrs.  Botherby,  the  housekeeper,  being  forced 
to  admit  that,  during  her  long  sojourn  at  the  manor,  she  had  never 
**  met  with  anything  worse  than  herself;"  though,  as  the  old  lady 
afterwards  added  upon  more  mature  reflection,  "  I  must  say  I  think  I 
saw  the  devil  once." 

Such  was  the  legend  attached  to  Tapton  Everard,  and  such  tlie  story 
which  the  lively  Caroline  Ingoldsby  detailed  to  her  equally  mercurial 
cousin  Charles  Seaforth,  lieutenant  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
second  regiment  of  Bombay  Fencibles,  as  arm-in-arm  they  promenaded 
a  gallery  decked  with  some  doKen  grim-looking  ancestral  portraits,  and, 
among  others,  with  that  of  the  redoubted  Sir  Giles  himself.  The  gallant 
commander  had  that  very  morning  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  house  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  after  an  absence  of  several  years  passed  with  bit 
regiment  on  the  arid  plains  of  Ilindostan,  whence  he  was  now  returned 
on  a  three  years'  furlough.  He  had  gone  out  a  boy, — he  returned  a 
man ;  but  the  impression  made  upon  his  youthful  fancy  by  his  favour- 
ite cousin  remained  unimpaired,  and  to  Tapton  he  directed  his  steps, 
even  before  he  sought  the  home  of  his  widowed  mother, — comforting 
himself  in  this  breach  of  filial  decorum  by  the  reflection  that,  as  tlie 
manor  was  so  little  out  of  his  way,  it  would  be  unkind  to  pass,  as  it 
were,  the  door  of  his  relatives  without  just  looking  in  for  a  few  hours. 
But  he  tbund  hts  uncle  as  hospitable  and  his  cousin  more  charming 
than  ever;  and  the  looks  of  one,  and  the  requests  of  the  other,  soon 
precluded  the  possibility  of  refusing  to  lengthen  the  "few  hours"  into 
a  few  days,  though  the  house  was  at  the  moment  full  of  visitors. 

The  Pelerses  were  there  from  Ramsgate;  and  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  two 
Miss  Simpkinsons,  from  Bath,  had  come  to  pass  a  month  with  the 
family  J  and  Tom  Ingoldsby  had  brought  down  his  college  friend  the 
Honourable  Augustus  Sucklethumhkin,  with  his  groom  and  pointers^ 
to  take  a  fortnight's  shooting.  And  then  there  was  Mrs.  Ogleton,  the 
rich  young  widow,  with  her  large  black  eyes,  who;  people  did  say,  wag 
setting  her  cap  at  the  young  squire,  though  Mrs.  Boilierby  did  not  be- 
lieve it;  and,  above  all,  there  was  Mademoiselle  Pauline,  her Jhrmede 
ckambre,  who  *^  Mon-Dimd"  everything  and  everyboily,  and  cried 
"  QiwMe  horreurf"  at  Mrs.  Botherby  s  cap.  In  short,  to  use  the  last- 
named  and  much  respected  lady^s  own  expression,  the  house  wag 
«  choke-full"  to  the  very  attics, — alt,  save  the  "oaken  chamber,"  which, 
as  the  lieutenant  expressed  a  most  magnanimous  disregard  of  ghosts, 
was  forthwith  appropriated  to  his  particular  accommotlation.  Mr.  Ma- 
guire  meanwhile  was  fain  to  share  the  apartment  of  Oliver  Dobbs,  the 
squire's  own  man  ;  a  jocular  proposal  of  joint  occupancy  having  been 
first  indignantly  rejected  by  "  Mademoiselle,"  though  preferred  with 

the  "  lastc  taste  in  life"  of  Mr,  Barney's  most  insinuating  brogue. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Come,  Charles,  the  urn  is  absolutely  getting  cold  ;  your  breakfast 
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will  be  quite  spoiled :  what  can  have  made  you  so  idle?"  Such  wbi 
the  morning  salutation  of  Miss  Ingoldsby  to  the  militaire  as  he  en- 
tered the  breakrast-room  half  an  hour  after  the  latest  of  the  party. 

"  A  pretty  gentleman,  truly,  to  make  an  appomtnient  with,"  chimed 
in  Miss  MargareL  "  What  is  become  of  our  ramble  to  the  rocks  be- 
fore breakfast  ?" 

*♦  Oh  I  the  young  men  never  think  of  keeping  a  promise  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Peters,  a  little  ferret-faced  woman  with  underdone  eyes. 

*•  When  I  was  a  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Peters,  **  1  remember  I  al- 
ways made  a  point  of^ " 

"  Pray  how  long  ago  was  that?"  asked  Mr.  Simpklnson  from  Bath. 

"  Why,  sir,  when  I  married   Mrs.  I'ctcrs,  I  wus — let  me  see — I 

*'  Do  pray  hold  your  tongue,  P.,  and  eat  your  breakfast  !'*  inter- 
rupted his  better  half,  who  had  a  mortal  horror  of  chronological  re- 
ferences; it  'fi  very  rude  to  tease  people  with  your  family  affairs." 

'Hie  lieutenant  had  by  this  time  taken  his  seat  in  silence, — a  good- 
humoured  nod,  and  a  glance,  half-smiling,  half-inquiiiitive,  being  the 
extent  of  his  salutation.  4Sniitten  as  he  was,  and  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  her  who  had  made  eu  large  a  hole  in  his  heart,  his  manner 
was  evidently  dixfraitj  which  the  fair  Caroline  in  her  secret  soul  at- 
tributed to  his  being  solely  occupied  by  her  affremenn^ — how  would 
she  have  bridled  had  ijhe  known  that  they  only  shared  his  meditations 
with  a  pair  of  breeches  ! 

Charles  drank  his  colfee  and  spiked  some  lialf-dozen  eggs,  darting 
occasionally  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  ladles,  in  hope  of  detecting 
the  supposed  waggery  by  the  evidence  of  some  furtive  smile  or  con- 
scious look.  But  in  vain  !  not  a  dimple  moved  indicative  of  roguery, 
nor  did  the  slightest  elevation  of  eyebrow  rise  confirmative  of  his  sus- 
picions. Hints  and  insinuations  passed  unheeded,^ more  particular 
inquiries  were  out  of  the  question  : — the  subject  was  unapproachable. 

In  the  mean  time,  "patent  cords"  were  just  the  thing  for  a  morn- 
ing's ride,  and,  breakfast  ended,  away  cantered  llje  party  over  the 
downs,  till,  every  faculty  absorbed  by  the  beauties,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, which  surrounded  him,  Lieutenant  Scaforth  of  the  Bombay 
FcnciblcB  bestowed  no  more  thought  upon  his  breeches  than  if  lie  had 
been  bom  on  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  night  had  passed  away;  the  sun  rose  brilliantly,  forming 
wiUi  his  level  beams  a  splendid  rainbow  in  the  fur-ulf  west,  whitljcr 
tlic  heavy  cloud,  which  for  the  last  two  hours  had  been  pouriDg  i\M 
waters  on  the  earth,  was  now  flying  before  him. 

"  Ah  !  then,  and  it's  little  good  it'll  l>e  the  cluning  of  yc,"  apos- 
trophiKcd  Mr.  Barney  Maguire,  as  hede{K>!(ited,  in  front  ufhH  master's 
Dilet,  a  pair  of  "  brun-new"  jockey  boots,  one  of  Iloby's  primesi  fits, 
irhicb  the  lieutenant  had  purchased  in  h'xA  way  through  town.  On 
Tli.it  very  morning  had  they  come  for  the  fir»t  lime  under  llic  valet's 
ilijiurating  hand,  so  little  soiled,  indeed,  from  the  turfy  ride  of  the 
preceding  dav,  that  a  le&s  scrupulous  domestic  ought,  perha|>s,  have 
considered  the  application  of  **  Warren's  Matddess,"  or  oxalic  acid, 
altogether  supi'rflnous.  Not  so  Barney  :  with  the  nicest  care  luid  he 
removed  the  slightest  impurity  from  each  polijduHl  surface,  and  there 
they  hto4Ml  rejoicing  in  their  sable  radiance.  No  wonder  a  pang  shot 
acroM  Mr.  Moguirc's  breast  as  he  thought  on  the  work  now  cut  out 
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for  ihem,  *o  difTerent  from  the  light  labours  of  the  day  before;  no 
wonder  he  murmured  with  a  sigh,  as  the  scarce  dried  window-panes 
discloped  a  road  now  inch-deep  in  mud.  "  Ah  I  then,  it 's  little  good 
the  Haning  of  ye  I" — for  well  had  he  learned  in  the  hall  bebw  that 
eight  miles  of  a  sttlF  clay  soil  lay  between  the  manor  and  Bo!sover 
Abbey,  whose  picturesque  ruinsj 

"  Like  ancient  Rome,  majestic  in  decay,^ 
the  party  had  determined  to  explore.     The  master  had  already  com- 
menced dressing,  and  the  man  was  Htting  straps  upon  a  light  pair  of 
crane- necked  spurs,  when  his  hand  was  arrested  by  the  old  question, 
— •'  Barney»  where  are  the  breeches  ?" 

•  »  *  •  • 

Mr.  Seaforth  descended  that  morning,  whip  in  hand,  and  equipped 
in  a  handsome  green  riding-Frock,  but  no  "  breeches  and  boots  to 
match"  were  there  :  loose  jean  trousers,  surmounting  a  pair  of  dimi- 
nutive Wellingtons,  embraced,  somewhat  incongruously,  his  nether 
man,  vice  the  "patent  cords/'  returned,  like  yesterday's  pantaloons, 
absent  without  leave.     The   **  top-boots"  had  a  holiday. 

"  A  fine  morning  after  the  rain,"  said  Mr.  Simpkinsoiv  from  Bath. 

*♦  Just  the  thing  for  the  'ops,"  said  Mr.  Peters.  **  I  remember,  when 
1  was  a  boy " 

"  Do  hold  your  tongue,  P.,"  said  Mrs,  Peters,— advice  which  that  ex- 
emplary matron  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  administering  to  "  her  P.," 
as  she  called  him,  whenever  he  prepared  to  vent  his  reminiscences. 
Her  precise  reason  for  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  unless, 
indeed,  the  story  be  true  which  a  little  bird  had  whispered  into  Mrs. 
Botherby's  ear,—  Mr.  Peters,  though  now  a  wealthy  man,  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  at  a  charity-school,  and  was  apt  to  recur  to 
the  days  of  liis  muffin-cap  and  leathers.  As  usual,  he  took  his  wife's 
hint  in  good  part,  and  "  paused  in  his  reply." 

"  A  glorious  day  for  the  Uuins  1"  said  young  Ingoldshy.  "  But, 
Charles,  what  the  deuce  are  you  about  ? — you  don't  mean  to  ride 
through  our  lanes  in  such  toggery  as  that  ?" 

*'  Lassy  me  I"  said  Miss  Julia  Siropkinson,  "  won't  you  be  very 
wet?" 

*'  You  had  better  take  Tom's  cab,"  quoth  the  squire. 

But  tliis  proposition  was  at  once  overruled  ;  Mrs.  Ogleton  had  al- 
ready nailed  the  cab,  a  vehicle  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  for  a 
snug  Hirtation. 

"  Or  drive  Miss  Julia  in  the  phaeton  ?"  No;  that  was  the  post  of 
Mn  Peters,,  who,  indifTerent  as  an  equestrian,  had  acquired  some  fame 
as  a  whip  while  travelling  through  the  midland  counties  for  the  lirm 
of  Bagshaw,  Snivelby,  and  Gh rimes. 

"  Thank  you,  I  shall  ride  with  my  cousins,"  said  Charles  with  as 
much  nnnchahnct  as  he  could  assume, — and  he  did  so;  Mr.  Ingoldsby, 
Mrs.  Peters,  Mr.  Simpkinsnn  from  Bath,  and  his  eldest  daughter  with 
her  atbtim,  following  in  the  family  coach.  The  genii  eraan-comraoner 
•*  voted  the  affair  d — d  slow,"  and  declined  the  party  altogether  in 
favour  of  the  game-keeper  and  a  cigar.  **  There  was  '  no  fun'  in  look- 
ing at  old  houses  !"  Mrs.  Simpklnson  preferred  a  short  stjour  in  the 
still-room  with  Mrs.  Botherby,  who  hud  promised  to  initiate  her  in 
that  grand  orcawM/n,  the  transmutation  of  gooseberry  jam  into  Guava 

i^"^        _  .  .  -  . 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  an  old  abbey  before,  Mr.  Pelers  ?" 

*'Yt'8,  miss,  a  French  one;  we  have  got  one  at  Ramsgate;  he 
teaches  the  Miss  Joneses  to  parleyvoo,  and  is  turned  of  sixty." 

Miss  Simpkiiison  closed  lier  ulhum  with  un  air  of  ineffable  disdain. 

Mr.  Simpkinson  from  Bath  was  a  professed  antiquary,  and  one  of 
the  first  water;  he  was  master  of  Gwillim's  Heraldry,  and  Milles's 
History  of  the  Crusades ;  knew  every  plate  in  the  Monasticon,  had 
written  an  essay  on  the  origin  and  dignitv  of  the  office  of  Overseer,  and 
settled  the  date  of  a  Queen  Anne's  furthing.  An  influential  member 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  whose  "  Beauties  of  Bagnigge  Wells"  he 
had  been  a  liberal  subscriber,  procured  bim  a  seat  at  the  board  of  that 
learned  body,  since  which  happy  epoch  Sjlvanus  Urban  had  not  a 
more  indefatigable  correspondent.  Hi»  inaugural  essay  on  the  Presi- 
dent's cocked  hat  was  considered  a  miracle  of  erudition;  and  bis  account 
of  the  earliest  appbcation  of  gilding  to  gingerbread,  a  masterpiece  of 
antiquarian  research.  Hts  eldest  daughter  was  of  a  kindred  spirit ;  if 
her  father  s  mantle  had  not  fallen  upon  her,  it  was  only  because  he 
had  not  thrown  it  otf  himself;  she  had  caught  hold  of  its  tail,  however, 
while  yet  u[>on  his  honoured  shoulders.  To  souls  so  congenial  what  a  sight 
was  the  magnificent  ruin  of  Bolsover  f  its  broken  arches,  its  mouldering 
pinnacles,  and  the  airy  tracery  of  its  half-demolished  windows.  The 
party  was  in  raptures:  Mr.  Simpklnson  began  to  meditate  an  essay^and 
ins  daughter  an  ode ;  even  Seaforth,  as  he  gazed  on  these  lonely  relics 
of  the  olden  time,  was  betrayed  into  a  momentary  forgctfulness  of  his 
love  and  losses  ;  the  w  idow'a  eye-glass  turned  from  her  cidtheot  whis- 
kers to  the  ntanlling  ivy  ;  Mrs.  Peters  wiped  her  spectacles  ;  and  "  her 
P."  pronounced  the  central  tower  to  be  "very  like  a  mouldy  Stilton 
cheese, — only  bigger."  The  squire  was  a  philosopher,  and  had  been 
there  often  before  ;  so  he  ordered  out  the  cold  tongue  and  chickens. 

**  Bolsover  Priory,"  said  Mr.  Simpkinson  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
•eur, — ••  Bolsover  Priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Hugh  de  Bolsover  had 
accompanied  that  monarch  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  expedition  under- 
taken  by  way  of  penance  for  tlie  murder  of  his  young  nephews  in  the 
Tower.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  veteran  was  en- 
feoffed in  the  lands  and  manor,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  of 
Bowlsover,  or  Bee -owls-over,  (by  corruption  Bolsover,) — a  Bee  in 
chief,  over  three  Owls,  all  proper,  being  the  armorial  enjiignu  borne  by 
this  distinguished  crusader  at  the  siege  of  Acre." 

•*  Ah  I  that  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith,"  said  Mr.  Peteri ;  "I've  heard 
of  him,  ami  all  about  Mrs.  Partington,  and " 

"  P.,  be  quiet,  and  don't  expose  yourself  I"  sliarply  interrupted 
his  lady.     P.  wax  silenced,  anil  betook  himself  to  the  bottlc^l  stout* 

'*  These  land«,"  continued  the  antimmry,  •*  were  held  in  grand  ser- 
jeaniry  by  the  presentation  of  three  white  nwls  and  a  iwt  of  honcy^— ** 

"Lossy  me!  how  nice!"  said  Miss  Julia.  .Mr.  Peters  licked  bi« 
lips. 

*♦  Proy  give  mr  leave,  my  dear owls  and  honey,  whenever  the 

king  should  come  a  rat-catching  into  this  part  of  the  country." 

*'  Hat-catching !"  ejaculated  the  squire»  pausing  abruptly  ia  th« 
mastication  of  a  drumstick. 

*  T(i  be  sure,  my  dear  sir :  don't  you  remember  that  rats  one*  caoM 
W  the  toreit  laws— a  niinur  species  of  veninon  ?  '  Rati  and  niMb 
I  tuob  MitaU  deer/  eh  /— ShAkapcare,  jum  iooow.   Our  ancestors  aM 
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rats  ;"  ("  Tlie  nasty  fellowg  I"  shuddered  Miss  Julia  in  a  parenthcBU) 
**  and  owls,  you  know,  are  capital  mousers— — " 

'*  I  've  seen  a  howl,"  gaid  Mr.  Peters  ;  *'  there  's  one  in  the  Soholo- 
glcal  Gardens,— a  little  hook-nosed  chap  in  a  wig, — only  its  feathers 
and -" 

Poor  P.  was  destined  never  to  finish  a  speech. 

"/)o  be  quiet  I"  cried  the  authoritative  voice,  and  the  would-be 
naturalist  shrank  into  his  shell  like  a  snail  in  the  "  Sohological  Gar- 
dens." 

"You  should  read  Blount's  *  Jocular  Tenures,'  Mr.  Ingoldsby,** 
pursued  Simpkinson.  "  A  learned  man  was  Blount  I  Why,  sir,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  once  paid  a  silver  horse-shoe  to  Lord 
Ferrers— — " 

"  I  've  heard  of  him,"  broke  in  the  incorrigible  Peters  ;  "  he  was 
hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  a  silk  rope,  for  shooting  Doctor  Johnson." 

The  antiquary  vouchsafed  no  notice  of  the  interruption;  but,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  continued  his  harangue. 

"  A  silver  horse-shoe,  sir,  which  is  due  fi-om  every  scion  of  royalty 
who  rides  across  one  of  his  manors  ;  and  if  you  look  into  the  penny 
county  histories,  now  publishing  by  an  eminent  friend  of  mine,  you  w^ill 
find  that  Langhale  in  Co.  Norf.  was  held  by  one  Baldwin  per  mlfttmy 
s^tffiatumy  ct pettinni  that  is,  he  was  to  come  every  Christmas  into 
Westminster  Hall,  there  to  take  a  leap,  cry  hem  !  and— = — " 

"  Mr,  Simpkinson,  a  glass  of  sherry  ?"  cried  Tom  Ingoldsby  has- 
tily. 

**  Not  any,  thank  you,  sir.     This  Baldwin,  surnanied  Le ** 

"Mrs.  Ogleton  challenges  you,  sir;  she  insists  upon  it,"  said  Tom 
Btill  more  rapidly ;  at  the  same  timefilling  aglass,  and  forcing  it  on  the 
M^ivant^  who,  thus  arrested  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  narrative,  received 
and  swallowed  the  potation  as  if  it  hud  been  physic. 

**  What  on  earth  has  Miss  Simpkinson  discovered  there?"  continued 
Tom  ;  **  something  of  interest.     See  how  fast  she  is  writing." 

The  diversion  was  effectual ;  every  one  looked  towards  Miss  Simp- 
kinson, who,  far  too  ethereal  for  '*  creature  comforts,"  was  seated  apart 
on  the  dilapidated  remains  of  an  altar-tomb,  committing  eagerly  to 
paper  something  that  had  strongly  impressed  her :  the  air, — the  eye  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling, — all  betokened  that  the  divine  afflatus  was  come. 
Her  father  rose,  and  stole  silently  towards  her. 

"  What  an  old  boar  !"  muttered  young  Ingoldsby;  alluding,  perhaps, 
to  a  slice  of  brawn  which  he  had  just  begun  to  operate  upon,  but  which, 
from  the  celerity  with  which  it  disappeared,  did  not  seem  so  very  dif- 
ficult of  mastication. 

But  what  had  become  of  Seaforth  and  his  fair  Caroline  all  this  while? 
Why,  it  so  happened  that  they  had  been  ^iinuiltaneously  stricken  with 
the  picturesque  appearance  oi'  one  of  those  high  and  pointed  arches, 
which  that  eminent  antiquarj-,  Mr.  Horselcy  Curties,  describes  as  "a 
GoiMc  windoiv  of  the  Saxon  order;"' —  and  then  the  ivy  clustered  so 
thickly  and  so  beautifully  on  the  other  side,  that  they  went  round  to 
look  at  that;  and  then  their  proximity  depriveditof  half  its  eftect,  and 
so  they  walked  across  to  a  httle  knoll,  a  hundred  yards  off,  and,  in 
crossing  a  small  ravine,  they  came  to  M'hat  in  Ireland  they  call  "  a  bad 
step,"  and  Charles  had  to  carry  hiscousinover  it ;— and  then,  when  they 
had  to  come  back,  she  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  again  for  the 
world,  so  they  followed  a  better  but  more  circuitous  route,  and  there 
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were  hedges  and  ditches  in  the  way,  and  stiles  to  get  over,  and  gates 
to  get  through ;  so  that  an  hour  or  more  had  elapced  before  tliej  were 
able  to  rejoin  the  party. 

"  Lassy  me  I"  said  Miss  Julia  Simpkinson,  •*  how  long  you  have 
been  gone  I" 

And  so  they  had-  The  remark  was  a  very  just  as  well  as  a  very 
natural  one.  They  were  gone  a  long  while,  and  a  nice  cosey  chat  tliey 
had ;  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  all  about,  my  dear  miss  ? 

•*  Oh,  lassy  me !  love,  no  doubt,  and  the  moon,  and  eyes,  and  night- 
ingales, and " 

Slay,  stay,  my  sweet  young  lady ;  do  not  let  the  fervour  of  your 
feelings  run  away  with  you !  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  indeed,  that 
one  or  more  of  these  pretty  subject*  might  not  have  been  introduced; 
but  tlie  most  important  and  leading  topic  of  the  conference  was — Lieu- 
teoaot  Seafortli's  breeches. 

**  Caroline,"  said  Charles,  **  I  have  had  some  very  odd  dreams  since 
I  have  been  at  Tappington." 

*'  Dreams,  have  you  ?"  smiled  the  young  lady,  arching  her  taper  neck 
like  a  swan  in  pluming.     "  Dreams,  have  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  dreams, — or  dream,  perhaps  I  should  say;  for,  though  re- 
peate<^  it  was  still  the  same.  And  what  do  you  imagine  was  its  sub- 
ject?" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  divine,"  said  the  tongue:  **  I  have  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  guessing,"  said  the  eye,  as  plainly  as  ever  eye 
spoke. 

**I  dreamt  of— your  great  grandfather  I" 

There  was  a  change  in  the  glance — "  My  great  grandfather?** 

"  Yes,  the  old  Sir  Giles,  or  Sir  John,  you  told  me  about  the  other 
day :  he  walked  into  my  bedroom  in  his  short  cloak  of  murrey-coloured 
velvet,  his  long  rapier,  and  his  Ralegh-looking  hat  and  feather,  just  as 
the  picture  represents  him ;  but  with  one  exception," 

•*  And  what  was  that?" 

"  Why,  his  lower  extremities,  which  were  visible,  were — tliosc  of  a 
skeleton." 

«  Well !" 

**  Well,  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room,  and  looking  rouf>d 
him  with  a  wistful  air,  he  came  to  the  bed's  foot,  stared  at  me  in  a 
maimer  impossible  to  describe, — and  then  he — he  laid  hold  of  my  pan- 
txiloonji,  whip]K'd  his  long  bony  legs  into  them  in  a  twinkling,  and, 
strutting  up  to  the  glass,  seemed  to  view  himself  in  it  with  great  com- 
pbccncy.  1  tried  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  Tl»c  efibrt,  however,  neenied 
to  excite  his  attention;  for,  wheeling  about,  he  showed  me  tlie  grim- 
mest-looking death's  head  you  can  well  imagine,  and  witlt  an  indescri- 
bable grin  strutted  out  of  the  room." 

**  Absurd,  Charles !     How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense?* 

"  But,  Caroline.^-lhe  breeches  are  really  gone!" 

•  •  •  •  a 

On  the  following  morning,  contrary  to  his  usual  cuatom,  Heafdtth 
was  the  first  person  in  the  brcakfast-parlour.  As  uo  one  clsif  was  pre> 
sent,  he  did  precisely  what  nine  young  men  out  of  ten  k<i  sitnated 
would  have  done ;  he  walked  up  to  the  mantel- piece,  entahllshcd  him- 
self upon  the  rug,  and,  subducting  his  coat>tails  one  under  Mch  arm, 
turned  towards  the  fire  that  portion  of  the  human  frwme  irhitb  it  is 
considered  equally  indecorous  to  present  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy.     A 
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serious,  not  to  say  anxious,  expression  was  visible  upon  bis  good-hu- 
jnoured  counlenance,  and  his  mouth  was  fast  buttoning  itself  up  for 
nn  incipient  whistle,  when  little  Flo,  a  tiny  spaniel  of  the  Blenheim 
breed, — the  pet  object  of  Miss  Julia  Sinipkinaon's  affections, — bounced 
out  from  beneath  a  sofa,  and  began  to  bark  at — his  pantaloons. 

They  were  cleverly  *'  built,"  of  a  light  grey  mixture,  a  broad  gtripe 
of  the  most  vivid  scarlet  traversing  each  sesira  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion from  hip  to  ancle, — in  short,  the  regimental  costume  of  the  Royal 
Bombay  Fencibles.  The  animal,  educated  in  the  country,  had  never 
seen  such  a  pair  of  breeches  in  her  life, — Omne  ignt^am  pro  magnijico  / 
The  scarlet  streak,  inflamed  as  it  was  by  the  reflection  of  the  fire, 
seemed  to  act  on  Flora's  nerves  as  the  same  colour  does  on  those  of 
bulls  and  turkeys  ;  she  advanced  at  the  pas  tfe  charge ;  and  her  vocife- 
ration, Uke  ber  amazement,  was  unbounded.  A  sound  kick  from  the 
disgusted  oflicer  changed  its  character,  and  induced  a  retreat  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  mistress  of  the  pugnacious  quadruped  entered 
to  the  rescue. 

••  Lassy  me  I  Flo  I  what  %8  the  matter  ?"  cried  the  sympathising 
lady,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance  levelled  at  the  gentleman. 

It  might  as  well  have  lighted  on  a  featber-lied.— His  air  of  imper- 
turbable unconsciousness  defied  examination ;  and  as  be  would  not^ 
and  Flora  could  not,  expound^  that  injured  individual  was  compelled  to 
pocket  up  her  wrongs.  Others  of  the  household  soon  dropped  in,  and 
clustered  round  the  board  dedicated  to  the  most  sociable  of  meals ;  the 
urn  was  jjaraded  "  hissing  hot,"  and  the  cups  which  **  cheer,  but  not 
inebriate,"  steamed  redolent  of  hyson  and  pekoe ;  muffins  and  marma- 
lade, newspapers  and  Finnon  haddies,  left  little  room  for  observation  on 
the  character  of  Charles's  warlike  *"  turn-out."  At  length  a  look  from 
Caroline,  followed  by  a  smile  thai  nearly  ripened  to  a  titter,  caused  him 
to  turn  abruptly  and  address  his  neighbour.  It  was  Miss  Simpkinson, 
who,  deeply  engaged  in  sipping  her  tea  and  turning  over  her  album, 
seemed,  likeafemale  Chrononotonthologos,  *'  inimersedincongibundity 
of  cogitation."  An  interrogatory  on  the  subject  of  her  studies  drew 
from  ber  the  confession  that  she  was  at  that  moment  employed  in  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  a  poem  inspired  by  the  romantic  shades  of 
Bolsover.  The  entreaties  of  the  company  were  o\'  course  urgent,  Mr. 
Peters,  who  *•  liked  verses,"  was  especially  persevering,  and  Sappho  at 
length  compliant.  After  a  preparatory  hem !  and  a  glance  at  the  mirror 
to  ascertain  that  her  look  was  sufliciently  sentimental,  the  poetesi 
began: — 

"  There  is  a  calm,  a  holy  feeling. 
Vulgar  mrnds  can  never  knov?, 
O'er  Ihe  bosom  aoftly  stealing, — 

("hasteiiM  grief,  delicious  woe  1 
Oh  !  how  sweet  at  eve  rejjaining 

Von  lone  tower's  sequesier'd  shade — 
Sadly  mute  and  uncomplaining " 

— Yow ! — yeough  I — yeough  I — yow  I — yow  I  yclletl  a  hapless  sufferer 
from  beneath  the  table. — It  was  an  unlucky  liour  for  quadrupeds ;  and 
if  *•  every  dog  will  have  his  day,"  he  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
unpropitious  one  than  this.  Mrs.  Ogleton,  too,  had  a  pet, — a  favourite 
pug, — whose  sijuab  figure,  black  muzzle,  and  tortuosity  of  tail,  that 
curled  like  a  head  of  celery  ina  *ialad-bowl,  bespoke  his  Dutch  extrac- 
tion.    Yow  !  yow !  yow  !  continued  the  brute, — a  chorus  in  which  Flo 
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instantly  joined.  Sooth  to  say,  pug  had  more  reason  to  express  liis 
dissatisfaction  than  was  given  him  by  the  muse  of  Simpkinson  ;  the 
other  only  barked  for  company-  Scarcely  had  tlic  poetess  got  through 
her  first  stanza,  when  Tom  Ingoldsby,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
became  so  lost  to  the  material  world,  that,  in  his  abstraction,  he  unwa- 
rily laid  his  hand  on  the  cock  of  the  urn.  Quivering  with  emotion,  he 
gave  it  such  an  unlucky  twist,  that  the  full  stream  of  its  scalding  con- 
tents descended  on  the  gingerbread  hide  of  the  unlucky  Cupid.  The 
confusion  was  complete  ;  the  whole  economy  of  the  table  disarranged ; 
the  company  broke  up  in  most  admired  disorder ;  and  "  vulgar  minds 
will  never  know"  anything  more  of  Miss  Simpkinson's  ode  till  they 
peruse  it  in  some  forthcoming  annual. 

Seaforth  profited  by  the  confusion  to  take  the  delinquent  who  had 
caused  this  "stramash"  by  the  arm,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  lawn, 
where  he  had  a  word  or  two  for  his  private  ear.  The  conference  be- 
tween the  young  gentlemen  was  neither  brief  in  its  duraiion,  nor  unim- 
portant in  its  result.  The  subject  was  what  the  lawyers  call  tripartite, 
embracing  the  inlbrmation  that  Charles  Seaforth  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Tom  Ingoldshy's  sister :  secondly,  that  the  lady  had 
referred  him  to  "papa"  for  his  sanction;  thirdly  and  lastly,  his 
nightly  visitations  and  consequent  bereavement.  At  the  two  first 
items  Tom  smiled  auspiciously;  at  the  lost  he  burst  out  into  an  abso- 
lute "  guffaw." 

'*  Steal  your  breeches  ?  Miss  Bailey  over  again,  by  Jove  I"  shouted 
Ingoldsby.  **  But  a  gentleman,  you  say,  and  Sir  Giles  too — I  am  not 
ttire,  Charles,  whether  I  ought  not  to  call  you  out  for  aspersing  the 
honour  of  the  family  I" 

"Laugh  as  you  will,  Tom, — be  as  incredulous  as  you  please.  One 
fact  is  incontestible, — the  breeches  are  gone!  Liwk  here — I  am  re- 
duced to  my  regimentals  ;  and  if  these  go,  tO'morrow  1  must  borrow 
of  you  !" 

Rochefoucault  says,  tiicrc  is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  very 
best  friends  that  does  not  displease  us  ;  certainly  we  can,  most  of  us, 
laugh  at  their  petty  inconveniences,  til!  called  upon  to  supply  them. 
Tom  composed  his  features  on  the  instant,  and  replied  with  more 
gravity,  as  well  as  with  an  expression,  which,  if  my  Lord  Mayor  had 
been  within  hearing,  might  have  cost  him  five  shillings, 

"  There  is  something  very  queer  in  thijs,  after  all.  The  clothes,  you 
•ay,  have  positively  disappeared.  .Somebody  is  playing  you  u  trick, 
and,  ten  to  one,  your  servant  has  a  hand  in  it.  My  the  way,  I  heard 
aoroelhing  )'e8terday  of  his  kicking  up  a  bobbery  i"  the  kitchen,  and 
•eeing  a  ghost,  or  something  of  that  kind,  himself.  l)e|K'nd  upon  it, 
Barney  is  in  the  plot  I" 

It  struck  the  lieutenant  at  oncc  that  the  usually  buoyant  spirits  of 
his  attendant  had  of  late  been  materially  sobered  down,  his  loquacity 
obviously  circumscribed,  and  that  he,  the  said  lieutenant,  had  actually 
rung  his  bell  three  several  times  that  very  morning  before  he  could 
proctirc  his  attendance.  Mr.  Maguire  was  forthwith  sununcmtHl,  and 
underwent  a  close  examination.  The  "bobbery"  was  easily  explained. 
Mr.  Oliver  Dobbs  hud  hinted  his  disapprobation  of  a  Hirtatjon  carrying 
on  between  the  gentleman  from  Munster  and  the  lady  from  the  Itue 
St.  Honore.     Mademoiselle  boxed  Mr,  Maguire's  ears,  and  Mr.  Mu- 

Siirc  nulled  Mademuiselle  upon  his  knee,  and  the  lady  did  not  cry 
'<m  Uieu  .'  And  Mr.  Oliver  Dobbs  said  it  was  very  wrong  :  ntid  Mrs. 
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Botherby  said  it  was  scandalous,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  any 
moral  kitchen;  and  Mr.  Maguire  liad  got  hold  of  the  Honourable  Au- 
gustus Sucklethurabkln's  powder-flusk,  and  had  put  large  pinches  of  the 
best  double  Dartford  into  Mr.  Dobbs'  tobacco-box ;  and  Mr.  Dobbs' 
pipe  had  exploded  and  sot  fire  to  Mrs.  Botherby's  Sunday  cap,  and  ]\Ir, 
Maguire  had  put  it  out  witli  the  slop-basin,  "  barring  the  m  ig  ;"  and 
then  they  were  all  so  "  cantankerous,"  tliat  Barney  had  gone  to  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden  ;  and  then — then  Mr.  Barney  bad  seen  a  ghost  I 

"  A  what  ?  you  blockhead  I"  asked  Tom  Ingoldsby. 

*'  Sure  then,  and  it 's  nicself  will  tell  your  honour  the  rights  of  it," 
said  the  ghost-seer,  *'  Meself  and  Miss  Pauline,  sir,^-or  Miss  Pauline 
and  meself,  for  the  ladies  comes  first  any  how, — wc  got  tired  of  the 
hobstroppylous  skrimmaging  among  the  ould  servants,  that  didn't  know 
a  joke  when  they  seen  one;  and  we  went  out  to  look  at  the  Comet, — 
that 's  the  Rory-Bory- alehouse,  they  calls  him  in  this  country,— and  we 
walked  upon  the  lawn,  and  divcl  of  any  alehouse  there  was  there  at 
all ;  and  Miss  Pauline  said  it  was  becasc  of  the  shrubbery  maybe,  and 
why  wouldn't  we  see  it  better  beyonst  the  trees  ?  and  so  we  went  to 
the  trees,  but  sorrow  a  Comet  did  meself  see  there,  barring  a  big  ghost 
instead  of  it." 

"  A  ghost?     And  what  sort  of  a  ghost,  Barney  ?" 

•*  Och,  then,  divel  a  be  I  '11  tell  your  honour.  A  tall  ould  gentleman 
be  was,  all  in  white,  with  a  shovel  on  bis  shoulder,  and  a  big  torch  in 
his  fiat, — though  what  be  wanted  with  that  it 's  meself  can't  tell,  for  his 
eyes  were  like  gig-lamps,  let  alone  the  moon  and  the  Comet,  which 
wasn't  there  at  all ;  and  *  Barney,'  says  he  to  me,  — 'cause  why  he  knew 
me, — *  Barney,'  says  be,  *  what  is  it  you  're  doing  with  the  colleen 
there,  Barney  ?'  Divel  a  word  did  I  say.  Miss  Pauline  screeched,  and 
cried  murther  in  Frencli,  and  ran  off  with  herself;  and  of  coorse  meself 
was  in  a  mighty  liurry  after  the  lady,  and  had  no  time  to  stop  palaver- 
ing with  him  any  way:  so  I  dispersed  at  once,  and  the  ghost  vanished 
in  a  flame  of  fire  I" 

Mr.  Maguire's  account  was  received  with  avowed  incredulity  by  both 
gentlemen;  but  Barney  stuck  to  his  text  with  unflinching  pertinacity. 
A  reference  to  Mademoiselle  was  suggested,  but  abandoned,  as  neither 
party  bad  a  taste  for  delicate  investigations. 

'•I'll  tell  you  what,  Seaforth,"  said  Ingoldsby,  after  Barney  had 
received  his  dismissal ;  "  that  there  is  a  trick  here,  is  evident;  and  Bar- 
ney's vision  may  possibly  be  a  part  oi'  it.  Whether  he  is  most  knave 
or  fool,  you  best  k-now.  At  all  events,  I  will  sit  up  with  you  to-night, 
and  see  if  I  can  convert  my  ancestor  into  a  visiting  ac<[uaintance. 
Meanwhile  your  finger  on  your  lip  I" 

«  •  #  •  « 

"  'Twas  now  the  v(ry  witcliing  lime  of  niglit, 
Wl»cn  cimrcliyurds  j-awo,  and  graves  g^ve  up  iheir  dead." 

Gladly  would  I  grace  my  tale  with  decent  horror,  and  therefore  I  do 
beseech  the  "  gentle  reader"  to  believe,  that  if  all  the  succedanea  to 
this  mysterious  narrative  are  not  in  strict  keeping,  be  will  ascribe  it  only 
to  the  disgraceful  innovations  of  motlern  degeneracy  upon  the  sober  and 
dignified  habits  of  our  ancestors.  I  can  introduce  him,  it  is  true,  into 
an  old  and  high-roofed  chamber,  its  walls  covered  on  three  sides  with 
black  oak  wainscoting,  adorned  with  carvings  of  fruit  and  flowers  long 
anterior  to  those  of  (Jrinling  Gibbons ;  the  fourth  side  is  clotFied  witli 
a  curious  reranaiit  of  dingy  tapestry,  once  elucidatory  of  some  Scriii 
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tural  history,  but  of  which  not  even  Mrs.  Dotherby  could  deter- 
mine. Mr.  Simpkinson,  who  had  examined  it  carefully,  inclined  to 
believe  the  principal  figure  to  he  either  liathshcba  or  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den;  while  Tom  Inj^ohlsby  decided  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
shan.  All,  however  wati  conjecture ;  tradition  being  silent  on  the  subject. 
'  A  lofly  arched  portal  led  into,  and  a  little  arched  portal  led  out  of.  thi.s 
'apartment;  they  were  opposite  each  other,  and  both  possessed  the 
security  of  massy  bolts  on  the  interior.  The  bedstead,  too,  was  not  one 
of  yesterday  ;  but  manifestly  coeval  with  days  ere  Seddons  was, 
and  when  a  good  four-post  "article"  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  a  royal 
bequest.  The  bed  itself,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  ]>aillnsse,  mat- 
tresses, &c.  was  of  far  later  date,  and  looked  most  incongruously  com- 
fortable; the  casements,  too,  with  their  Httle  diamond-slmpcd  panes 
and  iron  binding,  hud  given  way  to  the  modern  heterodoxy  of  the  sash- 
window.  Nor  was  this  all  that  conspired  to  ruin  the  costume,  and 
render  the  room  a  meet  haunt  for  such  "  mixed  spirits"  only  as  could 
condescend  to  don  at  the  same  time  an  Elizabethan  doublet  and  Hond- 
Btreet  inexpressibles.  With  their  green  morocco  slippers  on  a  modern 
fender  in  front  of  a  disgracefully  modern  grate,  sat  two  young  gentle- 
men, clad  in  '*  shawl-pattern"  dressing-gowns  and  black  silk  stocks, 
much  at  variance  with  the  high  caned-backed  chairs  which  supported 
them.  A  bunch  of  abomination,  called  a  cigar,  reeked  in  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  mouth  of  one,  and  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  mouth 
of  the  other ; — un  arrangement  happily  adapted  for  the  escape  of  the 
iDoxiouB  fumes  up  tlie  chimney,  without  that  unmerciful  *'  funking'* 
"i  other,  which  a  less  scientific  disposition  would  have  induced.  A 
ill  Pembroke  table  filled  up  the  intervening  space  between  thctn, 
Staining,  at  each  extremity,  an  elbow  and  a  glass  of  toddy ;  and  thus 
lln  "lonely  pensive  contemplation"  were  tlie  two  worthies  occupied, 
when  the  '*  iron  tongue  of  midnight  had  tolled  twelve." 

*H*hoBt-time 's  come  T'  said  Ingoldsby,  taking  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  a  watch  like  a  gold  half-crown,  and  consulting  it  as  though  he 
suspected  the  turret-clock  over  the  stables  of  mendacity. 
*•  Hush  !'*  said  Charles  ;  "  did  I  not  hear  a  footstej)?" 
There  was  a  pause  ;  there  uxm  a  footstep — it  sounded  disiinctly<— it 
Ktcbed  tlie  door — it  hesitated,  stopped,  and — passed  on. 

Tom  darted  across  the  room,  threw  open  the  door  and  became  aware 
'Mrs.  Bothcrby  toddling  to  her  chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the 
'gallery,  after  dosing  one  of  the  housemaids  with  an  approved  julep 
n'om  the  Countess  of  Kent's  "  Choice  Manual." 
••Good  night,  sir!"  said  Mrs,  Bolherby. 
**Go  to  the  d — I !"  said  the  disappointed  ghost-hunter. 
An  hour — two — rolled  on,  and  still  no  spectral  visitation,  nor  did 
^ aught  intervene  to  make  night  hideous:  and  when  the  turret-clock 
'ed  at  length  the  hour  of  three,   Ingnldsby,  whose  paticoos  and 
J  were  alike  exhausted,  sprang  from  his  chair,  saying, 
"  Tliis  is  all  infernal  nonsense,  my  good  fellow.    Deuce  of  any  gboat 
ahall  we  see  to-night ;  it 's  long  past  the  canonical  hours.     I  *m  off*  to 
I  bed;  and  as  to  your  breeches,  I  '11  ensure  iben  Ibr  twenty-four  hours 
#  at  least,  at  the  price  of  tlie  buckram." 

**  Ccrtaitdy.     Oh !  thankye ;  to  be  sure  1"  ctanmered  Charles,  rents* 
tng  himself  from  a  reverie,  which  had  degenerated  into  an  absolute 
linoosce. 

**  Good  night,  my  b<iy.     Ik>lt  the  door  behind  mo ;  and  dely  tbe 
Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender  !" 
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Seafbrth  followetl  hta  friend's  advice,  and  the  next  morning  came 
down  to  breakfast  dressed  in  the  habihmcnts  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  charm  was  broken,  the  demon  defeated ;  the  light  greys  with  the 
red  stripe  down  the  seams  were  yet  in  rerttm  natiird,  and  adorned  the 
person  of  their  lawful  proprietor. 

Tom  felicitated  himself  and  his  partner  of  the  watch  on  the  result  of 
their  vigilance ;  but  there  i&  a  rustic  adage^  which  warns  us  against 
self-grntulation  before  we  are  quite  "  out  of  the  wood." — Seaforth  was 

yet  within  its  verge. 

•  *  #  »  * 

A  rap  at  Tom  Ingoldsby's  door  the  next  morning  startled  him  as  he 

was  shaving' :  he  cut  his  chin. 

"  Come  in,  and  be  d — tl  to  you !"  said  the  martyr,  pressing  his  thumb 
on  the  woundt>d  epidermis.  The  door  opened  and  txhibited  Mr.  Barney 
Maguif  c.  "  Well,  Barney,  what  is  it  ?"  quoth  the  sufferer,  adopting 
the  vernacular  of  his  visitant. 

"  The  Master,  sir— — -" 

"  Well,  what  does  he  want  ?" 

"  The  loanst  of  a  breeches,  plase  your  honour." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me —  By  Heaven,  this  is  too  good  I" 
shouted  Tom,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  *•  Wliy, 
Barney,  ynu  don't  mean  to  say  the  ghost  has  got  them  again  ?" 

Mr.  Maguire  did  not  respond  to  the  young  squire's  risibility;  the 
cast  of  his  countenance  was  decidedly  serious. 

«*  Faith,  then,  it  'sgone  they  arc,  sure  enough.  Hasn't  meself  been 
looking  over  the  bed,  and  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  bed,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  and  divel  a  ha'p'ortln  of  breeches  is  there  to  the  fore 
at  all :  I  'm  bothered  entirely  I" 

"  Harkye !  Mr.  Barney,"  said  Tom,  incautiously  removing  his 
thumb,  and  letting  a  crimson  stream  "incarnadine  the  multitudinous" 
lather  that  plastered  his  throat, — **  this  may  be  all  very  well  with 
your  master,  but  you  don't  humbug  me,  sir :  tell  me  instantly  what 
have  you  done  with  the  clothes?" 

This  abrupt  transition  from  <*  lively  to  severe"  certainly  took  Ma- 
guire by  surprise,  and  he  seemed  for  an  instant  as  much  disconcerted 
as  it  is  possible  to  disconcert  an  Irish  gentleman's  gentleman. 

"  Me  ?  is  it  meself,  then,  that 's  the  gliost  to  your  honour's  Uiink- 
ing?"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  with  a  slight  shade  of  in- 
dignation in  his  tones ;  *'  is  it  I  would  stale  the  master's  things, — and 
what  would  I  do  with  them  ?" 

"  That  you  best  know :  xvliut  your  purpose  is  I  can't  guess,  for  1 
don't  tliink  you  mean  to  '  state'  them,  as  you  call  it ;  but  that  you  are 
concerned  in  their  disappearance,  I  am  satisfied.  Confound  this  blood  ! 
—give  me  a  towel,  Barney." 

Maguire  acquitted  himself  of^the  commission.  "  As  I  *ve  a  sowl, 
your  honour,"  said  he  solemnly,  "little  it  is  meself  knows  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  imd  after  what  I  seen " 

"  What  you  've  seen  ?  Whj',  what  ftave  you  seen?  Barney,  I  don't 
want  to  inquire  into  your  flirtations;  but  don't  suppose  you  can  palm 
off  your  saucer  eyes  and  gig-lamps  upon  me  I" 

'•Then,  as  sure  as  your  honour's  standing  there,  I  saw  him;  and 
why  wouldn't  I,  when  Miss  Pauline  was  (o  the  fore  as  well  as  racscir, 

and " 

"  Get  along  witli  your  nonsense,— leave  ibe  room^  sir  I" 
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"  But  the  master?"  said  Barney  imploringly;  "  and  ihe  breeches? — 
sure  he  11  be  catching  cowld  I" 

**  Take  that,  rascal !"  replied  Ingoldsby,  tlirowing  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons  at,  rather  than  to,  him ;  "  but  don't  sufipose,  sir,  you  shall  carry 
pn  your  tricks  with  impunity ;  recollect  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
tread-mill,  and  that  my  father  is  a  county  magistrate/' 

Barney's  eye  Hashed  fire, — he  stood  erect  and  was  about  to  speak ; 
but,  mastering  himself,  rot  without  an  effort,  he  look  up  the  garment, 
and  left  the  room  as  perpendicular  as  a  Quaker. 

♦  •  •  •  • 

"  Ingoldsby,"  said  Charles  Seaforth,  after  breakfast,  "  this  is  now 
past  a  joke  ;  to-day  is  the  last  of  my  stay,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
ties  which  detain  me,  common  decency  obliges  me  to  visit  home  after 
so  long  an  absence.  I  shall  come  to  an  immediate  explanation  with 
your  father  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  anil  depart  while  I  have 
a  change  of  dress  left.  On  his  anuwer  will  my  return  depend;  hi  the 
mean  time  tell  me  candidly, — I  ask  it  in  all  seriousness  and  as  a 
friend, — am  I  not  a  dupe  to  your  well-known  propensity  to  hoaxiog? 
liave  you  not  a  band  in -" 

**  No,  by  Heaven  !  Seaforth  ;  1  see  wliat  you  mean  :  on  my  honour, 
I  am  as  much  mystified  as  yourself;  and  if  your  servant " 

"  Not  he :  if  there  he  a  trick,  he  at  least  is  not  privy  to  iu" 

**  If  there  he  a  trick  ?  why,  Charles,  do  you  think^ " 

**  I  know  not  whitf  to  think,  Tom.  As  surely  as  you  are  a  living 
man,  so  surely  did  that  spectral  anatomy  visit  my  room  again  last  night, 
grin  in  my  face,  and  walk  away  with  my  troupers  ;  nor  was  1  able  to 
apring  from  my  bed,  or  break  die  chain  whicli  Htemed  to  bind  me  to 
iny  pillow." 

"Seaforth,"  said  Ingoldsby,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  will — But  hush  ! 
Iicre  are  the  girls  and  my  father.  I  will  carry  off  the  females,  and 
leave  you  a  clear  field  with  the  Governor:  carry  your  |)oint  with  lum, 
aod  we  will  talk  about  your  breeches  afterwards." 

Tom's  diversion  w  as  successful :  he  carried  off  the  ladies  en  mo*** 
to  look  at  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  class  Dodnxtmlria  M(yno(/i/nuh 
which  they  could  not  find;  while  Seaforth  marched  boldly  up  to  the 
encounter,  and  carried  '•  the  GovernorV  outworks  by  a  cuup  dr  mtiin. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  attack  ;  suffice  it  that 
it  was  as  succesiful  as  could  have  been  wished,  and  that  Seaforth  waa 
referred  back  again  to  the  lady.  The  happy  lover  was  off  at  u  tan- 
gent ;  the  botanical  party  was  soon  overtaken;  and  the  arm  of  Caroline, 
whom  a  vain  endeavour  to  spell  out  the  Linnu-an  name  of  a  daffy- 
down-dilly  had  detained  u  little  in  the  rear  of  the  others,  was  soon 
firmly  locked  in  his  own. 

"  \S\m  was  the  world  to  thein, 
\%»  uoli«,  its  nonsense,  and  its  *  breeches'  all?" 

Seaforth  was  in  the  seventh  heaven ;  he  retired  to  hi*  ro<»m  thot 
night  as  happy  as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  goblin  had  ever  been  heard  of, 
and  personal  <'hattelx  were  as  well  fenced  in  by  law  as  real  prora^rty. 
Not  so  Tom  Ingoldfchy :  the  mystery — for  mystery  there  evidently  was 
— had  not  only  piqued  his  curiosity,  but  milled  his  tem|K'r.  Tlie  watch 
of  the  previous  night  had  been  unsuccessful,  probably  l>ecause  it  was  un- 
disguised. To-night  he  would  "ensconce  hinuelt " — not  indeed  "behind 
Uie  amu,"— for  the  little  that  remained  was,  as  wc  have  seen,  luiikd  to 
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the  wall^ — but  in  a  email  closet  which  opened  from  one  corner  of  the  ' 
room,  and,  by  leaving  the  door  ajar,  would  give  its  occupant  a  view  of 
all  that  might  pass  in  the  apartment.  Here  did  the  young  ghost- 
hunter  take  up  a  position^  with  a  good  stout  sapling  under  his  arm,  a 
full  liall-hour  before  Seaforth  retired  for  the  night.  Not  even  his 
friend  did  he  let  into  his  confidence,  fully  determined  that  if  his  plan 
did  not  succeed,  the  failure  should  be  attributed  to  himself  alone. 

At  the  usual  hour  of  separation  for  the  night,  Tom  saw,  from  his 
concealment,  the  lieutenant  enter  his  room;  and,  after  taking  a  few 
turns  in  it,  with  an  expression  sojoyous  as  to  betoken  that  his  thoughts 
were  mainly  occupied  by  his  approaching  happiness,  proceed  slowly  to 
disrobe  himself.  The  coat,  the  waistcoat,  the  black  silk  stock,  were 
gradually  discarded ;  the  green  morocco  slippers  were  kicked  ofl»  and 
then — &y\  and  then — his  countenance  grew  grave ;  it  seemed  to  occur 
to  him  all  at  once  that  this  was  his  last  stake,- — nay,  that  the  very 
breeches  he  had  on  were  not  his  own, — that  to-morrow  marning  was 

his  last,  and  that  if  he  lost  (/mn A  glance  showed  that  his  mind 

was  made  up ;  he  replaecd  the  single  button  he  had  just  subducted, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  in  a  state  of  transition,  half  chrysalis, 
half  grub. 

Wearily  did  Tom  Ingoldsby  watch  the  sleeper  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  night-lamp,  till  the  clock,  striking  one,  induced  him  to 
increase  the  narrow  opening  which  he  had  left  for  the  pur[)ose  of  ob- 
servation. The  motion,  slight  as  it  was,  seemed  to  attract  Charles's  at- 
tention ;  for  he  raised  himself  suddenly  to  a  sitting  posture,  listened  for 
a  moment,  and  then  stood  upright  upon  the  floor.  Ingoldsby  was  on 
the  point  of  discovering  himself,  when,  the  light  flashing  full  upon  his 
friend's  countenance,  he  perceived  that,  though  his  eyes  were  open, 
"  their  sense  was  shut," — that  he  was  yet  under  the  influence  of  sleep. 
Seaforth  advanced  slowly  to  the  toilet,  lit  his  candle  at  the  lamp  that 
stood  on  it,  then,  going  back  to  the  bed's  foot,  appeared  to  search 
eagerly  for  something  which  he  could  not  find.  For  a  few  moments 
he  seemed  restless  and  uneasy,  walking  round  the  apartment  and 
examining  the  chairs,  till,  coming  fully  in  front  of  a  large  swing- 
glass  that  flanked  the  dressing'tahle,  he  paused,  as  if  contemplating 
his  figure  in  it.  He  now  returned  towards  the  bed,  put  on  his  slip- 
pers, and,  with  cautious  and  stealthy  steps,  proceeded  towards  the 
little  arched  doorway  that  opened  on  the  private  staircase. 

As  he  drew  the  holt,  Tom  Ingoldsby  emerged  from  his  hiding-place ; 
but  the  sleep-walker  heard  him  not:  he  proceeded  softly  down  stairs, 
followed  at  a  due  distance  by  his  friend,  opened  the  door  which  led 
out  upon  the  gardens,  and  stood  at  once  among  the  thickest  of  the 
shrubs,  \i.hich  there  clustered  round  the  base  of  a  corner  turret,  and 
screened  the  postern  from  common  observation.  At  this  moment  In- 
goldsby had  nearly  spoiled  all  by  making  a  false  step :  the  sound 
attracted  Seaforth's  attention, — he  paused  and  turned  ;  aiul,  as  the 
full  moon  shed  her  light  direct  upon  his  pale  and  troubled  features, 
Tom  marked,  almost  with  dismay,  the  fixed  and  rayless  ap[>earancc  of 
his  eyea: 

**  There  was  no  speculation  in  those  orbs 
Thai  he  did  glare  withal." 

The  perfect  stillness  preserved  by  his  follower  seemed  to  reassure 
him ;  he  turued  aside,  aitd,  from  the  midst  of  a  thickset  luurustinus, 
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fortli  a  gardener's  spade,  shouldering  which  he  proceeded  with 
"^^igreatcr  rapidity  into  the  midst  of  the  slirubbery.  Arrived  at  a  certain 
point,  where  the  earth  seemed  to  have  been  recently  disturbed,  he 
set  himself  heartily  to  the  task  of  digging;  till,  having  thrown  up 
several  shovelfuls  of  mould,  he  stopped,  flung  down  liia  tool,  and  very 
composedly  began  to  disencund>er  himself  of  his  pantaloons. 

Up  to  this  moment  Tom  liad  watched  him  with  a  wary  eye ;  he  now 
advanced  cautiously,  and,  as  his  friend  was  busily  engaged  in  disen- 
tangling himself  from  his  garment,  made  himself  master  of  the  spade. 
Seaforth,  meanwhile,  had  accomplished  his  pur{K)se;  he  stood  for  a 
moment  with 

"  His  slreatners  waving  in  the  wind," 

occupied  in  carefully  rolling  up  tlie  small-clothes  into  as  compact  a 
form  as  possible,  and  all  heedless  of  the  breath  of  heaven,  which  might 
certainly  be  supposed  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a  plight,  to  "  visit 
bis  frame  too  roughly." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  low  to  defjosit  the  pantaloons  in  the 
g:rave  whicli  he  had  been  digging  for  them,  when  Tom  liigoldsby  came 
close  behind  him,  and  with  tlie  flat  of  the  spade 

#  •  w  •  • 

The  shock  was  effectual  ;  never  again  was  Lieutenant  Seaforth 
known  to  act  the  part  of  a  sonmanibulist.  One  by  one,  his  breeches, 
his  trousers,  his  pantaloons,  his  silk-net  tights,  his  patent  cords,  and 
his  showy  greys  with  the  broad  red  stripe  of  the  Bombay  Fencibles, 
were  brought  to  light,  rescued  from  the  grave  in  which  they  had  been 
buried,  like  the  strata  of  a  Christmas  pie;  and,  alU'r  having  been  well 
aired  by  Mrs.  Botherby,  became  once  again  effective. 

Tile  family,  the  ladies  esf>ecially,  laughed;  Barney  Moguire  cried 
**  Botheration  I"  and  Mamselle  PauliTic,  '* Man  Dieu /" 

Charles  Seaforth,  unable  to  face  the  quizzing  which  awaited  him  on 
all  sides,  started  off  two  hours  earlier  than  he  had  proposed :  he  soon 
returned,  however;  and  having,  at  his  fatlicr-in-law's  request,  given 
up  the  occupation  of  Rajah  hunting  and  shooting  Nabobs,  led  his 
blushing  bride  to  the  altar. 

Mr.  Sinipkinson  from  Bath  did  not  attend  the  ceremony,  being  en- 
gaged at  the  Grand  Junction  Meeting  of  S^atatis,  then  congregating 
from  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Hw  essay, 
demonstrating  that  the  globe  is  n  great  custard,  whipped  into  coagu- 
lation by  whirlwinds,  and  cooked  by  electricity, — u  little  too  much 
baked  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  a  thought  underdone  about  the  Bog 
of  Allen, — is  highly  spoken  of,  and,  it  is  supposed,  will  ubLaiu  a  Bridge- 
water  prize. 

Miss  Sinipkinson  and  her  sister  acted  as  bridcmaids  on  the  occa- 
sion :  the  former  wrote  mi  qtUJialarnium^  and  the  Utter  cried  '•  I^tss^ 
mcl"  at  the  clergyman's  wig.  But  aji  of  these  young  ladies  of  iIjc  fair 
widow,  Mr.  .Sucklcthumbkin,  Mrs.  Peters  ana  her  V.  wc  mo^  hove 
more  to  say  liercalUT,  wc  take  our  leave  for  the  present ;  assunng  our 
ttensive  public  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seniorth  are  liwng  together  quite  as 
nappily  as  two  good-lieartcd,  good-tempered  bodies,  very  fond  of  each 
other,  can  possibly  do  ;  and  that  since  the  day  of  hi*  marriage  Charles 
has  iihown  no  di»po!iitiun  to  jump  out  of  bed,  or  ramble  out  ofdiH>r»o' 
IiightJi, — though,  from  his  entire  devotion  to  every  wi»h  and  whim  of 
his  young  wife,  Tom  iiminuates  that  the  fair  Caroline  docs  still  oc- 
casionally take  advantage  of  it  so  far  (u  to  "  slip  on  the  Breeches." 


THE  WIDE  AWAKE  CLUB. 

BY    RICDUM    o'fUNNIDOS. 

The  clubs  of  London  I  I  recollect  once  reading  a  book  no  called ; 
but  as  for  any  bo?idJide  infonnation  touching  the  soi-disant  social  as- 
semblies, F  might  as  well  have  been  perusing  the  Shaster,  or  reading 
the  Florentine  copy  of  the  Pandects  \  The  clubs  of  London  afford, 
as  1  have  reason  to  know,  ample  material  for  the  most  abundant 
fun;  but  they  who  expect  to  find  it  at  Crockford's,  the  Atheoa-um, 
and  other  maisons  de  Jen,  where  yaw  ning  dandies,  expert  chevalictSt 
old  men  of  the  town,  roues  of  all  sorts, 

Mingle,  mingle,  minglr. 
As  diey  mingle  may, 

will  be  wofully  disappointed.  The  clubs,  par  esxelfcnce,  take  them 
one  and  all, — from  the  Oriental,  stuck,  with  a  due  disposition  and  at- 
tention to  habits  of  Eastern  indolence,  in  the  dullest  corner  of  the 
dullest  equare  in  London,  down  to,  or  up  to,  I  care  not  wfuch,  the 
staring  how-windowed  Omnibus  Union  in  Cockspur-street, — are  all 
alike  destitute  of  the  requisite  material.  I  perhaps  may  have  a 
touch  at  them  in  the  middle  of  the  session  and  season,  when  the  elite 
of  the  club-men  are  in  town,  and  when  their  sayings  and  doings  may 
by  possibility  be  worth  recording,  even  if  it  were  only  to  have  a  laugh 
over  them.  But,  as  Copp  says,  '*  let  that  pass  for  the  present."  The 
clubs  that  I  intend  to  introduce  to  the  readers  of  the  Miscellany  are 
certain  of  those  convivial  associations  composed  of  the  middlemen  of 
society  in  the  metropolis,  who  assemble  on  certain  slated  nights  in 
the  week  to  sing  songs,  smoke  pipes,  and  imbibe  moisture  in  the 
shape  of  divers  goes  of  spirit  and  pints  of  ale.  My  reminiscences 
of  tliese  assemblies,  I  think,  would  fill  a.  goodly  tome.  To  begin  with 
the  last,  Hebrevv  fashion.  Jl  was  my  lot  one  evening,  a  short  lime 
nince,  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Timmhis,  my  landlord,  who,  seeing  I 
was  rather  low-spirited,  volunteered  the  invitation,  to  a  social  com- 
munity called  the  "  Wiuii  Awake  Club." 

*'  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Timniins, — a  very  worthy  knight  of  the  needle,  who 
called  me  "  the  genelman  wot  lodges  in  my  first  floor,"  (whetl»er  up 
or  down  the  chinjney,  deponent  sayeth  not,)  —  "  you  looks  werry 
oncomfutable  this  here  nusty  evening.  Prowisin  it  ain't  takin*  of 
too  great  a  liberty,  and  you  feel  noways  disinclined,  I  think  an  hour 
or  two  at  our  club — (1  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  wisitor  wot 
I  can  answer  for  in  regard  to  respectabihty) — might  do  you  good." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Timmins,  "what  is  the  character  of  your  club?" 
— "  Oh  !  sir,  the  character  of  our  club  is  ow-doubted,  sir ;  we  are 
all  men  of  experence,  sir:  no  one  is  admitted  a  memher  onless  he 
shows  he  is  a  tcide  awake  cove." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  a  wide  awake  cove,"  said  J,  "  Mr.  Tim- 
mins?"— *'  Vy,"  said  Timmins,  **  there 's  no  von  hellgibble  to  be  a 
member  on  our  society  but  what  gets  a  woucher  from  a  member  that 
he  has  a  summut  to  say,  and  prove  wot  has  made  him  tcitir  awake, — 
tiiat  is  to  say,  more  up  and  down  to  the  ways  of  the  world  than  the 
generality  of  people,  by  experence." 

"  You  mean,  if  I  underbtand  y4iu  rightly,  Mr.  Trmaiins,  that  your 
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dub  is  me  vbere  m  oertaiB  BUMbei  of  pcnons  Beet  to  spend  the 
Mciil  boors  of  rphTrtinn  in  ^viag  cadi  otlwr  the  tale  oTsone  parti- 
calar  event  or  occurrence  dat  hns  tng^  then  to  know  there  is  more 
rsgecrj  in  the  vorid  tlan  certain  |JiilinlfcsniiiH  woald  lend  us  tn 
beliere." — "  Yoa  >e  bit  it,  or,"  said  Tinnnins ;  ••  dopra  as  a  baBmer." 
*•  W  ell»  TunniM,  I  sbdi  be  h^fj  to  jooi  700,"  1  .le^lied. 
Dining  our  walk,  in  anowcr  to  certain  queationa,  InnniiBa  ia> 
e  tbat  the  prcadent  of  the  dtd>  was  a  Mr.  Ph%gins,  a  re- 
draper;  and  that  the  leading  members  were  Mr.  Poonce»  a 
lawyer's  derL,  Mr.  Bob  Jinks,  a  butdier,  Mr.  Shortcut,  a  tobacconist, 
Mr.  Sprigs,  a  frmHeKt.  ^  Bot,"  said  Thmnins,  ^'joull  know  them 
aD  in  five  maratea.  I  don't  think,  this  wet  erening,  there  will  be  a 
atmng  master :  honaaBderer,  we  can  console  oorsefaFet  dttt,  if  oot 
Bamerous,  we  are  select.*' 

"  Very  proper  conaoiation,  Ttnunins,"  said  I. 
Wbea  we  arrired  at  the  Tkree  Pies,  the  sign  of  the  house  where 
dnb  was  held,  Timmins  went  up  stairs  to  communicate  the  fiict 
_^  /  aijr  being  bdow,  and  to  assure  the  company  that  all  was  regular 
and  right,  aa  he  said ;  and  shortly  afterwards  1  was  ushered  into  the 
presence,  and  introduced  to  tlie  worthies  previously  named.  The 
president^  a  jolly-looking  man  about  fifty,  sat  in  an  derated  chair  at 
the  top  of  a  long  table,  which  gave  a  goodly  display  of  pipes,  glasses 
of  gn^  &c.  On  each  side,  the  members  sat  at  their  most  perfect 
ease,  smoking  and  chatting.  It  would  appear  that  they  had  been  at 
bunness  some  time,  for  it  »eemed  ebb-tide  with  the  contents  of  the 
gjbates ;  and  several  worthies  were  in  the  act  of  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  their  respective  pipes.  After  ordering  a  glass  of  punch  and 
cigar,  and  another  for  Timmins,  a  conversation  which  was  going  on 
we  came  in  was  resumed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fiuthful 
report. 

**  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  M'Flumroery,"  said  Pounce,  the  law- 
r^s  derk,  putting  his  hand— accidentally,  1  suppose,  of  course, — into 
ut's  open  screw  of  tobacco,  and  filling  his  pipe  therefrom;  "  I 
1  him  as  was  hung  at  the  Old  Bailey  some  ten  years  back." 
**  .\nd  what  was  he  hung  for  ?"  asked  the  president. — •*  Why,  oot 
ctly  for  his  good  behaviour.     He  set  out  in  life  as  heavy  a  swell 
ever  flowed  up  in  the  regions  of  the  West  End — carried  on  the 
for  about  a  dozen  years  in  bang-up  style. — My  eye  I  how  pre- 
drunk  he  made  Snatch 'em,  the  bum,  and  I,  one  night  as  we 
pinned  him  coming  home  in  his  cab  from  the  Opera  to  give  a  cham* 
I  supper  at  the  Clarendon." 
**  Champaign  supper  ?"  said  the  president.     *'  Wliy,  champaign  is 
'  a  wine;  and  no  man,  I  maintain,  can  make  a  supper  off* wine,  'cos 
wine  is  drink,  and  supper,  it  stands  to  reason,  is  eating." 
••  And  no  mistake,"  eaid  Shortcut. 

••With   submission,   Mr.    Chair,"   rerdied    Pounce,    •♦111   explaitu 
^Tlits  champaign  supper  meant  a  regular  slap-up  feed  ;  hut   no  one 
rai  allowed  any  oilier  drink  with  liicir  grub,  but  clutmpuign  punch 
"lade  with  green  tea  in  a  silver  kettle." 
**  1  pity  tJieir  stint,"  said  Jinks. 

**  Ay,"  said  the  president,  **  that  stands  to  reason.     But  how  did  it 
Pllappcn   tljis  gentleman   came  to  be  liangcd  ?" — "  Why»"  continued 
Pounce,   •♦  I  was  a-coming  to  tliat  |)oiut.     As  I  said  just  now,  there 
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never  was  a  greater  dasher  at  the  West  End  than  this  M* Flummery  j  I 
but,  like  many  other  swells,  he  was  very  often  lodging  in  Queer-8trt>el 
for  the  wiini  of  the  ready.  One  day  he  came  to  my  old  master  I 
Snaps,  of  the  Temple,  when  I  was  managing  common-law  clerk,, — ibr,  J 
you  see,  he  knew  my  governor  well,  seeing  that  he  had  issued  about] 
fourtuun  writs  against  him.  I  never  shall  forget  the  day  he  came :  [ 
It  was  a  precious  wet  'un.  He  drove  up  to  the  gate  in  a  jarvey*  and  | 
sent  a  porter  donn  to  our  office  to  know  if  Snaps  was  in,  without 
sending  his  name.  So  Snaps  sends  me  to  see  who  it  was,  and  bring  j 
him  down.  When  I  got  up  to  the  coach,  I  spied  M'Flummery.  *  Ah  I  \ 
my  man,'  says  he,  quite  familiar,  *  how  do  you  like  charapaign ' 
punch?   Here,  just  pay  this  fellow  his  fare/  says  he,  quite  oflT-hand, 

*  I  've  no  change  about  me  ;'  and  oiF  he  bolts  under  the  gateway,  leaving 
me  to  fork  out  an  unknown  sum.  W'ell  [  how  ivas  I  to  know  what 
the  Jarvey's  fare  was?  That  was  a  pozer.  1  wasn't  going  to  ask 
him,  '  How  much  ?'  or  where  he  took  up.  No  I  I  was  too  toide 
auxike  f" 

*•  Wide  awake  I"  said  the  chairman,  and  down  went  a  hammer  of 
appropriate  brass  upon  the  table  three  times. 

**  Hear  I  hear  I  hear  1"  responded  omms^ 

"So  I  tipped  two  shillings.  '  Vot's  tliis  for?'  said  coachee,  hold- 
ing it  open  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  the  money  in  a  way  money 
ought  never  by  no  means  to  be  looked  at.  '  Your  lare  from  the  Cla- 
rendon, Bond-street,'  said  I,  quite  stiff  and  chuff.  *  Fare  be  blowed  I' 
said  he  ;  *  my  fare's  eight  bob.'  '  Then  you  shall  swear  it  and  prove 
it,'  said  I,  pulling  out  a  handful  of  silver,  taking  his  number,  and 
giving  the  wink  to  Hobbling  Boh,  one  of  the  porters,  to  be  witness. 

*  Take  your  demand,  and  we  11  meet  in  Essex-street  on  Thursday.' 

*  Well,'  says  he,  '  I  ought  to  have  eight  bob — what  wiil  you  give  me  ?*  , 

*  Two,'  said  I.  '  Well,  says  he,  '  I  ain't  a  going  to  stand  chaffing  in  ' 
tlie  wet  witli  such  a '  and  then  he  abused  me  in  a  way  I  can't  re- 
peat, *  Overcharge  and  insolence  I'  said  I.  '  We  "11  meet  again  at 
rhilippi/  *  Fillip  I,'  said  Jarvey,  driving  off;  *  I  should  like  to  fillip 
you !'  In  going  back  to  the  office,  I  thought  I  ought  to  charge  Mr. 
M'Flummery  the  eight  shillings;  taking  into  consideration  that  I 
had  advanced  money — that  I  had  got  wet — had  been  abused,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  that  there  was  a  strong  risk  touching  repay- 
ntcnt.  I  entered  the  expenditure  thus:  *  Coachman's  demand,  eight 
fihiliings.  Paid  him,'  1  said  /ii»i,  not  i/^  you  sec,  for  I  was  wide 
awake  f" 

"Wide  awake  !"  said  the  president,  hitting  the  table  three  sono- 
rous clinks  with  the  club-hammer  of  brass,  again. 

'•  When  I  got  back  to  the  office,  Snaps  called  for  mc  through  the 
pipe  to  come  up  stairs : — he  always  had  me  as  a  witness  %vhen  he  was 
dtnng  jmrttcnlnr  business.,  such  as  discounting  a  bill,  bargaining  for  a 
bond,  or  arranging  an  annuity, 

'* »  Sort  those  papers,"  said  Snaps,  scratching  his  left  ear. 

"  That  means  '  Cock  your  listeners,'  thought  I ;  and  I  proceeded 
to  fumble  over  a  bundle  of  old  abstracts  as  diligently  as  if  1  was 
hunliiTg  for  a  hundred- pound  note. 

♦•As  I  turned  over  the  dusty  papers,  1  overheard  the  following 
conversation : 

** '  So  you  can't  manage  it  for  me  any  way  ?'  said  M'Flummery  to 
Snaps. 
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"  *  I  have  not  anything  at  my  bankers','  answered  Snaps, — (a  lie,  for 
his  waa  the  best  uccount  of  any  professional  man  at  Brookes  and 
Dixon's,   and   I   had   that  morning  paid  in  five  hundred  and  eighty 

Sounds  eleven  and  tenpence  ;) — '  and,  by  the  bye,  Pounce,  my  confi- 
enlial  man,  knows  tliat.     Have  1,  Pounce?' 

**  '  Not  anything/  said  I  ;  *  I  '11  be  on  my  oath  !' 

"With  that,  M*FIummery  said,  'It's  cursed  hard, — I  must  beat 
Newmarket  on  Tuesday,  and  nothing  less  than  two  thousand  will  do 
for  me. — So  you  cannot  gut  it  on  my  bond  or  note  ?' 

**  '  Money  is  money,  and  holders  are  firm,*  said  Snaps,  •  What  do 
you  think  of  a  mortgage  ?  You  gave,  if  I  recollect  right,  six  thousand 
for  the  hunting-lodge  and  the  acres  in  Leicestershire.' 

"'Yes!'  replied  M'Flunmiery,  'and  lost  it  six.  months  since  in 
one  morning,  at  Graham's.' 

"  *  The  house  in  Park  Lane  ?' 

"  *  Belongs  to  Miss  V.  the  rich  old  maid*' 

"  '  The  furniture  ?' 

«  '  Is  GillowV 

"  '  Your  stud  ?• 

*•  *  I  stalled  at  Tattersairs  for  six  hundred  advance.' 

•*  •  Your  commission  ?' 

"  *  Is  jmunded  at  Greenwood's  for  ditto.' 

**  *  Then,  in  point  of  fact,'  said  Snaps,  •  Mister,' — (whenever  Snaps 

intended  to  say  anything   uncivil^  he  always  addressed  the  favoured 

individual  as  '  Mr.') — •  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  M'Flummery,  you  are  a 

beggar,  possessing  neither  house,  land,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  property 

rf'any  sort,  kind,  or  description.' 

**  M 'Flummery  bit  his  lips,  and  walked  to  the  window,  and  Snaps 
continued, 

"  •  How,  after  making  the  avowals  you  have,  Mr.  M'Fluraraery,  you 
could  have  tlie  impudtnce ' 

••  •  What  do  you  say,  wretch  ?*  cried  M'Flummery,  rushing  and 
collaring  Snaps,  *  Impudence  !* 

**  '  Pounce,'  cried  my  master,  *  an  assault  I  Call  the  copying-clerlw 
up.'  But  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  summoning  die  scribes  down  the 
pipe,  M'Flummery  relaxed  his  hold,  and  said, 

••  *  I  forgive  you,  Snaps  5  It  certainty  did  warrant  the  tern*,  after 
■jT  declarations  of  insolvency;  but  it  just  flashes  across  my  mind, — 
'  it  could  have  escaped  me  I  know  not,— that  all  is  not  «o  bad  with 
me.     I  have  a  chest  of  plate  I' 

"  *  A  chest  of  plate  1'  ejaculated  Snapt,     *  Why,  my  dear  sir,- * 

**  *  A  plate-chest !'  said  I. 

"  *  Yes,*  continued  M'Flummery,  *  my  splendid  sporting  service, — 

S|uite  new, — never  used, — made  not  six  months  since  by  Kundell  and 
fridge.     How  could  I  have  forgotten  this  V 

**  *  Sit  down,  my  ilear  sir,'  said  Snaps.  •  Your  recollection  of  this 
cum-pku-hf  alters  the  case  I  Perhaps  wc  can  nuumge  the  matter.' 

'*  ♦  But  money  is  money,  I  am  alraid ;  and  holders  are  iimi,  Mr. 
Snam,'  said  M'Flummery,  with  what  I  thought  tlie  most  devilisl^and 
malicious  laugh  that  ever  waa  uttered. 

*'  •  True,  true,'  replied  my  master ;  *  but  tlierc  i«  a  mode  of  tempting 
even  a  miser.' 

*'  *  I  think  there  is.'  said  M'Munimcry,  just  as  Old  Nick  might  have 
«p(4(cn  Uic  words,  and  looking  Snaps  full  in  the  face. 
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"  '  Where  is  the  chest?'  inquired  Snaps.  *  There  is  no  lien  on  it?' 
he  continued  gravely.     It  is  not  at         ' 

"  '  My  uncle's  ?     No,  no  V 

"  '  Satisfactory  so  far.  What  might  it  have  cost  you  ?' — •  Three' 
thousand  pounds.'  I 

'*  *  And  you  want  ttm.     It  is  possible,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  matter   | 
can  be  managed,     I  '11  see  about  it  directly.     Call  here  to-morrow 
with  t))e  chestj  and  we  'II  see  wRat  can  be  done.   I  '11  go  into  the  City 
directly.' 

'*  «  Then  I  may  as  well  go  with  you,'  said  M'FIummery  ;  '  I  will  look 
in  at  Ruudell's  on  our  way,  where  you  can  assure  yourself  of  the  fact 
and  value  of  the  purchase.*  So  saying,  my  master  and  his  client 
went  out," 

**  It  does  not  yet  seem  clear  to  me,"  said  the  president,  interrupt- 
ing Pounce  at  this  period  of  his  story,  "  how  the  gentleman  came  to 
be  hung.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  roan,  who  bad  more 
money  than  he  thought  he  had." 

**  No,  he  had  not,"  said  Pounce ;  "  for,  before  he  went  out  of  the 
office,  1  asked  him  for  the  fare  of  the  coach.  *  Oh  !'  said  he,  quite 
cool,  '  my  little  quill-driver,  I  '11  owe  you  that  till  to-morrow.'" 

•'  Well,"  resumed  Pounce,  afW  the  waiter  had  been  declared  "  in 
the  room,"  had  "  taken  his  orders,"  and  gone  ''  out  of  the  room,"  and 
re-entered  the  room  with  the  said  orders  eieaitid,  preparatory  (pa- 
radoxical as  it  may  read)  to  their  being  fhspafe/m/,—*'  Well/'  said 
Pounce,  *'  when  Mr.  Snaps  returned  in  the  afternoon,  he  said  to  me, 
rubbing  his  hands,  '  Pounce,  tt  's  all  right  I  I  have  seen  the  chest  of 
plate.  I  have  handled  and  examined  every  article, — solid  and  beau- 
tiful I  as  fine  a  service  as  ever  was  turned  out  of  hand.' 

"  *  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir  !'  saya  I ;  '  I  had  my  doubts  ;* — throwing  as 
much  of  knowingness  into  my  look  as  befitted  a  confidential  managing 
common-law  clerk  when  speaking  to  his  governor. 

"  '  And  so  had  1,'  said  Snaps,  seriously  :  '  but  what  do  you  think, 
Pounce  ?'  and  my  master  beckoned  me  close  to  him. 

"  *  What  should  I  think,  sir?'  said  I,  deferentially. — 'Why,  he  not 
only  bought  this  most  splendid  service  of  plate  1  ever  saw — massive 
— solid  ;  but — but — * 

"  *  Yes,  sir  ?' — '  But  he  actually  paid  for  it  I'  said  Snaps;  giving  me 
a  playful  dig  in  the  ribs  with  one  hand,  while  he  took  a  huge  pinch  of 
snuff  in  tlie  other,  snapping  the  dust  olf  his  fingers  as  tliough  so 
many  crackers  were  exploding. 

"  '  I  shouldn't  have  thought  he  was  a  good  one  for  paying,  Mr. 
Snaps,'  1  replied,  thinking  of  the  Jare. 

"  '  Nor  I,  Pounce,'  said  Snaps  ;  '  but,  hark-ye,  be  sure  you  are  in 
the  way  to-morrow  at  three  ;'  and  we  parted, — Mr.  Snaps  being  a  re- 
ligious man,  and  deacon  of  Zion  Tabernacle  in  Jehoshaphat  Terrace, 
to  attend  lecture,  and  I  to  finish  a  match  at  bumblt-ptippy  at  the 
Pig  and  Tweezers. 

'*  The  very  next  day,  at  three,  punctual  came  M'Flummery,  and  I  'm 
blessed  if  it  didn't  take  four  porters  to  carry  the  chest  he  brought  with 
him.  (By  the  way,  I  may  here  promiscuously  observe,  that  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  long  professional  life  I  never  knew  but  one  case  of  uii- 
punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  people  who  had  to  reancf  money,  and 
that  was  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  party's  dying  o^  the  cholera 
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over  nigbt.)  The  chest  was  duly  brought  up  stairs^  and  deposited  in 
a  corner  of  Mr.  Snaps'  private  room. 

'*  •  Now%  Snaps/  said  M'Flummery,  *  I  hope  you  are  ready  with  the 
needful  two  thousand  upon  the  nail.' — 'Why,  my  dear  sir,'  said  ray  mas- 
ter, *  I  have  with  great  difficulty  been  able  to  manage  one  thousand.* 

"'Two  thousand  was  the  sum  agreed  for,*  said  M'Flutnmery. — 

*  True,  my  dear  sir ;  but  money  is  money.' 

"  *  Ay  !  and  holders  are  firm,  it  appears.  Snaps ;  but  look  at  the  se- 
curity ;  plate  will  always  fetch  a  safe  and  certain  sum.' — *  Satisfac- 
tory ;  truly  so,  my  dear  sir.     Most  unquestionable  ;  but ' 

"  *  Come,  wc  are  losing  time.  In  a  word,  put  fifteen  hundred 
dovm  on  the  desk,  and  wc  close;  if  not,  I  'm  off  to  old  Lombard.' — 

*  Say  twelve  hundred,"  cried  Snaps,  '  and  I  'II  see  what  I  can  do.' 

"•  Fifteen,' said  M'Fltimmery. — *  It  will  not  leave  me  a  farthing,* 
said  Snaps  ;  *  and  if  I  do  find  tlie  odd  five  hundred,  it  must  he  added 
to  the  bond.' 

"  •  Well  1  add  it,  and  he  d — d  to  you,  Shylock  the  second  1'  said 
M'Flummery ;  'you  shall  have  your  bond;'  and  he  burst  out  into  what 
I  considered  an  unnecessary  loud  laugh. 

»*  The  money  was  counted,  and  the  bond  drawn  out. 

" '  But,  now,'  said  my  master,  '  if  you  please,  you  'II  pardon  me,  my 
dear  sir;  but,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  you  will  let  my 
confidential  clerk.  Pounce,  take  a  view  of  the  contents  of  the  chest.' 

"  *  Most  certainly,'  said  M'Flummery;  and,  unlocking  it,  he  desired 
ine  to  see  if  the  articles  corresponded  with  the  inventory. 

**  I  did  so.  and  found  that  my  master  gave  an  approving  look.  Af- 
ter lifting  up  the  several  trays,  and  handling  and  examining  some  four 
or  five  articles,  M'Flummery,  turning  to  Snaps,  said, 

**  *  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Snaps?' 

"'Quite  so,'  said  my  master. 

" '  Then  there  only  remains  one  thing  to  satisfy  me,*  said  M'Flum- 
mery, locking  the  box  and  padlocks.  '  This  box  will  be  in  your  pos- 
session for  eighteen  months  as  security  ;  but,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
liave  mj/  plate  hired  out  or  used,  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Snaps, — I 
only  say  this  in  onler,  as  you  observed,  that  there  may  be  '  no  mis- 
take/— I  will  put  my  seal  upon  the  chest,  ami  keep  the  key !' 

»•  *  The  key  I'  said  Snaps ;  '  my  dear  sir  I' 

"  *  Why,'  said  M'Flummery,  '  what  do  you  want  with  the  key  ? 
You  have  the  power  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  to  break  open  the 
chest,  and  sell  the  plate,  in  default  of  payment ;  but  you  have  no 
power  over  the  plate  till  then.  What,  therefore,  do  j/om  want  with 
the  key?" 

"  Jljnaps  was  beginning  to  say  sometliing ;  but  M'Flummery  stopped 
him  short  by  saying,  '  It  is  a  bargain,  or  it  is  not,  Mr.  Snaps.  I  seal 
the  chest,  and  keep  the  key.' 

" '  Very  well,'  said  Snaps,  looking  very  much  like  a  tiger  that  had 
suddenly  lost  sight  of  his  dinner. 

"This  was  accordingly  done,  the  bond  signed,  and  the  money 
handed  over;  and  M'Hunimery  shook  handsi  with  my  tnaster,  saying, 

"  '  Snaps,  you  are  a  cunning  fellow  !' 

"•Oh!  my  dear  sir,'  said  my  master,  attcmpling  to  blush, — a  feat, 
by  the  way,  he  never  accomplished  during  his  life  that  1  know  of. 

*•  •  Hut  I  recollect,'  continued  M'Humnicry,  '  an  old  fisherman  tell- 
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ing  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that,  deep  as  Bome  fishes  were  in  the  sea, 
there  were  always  otiiers  that  swam  just  as  deep.  Good-bye,  old 
Shylock  !  you  shall  have  your  bond.'     So  sayings,  he  left, 

"I  confess,  tbitj  curious  remark  so  astonished  me  that  I  quite  for- 
got at  the  moment  to  ask  for  the  fare  of  the  coach.  My  master  also 
seemed  struck  with  the  observation. 

*' '  What  cat!  he  mean  ?'  said  Snaps ;  *  surely  there  is  nothing 
wrong  ?  Pooh !  pooh  1  impossible  I  There  is  the  chest,  and  jkjs- 
session  is  nine  points  of  the  law.' 

"  'The  first  of  the  maxims,  sir,'  said  I." 

Here  Pounce  paused,  filled  his  pipe,  and  emptied  his  tumbler  of 
grog  into  that  depository  where  grog  had  gone  m  ffoes  for  years  and 
years. 

"  Wei! !"  said  the  president,  "  may  I  be  spiflicated, — ay,  ami  Ptspi- 
flicated, — if  you  have  not  been  humbugging  us,  Pounce,  with  a  pretty 
piece  of  bam  !  What  the  deuce  has  all  that  you  have  said  to  do  with 
the  fact  of  the  gentleman  being  hanged  P" 

**  Everything,"  cried  Pounce. 

**  I  say  noihing"  said  the  president. 

«  So  do  I,"  followed  Shortcut. 

"  Everything,  I  maintain,"  rejoined  the  lawyer'*  clerk;  *^for  six 
months  afterwards  his  words  came  true," 

"  Wliiose  ?"  shouted  several  of  the  company. 

"  M*Flummery's,"  said  Pounce ;  "  he  proved  himself  as  deep  and 
deeper  than  Snaps.     He  was  a  wide  awake  one  /" 

"  Wide  awake!"  said  the  chairman  ;  and  down  went  the  direct- 
ing sceptre,  with  the  customary  clinL 

"  Hearl  hear  !  hear  I"  resounded  llirough  the  room. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Pounce  ;  "about  six  months  after,  and  about  five 
in  the  evening,  a  man  came  into  the  office,  looking  as  like  a  turnkey 
or  Bow-street  runner  as  any  of  you  gentlemen  might  ever  liave 
known  in  your  life.     He  asked  to  see  Mr.  Snaps. 

*'  Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  give  my  master  a  hint  by  one  of  the 
writing-clerks  to  be  on  his  guard,  who  should  walk  into  the  office  but 
Snaps  himself? 

"  '  I  believe  your  name  is  Snaps  V  said  the  hang-gallows-looking 
messenger. 

*'  Snaps  was  rather  near-sighted,  and  it  was  getting  dark,  so  that 
he  did  not  see  the  winks  and  nods  of  the  head  I  was  giving  htm. 

"  *  My  name  u  Snaps,'  he  answered. 

"  *  You  're  done,'  thought  L 

" '  Then  you  are  tlie  person  I  am  to  give  this  letter  to,'  says  the 
man. 

•«  Snaps  took  the  letter, — and,  strange  to  say,  it  u\is  a  letter, — 
coolly  read  it,  and,  folding  it  up,  said,  to  my  great  relief,  *  Tell  the 
prisoner  1  shall  attend ;'  and  off  went  Grimgruffinhoff  with  his 
answer. 

« *  M'Flummery  is  in  Newgate  for  passing  forged  notes,'  said  my 
master,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  *  I  thought  he  would  be  jugged 
some  day,'  he  said,  with  a  half-laugh.  '  He  wants  to  see  mc  to- 
morrow morning  about  business  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me* 
What  can  he  have  to  say  to  7nv?' 

"  *  Ay,  indeed !'  said  I,  '  what,  sir  ?' 
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" '  It  is  OS  well  that  1  should  go/  eaid  my  maater,  *  for  there  may 
be  sonit'thinig— — * 

"  '  True,'  said  I,  '  there  may  be.' 

«  The  next  morning'  we  went  to  Newgate,  whicli  is  not  the  most 
pleasant  lodging  in  that  neighbourhood,  although  you  have  it  iti  the 
biggest  house^  and  they  charge  you  nothing  for  the  apartments.  When 
we  entered  the  prisoner's  cell,  he  was  busy  writing, 

"•  Snaps  I'  Baid  he,  *  I  'ni  glad  to  see  you  here.' 

"  *  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  return  the  comphment,'  said  my  master. 

"*  Never  mind,'  said  M*Flummery ;  '  every  dog  has  his  day.' 

«*  •  And  then  he  is  hanged,*  said  Snaps,  drily,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

*<  M'FIunimery  here  gave  a  spasmodic  groan»  and  exclaimed,  ♦  As 
little  reference  to  my  present  condition  as  possible,  Mr.  Snaps.  It 
was  not  about  myself  that  I  requested  your  visit,  but  touching  mat- 
ters in  which  you  alone  are  interested.' 

"  *  Well,  sir ;  and  here  I  am,'  said  Mr.  Snaps.  *  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  do  not  feel  myself  very  comfortable  in  the  place,  so  I  Khali 
feel  obliged  by  your  stating  the  nature  of  your  business  with  me  as 
briefly  as  possible.' 

*•  ♦  I  will,'  said  the  prisoner,  with  a  demoniac  look.  *  You  have,  or 
rather  t/iink  you  kavey  Mr.  Snaps,  a  chest  of  plate.' 

"♦What!"  shrieked  my  master,  'is  it  not  silver?  Have  you 
cheated  me  T 

" '  You  have  often  robbed  me,  Mr.  Soaps,'  was  the  reply  ;  •  1  but 
returned  the  compliment.  That  which  you  believe  is  silver  plate^ 
manufactured  by  llundell  and  Bridge,  was  made  at  Sheffield,  and  tost 
me  two  hundred  pounds.' 

•*  Snaps  groaned  and  hid  his  face. 

•*  •  It  is  true  I  did  buy  a  service  from  those  eminent  goldsmiths ; 
but,  after  the  Sheffield  firm  had  copied  the  pattern,  I  pledged  it  with 
old  Lombard,  the  pawnbroker.  It  was  redeemed  for  a  day  to  satisfy 
you,  Mr,  Snaps,  and  then  repledgcd.  The  Earl  of  A.  bought  the  du- 
plicate, and  now  has  the  real  property,  of  which  you  have  the  coun- 
terfeit service.' 

"  '  You  are  a  cursed  villain,'  said  ray  master  ;  *  and,  thank  Heaven  I 
you  will  be  hanged !' 

♦♦  *  Only  that  a  felon's  cell  in  Newgate  is  not  the  most  lit  place  to 
bandy  compliments  in,  I  should  willingly  aspirate  tlie  same  of  you. 
Snaps  r 

«« *  And  was  it  to  tell  me  this,  you  atrocious  scoundrel,  that  you  sent 
for  me  V  said  roy  master. 

*»»Not  exactly,'  answered  M'Fturamery;  'not  exactly,  Snaps;  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  favour.' 

"•Was  there  ever  such  audacity?'  said  Snaps.  *  Ask  me  to  do 
you  a  favour  I  You,  who  have  told  me  to  my  face  that  you  have 
swindled,  cheated,  plundered,  robbed  me  I  A.  favour'  Come,  Pounce,' 
he  added,  turning  to  me,  *  let  us  be  gone.' 

" '  Stay  !'  said  the  prisoner ;  '  you  have  said  I  shall  be  hanged.' 

** '  Ay,  as  sure  as  fate  V 

** » My  fate  is  death,  I  know ;  but  not  perhaps  by  hanging.  I  have 
potent  interest  at  work  for  nie  at  this  moment ;  and,  though  sure  of 
conviction,  1  may  yet  get  the  sentence  of  dealli  commuted  to  trunspor* 
tAtioQ  for  life ;  and  )'ou  would  not  like  tlmt^  would  you,  Snaps?  You 
wish  tne  dead— dead — dead  V 
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Lfter  any  inward  struggle  my  master  muttered  out,  *  I  do.' 
Then,  Mr.  Clerk/  said  M'Flummery,  in  a  deep  whisper,  handing 
jcretly  a  small  sealed  paper,  *  be  so  good  as  to  opeu  this^  when 
;el  outside  these  walls,  and  give  it  to  your  master.'  Then,  aloud 
;apa,  *  My  business  with  you,  sir,  is  finished/  So  saying,  he  re- 
d  writing;  and  I  led  my  master,  who  was  trembling  with  ogita- 
revcnge,  and  passion,  out  of  tlie  cell  and  prison. 
Vhen  we  got  into  a  coach,  I  produced  the  paper,  and  mentioned 
r  master  what  M'FIummery  had  said.  With  trembUng  hand  he 
fd  it,  and  read  the  following : 

Your  soul  burns  with  revenge.  You  wish  nie  dead.  It  is  my 
i  also  to  die.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  I  shall  not  un- 
I  the  last  punishnient  of  the  law.  If  you  would  render  niy  death 
in,  and  feed  your  revenge,  send  me,  in  a  small  phial,  an  ounce 
ussic  acid :  and  the  hearer  of  your  welcome  gift  shall  carry 
the  fact  that  M* Flummery  the  swindler,  highwayman,  and  for- 
-M*FIummery,  who  has  cheated  all  through  hfe,  has  termiaated 
ireer  by  cheating  the  law  !' 

sliall  never  to  ray  dying  day  forget  the  face  of  Snaps  when  he 
;his.  He  did  not  say  a  word ;  and  we  sat  silent  till  we  got  back 
!  office.  My  master  went  up  stairs,  saying  to  me,  '  Pounce,  be 
as  the  grave !  and  be  ready  when  I  call  for  you.'  Shortly  af- 
rds  I  heard  a  loud  hammering  in  his  room.  *  He  's  breaking 
the  chest,'  said  I ;  and  true  enough  he  was.  Curiosity  led  me 
airs ;  and,  on  entering  the  room,  there  was  Snaps,  standing 
t  over  the  open  chest,  with  some  broken  tea-spoons  in  his  hand. 
The  villain  has  told  the  truth,'  said  he.  '  The  contents  of  the 
are  not  worth  fifty  pounds.  1  thought  I  had  taken  every  pre- 
in ;  but  I  find  I  was  not  sufficiently  tcide  awake,'  " 
/iDE  awake!"  said  the  chairman,  and  down  went  the  hammer, 
lear  I  hear !  hear !"  chorused  the  company, 
nd  ever  since  then,  genelmen,"  said  Pounce,  "I  have  always 
ly  eyes  open  when  doing  a  bill,  wheu  I  had  plate,  the  best  of  all 
le  security." 

ut  what  became  of  M'FIummery  ?"  asked  Bob  Jinks. 
.y  ["  said  the  president,  "  when  was  he  hanged  ?" 
le  wasn't  hanged  at  all,"  replied  Pounce. 

'm  blowcd,"  said  the  chairman,  "  if  I  didn't  think  so,  all  along." 
faw  he  got  it  1  do  not  pretend  to  know/'  said  Pounce,  blowing 
se,  and  looking  aside,  **  but  the  very  next  day  after  we  had  paid 
visit,  he  was  tbund  dead  on  his  bed,  with  a  small  empty  phial, 
melt  strongly  of  prussic  acid,  clenched  in  his  fisL" 
i  clock  here  struck  twelve,  the  hour  at  which  the  club  disperse 
ling  to  the  rules  j  so  Timmins  and  I  toddled  home. 
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**  After  any  inward  struggle  ray  master  muttered  out,  '  I  do.' 

"  '  Then,  Mr.  Clerk,*  said  M'FIummery,  in  a  deep  wliisper,  handing 
me  secretly  a  ismall  sealed  paper,  'be  so  good  as  to  open  tliis,  when 
you  get  outside  these  walls,  and  give  it  to  your  master.'  Then,  aloud 
to  Snaps,  *  My  business  with  you,  sir,  is  finished.'  So  saying,  he  re- 
sumed writing;  and  I  led  ray  master,  who  wa*  trembling  with  agita- 
tion, revenge,  and  passion,  out  of  the  cell  and  prison. 

•'  When  we  got  into  a  coach,  1  produced  the  paper,  and  mentioned 
to  my  master  what  M'FIummery  had  said.  With  trembling  hand  he 
opened  it^  and  read  the  following : 

"  '  Your  soul  burns  with  revenge.  Ynu  wish  mc  dead.  It  is  my 
desire  also  to  die.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  J  shall  not  un- 
dergo the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  If  you  would  render  my  death 
certain,  and  feed  your  revenge,  send  me,  in  a  small  phial,  an  ounce 
of  prussic  acid  :  and  the  hearer  of  your  welcome  gift  shail  carry 
back  the  fact  that  M^FIummery  the  swindler,  highwayman,  and  for- 
ger,— M'FIummery,  who  has  cheated  all  through  life,  has  terminated 
his  career  by  cheating  the  law  !' 

"I  shall  never  to  my  dying  day  forget  the  face  of  Snaps  when  he 
read  this.  He  did  not  say  a  word;  and  we  sat  silent  tUl  we  got  back 
to  the  office.  My  master  went  up  stairs,  saying  to  me,  "  Pounce,  be 
silent  as  the  grave  I  and  be  ready  when  I  call  for  you.'  Shortly  at- 
terwarda  I  beard  a  loud  hamnrering  in  his  room.  '  He  *s  hreaking 
open  the  chest,*  said  I ;  and  true  enough  he  was.  Curiosity  led  mc 
up  stairs ;  and,  on  entering  the  room,  there  was  Snaps,  standing 
aghast  over  tlie  open  chest,  with  some  broken  tea-spoons  in  his  hand. 

"'The  villain  has  told  the  truth,'  said  he.  '  The  contents  of  the 
chest  are  not  worth  fifty  pounds.  I  thought  I  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution ;  but  I  find  I  was  not  suflGciently  imde  awakeJ  " 

•'  Wide  awake  !"  said  the  chairman,  and  down  went  the  hammer. 

"Hear!  hear!  hear!"  chorused  the  company. 

**  And  ever  since  then,  genclmen,"  said  Pounce,  *'  I  have  always 
had  my  eyes  open  when  doing  a  bill,  when  I  had  plate,  the  best  of  all 
possible  security." 

"  But  what  became  of  M'FIummery  ?"  asked  Bob  Jinks. 

"  Ay !"  said  the  president,  "  when  was  he  hanged  ?" 

*'  He  wasn't  hanged  at  all,"  replied  Pounce. 

"  I  'm  blowed,"  said  tliu  chairman,  "  if  I  didn't  think  so,  all  along." 

"  How  he  got  it  i  do  not  pretend  to  know,"  said  Pounce,  blowing 
his  nose,  and  looking  aside,  "  but  the  very  next  day  after  we  liad  paid 
him  a  visits  he  was  found  dead  on  his  bed,  with  a  small  empty  phial, 
that  smelt  strongly  of  prussic  acid,  clenched  in  his  fisL" 

The  clock  here  struck  twelve,  the  hour  at  which  the  club  disperse 
according  to  the  rules  ;  so  Timmins  and  I  toddled  home. 
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L 

March,  March  I  wliy  the  de'il  tlon't  you  march 

Faster  than  other  tnontlis  out  of  your  oriter  ? 
You're  a  horrible  beast,  with  the  wind  Irani  the  East^ 

And  high-hopj)ing  bail  and  shght  sleet  on  your  border: 
Now,  our  umbrella  spread,  flutter  above  our  head, 

And  will  not  stand  to  our  arras  in  good  order ; 
While,  Happing  and  tearing,  they  set  a  man  swearing 

Round  the  corner,  where  blasts  blow  away  half  the  border ! 

II. 

March,  March  1  I  am  ready  to  faint 

That  St.  Patrick  had  not  his  nativity's  casting ; 
I  am  sure,  if  he  had,  such  a  peaceable  lad 

Would  ha%'e  never  been  born  amid  blowing  and  blasting: 
But  as  it  was  his  fate^  Irishmen  emulate 

Doing  what  Doom,  or  St.  Paddy  may  order ; 
And  if  they're  forced  to  fight  through  their  wrongs  for  their  right7 

They'll  stick  to  their  flag  while  a  thread's  in  its  border. 


March,  March  !  have  you  no  feeling, 

E'en  for  the  fair  sex  who  make  us  knock  under? 
You  cold-blooded  divil,  you're  far  more  uncivil 

Than  Summer  himself,  with  his  terrible  thunder 
Every  day  we  meet  ladies  down  Regent-street, 

Holding  their  handkerchiefs  up  in  good  order  ; 
But,  do  all  that  we  can,  the  roost  merciful  man 

Must  «ee  the  blue  noses  peep  over  the  border. 


S.  Lover. 
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'*  After  any  inward  struggle  my  master  muttered  out,  *  I  do»* 

"  '  Then,  Mr,  Clerk,"  eaid  M'Fluramery,  in  a  deep  whisper,  handing 
me  secretly  a  small  sealed  paper,  *bc  so  good  as  to  open  this,  when 
you  get  outside  these  wails,  and  give  it  to  your  master.'  Then,  aloud 
to  Snaps,  *  My  business  with  you,  «>,  is  finished.'  So  saying,  he  re- 
sumed writing;  and  I  led  my  master,  wlio  was  trembling  with  agita- 
tiouj  revenge,  and  passion,  out  of  tlie  cell  and  prison. 

"  When  we  got  into  a  coach^  I  produced  the  paper,  and  mentioned 
to  ray  master  wliat  M'Flummery  had  said.  With  trembling  hand  he 
opened  it^  and  read  the  following : 

"  •  Your  soul  burns  with  revenge.  You  wish  me  dead.  It  is  my 
desire  also  to  die.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  I  shall  not  un- 
dergo the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  If  you  would  render  my  death 
certain,  and  feed  your  revenge,  send  me,  in  a  small  phiaU  an  ounce 
of  prussic  acid :  and  the  bearer  of  your  welcome  gift  shall  carry 
back  the  fact  that  M*FIummery  the  swindler,  highwayman,  and  for- 
ger,—  M*Fliimmery,  who  has  cheated  all  through  life,  has  terminated 
his  career  by  cheating  the  law  !' 

**  I  shall  never  to  ray  dying  day  forget  the  face  of  Snaps  when  he 
read  this.  He  did  not  say  a  word;  and  we  sat  silent  till  we  got  back 
to  the  office.  My  master  went  up  stairs,  saying  to  me,  ''  Pounce,  be 
silent  as  the  grave  I  and  be  ready  when  I  call  for  you.'  Shortly  af- 
terwards I  heard  a  loud  hammering  in  hia  room.  *  He  's  breaking 
open  tlie  chest,*  said  I ;  and  true  enough  he  was.  Curiosity  led  roc 
up  stairs;  and,  on  entering  the  room,  there  was  Snaps,  standing 
aghast  over  the  open  chest,  with  some  broken  tea-spoons  in  his  hand. 

"  'The  villain  has  told  the  truth,"  said  he.  '  The  contents  of  the 
chest  arc  not  worth  fiifty  pounds.  I  thought  I  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution ;  but  I  find  I  was  not  sufliciently  wide  awake' " 

**  Wide  awake!"  said  the  chairman,  and  down  went  the  hammer. 

"Hear!  hear!  hear!"  chorused  the  company. 

"  And  ever  since  then,  genelmcn,"  said  Pounce,  "  1  have  always 
had  my  eyes  open  when  doing  a  bill,  when  I  had  plate,  the  best  of  all 
possible  security." 

«  But  what  became  of  M'Flummery  ?"  asked  Bob  Jinks. 

"  Ay!"  said  the  president,  "  when  was  he  hanged?" 

'*  He  wasn't  hanged  at  all,"  replied  Pounce. 

**  I'm  blowed,"  said  the  chairman,  "  if  I  didn't  think  so,  all  along." 

"  How  he  got  it  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,"  said  Pounce,  blowing 
his  nose,  and  looking  aside,  *'  but  the  very  next  day  after  we  had  paid 
him  a  visit,  he  was  (bund  dead  on  his  bed,  with  a  small  empty  phial, 
that  emeJt  strongly  of  prussic  acid»  clenched  in  his  fist." 

The  clock  here  struck  tweJve,  the  hour  at  which  the  club  disperse 
according  to  the  rules ;  so  Timmins  and  I  toddled  home. 
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ILLUSTRATED      11  V      GEORGE     CRUIKSHAKK. 


CHAPTER    THE    THIRD 

HELATES    HOW    OLIVER   TWIST    WAS    VERY    SEAR   GETTIMO    A    PLACE,    WHICB 
WOUl.O    NOT    HAVE    BEEN    A    SIKECURE. 

For  a  week  after  the  commission  of  the  impious  and  profane 
offence  of  asking  for  more,  Oliver  remained  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  dark  and  solitary  room  to  whith  he  had  been  consigned  by 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  boartl.  It  appears,  at  first  sio;ht, 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  if  he  bad  entertained  a  becom- 
ing feeling  of  respect  for  the  prediction  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  waistcoat,  he  would  liave  established  that  sage  individnal's 
prophetic  character,  once  and  for  ever,  by  tying  one  end  of  his 
pocket  handkerchief  to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  and  attaching  him- 
self to  the  other.  To  the  performance  of  this  feat,  however, , 
there  was  one  obstacle,  namely,  that  pocket-handkerchiefs  beinff] 
decided  articles  of  luxury,  had  been,  for  all  future  times  anal 
ages,  removed  from  the  noses  of  paupers  by  the  express  order  of  i 
the  board  in  council  assembled,  solemnly  given  and  pronounced 
under  their  hands  and  seals.  There  was  a  still  greater  obstacle 
in  Oliver's  youth  and  childishness.  He  only  cried  bitterly  all 
day ;  and  when  the  long,  dismal  night  came  on,  he  spread  Ins 
little  liands  before  his  eyes  to  shutout  the  darkness,  and  crouch- 
ing in  the  corner,  tried  to  sleep,  ever  and  anon  waking  with  a 
start  and  tremble,  and  drawing  himself  closer  and  closer  to  the 
wall,  as  if  to  feel  even  its  cold  hard  surface  were  a  protection  in 
the  gloom  and  loneliness  which  surrounded  him. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  by  the  enemies  of  "  the  system,"  that, 
during  the  period  of  his  solitary  incarceration,  Oliver  was  denied 
tlie  benefit  of  exercise,  the  pleasure  of  society,  or  the  advantages 
of  religious  consolation.  As  for  exercise,  it  was  nice  cold  wea- 
ther, and  he  was  allowed  to  perform  his  ablutions  every  morning 
under  the  pump,  in  a  stone  yard,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bum- 
ble, who  prevented  his  catching  cob),  and  caused  a  tingling  sen- 
sation to  pervade  his  frame,  by  repeated  applications  of  the 
cane;  as  for  society,  he  was  carried  every  other  day  into  the 
hall  where  the  boys  dined,  and  there  sociably  flogged  as  a  public 
warning  and  example;  and,  so  far  from  being  denied  the  ad- 
vantages of  religious  consolation,  he  was  kicked  into  the  same 
apartment  every  evening  at  prayer-time,  and  there  permitted  to 
listen  to,  and  console  his  mind  with,  a  general  supplication  of 
the  boys,  containing  a  special  clause  therein  inserted  by  the 
authority  of  the  board,  in  which  they  entreated  to  be  made 
good,  virtuous,  contented,  and  obedient,  and  to   he   guarded 
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from  the  sios  and  vices  of  Oliver  Twist,  whom  the  supplication 
disti nelly  set  forth  to  be  under  the  exclusive  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  of  wickedness,  and  an  article  direct  from 
the  manufactory  of  tlie  devil  himself. 

It  chanced  one  morning,  while  Oliver's  affiiirs  were  in  this 
auspicious  and  comfortable  state,  that  Mr.  Ganifield,  chimney- 
sweeper, was  wending  his  way  down  the  High-street,  deeply 
cogitating  in  his  mind  his  ways  and  means  of  paying  certain 
arrears  of  rcntj  for  which  his  landlord  had  become  rather  press- 
ing. Mr.  Gamfield's  most  sanguine  calculation  of  funds  could 
not  raise  them  within  full  five  pounds  of  the  desired  amount; 
and,  in  a  species  of  arithmetical  desperation,  he  was  alternately 
cudgelling  his  brains  and  his  donkey,  when,  passing  the  work- 
house, his  eyes  encountered  the  bill  on  the  gate. 

"  Woo  I^'said  Mr.  Gamfield  to  the  donkey. 

The  donkey  was  in  a  state  of  profound  abstraction, — wonder- 
ing, probably,  whether  he  was  destined  to  be  regaled  with  a  cab- 
bage-stalk or  two,  when  he  had  disposed  of  the  two  sacks  of 
soot  with  which  the  little  cart  was  laden ;  so,  without  noticing 
the  word  of  command,  he  jogged  onwards, 

Mr.  Gamfield  growled  a  fierce  imprecation  on  the  donkey 
generally,  but  more  particularly  on  his  eyes;  and,  running 
after  him,  bestowed  a  blow  on  his  head  which  would  inevit- 
ably have  beaten  in  any  skull  but  a  donkey's;  then,  catching 
hold  of  the  bridle,  he  gave  his  jaw  a  sharp  wrench,  by  way  of 
gentle  reminder  tliat  he  was  not  his  own  master:  and,  having 
by  these  means*turned  him  round,  he  gave  him  another  blow  on 
the  head,  just  to  stun  him  till  he  came  back  again  ;  and,  having 
done  so,  walked  up  to  the  gate  to  read  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  with  the  white  waistcoat  was  standing  at  the 
gate  with  his  hands  behind  him,  after  having  delivered  himself 
of  some  profound  sentiments  in  the  board-room.  Having  wit- 
nessed the  little  dispute  between  Mr.  Gamfield  and  the  donkey, 
he  smiled  joyously  when  that  person  came  up  to  read  the  bill, 
for  he  saw  at  once  that  Mr.  Gamfield  was  just  exactly  the  sort 
of  roaster  Oliver  Twist  wanted.  Mr.  Gamfield  smiled,  too,  as  he 
perused  the  document,  for  five  pounds  wa>  just  the  sum  he  had 
been  wishing  for;  and,  as  to  the  boy  with  which  it  was  encum- 
bered, Mr.  Gamfield,  knowing  what  the  dietary  of  the  work- 
house was,  well  knew  he  would  be  a  nice  small  pattern,  just  the 
very  thing  for  register  stoves.  So  he  spelt  the  bill  through 
again,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  then,  touching  his  fur  cap 
in  token  of  humility,  accosted  the  gentleman  in  the  while  waist- 
coat. 

*'This  here  boy,  sir,  wot  the  parish  wants  to  'prentis,"  wid 
Mr.  Gamfield. 

**  Yes,  my  man,"  said  the  gentleman  in  the  while  waistcoat, 
with  a  condescending  smile,  '^  what  of  him  ?" 

"  If  the  parish  vould  like  him  to  learn  a  light,  pleasant  trade, 
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in  a  good  ''spectable  cliimbley-sweepin"'  bisuess,*'  said  Mr,  Gam- 
field,  **  I  wants  a  'prentis,  and  Vm  ready  to  take  htm."" 

*' Walk  in,"  said  the  gentleman  witli  the  white  waistcoat. 
And  Mr.  Gamfield  having  lingered  behind,  to  give  the  donkey 
another  blow  on  the  head,  and  another  wrench  of  the  jaw,  as  a 
caution  not  to  run  away  in  his  absence,  followed  the  gentleman 
"willi  the  white  waistcoat  into  the  room  where  Oliver  had  first 
seen  him. 

*'  It's  a  nasty  trade,"  said  Mr.  Limbkins,  when  Gamfield  had 
again  stated  his  wish. 

*'  Young  boys  have  been  smothered  in  chimneys  before  now,*" 
said  another  gentleman. 

"That's  acause  they  damped  the  straw  afore  they  lit  it  in 
the  chimbley  to  make  'em  come  down  again/'  snid  Gamfield; 
*'  that's  all  ^moke,  and  no  blaze  ;  vereas  smoke  ain't  o"  no  use  at 
all  in  makin"  a  boy  cmne  down  ;  it  only  sinds  him  to  sleep,  and 
that's  wot  he  likes.  Boys  is  wery  obstinit,  and  wery  lazy, 
gen'lm'n,  and  there's  nothink  like  a  good  hot  blaze  to  make  Vm 
come  down  vilh  a  run  ;  it's  humane  too,  gen'lm'n,  acause,  even 
if  they've  stuck  in  tlie  chimbley,  roaslin'  their  feet  makes  'em 
struggle  to  hextricale  theirselves.*' 

The  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat  appeared  very  much 
amused  with  this  explanation ;  but  his  mirth  was  speedily 
checked  by  a  look  from  Mr.  Lindikins.  The  board  then  pro- 
ceeded to  converse  among  themselves  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  in 
so  low  a  tone  that  the  words  "  saving  of  expenditure,"  "  look 
well  in  the  accounts,"  *'  have  a  printed  report  published,"  were 
alone  audible ;  and  they  only  chanced  to  be  heard  on  account  of 
their  being  very  fre<|uently  repeated  with  great  emphasis. 

At  length  the  whispering  ceased,  and  the  members  of  the 
board  having  resumed  their  seats,  and  their  solemnity,  Mr. 
Limbkins  »aid, 

*'  We  have  considered  your  proposition,  and  we  don't  ap- 
prove of  it." 

•*  Not  at  all,"  said  the  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat. 

**  Decidedly  not,"  added  the  other  members. 

As  Mr,  Gamfield  did  happen  to  labour  under  the  slight 
imputation  of  having  bruised  three  or  four  boys  to  death  al- 
ready, it  occurred  to  him  that  the  board  had  perhaps,  in  some 
unaccountable  freak,  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  this  extra- 
neous circumstance  ought  to  influence  their  proceedings.  It 
was  very  unlike  their  general  mode  of  doing  business,  if  they 
had ;  but  still,  as  he  had  no  particular  wi>h  to  revive  the  ru- 
mour, he  twisted  his  cap  in  his  hands,  and  walked  slowly  from 
the  table. 

"  So  yon  won't  let  me  have  hira,  gen'lm'n,*'  said  Mr.  Gam- 
field, pausing  near  the  door. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Limbkins;  "at  least,  as  it's  a  nasty  bu- 
siness, we  thmk  you  ought  to  take  something  less  than  the  pre- 
mium we  ofTered." 
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Mr.  GamHcUrs  countenance  brightened,  as,  with  a  quick  step 
he  returned  to  the  table,  anti  said, 

"  What  11  you  ^ive,  gen'lm'n  ?  Come,  don't  be  too  hard 
on  a  poor  man.     What  11  you  give?" 

"  1  should  nay  three  pound  ten  was  plenty,*"  said  Mr.  Limb- 
kins. 

*'  Ten  shillings  too  much,**  said  the  gentleman  in  the  white 
waistcoat. 

**  Come,"  said  Gamficld ;"  **  sav  four  pound,  genlm'n.  Say 
four  pound,  and  you  've  got  rid  of  him  for  good  and  all. 
There  !" 

**  Three  pound  ten,"  repeated  Mr.  Limhkins,  firmly. 

"  Come,  I  '11  split  the  difference,  geii'lni'n,"*'  urged  Gamfield. 
**  Three  pound  lifteen." 

**  Not  a  farthing  more,"  was  the  firm  reply  of  Mr.  IJmbkins. 

"  You're  desp'rate  hard  upon  me,  gen'lm'n,*'  said  Gamfield, 
wavering. 

"  Pooh  f  pooh  !  nonsense  I"  said  the  gentleman  in  the  white 
waistcoat.  "  He'd  be  cheap  with  nothing  at  all,  as  a  premium. 
Take  him,  you  silly  fellow  i  He's  just  the  boy  for  you.  He 
wants  the  stick  now  and  then ;  it  '11  do  him  gno<l ;  and  his 
board  needn"'t  come  very  expensive,  for  he  hasn't  been  overfed 
since  he  was  born.     Ha  !  ha  I   ha  r 

Mr,  Gum  field  gave  an  arch  look  at  the  faces  round  the  table* 
and,  observing  a  smile  on  all  of  them,  gradually  broke  into  a 
smile  himself.  The  bargain  was  made,  and  Mr.  Bumble  was 
at  once  instructed  that  Oliver  Twist  and  his  indentures  were 
to  be  conveyed  before  the  magistrate  for  signature  and  approval, 
that  very  afternoon. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  little  Oliver,  to  his  ex- 
cessive astonishment,  was  released  from  bondage,  and  ordered  to 
put  himself  into  a  clean  shirt.  He  had  hardly  achieved  this 
very  unusual  gymnastic  jxrformance,  when  Mr.  Bumble  brought 
him  with  his  own  hands  a  bu.sin  of  gruel,  and  the  holiday  al- 
lowance of  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  bread  ;  at  sight  of  which 
Oliver  began  to  cry  very  piteously,  thinking*  not  unnaturally, 
that  the  board  must  have  determined  to  kill  him  for  some 
useful  purjKJse,  or  they  never  would  have  begun  to  fatten  him 
up  in  this  way. 

**  Dont  make  your  eyes  red,  Oliver,  but  eat  your  food, 
and  be  thankful,"  said  Mr.  Bumble,  in  a  tone  of  impressive 
pomposity,  "  You  *re  a-going  to  be  made  a  'p''^"^ice  of, 
Oliver." 

"  A  'prentice,  sir  T  said  the  child,  trembling. 

*•  Yes,  Oliver,"  said  Mr.  Bumble.  *'  The  kind  and  blessed 
gentlemen  which  is  so  many  parents  to  you,  Oliver,  when  you 
liave  ntme  of  your  own,  are  a-going  to  'prentice  you,  and  to  set 
you  up  in  life,  and  make  a  man  of  vou,  although  the  expence 
to  the  parish  is  three  pound  ten  ! — three  pound  ten,  Oliver  !— 
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seventy  shillin's  ! — one  hundred  and  forty  sixpences  I — and  all 
for  a  naughty  orphan  which  nobody  can  love,"" 

As  Mr  Bumble  paused  to  take  breath  after  delivering;  this 
address,  in  an  awful  voice,  the  tears  rolled  down  the  poor  child*8 
face,  and  he  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Bumble,  somewhat  less  pompously  ;  for  it 
was  gratifying  to  his  feelintjs  to  observe  the  effect  his  eloquence 
had  produced.  "Come,  Oliver,  wipe  your  eyes  with  the  cuffs 
of  your  jacket^  and  don't  cry  into  your  gruel ;  thai  *s  a  very 
foolish  action,  Oliver.*"*  It  certainly  was,  for  there  was  quite 
enough  water  in  it  already. 

On  their  way  to  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Bumble  instructed 
Oliver  that  all  he  would  have  to  do,  would  be  to  look  very 
happy,  and  say,  when  the  gentleman  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
he  apprenticed,  that  he  should  like  it  very  much  indeed  ;  both 
of  which  injunctions  Oliver  promised  to  obey,  the  more  readily 
as  Mr.  Bumble  threw  in  a  gentle  hint,  that  if  he  fitiled  in  eitlier 
particular,  there  was  no  telling  what  would  be  done  to  him. 
When  tliey  arrived  at  the  office,  he  was  shut  up  in  a  little  room 
by  himself,  and  admonished  by  Mr.  Bumble  to  stay  there  until 
he  came  back  to  fetch  him. 

There  the  boy  remained  with  a  palpitating  heart  for  half  an 
hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  Mr.  Bumble  thrust  in  his 
head,  unadorned  with  the  cocked-hat,  and  said  aloud, 

**  Now,  Oliver,  my  dear,  come  to  the  gentlemen.^  As  Mr. 
Bumble  said  this,  he  put  on  a  grim  and  threatening  look,  and 
added  in  a  low  voice,  *'  Mind  what  I  told  you,  you  young 
rascal.** 

Oliver  stared  innocently  in  Mr.  Bumble's  face  at  this  some- 
what contradictory  style  of  address;  but  that  gentleman  pre- 
vented his  offering  any  remark  thereupon,  by  leading  him  at 
once  into  an  adjoining  room,  ttie  door  of  which  was  open.  It 
was  a  large  room  with  a  great  window;  and  behind  a  desk  sat 
two  old  gentlemen  with  powdered  heads,  one  of  whom  was  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  while  the  other  was  perusing,  with  the  aid  of 
a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  a  small  piece  of  parchment 
which  lay  before  him.  Mr.  Linibkins  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  desk,  on  one  side  ;  and  Mr,  Gamtield,  with  a  partially  washed 
face,  on  the  other;  while  two  or  three  bluff-looking  men  in  top- 
boots  were  lounging  about. 

The  old  gentleman  with  the  spectacles  gradually  dozed  off, 
over  the  little  bit  of  parchment;  and  there  was  a  short  pause 
after  Oliver  had  been  stationed  by  Mr,  Bumble  in  front  of  the 
desk. 

**  This  is  the  boy,  your  worship/*  said  Mr.  Bumble. 

The  old  gentleman  who  was  reading  the  newspaper  raised  his 
head  for  a  moment,  and  pulled  the  other  old  gentleman  by  the 
sleeve,  whereupon  the  last-mentioned  old  gentleman  woke  up. 

**  Oh,  is  this  the  boy  ?**  said  the  old  gentleman. 
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"  This  is  him,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Bumble.  "  Bow  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, my  dmr." 

Oliver  roused  himself,  and  made  his  best  obeisance.  He  had 
been  wondering,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  magistrates'  powder, 
whether  all  boards  were  born  with  that  white  stuff  on  their 
heads,  and  were  boards  from  thenceforth,  on  ihat  account, 

**  Well,"*'  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  suppose  he's  fond  of 
chimney-sweeping  V 

**  He  dotes  on  it,  your  worship,"  replied  Bumble,  giving 
Oliver  a  sly  pinch,  to  intimate  that  he  had  better  not  say  he 
didn't. 

*'  And  he  will  be  a  sweep,  will  he?""  inquired  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

*'  If  we  was  to  bind  him  to  any  other  trade  to-morrow,  he'd 
run  away  simuUancously,  your  worship,'^  replied  Bumble. 

*'  And  this  man  that 's  to  be  his  master, — you,  sir, — you  'II 
treat  him  well,  and  feed  him,  and  do  all  that  sort  of  thing, — will 
you  f"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'*  When  I  says  I  will,  I  means  I  will,'^  replied  Mr.  Gamfield 
doggedly. 

"  ^'ou  *re  a  rough  speaker,  my  friend,  but  you  look  an  honest, 
open-hearted  man,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  turning  hi*  spec- 
tacles in  the  direction  of  the  candidate  for  Oliver's  premium, 
whose  villanous  countenance  was  a  regular  stamped  receipt  for 
cruelty.  But  the  magistrate  was  half  blind,  and  half  ciiildish, 
so  he  couldn't  reasonably  be  expected  to  discern  what  other 
people  did. 

*'  I  hope  1  am,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Gamfield  with  an  ugly  leer. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  you  are,  my  friend,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, 6xiug  his  spectacles  more  firmly  on  his  nose,  and  looking 
about  him  for  the  inkstand. 

It  was  the  critical  moment  of  Oliver's  fate.  If  the  inkstand 
had  been  where  the  old  gentleman  thought  it  was,  he  would 
havu  dipped  his  pen  into  it  and  signed  the  indentures,  and  OUver 
would  have  been  straightway  hurried  off.  But,  as  it  chanced  to 
be  immediately  under  his  nose,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  looked  all  over  his  desk  for  it,  without  finding  it ;  and 
happening  in  the  course  of  his  search  to  look  straight  before 
him,  his  gaze  encountered  the  pale  and  terrified  face  of  Oliver 
Twist,  who,  despite  all  the  admonitory  looks  and  pinches  of 
Bumble,  was  regarding  the  very  repulsive  countenance  of  his 
future  master  with  a  mingled  expression  of  hi>rror  and  fear,  too 
palpable  to  be  mistaken  even  by  a  half-blind  magistrate. 

'Ihe  old  gentlenmn  stopped,  laid  down  his  pen,  and  looketl 
from  Oliver  to  Mr.  Lindikins,  who  attempted  to  take  snuff  with 
a  cheerful  and  unconcerned  aspect. 

'*  My  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  leaning  over  the  desk. 
Oliver  btarted  at  the  i>oand, — he  might  be  excused  for  doing  so. 
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for  the  words  were  kindly  said,  and  strange  sounds  frighten  one. 

He  trembled  violently',  and  burst  into  tears. 

*'  My  boy/'  said  the  old  f^entleman,  "  you  look  pale  and 
alarmed.     What  is  the  matter?" 

**  Stand  a  Utile  away  from  him,  beadle,"  said  the  other  magis- 
trate, laying  aside  the  paper»  and  leaning  forward  with  an  ex- 
pression of  some  interest.  *'  Now,  boy,  tell  us  what's  the  mat- 
ter :  don^t  be  arraid.'"" 

Oliver  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
prayed  that  they  would  order  him  baek  to  the  dark  room, — that 
they  would  starve  him — beat  him — kill  him  if  they  pleased — 
rather  than  send  him  away,  with  that  dreadful  man. 

**  Well !'"  said  Mr.  Bumble,  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  with 
most  impressive  solemnity,^—*'  Well !  of  ail  the  artful  and  de- 
signing orphans  that  ever  I  see,  Oliver,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
bare- faced  est."'* 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  beadle,"  said  the  second  old  gentleman, 
when  Mr-  Bumble  had  given  veut  to  this  compound  adjective. 

*'  I  beg  your  worship''8  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Bumble,  incredu- 
lous of  his  having  heara  aright, — "  did  your  worship  speak  to 
meF*" 

'*  Yes — hold  your  tongue.'** 

Mr.  Bumble  was  stupified  with  astonishment.  A  beadle 
ordered  to  hold  his  tongue  !     A  moral  revolution. 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  tortoise-shell  spectacles  looked  at  his 
companion  :  he  nodded  significantly. 

"  Wc  refuse  to  sanction  these  indentures,*  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, tossing  aside  the  piece  of  parchment  as  he  spoke. 

**  1  hope,*'  stat^imered  Mr.  Limbkins, — "  1  hope  the  magis- 
trates will  not  form  the  opinion  that  the  authorities  have  been 
guilty  of  any  improper  conduct,  on  the  unsupported  testimony 
of  a  mere  child." 

*'  The  magistrates  are  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  any  opi- 
nion on  the  matter,"  said  the  s-econd  old  gentleman  sharply. 
**  Take  the  boy  back  to  the  workhouse,  and  treat  him  kindly. 
He  seems  to  want  it.*' 

That  same  evening  the  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat  most 
positively  and  decidedly  affirmed,  not  only  that  Oliver  would  be 
liung,  but  that  he  would  be  drawn  and  quarlered  into  the  bar- 
gain. Mr.  Bumble  slicmk  his  head  with  gloomy  mystery,  and 
said  he  wished  he  might  come  to  good  ;  to  which  Mr.  (jantHetd 
replied,  that  he  wished  he  might  come  to  him,  which,  although 
he  agreed  with  tlie  beadle  in  mo.>t  matters,  would  seem  to  be  a 
wish  of  a  totally  opposite  description. 

I'he  next  morning  the  public  were  once  more  informed  that 
Oliver  Twist  was  again  to  let,  and  that  five  ]>ounds  would  be 
paid  to  anybody  who  would  take  possession  of  him. 
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CHAPTER    THE    FOURTH. 

OLIVER,     BEING    OFFERED     ANOTHER     PLACE,    HAKES    HIS    FIRST    ENTRY    IKTO 

MIBLIC    LIFE. 

In  great  families,  when  an  advantageous  place  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, either  in  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy, 
for  llie  young  man  who  is  growing  up,  it  is  a  very  general  cus- 
tom to  send  him  to  sea.  The  board,  in  imitation  of  so  wise  and 
salutary  an  example,  took  counsel  together  on  the  expediency  of 
shipping  off  Oliver  Twist  in  some  small  trading  vessel  bound  to 
a  good  unhealthy  port,  which  suggested  itself  as  the  very  best 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  done  with  him  ;  the  probability 
being,  that  the  skipper  would  either  flog  him  to  death,  m  a  playful 
mood,  some  day  after  dinner,  or  knock  his  brains  out  with  an 
iron  bar, — both  pastimes  being,  as  is  pretty  generally  known, 
very  favourite  and  common  recreations  among  gentlemen  of  that 
class.  The  more  the  case  presented  itself  to  the  board  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  more  manifold  the  advantages  of  the  step  ap- 
peared ;  so  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  of  pro- 
viding for  Oliver  effectually,  was  to  send  hira  to  sea  without  delay. 

Mr.  Bumble  had  been  despatched  to  make  various  preliminary 
inquiries,  with  the  view  of  finding  out  some  captain  or  other  who 
wanted  a  cabin-boy  without  any  friends;  and  was  returning  to 
the  workhouse  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  mission,  when  he 
encountered  just  at  the  gate  no  less  a  perstm  than  Mr.  Sower- 
berry,  the  parochial  undertaker. 

Mr.  Sowerberry  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  large-jointed  man»  attired 
in  a  suit  of  threadbare  black,  with  darned  cotton  stockings  of 
the  same  colour,  and  shoes  to  answer.  Hia  features  were  not 
naturally  intended  to  wear  a  smiling  aspect,  but  he  was  in  ge- 
neral rather  given  to  professional  jocosity;  his  step  was  elastic, 
and  his  face  betokened  inward  pleasantry,  as  he  advanced  to 
Mr.  Bumble  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

**  1  have  taken  the  measure  of  the  two  women  that  died  last 
night,  Mr.  Buntble,*'  said  the  undertaker. 

"  You  '11  make  your  fortune.  Mr.  Sowerberry,"  said  the 
beadle,  as  he  thrust  his  thumb  and  forefinger  into  the  proffered 
snuff-box  (if  the  undertaker,  which  was  an  ingenious  little  model 
of  a  patent  coflin.  *'  I  say  you  'II  make  your  f'ortune,  Mr.  Sower- 
berry,"  repeated  Mr.  Bumble,  tapping  the  undertaker  on  the 
shoulder  in  a  friendly  manner  with  his  cane. 

**  Think  so?'"  said  the  undertaker  in  a  tone  which  half  ad- 
mitted and  half  disputed  the  probability  of  the  event,  **  The 
prices  allowed  by  the  board  are  very  small,  Mr.  Bumble." 

'*  So  are  the  coffins,"  replied  the  beadle,  with  precisely  as  near 
an  approach  to  a  laugh  as  a  great  official  ought  to  indulge  in. 

Mr.  Sowerberry  was  much  tickled  at  this,  as  of  course  he 
ought  to  lie,  and  laughed  a  long  time  without  cessation.  "  Well, 
well,  Mr.  Bumble,"  he  said  at  length,  *'  there's  no  denying  that, 
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since  the  new  system  of  feeding  has  come  in,  the  coffiiss  are 
something  narrower  and  more  shallow  than  they  used  to  be;  but 
we  must  have  some  profit,  Mr.  Bumble.  Well-seasoned  timber 
is  an  expensive  article,  sir;  and  all  the  iron  handles  come  by 
canal  from  Birminfrham  " 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Bumble,  '*  every  trade  has  its  draw- 
backs, and  a  fair  profit  is  of  course  allowable." 

"Of  course,  (tf  course/'  replied  the  undertaker;  "and  if  I 
don't  get  a  profit  upon  this  or  that  particular  article,  why,  I 
make  it  up  in  the  long  run,  you  see — he  !  he  !  he  V^ 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Bumble. 

*'  Though  I  must  say,''— continued  the  undertaker,  resuming 
the  current  of  observations  which  the  beadle  had  interrupted, — 
'*  though  I  must  say,  Mr.  Bumble,  that  I  have  to  contend 
against  one  very  great  disadvantage,  which  is,  that  all  the  stout 
people  go  off  the  quickest  — I  mean  tliat  the  people  who  have 
been  better  off,  and  have  paid  rates  for  many  years,  are  the  first 
to  sink  when  they  come  into  the  house;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Bumble,  that  three  or  four  inches  over  one*s  calculation  makes  a 
great  hole  in  one's  profits,  especially  when  one  has  a  family  to 
provide  for,  sir." 

As  Mr.  Sowerberry  said  this  with  the  becoming  indignation  of 
an  ill-used  man,  and  as  Mr.  Bumble  felt  that  it  rather  tended  to 
convey  a  reflection  on  the  honour  of  the  parish,  the  tatter  gen- 
tleman thought  it  advisable  to  change  the  subject ;  and  Oliver 
Twist  being  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  made  him  his  theme. 

**  By  the  bye,""  said  Mr.  Bumble,  "  you  don't  know  anybody 
who  wants  a  boy,  di>you — a  porochial  'prentis,  who  is  at  present 
a  dead-weight — a  mill-stone,  a«  I  may  say — round  the  porochial 
throat  ?  Liberal  terms,  Mr.  Sowerberry — liberal  terms;" — and, 
as  Mr.  Bumble  spoke,  he  raised  his  cane  to  tlie  bill  above  him, 
and  gave  three  distinct  raps  upon  the  words  '*  five  pounds," 
which  were  printed  therein  in  Roman  capitals  of  gigantic  size. 

"  Gadso  !"  said  the  undertaker,  taking  Mr.  Bumble  by  the 
gilt-edged  lappel  of  his  official  coat ;  *'  that 's  just  the  very  thing 
1  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about.  You  know — dear  me,  what  a 
very  elegant  button  this  is,  Mr.  Bumble;  I  never  noticed  it  be- 
fore." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  rather  pretty,"  said  the  beadle,  glancing 
proudly  downwards  at  the  large  brass  buttons  which  embellished 
his  coat.  "  The  die  is  the  same  as  the  porochial  seal, — the  Good 
Samaritiin  healing  the  sick  and  bruised  man.  The  l>oard  pre- 
sented it  to  me  on  New-year's  morning,  Mr.  Sowerberry.  1  put 
it  on,  I  remember,  for  the  first  time,  to  attend  the  inquest  on 
that  reduced  tradesman  who  died  in  a  doorway  at  midnight." 

**  !  recollect,"  said  the  undertaker.  "The jury  brought  in 
*  Died  from  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  want  of  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life,' — didn't  they  ?" 

Mr.  Bumble  nodded. 
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*•  And  they  mside  it  a  special  verdict,  I  think/'  said  the  under- 
taker, "  by  adding  some  words  to  the  eifect,  that  if  the  relieving 
officer  had " 

"  Tush^ — foolery!"  interposed  the  beadle  angrily.  "If  the 
board  attended  to  all  the  nonsense  that  ignorant  jurymen  talk, 
they  W  have  enough  to  do." 

'*  Very  true,''  said  the  undertaker;  "  they  would  indeed.*" 

"  Juries,"  said  Mr,  Bumble,  grasping  his  cane  tightly,  as  was 
his  wont  when  working  into  a  passion, — **  juries  is  ineddicated, 
vulgar,  grovelling  wretches.** 

**■  So  they  are,"  said  the  undertaker. 

**  They  haven*t  no  more  philosophy  or  political  economy 
about  'em  than  that,"  said  the  beadle,  snapping  his  tjngers  con- 
temptnously. 

*'  No  more  they  have,"  acquiesced  the  undertaker. 

**  I  despise  "em,"  said  the  beadle,  growing  very  red  in  the  face. 

*'  So  do  I,"  rejoined  the  undertaker. 

'*  Ami  I  only  wish  we'd  a  jury  of  the  independent  sort  in  the 
house  for  a  week  or  two,"  said  the  beadle;  "the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  board  would  soon  bring  their  spirit  down 
for  them." 

"  Let  'em  alone  for  that,"  replied  the  undertaker.  So  say- 
ing, he  smiled  approvingly  to  calm  the  rising  wrath  of  the  in- 
dignant parish  officer. 

Mr,  Bumble  lifted  off  his  cocked-hat,  took  a  handkerchief 
from  the  inside  of  tlie  crown,  wiped  from  his  forehead  the  per- 
spiration which  his  rage  had  engendered,  fixed  the  cocked-hat 
on  again  ;  and,  turning  to  the  undertaker,  said  in  a  calmer 
voice, 

**  Well ;   what  about  the  boy  ?" 

**  Oh  \^  replied  the  undertaker,  "  why,  you  know,  Mr.  Bum- 
ble, I  pay  a  good  deal  towards  the  poor's  rates." 

«  Hem  !''  said  Mr.  Bumble.     "  Well  f" 

"  Well,""  replied  the  undertaker,  "  I  was  thinking  that  if  1 
pay  so  much  towartls  'em,  1  Ve  a  right  to  get  as  much  out  of 
\Mn  as  I  can,  Mr.  Bumble;  and  so— and  so — I  think  I'll  take 
the  boy  myN?lf." 

Mr.  Bumble  grasped  the  undertaker  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
into  the  building.  Mr.  Soworberry  was  closeted  with  the 
board  for  five  minutes,  and  then  it  was  arranged  that  OHver 
should  go  to  him  that  evening  *'  upon  liking," — a  phrase  which 
means,  in  the  case  of  a  parish  apprentice^  that  if  the  master  finil, 
upon  a  short  trial,  that  he  can  pet  enough  work  out  of  a  boy 
without  putting  Um  much  fiKxi  in  him,  he  shall  have  him  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  do  what  he  likes  with. 

When  little  Oliver  was  taken  before  "the  gentlemen"  that 
evening,  and  informed  that  he  was  to  go  that  night  as  general 
house-lad  to  a  coffin-maker's,  and  that  if  he  complained  of  his 
situation,  or  ever  came  back  to  the  parish  again,  he  would  be 
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sent  to  sea,  there  to  be  tlrownetl^  or  knocked  on  iIil'  Kcail,  as  the 
case  might  be,  he  evinced  so  lit  lie  emotion,  that  they  by  com- 
mon consent  pronounced  him  a  hardtned  young  rascal,  and 
ordered  Mr.  Bumble  to  remove  him  forthwith. 

Now,  although  it  was  very  natural  that  the  boards  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  slKnild  feel  in  a  ^reat  state  of  virtnoiis  asto- 
nishment and  horror  at  the  smallest  tokens  of  naiit  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  anybody*  they  were  rather  out  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. The  sitiiple  fact  was,  that  Oliver,  instead  of  possessing 
too  little  feeling,  possessed  rather  too  much,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  brutal  stupidity  and  siillen- 
ness  for  life  by  the  ill  usage  he  had  received.  He  heard  the 
news  of  his  destination  in  perfect  silence,  and,  having  hatl  his 
luggage  put  into  his  hand, —  which  was  not  very  difficult  to 
carry,  inasmuch  as  it  was  all  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
brown  paper  parcel,  about  half  a  foot  square  by  three  inches 
deep,— he  pulled  his  cap  over  Ids  eyes,  and  once  more  attaching 
himself  to  Mr.  Bumble's  coat  cuff,  was  led  away  by  that  digni- 
tary to  a  new  scene  of  suffering. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Bumble  drew  Oliver  along,  without  no- 
tice or  remark,  for  the  beadle  carried  his  head  very  erect,  as  a 
beadle  always  should;  and,  it  being  a  windy  day,  little  Oliver 
was  completely  enshrouded  by  the  skirts  of  Mr.  Bumble's  coat 
as  ihey  blew  open,  and  disclosed  to  fireat  advantage  his  flapped 
waistcoat  and  drab  plush  kneL-breeches.  As  they  drew  near  to 
their  destination,  however,  Mr.  Bumble  thought  it  expedient  to 
look  down  and  see  that  the  buy  was  in  good  order  for  inspection 
by  his  new  master,  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  a  fit  and  be- 
coming air  of  gracious  patronage. 

"  Oliver!"  said  Mr.  Bumble. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Oliver,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice. 

**  Pull  that  cap  ofli'of  your  eyes,  and  hold  up  your  head,  sir." 

Although  Oliver  did  as  he  was  desired  at  once,  and  passed 
the  back  of  his  unoccupied  hand  briskly  across  his  eyes,  he  left 
a  tear  in  ihcni  when  he  looked  up  at  his  conductor.  As  Mr- 
Bumble  gazed  sternly  upon  him,  it  rolled  down  his  cheek.  It 
was  followed  by  another,  and  another.  The  child  made  a  strong 
effort,  but  it  was  an  unsuccessful  one ;  and,  withdrawing  his 
other  hand  from  Mr.  Bumble's,  he  covered  his  face  with  both, 
and  wept  till  the  tears  sprung  out  from  between  his  thin  and 
bony  fingers. 

"  Well  r  exclaimed  Mr.  Bumble,  stopping  short,  and  darting 
at  his  little  charge  a  kntk  of  intense  malignity,—'*  well,  of  a// 
the  ungratefullest,  and  worst-disposed  boys  as  ever  I  see,  Oliver, 
you  are  the " 

♦*  No,  no,  sir,""  sobbed  Oliver,  clinging  to  the  hand  which 
held  the  well-known  cane;  "  no,  no,  sin  I  will  be  good  indeed; 
indeetl,  indeed,  1  will,  sir  !  1  am  a  very  little  boy,  sir;  and  it  is 
so — so — " 
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**  So  what?"  inquired  Mr.  BuDible  in  amazement. 

**  So  lonely,  sir^ — so  vtTy  lonely,"  cried  the  child.  **  Every- 
body hates  me.  Oh  I  sir,  don't  be  cross  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  cut  here,  sir,  and  it  was  all  bleeding  away ;"  and  the 
child  beat  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  looked  into  bis  cunopa- 
iiion*s  face  with  tears  of  real  agony. 

Jklr.  Bumble  regarded  Oliver's  piteous  and  helpless  look  with 
some  astonishment  for  a  few  seconds,  hemmed  three  or  four 
times  in  a  husky  manner,  and,  after  muttering  something  about 
"  that  troublesome  cough,"  bid  Oliver  dry  This  eyes  and  be  a 
^ood  l>oy  ;  and,  once  more  taking  his  hand,  walked  on  with  him 
m  silence. 

The  undertaker  had  just  put  up  the  shutters  of  his  shop,  and 
was  making  some  entries  in  his  day-book  by  the  light  of  a  most 
appropriately  dismal  candle,  when  Mr.  Bunible  entered. 

**  Aha !"  said  the  undertaker,  looking  up  from  the  book,  and 
pausing  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ;  "  is  that  you.  Bumble  r" 

"  No  one  else,  Mr.  Sowerberry,*"  replied  the  beadle.  "  Here, 
I've  brought  the  boy."     Oliver  made  a  bow. 

*'  Oh  I  that's  the'boy,  is  it?"  said  the  undertaker,  raising  the 
candle  above  his  head  to  get  a  full  glimpse  of  Oliver.  *'  Mrs. 
Sowerberry  !   will  you  come  here  a  moment,  m^'  dear  ?" 

Mrs.  Sowerberry  emerged  from  a  little  room  behind  the  shop, 
and  presented  the  form  of  a  short,  thin,  squeezed-up  woman, 
with  a  vixenish  countenance. 

"  My  dear,"  .said  Mr.  Sowerberry.  deferentially,  "  this  is  the 
boy  from  the  workhouse  that  1  told  you  of.""  Oliver  bowed 
again. 

**  Dear  me !"  said  the  undertaker's  wife,  **  he's  very  small." 

"  Why,  he  is  rather  small,"  replied  Mr.  Bumble,  looking  at 
Oliver  as  if  it  were  his  fault  that  he  wasn't  bigger  ;  *'  he  is 
small, — there's  no  denying  it.  But  he'll  grow,  Mrs.  Sower- 
berry,— he'll  grow." 

*'  Ah  !  I  dare  say  he  will,"  replied  the  lady  pettishly,  "on 
our  victuals  and  our  drink.  1  see  no  saving  in  parish  children, 
not  I;  for  they  always  cost  more  to  keep  than  they're  worth: 
however,  men  always  think  they  know  best.  There,  get  down 
stairs,  little  bag  o' bones."  With  this,  the  undertaker's  wife 
opened  a  side  door,  and  pushed  Oliver  down  a  steep  flight  of 
stairs  into  a  stone  cell,  damp  and  dark,  forming  theante-roora  to 
the  coal-cellar,  and  denominated  *'  the  kitchen,"  wherein  sat  a 
slatternly  girl  in  shi>e8  down  at  heel,  and  blue  worsted  stockings 
very  much  out  of  repair. 

**  Here,  Charlotte,^'  said  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  who  had  followed 
Giver  down,  *'  give  this  boy  some  of  the  cold  bits  that  were  put 
by  for  Trip:  he  hadn't  come  home  since  the  morning,  so  he 
may  go  without  *em.  I  dare  say  he  isn't  loo  dainty  to  eat  'em, 
— are  you,  boy .'''' 

Oliver,  whose  eyes  had  glistened  at  the  mention  of  meat,  and 
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who  was  trembling  with  eagerness  to  devour  it,  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive; and  a  plateful  of  coarse  broken  victuals  was  set  before  him. 

I  wish  some  well-fed  philosopher,  whose  meat  and  drink 
turn  to  gall  within  him,  whose  blood  is  ice>  and  whose  heart 
is  iron,  could  have  seen  Oliver  Twist  clutching  at  the  dainty 
viands  that  the  dog  had  neglected,  and  ivitnessed  the  horrible 
avidity  with  which  he  tore  the  bits  asunder  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  famine: — there  is  only  one  thing  I  should  like  better;  and 
that  would  be  to  see  him  make  the  same  sort  of  meal  himself, 
with  the  same  relish. 

"  Well,"  said  the  undertaker's  wife*  when  Oliver  had  finished 
his  supper,  which  she  had  regarded  in  silent  horror,  and  with 
fearful  auguries  of  his  future  appetite,  "  have  you  done?" 

There  being  nothing  eatable  within  his  reach,  Oliver  replied 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  come  with  me,*"'  said  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  taking  up  a 
dim  and  dirty  lamp,  and  leading  the  way  up  stairs;  *' your 
bed's  under  the  counter.  You  won't  mind  sleeping  among  the 
coffins,  1  suppose? — ^but  it  doesn't  much  matter  whether  you 
will  or  not,  for  you  won't  sleep  any  where  else.  Come ;  don't 
keep  me  here  all  night." 

Oliver  lingered  no  longer,  but  meekly  followed  his  new 
mistress. 
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VENATOR,    AMATOR,    EBRIOLUS. 

Vciuitor. 

Gooo  morrow,  good  morrow  !  say  whiiher  ye  go, — 

To  ihe  chase  above,  or  the  woods  below  ? 

Brake  and  hollow  their  quarry  hoM, 

Streams  are  bright  with  backs  or  gold : 

Twere  shame  lo  lose  so  fair  a  day,— 

So,  wliitlier  ye  wend,  my  maslera,  say. 

Amafor. 
The  dappled  herd  in  peace  may  graie, 
The  fish  fling  back  the  sun's  bright  rays; 
I  bend  no  bow,  I  cast  no  line. 
The  chase  of  Love  alone  i*  mine. 

Ebriolus. 
Your  venison  and  pike 
Ye  may  get  as  ye  like, 

They  grace  a  board  right  well ; 
But  the  sport  for  ray  share 
Is  the  chase  of  old  Care, 

When  the  wine-cup  (oils  his  knell, 

Vttwtor. 
Give  ye  good-den,  my  masters  twain, 
I'll  floui  ye,  when  we  meet  again : 
Sad  lover,  lay  tbi-e  down  and  pine; 
Go  thou,  and  blink  o'er  ihy  noon-day  wine; 
r  11  to  the  woods.    Well  may  ye  fare 
With  two  such  deer  as  Love  and  Care. 
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A    LBGKMO    OF    THE    CELESTIAL    EMPIRE, 

Freely  tramlatedjrom  an  undeciphered  MS.  of  Con-fuit-uiy*  and  dedicated  to 
Colonel  BoUover,  (of  the  Hone  Marina, J  by  C.  J.  Daoidi,  Esq. 


A  DESPERATE  dragoo,  of  singiilar  size, — 

(His  name  was  li ing'Fang-Scrtilch-Ctam'Fumi) — 
Flew  up  one  day  to  tlie  to|j  of  tlie  skies, 

Willie  all  Ihe  spectators  vrjih  terror  were  dumb. 
The  va/;ahond  vow'd  as  he  sported  his  tail, 

l]e  'd  havt!  a  ski/  lark,  and  some  ulortous  fun : 
For  he'd  nonplus  the  natives  tliat  day  without  foil. 

By  causing  a  total  eclipte  of  the  tun  /t 
He  collected  a  crowd  by  his  impudent  boast, 

(Some  decently  dress'd — ^some  with  hardly  a  rag^  oo,) 
Who  said  that  the  country  was  ruin'd  uud  lost, 

Uoles*  they  could  compass  the  death  of  the  dragon. 


The  emperor  came  with  the  whole  of  his  fiourt, — 

(liis  majesty's  name  was  Ding- Dong  Junk) — 
And  he  said — to  delight  in  such  profliv'ate  sport, 

The  monster  was  mad,  or  disgracefully  drunk. 
He  caird  on  the  array  :  the  troops  to  a  man 

Declared — though  they  didn't  feel  frighlen'd  the  leasl- 
They  never  could  think  it  a  sensible  plan 

Togo  witliin  reach  of  so  ugly  n  betist. 
So  he  offet'd  his  daughter,  the  lovely  Nan- Keen, 

And  a  painted  pavilion,  with  muny  a  Hag  on, 
To  any  brave  knight  who  could  step  in  between 

The  solar  tclipte  and  the  darc>devtl  dragon. 


Presently  came  a  reverend  bonscc, — 

(Hjs  name,  I'm  told,  was  Long-Chin  Joss,) — 
Wiih  a  jihiz  very  like  the  complexion  of  broiue; 

And  (or  suitable  words  he  was  quite  at  a  loss. 
But,  he  humbly  submitted,  the  orthodox  way 

To  succour  the  *un,  aT»d  to  bother  the  foe. 
Was  to  make  a  new  church-rate  without  more  delay, 

As  tlie  clerical  funds  were  deplorably  low. 
Thouu;h  he  coveted  nothing  at  all  for  himself, 

(A  virtue  he  always  delighted  to  brag  oo,) 
He  thought,  if  tlie  pnestliood  could  pocket  some  peJf, 

I   might  hasten  the  doom  of  tins  impious  dragon. 

•  "  Better  known  to  illiterate  people  as  Con/udw."— Washinoton  Iiivinu. 

t  In  China  (whatever  European  astronomer?  may  assert  to  the  contrary)  an 
eclipte  is  cavised  by  a  great  dragon  eating  up  thr  ttin, 

'I'o  avert  so  shocking  an  outrage,  the  natives  frighten  away  the  monster  from 
his  intended  hot  dinner,  by  giving  a  morning  conctirl,  al/rcKOi  consisting  «>f 
drums,  trumpets,  cymbais,  gongs,  tin-kettles,  &c. 
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The  next  that  spoke  was  the  court  buflbon, — 

(The  name  of  this  buffer  was  W/nm-  Wfiaw-Fun,) — 
Who  carried  a  salt-box  and  large  wooden  spoon, 

\V  jih  which,  he  suggested,  the  job  might  be  done. 
Said  the  jester,  "  I'll  wager  my  rattle  and  bells, 

Your  pride,  my  fine  fellow,  shall  soon  have  a  fall : 
If  you  make  many  more  of  your  damnable  yells, 

1  know  a  good  method  to  make  you  sing  small  I  *' 
And,  when  he  had  set  all  the  place  in  a  roar, 

As  his  merry  conceits  led  the  whimsical  wag  on, 
He  hinted  a  plan  to  get  rid  or  the  bore. 

By  putting  soroe  tutt  on  the  tail  of  the  dragon/ 

V. 

At  length  nppenr'd  a  brisk  youuff  knipht,— 

(The  far  f.itn*d  warrior,  Btwt-Btto-Gitng,)— 
Who  threaten'd  to  burke  the  big  blackguard  outright. 

And  have  the  deed  blazon'd  in  story  and  song. 
"With  an  excellent  shot  from  a  very  long  bow 

lie  dHTOUg'd  the  dragon  by  cracking  hia  crown ; 
\\'hen  be  fell  to  ihe  ground  (as  my  documenis  show) 

With  a  smash  that  was  heard  many  rniles  out  of  town. 
His  death  was  the  signal  for  frolic  and  spree— 

Tliey  carried  the  coqise,  in  a  common  3t age-> waggon  ; 
And  the  hero  was  crown'd  with  the  leaves  of  green  lea, 

For  saving  the  run  from:  the  jaws  of  the  dragon. 


A  poet,  whose  works  were  all  the  rage,— 

(Tliis  genrleman's  name  was  Sing- Song-Strum f) — 
Told  the  terrible  tale  ofi  his  popular  page : 

(Compar'd  with  hit  verses,  w/y  rhymes  are  but  rura  I) 
The  Uoyal  Society  claim'd  as  iheir  right 

The  spoils  of  the  vanquish'd— his  wings,  tail,  and  ciaws; 
And  a  brilliant  bravura,  describing  the  hglil, 

Has  sung  on  the  ^lage  with  unbounded  applause. 
**  The  valiant  Biwi-Boa'"  was  a  favourite  toast, 

Aod  a  topic  for  future  historians  lo  fag  on. 
Which,  when  it  had  leach'd  lo  the  Middlesex  coast. 

Gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  "  George  and  the  Dragon." 
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BY   GEORGE    HOGARTH. 

M.  DE  Beaumabchais,  the  celebrated  French  dramatist,  was  one 
of  the  roost  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  lljoufjh  his  fume  now  resls 
in  a  great  measure  on  his  iwo  comedies,  Lfi  Barhier  de  SeHl/e,  and 
Le  Mariage  de  Figaro;  and  even  ihese  titles  are  now-o-daj's  much 
more  genirally  associated  with  the  names  of  Rossini  and  Mozart, 
than  with  that  of  Beaumarchais.  Few  comedies,  however,  have  been 
more  popular  on  the  French  stage  than  these  delightful  productions. 
The  character  of  Susanna  was  the  chef  d'auvre  of  the  fascinating 
Mademoiselle  Contat ;  and  has  preserved  its  attractions,  almost  down 
to  the  present  time,  in  the  hands  of  her  everjjreen  successor,  the 
inimilable  Mars.  The  Count  and  Countess  Almaviva,  Susanna, 
Figaro,  and  Cherubino,  have  now  become  the  property  of  Italian 
singers ;  and,  in  this  musical  age,  even  the  French  public  have  been 
content  to  give  up  the  wit,  satire^  point,  and  playfulness  of  the  ori- 
ginal comedies,  for  those  meagre  outlines  which  have  been  made  the 
vehicles  for  the  most  charming  dramatic  music  in  the  world.  Not 
that  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  arc  not  lively  and 
amusing,  considered  as  operas ;  but  the  vis  cotnica  of  Beauniarchais 
has  almost  entirely  evaporated  in  the  process  of  transmutation. 

None  of  the  other  dramatic  v^orka  of  Beaumarchaie  are  comparable 
to  these.  Some  of  them  bear  marks  of  immature  genius;  and  his 
last  play,  La  3fere  Covp<tb{c,  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the 
Almaviva  family,  was  written  after  a  long  interval,  and  when  ad- 
vanced age,  and  a  life  n't  cares  and  troubles,  appear  to  have  extin- 
guished the  author's  gaiety,  and  changed  the  tone  of  his  feelings. 
The  play  is  written  with  power,  but  it  is  gloomy,  and  even  tragical ; 
succeeding  its  lively  and  brilliant  precursors  as  a  sunset  of  clouds  and 
darkness  closes  a  bright  and  smiling  day.  It  painfully  disturbs  the 
agreeable  associations  produced  by  the  names  of  its  characters ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  these  associationa,  every  one  who  reads  it  must  wish 
to  forget  it. 

Bat  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  writings  of  Beaumarchais,  as  to  him- 
self, that  we  wish  at  present  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
His  life  was  anything  but  that  o\'  a  man  of  letters.  He  possessed 
extraordinary  talents  for  affairs  ;  and,  during  his  whole  life,  was  deeply 
engaged  in  important  pursuits  both  of  a  private  and  public  nature. 
Extensive  commercial  enterprises,  lawsuits  of  singular  complication, 
and  missions  of  great  moment  as  a  political  agent,  withdrew  him 
from  the  walks  of  literature,  and  probably  prevented  him  (as  one  of 
his  biographers  has  remarked)  from  enriching  the  French  stage  with 
twenty  dramatic  masterpieces,  instead  of  two  or  three.  In  this 
respect  he  resemble*]  our  Sheridan,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  his 
genius;  for  we  know  of  no  plays  tl^at  are  more  akin  to  each  other, 
in  many  remarkable  features,  limn  the  Tlu:  Srhooi/or  ScandaJ  and  1^ 
Mariage  dc  Figaro. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Beaumarchais, 
that  a  considerable  |)ortion  of  his  literary  fame  was  derivetl  from  a 
species  of  composition  Jrom  which  anything  of  the  kind  coidd  hardly 
have  been  expected, — the  pleading*,  or  law-papers,  in  the  various 
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ti^CMeftra 
;  <  fiyrt.  ap—  it  i»  dhe  wfcoie  cwt,  by  •*■ 
L    A  frvoarable  viev  of  tbe  case  frm  ike  repovtiiig  jo^e  ««» 

RMWr    ••    •■JBrt    rf  ■•»    HipOrtSaCe;  SM    the    HMIt   VgCMt 

•  ky  the  mffUUmd  their  frifiwii     ney,  evm  hi^ti 
i  MBpl9|rM  !•  cMaio  iL    A  cuuige  agHut  BcMMHichei^ 
~     I  <me,  hawereTf — of  baving  enrim<wl  lo  bAe  the  wife 
»«f  dbeMJadp^espoaedhiBi  to  •  liig  mti  ▼iiihrt  |itiKic«li— 

mmC  nn  vere  oxoiuted  ta  the  nignert  <|wtcny  jmq 
bjr  the  coon  id  which  he  was  a  Kt^ant ;  ^c  bar  be- 
enae  afrtiil  to  mpport  hin^  aad  be  ooQld  oo  lonser  find  anadvocalew 
In  ibe*e  forlorn  ctrcuniatanoes  the  enenj  of  hn  chaiacter  did  not 
abandon  biai,  and  he  reiolred  to  become  bu  own  advocate. 

The  iricadliifi  in  the  French  courts  of  those  days  were  ail  written. 

The  cause  was  dctwted  in  mhnoire»t  or  memorials,  in  which  the  pleas 

of  the  parties  were  stated  without  any  of  our  technical  fomiali^. 

I^w,  logic  eloquence,  pathos,  and  sarcasm  were  all  employed,  in 

whatever  way  the  pleader  thought  most  advantajEreou^.     The  paper 

was  printed  and  dintributedf  not  only  among  the  judges,  but  aroong 

the  m«»da  and  connexions  of  the  parties  ;  and  when  the  case  exdtcd 

nnidi  interest,  the  distribution  was  of\en  so  extensive  as  almost  to 

Mnoitnt  to  publication.     Beaumarchais.  deserted  by  his  former  adro- 

eates,  bcigan  to  compose  his  own  memorials,  to  which  he  found  means 

.to  obtain  the  mere  »i;^nature  of  some  member  of  the  bar.     In  this 

ItliNniicr  he  fought  a  h)ng  and  desperate  battle,  in  which,  after  some 

lievere   rcvumes,  (one  of  which  was  the  burning  of  a  series  of  his 

'fncnioriuU  by  the  common  hungman^  pursuant  to  a  sentence  of  the 

court.)  he   at  length  achieved  a  coro|)icte  and  signal  victory  over  all 

hill  onumics,  whom  he  not  only  defeated  on  the  immediate  subjects  of 

dtufMite,  liut  overwhelmed  with  universal  ridicule  and  contempt 

In  the  niearv  time  these  mrmmres  produced  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion  througliotit   1-Vancc.     When  a  new  one  appeared,  it  flew  from 
linnd  to  hand  like  lightning.     I'he  causes  in  which  Beaumarchais  was 
idvulvcd  were  so  interesting  in  themselves,  ami  connected  with  such 
strange  oecurrencm,  that,  ha<l  they  belonged  to  the  period  of  the 
\CawmK  Celebrtt,  they  would  have  made  a  remarkable  figure  in  that 
■Ibmous  collection.     Their  interest  was  increased  a  thousand-fold  by 
C|he  memoriidn  af  Iknuinnrcliain.     "  The  genius/' says  a  French  writer, 
"with  which  they  are   marked,  the  originality  of  the  style,  the  dra- 
nuilii:   I'trtii  of  llie  uurnitive,  mingled  tvith  fine  bursts  of  clo<]uence, 
ktttp  the  Jiltrntion  always  awake;  while  the  logical  clearness  of  the 
reasoning,  and  the  art  of  accompanying  every  statement  of  facts  with 
Striking;  nnil  conchiuivc  evidence,   lay  hold  of  the  mind,   and  interest 
anil  inniruct,  without  fatiguing  the  reader.     But  their  most  reniark- 
Able  feature  is  the  noble  firmness  of  mind  which  they  display ;  the 
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serenity  of  a  lofty  gpirit  whicli  the  most  terrible  and  unforeseen 
reverses  were  unable  to  subdue  or  intimidate ;  the  stamp,  in  short, 
of  a  great  character  which  is  impressed  upon  them."  These  writingn 
of  Beaumarchaift  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  the  most 
eminent  literati  of  that  day,  especially  by  Voltaire,  in  many  parts  of 
his  corresfMJiidence ;  they  attracted  tlie  notice  of  the  government, 
and  procured  for  their  author  several  political  missions,  the  results  of 
which  had  no  small  influence  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  time. 

We  have  given  this  sketch  oC  the  character  of  Beauraarchais  by 
way  of  introduction  to  an  account  of  a  remarkable  incident  of  his  Iife» 
taken  from  one  of  those  extraordinary  productions.  Among  other 
calumnies,  he  had  been  charged,  at  one  time,  with  a  series  of  atrocities 
committed  in  Spain  ten  years  before  ;  and,  among  other  things,  with 
having  endeavoured  to  bully  a  Spanish  gentleman  into  a  marriage  with 
hia  sister,  whom  that  gentleman  had  kept  as  a  mistress;  and  it  was 
added,  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  Spain  in  disgrace.  In  one  of 
his  niemoires  he  answers  these  accusations,  by  giving  a  narrative  of 
his  residence  in  Spain  during  the  period  in  question.  It  is  a  leaf  of 
"  the  romance  of  real  life,"  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  heightened 
by  the  conviction  of  its  entire  truth ;  for  every  fact  is  contirmcd  by 
evidence,  and  the  smallest  incorrectness,  as  the  writer  knew,  would 
be  laid  hold  of  by  his  enemies.  Goethe,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  add, 
haA  made  it  the  subject  of  his  tragedy  of  Clavijo,  the  characters  of 
which  consist  of  Beaumarchais  himself,  and  the  other  persons  intro- 
duced into  his  narrative;  though  the  great  German  dramatist  has 
taken  some  poetical  liberties  with  the  story,  especially  in  its  tragical 
catastrophe. 

The  following  narrative  is  a  condeiuation  of  the  original,  which  con- 
tains minute  details  and  pieces  of  evidence,  of  great  importance  to 
M.  de  Beaumarchais'  object  at  the  time, — a  conclusive  vindication  of 
his  character,  but  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 

•*  For  some  year^  1  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  living  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family ;  and  our  domestic  union  consoled  me  for  all  I 
suffered  through  the  malice  of  my  enemies.  I  had  five  sisters.  Two 
of  them  had  been  committed  by  my  father,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  correspondents  in  Spain,  so  that  I  had  only  tliat 
faint  but  [)lca)sant  remembrance  of  them  which  is  associated  with  our 
days  of  childhood.  This  remembrance,  however,  was  kept  alive  by 
frequent  correspondence. 

**  In  February  1764,  my  father  received  from  his  eldest  daughter 
a  letter  of  very  painful  import.  *  iVIy  sister,'  she  wrote,  *  has  been 
grossly  abuiied  by  a  powerful  and  dangerous  man.  Twice,  when  on 
the  point  of  marrying  her,  he  has  broken  his  word,  and  withdrawn 
wilhout  condescending  to  assign  any  reason  for  his  conduct;  and  my 
poor  sister's  wounded  feelings  have  thrown  her  into  a  state  of  depres- 
sion  from  which  we  have  faint  hopes  of  her  recovery.  For  these  six 
days  she  has  not  spoken  a  word.  Under  this  unmerited  stigma,  we 
arc  living  in  the  deepest  retirement.  I  weep  night  and  day,  and 
endeavour  to  offer  the  unhappy  girl  comfort  which  1  cannot  find 
myself 

'*  My  father  put  his  daughter's  letter  into  my  hands.  *  Try,  ray 
son,'  he  said,  •  what  you  can  do  for  these  poor  girls,  lliey  are  your 
sisters  as  well  as  the  others.' 
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" «  Alas,  my  dear  father,'  I  said,  *  wliat  can  I  do  for  tliem  ?  What 
assistance  shall  I  ask  ?  Who  knows  but  they  may  have  brought  this 
disgrace  upon  tlitmsclves  by  some  fault  of  their  own  ?' 

"  My  father  showed  me  some  letters  from  our  ambassador  to  my 
cider  sister,  in  which  he  spoke  of  both  of  them  in  terms  of  the  highest 
esteem.  I  read  these  letteis.  They  gave  me  courage;  and  my  fa- 
ther's phrase,  '  They  are  your  sisters  as  well  as  the  others,'  had  sunk 
into  my  heart.  '  Console  yourself/  I  said  to  him  ;  '  I  am  going  to 
adopt  a  course  that  may  surprise  you,  but  it  appears  to  me  the 
surest  and  the  most  prudent.  My  eldest  sister  mentions  several 
respectable  persons  in  Paris  who  can  give  testimony  to  the  good 
conduct  and  virtue  of  her  sister.  I  will  see  them;  and  if  their  testi- 
mony is  as  honourable  as  that  of  our  ambassador,  1  shall  instantly  set 
out  for  Madrid*  and  either  punish  the  traitor  who  has  outraged  them, 
or  bring  them  back  with  me  to  share  my  humble  fortune.' 

*'  My  in<]uirie8  were  comi)le!ely  satisfactory.  I  immediately  re- 
turned to  X'ersailles,  and  informed  ray  august  patronesses,*  that 
business,  no  less  painful  than  urgent,  demanded  my  immediate  pre- 
sence at  Madrid.  I  showed  them  my  sister's  letter,  and  received 
their  permission  to  depart,  in  terms  of  the  kindest  encouragement. 
My  preparations  were  soon  made,  as  1  dreaded  that  I  might  not 
arrive  in  time  to  save  my  poor  sister's  tife»  I  obtained  the  strongest 
letters  of  recommendation  to  our  ambassador  at  Madrid ;  and  my 
ancient  friend,  M,  Duvernay,  gave  me  a  credit  on  himself  to  the 
amount  oC  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  to  enable  me  to  transact  a 
piece  of  commercial  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  my 
personal  consideration.  I  was  accompanied  by  one  of  my  friends,  a 
merchant,  who  had  some  business  in  Spain  ;  but  who  went  also  partly 
on  my  account 

"  We  travelled  day  and  night,  and  arrived  in  Madrid  on  the  18th  of 
Ma}'  1764.  I  had  been  expected  for  some  days,  and  found  my  sisters 
in  the  midst  of  their  friends.  As  soon  as  the  feelings,  caused  by  a 
meeting  between  a  brother  and  hie  sisters,  so  long  separated,  and 
seeing  each  other  once  more  under  such  circumstances,  hud  subsided, 
I  earnestly  conjured  them  to  give  me  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had 
happened,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  serve  them  eflectually. 
The  story  was  long  and  minute.  When  I  had  heard  it  to  an  end,  I 
embraced  my  young  sister : 

"♦  Now  that  I  know  all,  my  dear  girl,"  I  said,  '  keep  your  mind  at] 
ease,     1  am  delighted  to  sec  that  you  no  longer  love  this  man,   and  ! 
my  part  is  all  the  easier  on  that  account.     All  that  1  want  now,  is  to 
know  ivhere  I  can  find  him.' 

"  Our  friends  began  eagerly  to  advise  me  to  go,  first  of  all,  to  Aran- 
juez,  and  wait  upon  the  French  ambassador,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
protection  against  a  man  whose  official  situation  gave  him  so  much 
influence  wiih  people  in  power.  Hut  1  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
follow  a  different  course ;  and,  ivithout  giving  any  intimation  of  my 
intention,  I  merely  begged  that  my  arrival  might  be  kept  a  secret  till 
my  return  from  Aranjuez. 

"  I  immediately  changed  my  travelling  dress,  and  found  my  way 
to  the  residence  of  Don  Joseph  Clavijo,  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the 

•  Tie  Princ«aii«9  of  Fraiici',  in  wboM  hniisetiolcl  5J.  de  B*Biininrcl»iii»  held 
an  office. 
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crown.  He  was  troni  home,  but  I  went  in  search  of  him ;  luid  it  was 
in  the  drawijig-room  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  gone  to  visit  that  I  told 
him,  that,  having  just  arrived  from  France,  and  being  intrusted  with 
some  commissions  for  him,  I  was  anxious  to  have  an  interview  with 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  He  asked  me  to  breakfast  the  following 
morning;  and  1  accepted  the  invitation  for  myself  and  the  French 
merchant  who  was  along  with  me. 

"  Next  morning,  I  was  with  him  at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  I  found 
him  in  a  splendid  house*  which,  he  said,  belonged  to  Don  Antonio 
Portugues,  the  highly- respected  head  of  one  of  the  government  offices, 
and  BO  much  his  friend,  that  in  his  absence  he  used  the  house  as  if  it 
were  his  own. 

"  '  I  am  commissioned,  sir,'  I  began,  '  by  a  society  of  men  of  letters, 
to  establish,  in  the  different  towns  which  I  visit,  a  literary  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  place  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  1  cannot  serve  my  friends  more  effectually  than  by  opening 
a  correspondence  between  them  and  the  distinguished  autiior  oi'  the 
papers  published  under  the  title  of  the  '  Penstulor,'  • 

'•  He  seemed  delighted  with  the  proposal.  That  I  might  the  better 
know  my  man,  I  allowed  him  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  which 
different  countries  might  derive  from  this  kind  of  literary  intercourse. 
His  manner  became  quite  affectionate;  Ue  talked  like  an  oracle;  am! 
was  all  smiles  and  self-satisfaction.  At  last  he  bethought  himself  of 
asking  what  business  of  my  own  had  brought  me  to  Spain,  politely 
expressing  his  wish  to  be  of  service  to  uie. 

•'  •  I  accept,'  I  said,  •  your  kind  offers  with  much  gratitude,  and 
agsure  you,  sir,  that  I  shall  explain  my  business  very  openly/ 

**  With  the  view  of  throwing  liim  into  a  state  of  perplexity  in 
which  I  intended  him  to  remain  till  it  should  be  cleared  up  by  the 
conclusion  of  what  I  had  to  say,  I  again  introduced  my  friend  to  him, 
telling  him  that  the  gcntieman  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  matter, 
and  that  his  i)re8ence  would  do  no  harm.  At  this  exordium,  Clavijo 
turned  his  eyes  on  my  friend  with  an  air  of  curiosity.     I  began  : 

"  '  A  French  merchant,  who  had  a  numerous  family  and  a  narrow 
fortune,  had  several  correspondents  in  Spain.  One  of  the  richest  of 
them,  happening  to  he  at  Paris  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  proposed  to 
adopt  two  of  his  tlaughters.  He  would  take  them,  he  said,  to  Ma- 
drid ;  he  was  an  old  bachelor ;  they  should  be  to  him  as  children, 
and  be  tlic  comfort  of  his  old  age  :  and  afVcr  his  death  they  (should 
succeed  to  his  mercantile  establislmient.  The  two  eldest  daughters 
were  committed  to  his  care.  Two  years  afterwards  he  died,  leaving 
the  Frenchwomen  without  any  other  advantage  than  the  burden  of 
carrying  on  an  embarrassed  commercial  house.  Their  good  conduct, 
however,  and  amiahte  qualities,  gained  them  many  friends,  who 
exerted  themselves  to  increase  their  credit  and  improve  their  cir- 
cumstances.' 

"  I  observed  Clavijo  become  very  attentive. 

**  *  About  this  time,  a  young  man,  a  native  of  the  Canartes^  got  an 
introduction  to  their  house.' 

**  Clavijo's  gaiety  of  countenance  vanished. 

*'  *  Anxious  to  make  himself  known,  this  young  gentleman  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  giving  Madrid  a  pleasure  of  u  novel  description  in 

•    I  he  Rellcctor, 
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Spain,  by  establishing  a  periodical  paper  in  the  style  of  the  English 
Spectator.  He  received  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  nobody 
doubled  that  his  undertaking  would  be  fully  successful.  It  was  then 
that,  animated  by  the  hope  of  reputation  and  fortune,  he  made  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  the  younger  of  the  French  ladies.  The  elder 
told  him,  that  he  should  first  endeavour  to  succeed  in  the  world ;  and 
that  as  fioon  as  some  regular  employment,  or  other  means  of  honour- 
able subsistence,  should  give  him  a  right  to  think  of  her  sister,  her 
consent,  if  he  gained  her  sister's  aftections,  should  not  be  wanting.' 

"  He  became  restless  and  agitated*  Without  seeming  to  notice  hia 
manner,  I  went  on. 

"  '  The  younger  sister,  touched  by  her  admirer's  merit,  refused 
several  advantageous  proposals ;  and,  preferring  to  wait  till  he  who 
had  loved  her,  for  four  years,  should  realise  the  hopes  which  he  and 
his  friends  entertained,  encouraged  him  to  publish  the  first  number 
of  his  journal  under  the  imposing  title  of  the  Peiisador.* 

"  Clavijo  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  faint* 

"  •  The  work,'  I  continued  with  the  utmost  coldness,  *  had  a  pro- 
digious success.  The  king,  delighted  with  so  charming  a  produc- 
tion, gave  the  author  public  marks  of  favour  ;  and  lie  was  promised 
the  first  honourable  employment  that  should  be  vacant.  He  then 
removed,  by  an  open  prosecution  of  his  suit,  every  other  person  who 
had  sought  my  sister's  hand.  The  marriage  was  delayed  only  till  the 
promised  p<yst  should  be  obtained.  At  six  months'  end  the  post  made 
its  appearance,  but  the  man  vanished.' 

"  Here  my  listener  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh,  and,  perceiving 
what  he  had  done,  reddened  with  confusion,  I  went  on  without 
interruption. 

«  *  The  matter  had  gone  too  far  to  be  allowed  to  drop  in  this  man- 
ner, A  suitable  house  had  been  taken ;  the  bans  had  been  publish- 
ed. The  common  friends  of  the  jyarties  were  indignant  at  such  an 
outrage;  the  ambassador  of  France  interfered;  and  when  this  man 
saw  that  the  French  ladies  had  pr'>tectors  whose  influence  might  be 
greater  than  his  own,  and  might  even  destroy  his  opening  prospects, 
he  returned  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  otfetided  mistress. 
He  got  her  friends  to  intercede  for  him ;  and  as  the  anger  of  a  for- 
saken woman  has  generally  love  at  the  bottom,  a  reconciliation  soon 
took  place.  The  marriage  preparations  were  resumed  ;  the  bans 
were  re-published ;  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  three  days. 
The  reconciliation  had  made  as  much  noise  as  the  rupture.  The 
lover  set  out  for  St.  lldefonso  to  ask  the  mim'ster's  consent  to  his 
marriage ;  entreating  his  friends  to  preserve  for  him  tiil  his  return  the 
now  precarious  affection  of  his  mistress,  and  to  arrange  every  thing  for 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  ceremony.' 

••  In  the  horrible  state  into  wliicb  he  was  thrown  by  this  recital, 
but  yet  uncertain  whether  I  might  not  be  telling  a  story  in  which  I 
had  no  personal  interest,  Clavijo  from  time  to  time  fixed  his  eyes  on 
my  friend,  whose  mm/froul  was  no  less  puzzling  than  mine.  1  now 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face,  and  went  on  in  a  sterner  tone. 

♦'  *  Two  days  afterwards  he  returned  indeed  from  court;  but  in- 
stead of  leading  his  victim  to  the  altar,  lie  sent  word  to  the  poor  girl 
that  he  had  once  more  changed  his  mind,  and  would  not  marry  her. 
Her  indignant  IVicnds  hastened  to  his  house.  The  vlliuin  no  long€r  kept 
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any  measures  with  them,  but  defied  them  to  hurt  him,  telhng  them 
that  if  the  Frenchwomen  were  disposed  to  give  him  any  trouble,  they 
had  better  take  care  of  themselves.  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  the 
yomig  woman  fell  into  convulsions  so  violent,  that  her  life  was  long 
despaired  oL  la  the  midst  of  their  desolation,  the  elder  wrote  to 
France  an  account  of  the  public  aHVont  that  they  had  received. 
They  had  a  brother,  who,  deeply  moved  by  the  story,  flew  to  Madrid, 
determined  to  investigate  the  affiiir  to  the  bottom.  /  am  tltai  bro- 
ther. It  is  I  who  have  left  everything — my  country,  my  family,  ray 
duties  —  to  avenge  in  Spain  the  cause  of  an  innocent  and  unhappy 
sister,  /fw /who  come,  armed  with  justice  and  resoKition,  to  ud» 
mask  and  punish  a  villain;  and  itis  i/ou  who  are  that  villain.* 

"  It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the  appearance  of  this  man 
by  the  time  I  had  concluded  my  speech.  His  mouth  opened  from 
time  to  time,  and  inarticulate  sounds  died  away  on  liis  tongue.  His 
countenance,  at  tirst  so  radiant  with  corapbcency  and  satisfaction, 
gradually  darkened ;  his  eyes  became  dim,  his  features  lengthened, 
big  complexion  pale  and  haggard. 

"  He  tried  to  stammer  out  some  phrases  by  way  of  justitication. 
*  Do  not  interrupt  me,  sir,'  I  said ;  '  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  me 
and  much  to  hear  from  me.  In  the  first  place,  have  the  goodness  to 
declare  before  this  gentleman,  who  has  accompanied  me  from  France 
on  account  of  this  very  business,  whether,  owing  to  any  want  of  faith, 
levity,  weakness,  ill-temper,  or  any  other  fault,  my  sister  has  deserved 
the  double  outrage  she  has  received  from  you.* 

"  *  No,  sir ;  I  acknowledge  Donna  Maria,  your  sister,  to  be  a  young 
lady  full  of  charms,  accomplishments,  and  virtues.' 

"  '  I  las  she  ever,  since  you  hare  known  her,  given  you  any  ground 
of  complaint?' 

"  *  No,  never.' 

"  *  Well,  then,  monster  that  you  are !  why  have  you  had  the  bar- 
barity to  bring  a  poor  girl  to  death's  door,  merely  because  her  heart 
gave  you  the  preference  over  half  a  dozen  other  persons  more  re- 
spectable and  better  than  you  ?* 

"  *  Ah,  sir,  I  have  been  advised,  instigated  :  if  you  knew ' 

"  I  interrupted  him :  '  That  is  quite  sufficient,'  I  maid.  Then, 
turning  to  ray  friend,  •  You  have  heard  my  sister's  justiHcation;  pray 
go,  and  make  it  known.  What  I  have  further  to  say  to  this  gentle- 
man requires  no  witness.' 

•*  My  frieud  left  the  room.  Clavijo  rose,  but  1  made  him  resume 
his  seat. 

"  *  It  do«s  not  suit  my  views,  aijy  more  than  yours,  that  you  should 
marry  my  sister ;  and  you  are  probably  aware  that  I  am  not  come 
here  to  play  the  brother's  part  in  a  cometly.  who  desires  to  bring 
about  his  sister's  happiness,  as  it  is  called.  Vou  have  thought  fit  to 
insult  a  respectable  young  woman,  because  you  thought  her  friendless 
in  a  strange  land ;  your  conduct  has  been  base  and  dishonourable. 
You  will  please,  therefore,  to  begin  by  acknowledging,  under  your 
hand,  at  perfect  freedom,  with  all  your  doors  open  and  all  your  do- 
mestics in  the  room,  (who  will  not  understand  us,  as  we  shall  speuk 
French,)  that  you  have  causelessly  deceived,  betrayed,  insulted 
uty  sister.  With  this  declaration  in  my  hand  1  shall  hasten  to 
Aranjucz,  where  uui  uuibubsadur  is ;  I  bhull  shuw  him  the  paper,  and 
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ilien  have  it  printed;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  abundantly  circulated 
through  the  court  and  the  city-  I  have  some  credit  here — I  have 
lime  and  money  ;  all  ishall  be  i;mp!oyed  to  deprive  you  of  your  place, 
and  to  pursue  you  without  respite,  and  in  every  possible  way,  till  my 
sister  herself  shall  entreat  me  to  forbear.' 

"  '  1  shall  make  no  such  declaration,'  said  Clavijo,  almost  inarticu- 
late from  agitation. 

"  I  dare  say  not,  for  1  don't  think,  were  I  in  your  place,  that  I 
should  do  80  myself.  But  you  must  consider  the  other  alternative. 
From  this  moment  1  remain  at  your  elbow.  I  will  not  leave  you  a 
moment.  Wherever  you  go,  I  will  go,  till  you  shall  have  no  other  way 
of  getting  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  neighbour  but  by  going  with  me  be- 
hind the  Palace  of  Buon  Keliro.  If  I  am  the  survivor,  sir,  witliout 
even  seeing  the  ambassador,  or  speaking  to  a  single  soul  here,  I  shall 
take  my  dying  sister  in  my  arms,  put  her  in  my  carriage,  and  return 
with  her  to  France.  If  the  luck  is  your's,  all  is  ended  willi  me. 
You  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  your  triumph,  and  laugh  at  your 
dupes  as  much  as  you  please.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  order 
breakfast.' 

"  I  rose,  and  rang  the  bell ;  a  servant  brought  in  breakfast.  I  took 
my  cup  of  chocolate,  while  Clavijo,  in  deep  thought,  walked  about 
the  room.     At  length  he  seemed  all  at  once  to  form  a  resolution, 

"  *  M.  de  Beaumarcliaisp*  he  said,  '  hear  me.  Nothing  on  earth 
can  justify  my  conduct  towards  your  sister ;  ambition  has  been  my 
ruin;  but  if  I  had  imagined  that  Donna  Maria  had  a  brother  like  you, 
far  from  looking  upon  her  as  a  stranger  without  friends  or  connexions, 
I  should  have  anticipated  the  greatest  advantages  from  our  union. 
You  have  inspired  me  with  the  greatest  esteem  ;  and  I  throw  myself 
on  your  generosity,  beseeching  you  to  assist  me  in  redressing,  as  far 
as  1  am  able,  the  injuries  I  have  done  your  sister.  Restore  her  to 
me,  sir ;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  too  happy  in  receiving,  from  your 
hands,  my  wife  and  forgiveness  of  my  offences.' 

'*  *  It  is  too  late/  I  replied ;  *  my  sister  no  longer  loves  you. 
Write  the  declaration,  —  thiit  is  all  I  require  of  you;  and  be  satisfied 
that,  as  an  open  euemy,  1  will  avenge  my  sister's  wrongs  till  her  own 
resentment  is  appeased.' 

"  He  made  many  difficulties ;  objecting  to  the  style  in  which  I  de- 
manded liis  declaration  ;  to  its  being  all  in  his  handwriting ;  and  to 
my  insisting  that  the  domestics  should  be  in  the  room  wJiiie  he  was 
writing  it.  But  the  alternative  was  pressing,  and  he  had  probably 
some  lurking  hope  of  regaining  tlie  affections  of  the  woman  who 
had  loved  him  so  long.  His  pride,  therefore,  gave  way  ;  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  write  the  declaration,  which  I  dictated  to  him,  walking 
about  the  room.  It  contained  an  ample  testimony  to  the  blameless 
character  of  n»y  sister,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  causeless 
treachery  towards  her. 

"  When  he  had  written  and  signed  the  paper,  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  took  my  leave,  repeating  what  I  had  said,  as  to  the  use 
I  meant  to  make  of  it.  He  besought  me,  at  least,  to  tell  my  sister 
of  the  marks  of  sincere  repentance  he  had  exhibited;  and  I  promised 
to  do  so. 

**  My  friend's  return  before  me,  to  my  sister's,  had  produced  great 
alarm  in  the  little  circle  that  were  waiting  for  us.      I   found  the 
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females  tii  tears,  and  t!>e  men  very  uneasy.  But  when  they  heard  my 
account  of  my  interview,  and  saw  the  declaration,  the  general  anxiety 
was  turnetl  into  joy  and  congratulation.  Every  one  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion:  some  insisted  on  ruining  Clavijo ;  others  were  in- 
clined to  forgive  him;  and  others,  again,  were  for  leaving  everything 
to  my  prudence.  My  sister  entreated  that  she  might  never  hear  of 
him  more.  I  resolved  to  go  to  Aranjuez  and  lay  the  whole  affair  be- 
fore the  Marquis  D'Ussun,  our  ambassador. 

**  Before  setting  out,  I  wrote  to  Clavijo,  telling  htm  that  my  sister 
would  not  hear  a  word  in  liig  favour,  and  that  f  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  my  intention  of  doing  all  I  could  to  avenge  her 
injuries.  He  begged  to  see  me  ;  and  I  went  without  hesitation  to  his 
house,  flis  language  was  full  of  the  most  bitter  selt-reproach  ;  atui, 
after  many  earnest  entreaties,  he  obtained  my  permission  to  visit  my 
elder  sister,  accompanied  by  a  mutual  friend,,  and  my  promise,  in  case 
he  should  fail  in  obtaining  forgiveness,  not  to  publish  ]n&  dishonour 
till  after  my  return  from  Aranjuez. 

"  The  Marquis  D'Ossun  received  me  very  kindly.  I  told  him  my 
story,  concluding  with  an  account  of  luy  meeting  with  Clavijo,  which 
he  could  hardly  credit  till  I  showed  him  the  declaration.  He  aaketi 
me  what  were  my  views — did  I  desire  to  make  Clavijo  marry  my 
sister  ? — «  No,  my  lord,  my  object  is  to  disgrace  him  publicly.'  The 
Marquis  dissuaded  me  from  proceeding  to  extremities.  Clavijo,  he 
8aid»  was  a  rising  man,  and  evidently  in  the  way  of  great  advance- 
ment;  ambition  had  alienated  him  from  my  sister;  but  ambition,  re- 
pentance, or  affection,  seemed  to  be  bringing  him  back:  all  things 
considered,  Clavijo  seemed  an  advantageous  match,  and  the  wisest 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  get  the  marriage  celebrated  immediately. 
He  hinted  further,  that,  by  following  his  advice,  I  should  do  him  a 
pleasure,  for  reasons  which  he  could  not  explain. 

"  I  returned  to  Madrid,  much  troubled  by  the  result  of  this  con- 
ference- On  arriving  at  my  sister's,  I  found  that  Clavijo  had  been 
there,  accompanied  by  some  mutual  friends,  in  order  to  beseech  my 
aisters  to  forgive  him.  Maria,  on  his  appearunce,  had  fled  to  her  own 
room,  and  would  not  appear ;  and  1  was  told  he  had  conceived  hopes 
from  this  tittle  ebullition  of  resentment.  I  concluded,  for  my  part,  thut 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  woman,  whose  soft  and  tender  nature, 
however  deeply  she  may  have  been  injured,  is  always  prone  to  pardon 
the  repentant  lover  whom  she  sees  kneeling  al  her  feet. 

"  After  my  return  from  Aranjuez,  Clavijo  found  means  to  see  me 
every  day.  1  was  delighted  with  his  talents  and  attniimients,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  manly  confidence  he  appeared  to  have  in  my  me- 
diation. I  was  sincerely  desirous  to  favour  his  suit,  but  the  pro- 
found respect  which  my  poor  sister  had  for  my  judgment  rendered 
me  very  circumspect  in  regard  to  her.  It  was  her  happiness,  and  not 
her  fortune,  that  I  wished  to  secure ;  her  heart,  and  not  her  hand, 
that  I  wished  to  dispose  of. 

»'  On  the  :>5th  of  May,  Clavijo  suddenly  left  the  house  of  M.  Por- 
tuguese and  retired  to  the  house  of  an  oflicer  of  his  acquaintance* 
in  the  quarters  of  the  invalids.  This  hasty  move  appeared  somewhat 
singular,  though  it  did  not,  at  the  moment,  give  me  any  uneasiness. 
I  went  to  sec  him:  he  explaiitetl  his  precipitute  retreat  by  saying 
that>  ai  .M.  I'urtuguc^  was  very  much  opposed  to  his  marriage,  liu 
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I W  «mM  W^  i!^  OM  *  Wtlvr  pfQof  of  his  sincerity  than  by 
y»  lM«ft»  ^  «•  JMNtM  m  MWmy  of  my  sifter.  This  ap- 
gC^M^  4mI  I  Mil  dM$fi4  l»  luiu  tor  so  dehcate  a   pro- 

I  4m  I  HM^nil  *  lltNC  ft«iu  hitn,  breathing  the  utmost 
^      ^  iMMMMi  Mii  PJMI  J^oiing'     He  renewed  his  oiFt^r  of  mar- 

^^|r^^^i|  dbilM  WmM  m4x  Ibrgive  his  past  conduct.     He  pro- 
IgaMi  %W  «M«^  ijW^v^kvvk  Mt«t  unalterable  lo^^e  for  her,   and  called 
k  «^  ^  yifitiM'Wt  MOi  (>ir«4uiKC  of  interceding  for  him.     If  it  were 
|||)»  ^  Imm^  W  «k^  t^*  leave  Madrid  without  an  express  order 
Ut^  Iw^  W4  ^  iU'iukrtmont,   he  would    instantly  Bet  out  for 
1 1^  ;^|ivtfin  |K«I  uikui)tU>r'6  consent  to  the  marriage  :  he  there- 
^t-^  »  .w..iJ,l  uiuk-rtakc  that  matter  for  him;    and  said 
nvt*  would  be  the  most  convincing  proof  of 


Wk 


W  «»l>«  ». 


I  S&  WlW«  10  uiv  ttisters ;  I^faria  burst  into  tears.     I  cm- 

•  Wf  Il»  poor  child,  you  love  him  after  all ;  and 

xl  i»f  it,  nu  doubt !     I  see  it  all  ;  hut  nevermind 

"  III  girl,  notwithstandinff ;  and  since  your  re- 

1  it  be  exiinguished  altogether  in  the  tears  of 

in    ^wvvi  and  soothing  after  tears  of  grief  and 

I   (t-llow,  this  CJavijo,  to  be  sure,  like  most  men  ; 

I  join  our  worthy  ambassador  in  advising  you  to 

own  snke,  perhaps,'  I  added,  laughing,  '  I  might 

ancd  hfid 

hiiH  not.' 


.  ancd  hfid  he  fought  rae ;  for  yours,  I  am  much 


i,  li 


way  till  my  sister  began  to  smile  in  the  midst  of 

...„    iliiit  uj*  a  silent  consent,  and   hastened   away  in 

M,>»'.     I  told  Iiim  he  was  a  Imndred  times  happier  than 

iul  lie  agreed  that  I  was  in  the  rtghu     I  brought  him 

\Uv  floor  girl  was  overwhelmed,   on  all  hands,  by 

(«,   till  at  lust,  with  a  bhish  and  a  sigh  of  mingled 

nm ,  •'he  whis()ered  a  consent  that  we  might  dispose 

i«i)d<     Cljivijo  was  in  raptures.     In  his  joy,  he  ran  to 

I  ,  luul  wrote  a  paper  containing  a  brief  but  formal 

Misint,  which  lie  signed,  and  then  kneeling,  presented 

-t  l>rr  signature.     The  gentlemen  present  joined  their 

1    (tntl  thus  a  written  consent  was  extorted  from  my 

,  i)t«  longer  knowing  where  to  hide  her  head,  threw 

iiitti  my  arms,  whispering  in  my  ear,  that  really  I  was 

luiii,  nod  had  no  pity  for  her. 

I  Miv  happy  evening,  as  may  well  be  imagined.     At 

-  (  *Hit  fur  Aranjuez,  for  in  that  warm  climate  the 

..»l  lime  for  travelling.     I  communicated  all  that 

iiubujiKador,  who  was  mucli  pleased,  and  praised 

.til  It  deserved.     1  then  waited  on  M.de  Grinialdi, 

fti'ud  of"  Clavijo's  department.     He  received  rae 

i  (It  to  the  marriage,  and  wished  my  sister  every 

M-d,  that  Don  Joseph  Clavijo  might  have  spared 

.iiKi<  a  letter  to  the  minister  was  the  usual  form, 

u  hufficJent. 

Ni  idiid,  I  found  a  letter  from  Clavijo,  written 

«iuMMii  in  which  he  told  uie,  that  topics  oi  it 
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ilat  it  was  in  »ucli  Imim  Umu  Im  c«iiM  mi  mtm  Ins  Ano  whiW  in>- 
fvetsiMs  subsuMd  ao  d«ro(e«ionr  to  liit  clwwOir  a«4  liiWMHir.  Me 
ihwtfew  btggtd  me  to  show  th«'pttp«r  Im  Ittd  rMl^  HWd.  ttud  pve 
copes  of  it.  Subjoined  to  his  letter  was  a  eopj  «r  ttti  pi«l«M4««l 
dfldaratioti.  whidi  was  conceiTed  ta  iba  most  Ammw  «acaffitilad»  and 
akOBMHMe  langoagr,  and  was  all  in  his  owa  hnd*«filiM.  tlo 
flbrtber  aaid,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  ami  till  the  pilblSc  llwlAbtf  Uia- 
abased,  »r  tttmiil  4r  AsMSr  (An/  mv  jJ^mki  m^  xt*  mnA  ntkmrhr  mjim 
dbyv;  for,  if  w«  did,  it  might  U^  supixMcd  that  th«  jwalaiiM  p«|MV 
was  the  rent  nne,  and  that  the  othcr»  now  appsattm  ftr  th«  first  tioMi 
was  concocti'il  atterwurdif. 

"  1  was  a  liiile  out  ot'  humour  •!  tka  codniioo  drawn  by  Clav^o 
from  this  bueto  rahrication.  1  rt^fwtkached  ht«»  ffently  far  takiivg  »uch 
•n  uureasooable  view  of  the  mutter ;  iiud,  m*  I  louud  him  unvrclU  I 
promisad  that  as  MX)n  as  he  wus  nhle  to  kv»  out.  wv  nhould  eyy  every* 
wliere  togetlicr,  and  that  1  Hhould  ntake  it  up|H'iii  th«tt  1  Unuied  \i|h)I) 
him  as  n  hrotlier  and  an  honourable  nnin, 

'*  We  nuide  nil  liu"  arranj?ement*  for  the  marriagts  In  case  ho 
might  not  he  full)-  Hupplicd  with  mntiry.  I  ottered  him  my  |u)r*e :  and 
1  presented  him  wiili  Home  jewels  and  French  IneeM,  to  eunhU«  him  to 
make  my  sister  a  wedilmg  gift,     llo  «tce|Med  il  :  "       x, 

because*  as  he  nuid,  it  woulil  be  ilitluult  to  (iutl  an,  «- 

at  Madrid;  but  1  could  not  prevail  on  hint  to  it    ^     <    •'      <>    ■  '  \  I 
offered  liim. 

'*  Next  day,  a  Spanish  vnlet  mbheil  me  ol'  a  lwr«e  ■um  oi  mouey 
and  u  nunit)i>r  oj'  V4iliiatile  arhiK'K.  I  immedialely  \> ailed  on  tlia 
governor  of  Madriil  to  make  my  eompluiitl.  and  ivns  Ronu'wluM  sur* 
prised  at  the  very  cold  rerrption  I  met  with.  I  wrote  lu  ihu  Frwneh 
ambassador  on  the  nuhjei't,  and  thought  no  more  ol  il. 

**  1  continued  my  alteulioiiM  to  my  siek  IVieiul,  whielt  Wt>rc>  rttrflvtHt 
witii  every  M|>pearunee  of  utl'eelionate  griidiodoi  Iml.  on  the  Mh  of 
June,  when  I  eanu<  a^  UMiiat  (o  ttee  Uinu  I  llnoul,  In  mv  ollei  iiNloui«H> 
nient,  that  lie  bud.  otue  more,  middiMily  drioiuped, 

"1  got  mipiuieN  made  alter  liuii  iit  all  llii<  hul^lun  homo's  in 
Madrid,  and  at  Itott  diNeovi'trd  Inn  new  aliinje,  I  t'«jiit-H«»<d  mv  ■<ii ' 
prise  in  xtronger  languiigr  tliim  on  |ln<  previmiti  oi  t  mhIimi.  lit  Inhl 
me  tlnit  lie  hud  liarned  llnil  Iuh  iHnod  wlili  whom  he  aa«  HliMn>|*. 
had  hrvii  lihum-d  ftir  Hlia(iti|(  with  annlliMi  a  lodi^Min  ttlilih  imo*  k 

by  the  iiiu.\i  for   hia  4iwn   nuv  ohlyt    tool    ttiiH    fn    li^td    Itrt  n    m.<        ,    l< 
btii  r    ;'  till.,  that  ii<-   (liooght   II  iii'i  imdio  y  l>'  )• 

ni<  n):.  IM  r,iiitly,  withoot  ii'i^aMhiig  tlo'  I'mb"  i    .  ,         ,f, 

iiion,  the  iilute  of  lii«  lieallli,   llo*  imMinel^  bnni,  oi   im^  oibiii   oiiH< 
sideration.      1    eouhl  not    loil    N|ipfovii  ol    lilii   di  IImu  t       tuo  iiiull 
scolded  him  lor  not  havinu  i  ooo<  to  M'Mldi<  Ml    ' 

oifered  Ut  tako  him  nI  iiimi<,      •'•   «' Iitd  |i|»-  »»•-(  msI  •   ;•   ,    !o*i 

found  Nome  rea«4iii  hir  III I'ltai'  ' 

"  Next  day,  molfr  iiHIf-      I  '      ^h---\->^   t-i i^mI  uUVff 

of  an  upartiii*  ol  n^  my  '      li»Hf 

heads,  oiid  mv  •!•«'      '  ^iMIilNr 

cvujiion*  (loil  liiul   I  I  lt*U 

angry  al  •'  ''Ml  * 

found  thai        ,  '  1  mI  Hi 
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thought  he  could  not  give  me  a  better  proof  of  his  sincerity  than  by 
leaving  the  house  of  so  powerful  an  enem}'  of  my  sister.  This  ap- 
peared probable,  and  1  felt  obliged  to  him  for  so  delicate  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

**  Next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  him»  breathing  the  utmost 
frankness,  honour,  and  good  feeling.  He  renewed  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage, if  my  sister  would  only  forgive  his  past  conduct.  He  pro- 
tested the  most  devoted  and  unalterable  love  for  her,  and  called 
upon  me  to  perform  my  proitiige  of  interceding  for  him.  If  it  were 
possible  for  him,  he  said,  to  leave  Madrid  without  an  express  order 
from  the  head  of  his  department,  he  would  instantly  set  omt  for 
Aranjuez  to  obtain  tiiat  niiuister's  consent  to  the  marriage:  he  there- 
fore begged  that  1  would  undertake  that  matter  for  him ;  and  said 
that  my  prompt  compliance  would  be  tlie  most  convincing  proof  of 
my  sincere  good  wishes. 

"  I  read  this  letter  to  ray  sisters ;  Maria  burst  into  tears.  I  era- 
braced  her  tenderly.  '  Well,  poor  child,  you  love  him  at\er  all:  and 
are  mightily  ashamed  of  it,  no  doubt  !  1  sec  it  all ;  hut  nevermind 
— you  are  a  good  excellent  girl,  notwithstanding ;  and  since  your  re- 
sentment is  dying  away,  let  it  be  extinguished  altogether  in  the  tears  of 
forgiveness.  They  are  sweet  and  soothing  after  tears  of  grief  and 
anger.  He  is  a  sad  fellow,  this  Clavijo,  to  be  sure,  like  most  men  ; 
but,  such  as  he  is,  I  join  our  worthy  ambassador  in  advising  you  to 
forgive  him.  For  his  own  sake,  perhaps,'  I  added,  laughing,  '  I  might 
have  been  as  well  pleased  had  he  fought  mc ;  for  yours,  I  am  mucli 
better  pleased  that  he  has  not.' 

"  I  ran  on  in  this  way  till  my  sister  began  to  smile  in  the  midst  of 
her  tears.  I  took  this  as  a  silent  consent,  and  hastened  away  in 
search  of  her  lover.  I  told  him  he  was  a  hundred  times  happier  than 
he  deserved ;  and  he  agreed  that  1  was  in  the  right.  I  brought  hira 
to  my  sister's.  The  poor  girl  was  overwhelmed,  on  all  hands,  bv 
entreating  friends,  till  at  last,  with  a  blush  and  a  sigh  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  shunie,  she  whispered  a  consent,  that  we  might  dispose 
of  her  as  w^e  pleased-  Clavijo  was  in  raptures.  In  his  joy,  he  ran  to 
my  writing-desk,  and  wrote  a  paper  containing  a  brief  but  formal 
mutual  engagement,  which  he  signed,  and  then  kneeling,  presented 
It  to  my  sister  for  her  signature.  The  gentlemen  present  joined  their 
entreaties  to  his,  and  thus  a  written  consent  was  extorted  from  my 
poor  sister,  who,  no  longer  knowing  where  to  hide  her  head,  threw 
lierself  weeping  into  my  arms,  whispering  in  my  ear,  that  really  I  was 
a  hard-hearted  man,  and  had  no  pity  for  her. 

"  We  spent  a  very  happy  evening,  as  may  well  be  imagined.  At 
eleven  o'clock  I  set  out  lor  Aranjuez,  for  in  that  warm  climate  the 
night  is  the  pleasautest  time  for  travelling.  I  comnmnicated  all  that 
had  passed  to  the  ambassador,  who  was  much  pleased,  and  praised 
my  conduct  more  than  it  deserved.  I  then  waited  on  M.  de  Grimaidi, 
the  minister  at  the  head  ofClavIjo's  department.  He  received  me 
kindly,  gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  wished  my  sister  every 
happiness;  but  observed,  that  Don  Joseph  Clavijo  might  have  spared 
me  the  journey,  because  a  letter  to  the  minister  was  the  usual  form, 
and  would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 

•*  On  my  return  to  Madrid,  I  found  a  letter  from  Clavijo,  writteji 
in  great  apparent  agitation,  in  which  he  told  nie,  that  copies  of  a 
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life,  he  might  have  a  brief  interval  of  reposc»  was  then  residing  in 
M.  Grimaldi'a  house.  I  heard  this,  and  was  suddenly  inspired  with 
the  idea  of  having  recourse  to  him  for  protection.  I  requested  per- 
miasion  to  see  him,  as  a  stranger  who  had  something  of  importance  to 
cominunicate.  I  was  admitted  ;  and  the  sight  of  his  mild  atid  noble 
countenance  gave  me  courage,  I  told  him  that  my  only  claim  to  his 
favour  was  that  I  was  a  native  of  the  country  in  which  he  himself 
was  born»  persecuted  almost  to  death  by  cruel  and  powerful  enemies  ; 
but  this  title,  I  trusted,  was  sufficient  to  obtain  for  me  the  protection 
of  a  just  and  virtuous  man. 

**  *  You  are  a  Frenchman,'  he  said,  *  and  that  is  always  a  strong 
claim  with  me.  But  you  tremble  —  you  arc  pale  and  breathless;  sit 
down  —  compose  yourself,  and  tell  me  the  cause  of  such  violent  agi- 
tation.' He  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  admitted ;  and  I,  in  an 
unspeakable  state  of  hope  and  fear,  requested  permission  to  read  my 
journal  of  occurrences  since  my  arrival  in  Madrid.  He  complied, 
and  1  began  to  read.  As  I  went  on,  he  from  time  to  time  begged  me 
to  be  calm,  and  to  read  more  slowly  that  he  might  follow  me  the 
better;  assuring  me  that  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  ray  narra- 
tive. As  I  procecdfd,  I  laid  before  him  in  succession  the  letters  and 
other  documents  which  were  referred  to.  But  when  I  came  to  the 
criminal  charge  against  me, — to  tlie  order  for  my  imprisonment,  which 
had  been  only  suspended  for  a  little  by  M.  Grimaldi  at  the  request 
of  our  ambassador,  —  to  the  urgent  advices  which  I  had  received 
to  make  my  escape,  but  which  I  avowed  my  determination  not  to 
follow,  —  he  uttered  an  exclamation,  rose,  and  took  roe  kindly  by 
the  hand : 

"  *  Unquestionably  the  king  will  do  you  justice,  M.  de  Bcoumar- 
cbais.  The  ambassador,  in  spite  of  his  regard  for  you,  is  obliged  to 
act  with  the  caution  which  befits  his  office;  but  I  am  under  no  such 
restraint.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  a  respectable  Frenchman,  after 
leaving  his  home,  his  friends,  his  business,  —  after  having  travelled  a 
thousand  miles  to  succour  an  innocent  and  unfortunate  sister,  has 
been  driven  from  this  countryt  carrying  with  him  the  impression  that 
no  redress  or  justice  is  to  be  obtained  in  Spain.  It  was  I  who  placed 
this  Clavijo  in  the  king's  service,  and  I  feel  myself  responsible  for  his 
infamous  conduct.  Good  God  !  how  unhappy  it  is  for  statesmen  that 
they  cannot  become  sufficiently  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the 
persons  they  employ,  and  thus  get  themselves  surrounded  by  specious 
knaves,  of  whose  shameful  actions  they  often  bear  the  blame.  A 
minister  may  be  forgiven  ibr  being  deceived  in  the  choice  of  a  worth- 
less subordinate ;  but  when  once  he  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter, there  is  no  excuse  for  retaining  him  a  moment  For  my  part, 
I  shall  immediately  set  a  good  example  to  my  successors.' 

«'  So  saying,  he  rang,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  took  roe  with  him 
to  the  palace.  He  sent  for  M.  Grimaldi ;  and,  while  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  that  minister,  went  into  the  king's  closet,  and  told  his  ma- 
jesty the  story,  accusing  himself  of  indiscretion  in  recommending 
such  a  man  to  his  majesty's  favour.  M.  Grimaldi  came  ;  and  I  was 
called  into  the  royal  presence,  *  Read  your  memorial,'  said  M. 
AVhal, — *  every  feeling  and  honourable  heart  must  he  as  much  niovfd 
by  it  as  I  was.'  I  obeyed.  The  king  listened  with  attention  and  in- 
terest ;  examined  the  proofs  of  my  statements  ;  and  the  result  was  an 
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order  that  Clavijo  should  be  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  dis- 
missed for  ever  from  Ids  majesty's  service." 

I'Vom  subsequent  parts  of  the  narrative,  it  appears  that  Clavijo 
exerted  all  his  powers  of  cunning  and  intrigue  fn  order  to  get  himself 
re-instated  in  his  situation  ;  not  omitting  further  attempts  to  impose 
upon  M.  de  Beamnarchais,  accompanied  with  abject  entreaties  and 
hypocritical  professions.  All,  however,  was  in  vain  ;  and  thia  man, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  compound  of  intellectual 
ability  and  moral  depravity,  seems  to  have  sunk  into  contempt  and 
insignificance.  The  young  lady  recovered  the  shock  she  had  re- 
ceived; and  was  afterwards  happily  married,  and  settled  at  Madrid. 
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One  day  upon  that  Trojan  jilain, 

\V  h<  re  men  in  hecatombs  were  slain, 

Tti'  immortal  jjckIs  (no  comnion  sight) 

llionght  fit  to  mingle  io  the  fight, 

And  found  convincing  proof  thul  those? 

Who  will  in  quarrds  interpose 

Are  often  doom'dl  to  suffer  harm — 

\'otms  was  wounded  in  the  arm  ; 

Whilst  Mais  himself,  Uir  god  of  war, 

Hcpeived  an  ignominious  scar, 

And,  fairly  beat  by  Diumed, 

l"led  back  to  heav'n  and  kept  his  hed. 

That  bed  (the  proof  may  still  he  seen) 

Had  lofTg  been  shared  with  Iteauty'a  queen; 

For,  wtih  th'  adventure  of  the  cage, 

Vulcan  had  vented  all  his  rape,  (a) 

And,  tike  Italian  husbands,  he 

Now  wore  his  honis  resiKiicdiy. 

Ye  modest  criiics  I  spare  my  song  : 

If  gcnls  and  jjoddesscs  did  wrong. 

And  reveird  in  illicit  love, 

As  poets,  sculptor's,  painters  prove, 

Is  mine  the  fault?  and,  if  I  tell 

Some  tales  of  scandal  that  befoll 

In  heathen  times,  why  need  my  lays 

On  ladies'  cheeks  more  bluikhes  raise, 

When  read  (if  such  my  envied  lot) 

In  secret  l>oiidoir,  bower,  or  grot. 

Than  scent'S  which,  m  the  blaze  of  light. 

They  throng  to  witness  ev'rv  night? 

Ere  you  condemn  my  humble  page, 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  stfige, 

W'here  twirling  gods  to  view  expose 

Their  pliant  limb*^  in  tighlen'd  hose, 

And  goddesses  of  doubtful  fame 

Arc  by  lord  chamberlains  allow 'd. 
With  practised  postures,  to  intiamc 

The  passions  of  a  ga/ing  crowd  : 
And  if  great  camels,  such  as  these. 
Are  swallow 'd  with  apparent  ease. 
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Oh  1  strain  not  at  a  gnat  like  me. 
Nor  deem  me  lost  to  decency, 
When  I  now  venture  to  declare 
That  Man  and  Venus — guilty  pair — 
On  the  sane  couch  extended  lay, 
And  cursed  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  little  Loves,  who  round  them  flew. 
Could  only  sob  to  show  their  feeling. 
Since  they,  of  course,  much  better  knew 
The  art  of  wounding  than  of  healing, 
And  Cupid's  self  essay'd  in  vain 
To  ease  his  lovely  mother's  pain  : 
The  chaplet  that  his  locks  confined 
He  tore  indeed  her  wound  to  bind ; 
But  from  her  sympathetic  fever 
He  had  no  nostrum  to  relieve  her. 
And,  thinking  that  she  might  assuage 
That  fever,  as  she  did  her  rage. 
By  talking  loud, — her  usual  fashion 
Whenever  she  was  in  a  passion, — 
He  stood,  with  looks  resign'd  and  grave. 
Prepared  to  hear  his  mother  rave. 
Who  Urns  began  :  "  Ah !  Cupid,  why 
Was  I  so  silly  as  to  try 
My  fortune  in  the  battle-field,  (6) 
Or  seek  a  pond'rous  spear  to  wield. 
Which  only  Pallas  (hated  name !) 

Of  all  her  sex  can  wield  arighc? 
What  need  had  I  of  martial  fame, 

Souglit  'midst  the  dangers  of  the  fight. 
When  beauty's  prize,  a  trophy  far 
More  precious  than  the  spoils  of  war. 
Was  mine  already,  won  from  those 
Whom  rivalry  lias  made  my  foes. 
And  who  on  Trojan  plains  would  sate 
E'en  with  my  blood  that  raoc'rous  hate 
Which  Ida's  neighb'ring  heights  inflame. 
And  not  this  wound  itself  can  tame  ? 
Ah  1  why  did  I  not  bear  in  mind 
That  Beauty,  like  th'  inconstant  wind. 
Is  always  privileged  to  raise 
The  rage  of  others  to  a  blaze. 
Then,  lull'd  to  rest,  look  calmly  on, 
And  see  the  work  of  havoc  done  ? 
Twas  well  to  urge  your  father.  Mars, 
To  Mingle  in  those  hated  wars ; 
Twas  well — "   But  piteous  cries  of  pain. 
From  him  she  namea,  here  broke  the  chain 
Of  her  discourse,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
"  What  want  of  feeling  you  display?" 
So,  turning  to  her  wounded  lover. 
She  kindly  urged  him  to  discover 
By  whom  and  where  the  wound  was  given. 
That  sent  him  writhing  back  to  heaven. 
The  god,  thus  questioned,  hung  his  head, 
A  burning  blush  of  shame  o'erspread 
With  sudden  flush  his  pallid  cheek. 
As  thus  he  answer'd:  "  Dost  thou  seek 
To  hear  a  tale  of  dire  disgrace. 
Which  all  those  honours  must  efiacc, 
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Thal^  biihertu,  have  made  my  name 

Pre-eminent  in  warlike  fame  ? 

Yet — since  'twas  thou  who  bad'st  me  go 

To  fight  with  mortals  there  below — 

Ti»  fillinif,  too,  that  thou  shouldst  learn 

What  laurels  'twas  my  fate  to  earn. 

At  first,  in  my  resistless  car, 

I  seem'd  indeed  the  god  of  war ; 

The  Trojans  rallied  at  ray  side  ; 

Chaogea  in  its  hue^  the  Xantlius'  tide 

Its  waters  to  the  ocean  bore, 

Empurpled  deep  in  Grecian  gore ; 

And  o*er  the  cor|«e-inip<ded  field 

The  cry  was  still,  '  They  yield  !— they  yield  J  * 

But  soon,  the  flying  ranks  to  stay, 

Thy  hated  rivals  join'd  tlie  fray  : 

They  nerved,  with  some  accursed  charm. 

Each  Greek's,  but  most  Tyd ides'  arm. 

And,  Venus,  thou  first  felt  the  smart 

Of  his  Minerva -guided  dart. 

I  saw  ilvee  wounded,  saw  thee  fly, — 

I  saw  the  chief  Iriumphantly 

Tow'rds  rae  his  ardent  coursers  turn, 

As  though  from  gods  alone  to  earn 

The  highest  honours  of  the  fight ; 
I  know  not  why,  but,  at  tlie  sight- 
Eternal  shame  upon  my  head  t— 

A  panic  ceased  me,  and  I  tled^^^ 
I  fled,  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
And,  all !  my  wounds  are  all— behind !" 
When  thus  at  length  the  truth  was  told, 
(The  shameful  truth  of  his  disgrace,) 
Again,  within  his  mantle's  fold, 

Tlie  wounded  coward  hid  his  fiioe  ;  (r) 
Whilst  Venus,  springing  from  his  side, 
With  looks  of  scornful  anger,  cried, 
"  And  didst  thou  fly  from  mortal  foe. 
Nor  stay  to  strike  one  veiigefiil  blow 
For  her  who  fondly  has  believed, 
By  all  thy  val'rous  boasts  deceived. 
That  in  the  god  of  war  she  press'd 
The  first  of  heroes  to  her  breast  ? 
Cupid,  my  swans  and  car  prepare — 
To  Cyprus  we  will  hasten,  where 
Some  youth,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame. 
May  haply  raise  another  flame  ; 
For  Mars  may  take  his  leave  of  Venus, 

No  coward  shall  en-joy  my  love  ; 
And  nothing  more  shall  pass  between  us, — 

I  swear  it  by  my  fav'rile  dove." 
She  spake  \  and  through  the  realms  of  air, 
Before  the  humbled  god  could  dare 
Upraise  bis  head  to  urge  her  stay, 
Already  she  had  ta'en  her  way  ; 
And  in  her  Cyprian  bow'r  that  night, 

i I f  ancient  scandal  tell  aright,} 
orgetful  of  her  recent  wound, 
In  place  of  Mars  another  found, 
And  to  a  morial's  close  embraces 
Surrender'd  her  celestial  graces. 


sso 
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Tis  said  lliat  V'enus,  wont  to  range 

Both  heav'u  and  eailh  in  search  of  change, 

Was  not  unwillinB;  to  discover 

Some  pretext  to  desert  her  lover; 

Wor  do  I  ombat  the  assertion. 

But  from  the  cause  of  her  desertion, 

Whilst  you,  fair  readers,  justly  rail 

Against  her  morals,  I  will  dare 
To  draw  iftU  moral  for  inj'  tale — 

"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair!" 


NOTES. 


(a)  Ovid  thus  speaks  of  the  result  of  Vulcan's  exposure  of  his  wife's  infii- j 
deWty : 

•*  Hoc  tibi  profectum,  Vulcane,  quod  ante  tegebant, 
LiberiuA  faciunt  ut  pudor  omnis  abest ; 
Stepe  lamen  deniens  stuUe  fecisse  fateris, 
Teque  ferunt  int  pcKoituisse  lua?." 

{b)  Leonidas,  in  his  beautiful  epigram  to  Venus  armed,  says, 

Ai/rn  'A^'  yvfi^ii  yaf  flt^9<ri.jV»(,  1/  ti  kikutrrmi 
Kmi  /tit,  SLftt^ttruf  nr>.a  jucrii*  ivayut. 

(c)  Tlie  ancients  were  seldom  guilty  of  making  the  actions  of  their  gods  in- 
consistent with  their  general  character  and  a  [tributes  ;  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  much  of  the  Captain  DoUndil  in  the  mighty  god  of  war,  and  the  instance 
of  cowardice  here  alluded  lo  is  not  the  only  one  recorded  of  him  by  the  poets.  I 
In  the  wars  with  die  Titans  he  showed  a  decided  "  white  feather,"  and  suf-J 
fered  himself  to  be  made  prisoner. 


AN  EVENING  MEDITATION. 


I  LOVE  the  sound  of  Nature's  happy  voice, 
The  music  of  a  summer  evening's  sky, 
When  all  things  fair  and  beautiful  rejoice. 
As  though  their  glory  ne'er  would  fade  and  die. 
Sweet  is  (he  breeze  as  *iiiid  the  flowers  il  sings. 
Sweet  is  the  melody  of  falling  streams, 
Sweet  is  the  sky«lark'$  song  as  borne  on  wings 
Of  waving;  light — a  bird  of  heaven  she  seem*. 
Oh  I  for  the  hours,  when  wrapt  in  joy  I  've  sat, 
And  felt  that  harmony — "  all  round  my  hat ! 
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BY    THE   AUTHOR    OF    "STORIES    OF    WATERLOO." 

amolJ,  Your  form  is  man's,  and  yet  )ou  may  be  the  devil. 
Stranger.  Unless  you  keep  company  with  hira   (^and  you  seem  scarce  used 
}  «ucb  high  company)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches. 

T/ie  DfJ'ormed  Tnsnsj'ormttl . 

I  RKMEiVfBER  having  been  exceedingly  amused  by  a  book  of" Ger- 
man diablerie,  in  wliich  the  movements  oi  his  Satanic  Majesty  were 
faithfully  and  fasliiociabty  chronicled.  He  had  chosen,  it  would  ap- 
pear, for  good  and  cogent  reasons,  to  revisit  our  earth  imogiitto;  and 
as  potentates  steal  occasionally  a  glance  at  the  world  lo  ste  bow 
things  move  in  their  ordinary  courses,  he  too  indulged  his  princely 
curiosity,  and,  sehn  la  riyle,  during  his  travels  assumed  a  borrowed 
title. 

I  had  businesit  to  transact  in  a  very  remote  district  of  the  kingdom 
of  Connaught,  and,  as  some  delay  was  unavoidable*  I  threw  a  few 
books  carelesHly  into  ray  portmanteau.  Among  thein  the  wiid  con- 
ception of  HofFman,  entitled  '*Tbe  Devil's  Elixir,"  was  included;  and 
in  the  perusal  of  that  strange  tale,  I  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  tedium 
of  as  wet  a  day  ks  often  comes  in  Connemara.  Bad  as  the  morning 
had  been,  the  evening  was  infinitely  worse :  the  wind  roared  through 
the  mountains ;  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents ;  and  every  unhappy 
wayfarer  pushed  hastily  for  the  nearest  inn. 

I  had  been  an  occupant  of  the  best  (and  only)  parlour  of  Tim  Cor- 
rigan  during  the  preceding  week ;  and  so  unfrequent  were  the  calls  at 
his  caravansera,  that,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  could  stroll  out  upon 
the  moor,  and  proclaim  that  I  was  absolute  over  heath  and  "  hostel- 
He."  But,  on  this  night,  two  travellers  were  driven  to  the  "  Cock 
and  Punchbowl."  They  were  bound  for  a  fair  that  was  to  be  holdcn 
on  the  morrow  some  twenty  miles  off;  and,  although  anxious  to  lodge 
themselves  in  some  more  contiguous  hostel,  the  weather  became  so 
desperate,  that  by  mutual  consent  they  abandoned  tlieir  intention,  and 
resoWed  to  ensconce  themselves  for  the  night  in  a  double-bedded 
room,  which,  fortunately  for  them,  happened  to  be  unoccupied  in  the 
«•  Cock  and  Punchbowl." 

Had  their  resolution  to  remain  been  doubtful,  one  glance  at  the 
kitchen  fire  would  have  confirmed  it.  There,  a  well-conditioned  goose 
was  twisting,  nn  a  string  appended  to  the  chimney  breast ;  while  di- 
vers culinary  utensils  simmered  on  the  blazing  turf,  giving  sure  indi- 
cations that  other  adjuncts  were  to  accompany  the  bird,  and  the  din- 
ner would  be  a  substantial  one.  I,  while  taking  "  mine  ease  in  mine 
inn,"  had  seen  the  travellers  arrive  ;  and,  the  door  being  ajar,  heard 
tlie  "  to  ride  or  not  to  ride"  debated.  That  question  settled,  other 
cares  arose. 

"  Tim,"  said  the  younger  guest  to  llie  landlord,  as  he  nodded  sig- 
nificantly at  the  goose,  '•  I  'm  hungry  as  a  hawk." 

The  host  shrugged  his  shoulder?;,  and,  pointing  to  llie  "  great  cham- 
ber," where  I  was  seated^  replied  in  an  under-tone,  "There's  a  custo- 
mer before  ye,  Master  Johnny." 

"A  customer ! — only  one,  Tim  ? " 
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'•  Sorrow  more,"  replied  the  host. 

*'  Why»  the  curse  of  CroniHell  on  ye  fur  a  cormorant  I"  said  the 
veller.     "  Three  priests,  after  coiifes!.ing  half  a  parish,  would  scarcely 
demolish  that  wabbler.     1  '11  invite  myself"  to  dinner;  and  if  1  be  noi 
in  at  the  dissection,  it  won't  be  Jolmny  Dixon's  fault." 

*'  Arrah!  the  devil  a  fear  of  that,"  returned  the  landlord.  "  Your 
modesty  nivir  stopped  your  promotion,  Shawity  avovrneen  /*"  and  he 
of  the  Cock  and  Punchbowl  laughed  heartily  as  the  traveller  entere" 
the  parlour. 

He  was  a  stout,  middle-sized,  foxy-headed  fellow  of  some  six 
eight-and-twenty.  His  face  was  slightly  marked  with  small-pox,  ani 
plain,  but  not  unpleasiiig.  The  expression  was  good-humoured  and  in- 
lelligent ;  while,  in  the  sparkle  of  his  light  blue  eye,  there  was  a  prett 
equal  proportion  of  mirth  and  mischief.  He  advanced  to  me  with  per- 
fect nonchalance;  nodded  as  if  he  had  known  me  for  a  twelvemonth 
and,  us  if  conferring  a  compliment,  notified  with  great  brevity  thai 
it  was  his  intention,  to  honour  me  with  his  company.  No  proposition 
could  have  pleased  me  better,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  I  had  no  wish 
to  remain  alone;  for,  1  verily  believe,  the  traveller  had  already  made 
up  his  mind,  coiiie  qui  coxtky  to  aid  and  assist  in  denmlishmg  the 
bird  that  saved  the  Capitol.  J 

Presently  the  hostess  announced  that  all  preparations  were  coniJ^ 
plete.     The  traveller,  who  had  been  talking  of  divers  affairs,  rural  and 
political,  suddenly  changed  the  conversation.     '*  There  was,"  he  said, 
"  an  unlucky  sinner  outside,  who  like  himself  had  been  storm-staye( 
that  evening.      He  was  a  priest's  nepliew,  a  harmless  poor  devi' 
whom  the  old  fellow  had  worked  like  a  nigger,  until  one  sweet  even 
ing  he  smothered  himself  in  poteen-punch,  leaving  Peter  Feaghan 
kettleful  of  gold.     If  he,  Peter,  were  only  let  in,  he  would  pray  foi 
me  during  life ;  and,  as  to  eating,  would  be  contented  with  the  drum- 
sticks." 

I  laughed,  and  assented  ;  and  "  Master  Johnny"  speedily  produced 
a  soft-looking,  bullet-headed  farmer  ;  who,  after  scraping  his  leg 
across  the  floor,  sate  himself  down  at  the  corner  of  the  table. 

Dinner  came.     I,  since  I  breathed  the  keen  air  of  Connemara,  hai 
felt  a    quickened  appetite;   but  "Master  Johnny"  double-distance 
me  easily  as  a  trencher-man,  and  he,  in  turn,  couhl  not  hold  a  candl 
to  the  nephew  of  the  defunct  priest,     Peter  Peaghan  was  a  silent  an 
a  steady  workman,  and  1  firmly  believe  the  drumsticks  wero  regularly 
skeletonized  before  the  priest's  heir  was  disposed   to  cry,  '*  Hold, 
enough  \"     At  last  the  cloth  was  removed  ;  and  a  quart  bottle,  a  basin  , 
of  sugar,  with  a  jug  of  boiling  water  of  enormous  capacity,  were  sctl 
down.  * 

"  What  an  infernal  night  it  is !"  ejaculated  the  younger  traveller, 
as  a  gust  of  wind  drove  the  hail  against  the  window.  *'  Were  you  not 
in  luck,"  he  continued,  "that  chance  drove  two  Christian  men,  like 
Peter  and  me,  among  the  mountains  ?  Honest  Tim  is  speechless  by 
this  hour,  or  he  has  shortened  hia  allowance  greatly  since  I  was  here 
last.  No  flirting  in  the  house,  for  Mrs.  Corrigan  is  a  Carmclire,  and 
Brideen  dhu-\  has  bundled  off  with  a  peckr.X     In  short,  jou  must 

*  Aiiglki,  John,  my  j(5wel. 
t  Anglic^,  Black  Biddy.  J  A  policeman. 
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have  got  drunk  in  self-defence,  and,  for  lack  of  company,  as  I  have 
often  done»  drank  one  hand  against  the  other." 

"  Or,"  said  I,  diluted  the  poteen  with  a  draught  of  '  The  Devil's 
Elixir;  " 

"  The  Devil's  Elixir  I"  repeated  the  foxy-headed  traveller;  "  and 
pray  what  may  that  be  ?" 

In  reply  I  handed  him  a  volitme  of  the  Prussian  Counsellor;  he 
looked  at  the  title-page,  and  read  the  motto,"  In  that  ycare  the  DmnUe 
teas  alxoe  seeiw  waihing  pubiiclie  on  t/ie  streetes  of  Berline."  Laughing 
loudly,  he  turned  to  the  priest's  heir. 

''  Huly  Mary  I  had  your  poor  uncle  Paul  been  in  town,  he  would 
have  had  a  shy  at  ould  Beelzebub,  or  matle  htm  quit  the  flagway." 
*'  And  who  was  Uncle  Paul  ?'*  I  inquired  of  the  stranger. 
"  What  r*  he  exclaimed,  in  manifest  astonishment,  "not know  that 
excellent  and  gifted  churchman,  — one  before  whom  the  devil  shook 
like  a  whipped  schoolboy?" 

"  And  was  Mr,  Feaghiun's  influence  over  hira,  surnamed  *  the  Morn- 
ing Star,'  so  extraordinary  ?" 

"  Extraordinary  you  may  well  call  it,"  resumed  Foxy- head.  "  The 
very  mention  of  Paul's  name  would  produce  an  ague  fit.  Many  a  set- 
to  they  had — a  clear  stage  and  no  favour — and  in  all  attd  every,  the 
devil  was  regularly  tloored.  There  is  the  old  house  of  Knockbradd i- 
^an,  —  for  months,  man,  woman,  or  child  could  not  close  an  eye. 
Priest,  monk,  and  friar  all  tried  their  hands  in  vain.  Holy-water 
was  expended  by  the  gallon  —  masses  said  thrice  a  week  ^  a  saint's 
finger  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  and  brought  all  the  way  from  Cork, 
— -and  even  the  stable  lantern  had  a  candle  in  it,  blessed  by  the 
bishop.  For  all  these  '  Clooty'  did  not  cure  a  button,  when  Father 
Paul  toddled  in,  and  saved  the  house  and  owner." 
*'  Indeed  ?" 

"  Ay\  and  I'll  tell  you  the  particulars.  It  was  the  year  after  the 
banks  broke — times  were  bad — tenants  racked — and  Tom  Braddigan, 
like  many  a  better  man,  poor  fellow  !  was  cleaned  out  by  the  sheriff. 
Never  was  a  shuck*  sinner  harder  up  for  a  few  hundreds ;  and,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  Hoojhf  came  in  the  way,  and  Tom  '  sould 
himself  regularly.  I  never  heard  the  sum,  but  it  is  paid  that  it  was 
a  large  figure  ;  and  that,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  he  never  cob- 
l)led  for  a  moment,  but  paid  a  sporting  price,  and  came  down  like  a 
man.  Well,  the  tenure-day  came  round;  Clooty  was  true  to  time, 
and  claimed  his  customer :  but  Tom  ivas  awake ;  Paul  Feagliaji  was 
at  his  elbow,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  Paul  proved  himself  nothing  but  a 
good  one. 

"  •  Arrah  I  what  do  ye  want  here,  honest  man  ?'  says  the  priest  to 
the  devil,  opening  the  conversation  civilly. 

•* '  No  offence,  I  suppose,'  says  the  other,  *  for  a  body  to  look  after 
his  awn.' 

"  •  None  in  the  world,'  replied  Father  Paul,  answering  him  quite  po- 
litely :  and,  all  the  while,  poor  Tom  shaking  like  a  Quaker. 

"  *  Mr.  Braddigan,' say*  the  devil,  ♦  we  have  a  long  drive  before  us, 
and  the  carriage  is  waiting.  Don'i  mind  your  Cottimorey\  Tom  ;*  and 
thi-  eternal  ruffian  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  *  Though  the  day's 
cold,  'pon  my  conscience,  you  shall  have  presently  an  air  of  the  fire.' 

•  An  Irish  plirasc,  jiynonymous  wiili  dutixucti,  t  Cr«»l-coal. 
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"  '  Asy,'  says  the  priest,  'what  cnii  have  you  to  a  Catholic  ?' 

"  '  A  Catholic  V  replied  the  devil,  with  a  twist  of  his  lip^  mimicking 
Fatlier  Paul ;  •  maybe  your  reverence  would  tell  us  wheu  he  was  hist 
at  confession  ?' 

«*  At  this  the  priest  lost  temper.  *  What  the  blazes,'  says  he,  <  have 
you  to  do  with  that?  Was  there  any  body  present  at  the  bargain 
bchmt-*  ye  ?' 

"  *  Hell  to  the  one,'  replied  the  devil. 

"'Then/  says  Father  Paul,  'sorrow  leg  you  would  have  to  stand 
on  if  the  whole  thing  came  before  the  barrister.' 

'♦The  devil  gave  a  knowing  look,  and»  dipping  his  hand  into  the 
left  breeches-pocket,  took  out  a  piece  of  paper,  and,  as  an  attorney 
shows  tlic  corner  of  a  promissory-note  to  an  unwilling  witness,  he 
held  it  out  to  Tom,  and  asked  liino  wtis  it  his  hand-writing  :  'Tummas 
a  Brawdeen/f  says  he,  in  Irish,  '  is  that  yer  fist  ?' 

"  *  There 's  no  denying  it,'  says  Tom,  with  a  shudder, 

"  '  Then  draw  on  yer  boots^  and  let  us  be  jogging.* 

**  '  Asy,'  says  Father  Feaghan.  '  Did  ye  get  the  consideration, 
Tom  ?' 

"  The  devil  seemed  uncommonly  aiFronted.  *  Paul  Feaghan/  says 
htr,  '  I  didn't  think  you  would  suppose  that  I  would  lake  his  I.  O.  and 
iiut  post  the  coall  By  my  oath,'  he  continued,  '  and  let  hini  conlra- 
dtct  me  if  he  can,  a  Tuam  note  he  would  not  touch  with  the  tongs ; 
and  the  devil  a  flimsy  would  go  down  with  him,  good  or  bad,  but  a 
regular  Bank  of  Ireland!' 

•♦  *  Oh,  be  Jakers  !'  says  the  priest,  •  you  're  done,  Tom  T  Show  me 
the  note.' 

"  '  Bedershin  !'  says  the  devil,  clapping  his  right  fore-finger  on  his 
nose. 

"  ♦  Honour  bright  !*  replied  Father  Paul. 

«  «  \Vill  ye  return  it  ?'  inquired  old  Hoofey. 

"  '  Will  ii  duck  swim  ?'  says  the  priest.  *  By  this  book/  says  he, 
laying  his  liand  upon  the  lea-caddy,  *  ye  shall  have  it  in  two  twos.* 

"  '  There  it  is,  then,'  replied  the  other,  *  and  make  your  best  of  it. 
Come,  Tom,  there's  no  turnpikes  to  pay  where  you're  going  to;  so 
on  with  your  wriip-rascal,'  pointing  to  the  cotamore.  j 

"  But,  sorrow  wink  was  on  Father  Feaghan  all  the  while.     He  ex- 
amined the  note,  and  not  a  letter  was  wanting.     It  was  regular,  as  if  ' 
the  devil  had  been  bound  to  an  attorney — drawn  on  a  three-shilling 
stamp, — and,  as  he  turned  it  round  and  round,  it  crumpled  like  singed 
parchment. 

"  •  You  're  dished,'  ejaculated  his  reverence,  looking  over  at  Tom. 

"  *  Murder  !  murder  1'  says  he,  as  Hoofey  held  out  his  hand  for  the 

I.  o.  u. 

**  *  Arrah  !'  says  Father  Paul,  '  do  ye  keep  your  papers  in  a  tinder- 
box  ?' 

"  '  They  're  over  dry,  I  allow,'  replied  the  devil;  *but  in  my  place 
it  *8  Imrd  to  find  a  cool  corner.' 

"'We'd  damp  this  one  a  little,'  says  the  priest,  slipping  his  hand 
fair  and  asy  into  a  mug  of  holy-water,  and  splashing  half  a  pint  of  it 
on  Tnmmus  a  Bruwdeen's  note.  '  Put  that  in  yer  pocket  to  balance 
yer  pipe.' 

•  Between.  )  Anglic^,  Tom  Braddigiui. 
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*'Iq  a  moment  the  devil  changed  colour. 

nil^ht  and  da.v.  fnr  n  rirriimvisnttncr  villnin  V  Hni 


'Bad  luck  attend  ye 
night  and  day,  for  a  circumventing  villain  !'  sajs  he, 

'**  Off  with  ye,  you  convicted  ruffin  I'  roared  Father  Paul,  making 
a  flourishing  4" ;  and  before  Tom  Braddigan  had  time  to  bless  him- 
self, Clooty  went  up  the  chimney  in  a  flash  of  fire,  leaving  the  room 
untenantable  for  a  fortnight,  from  the  sulphur;  and  Tummas  aJBraw- 
deen  sung,  for  the  remainder  ot'his  life,  *  Wasn't  that  elegantly  done  ? ' " 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,*'  said  I,  as  Red-head  closed  his  story. 
"  What  a  sensation  the  affair  must  have  occasioned.  '  Like  angels' 
visits,'  I  presume,  the  old  gentleman's  are,  *  few  and  far  between  ?'  " 

"  By  no  means,"  returned  the  stranger  ;  •*  there  are  few  familicB 
of  any  fashion  in  this  country,  Mho  have  not,  at  some  period  or  other, 
been  favoured  with  a  call;  and  1  myself  was  once  honoured  by  his 
company  at  supper." 

1  stared  at  the  man;  but  he  bore  my  scrutiny  without  flinching, 

"Had  you  a  party  to  meet  his  Satanic  Majesty  ?"  I  inquired,  with 
a  smile. 

"Not  a  soul,"  replied  he.  «*  We  supped  tcte-a-t^U;  and  a  plea- 
santer  fellow  never  stretched  his  legs  beneath  a  man's  mahogany." 

•'  You  certainly  have  excited  my  curiosity  not  a  little,"  said  I. 

*'If  1  have,"  returned  the  foxy-headed  stranger,  "I  shall  most 
willingly  give  you  a  full  account  of  our  interview. 

"It  was  the  first  Friday  after  the  winter  fair  of  Boyle.  I  was 
returning  home  in  bad  spirits;  for,  though  I  sold  my  bullock* 
well,  1  had  been  regularly  cleaned  out  at  loo,  and  hit  uncom- 
monly bard  in  a  handicap.  For  three  nights  I  scarcely  won  a 
pool,  and  that  was  bad  enough ;  but  to  lose  the  best  weight-carrier 
that  was  ever  lapped  in  iL-ather,  for  a  paltry  ten-pound  note,  and  a 
daisy-cutter  with  a  fired  leg  and  feathered  eye,  would  make  a  saint 
swear,  and  a  Quaker  kick  his  mother. 

"  Night  had  closed  in,  as  I  passed  tlie  cross-roads  of  Kilmactigue^ 
about  two  miles  from  home ;  and  I  pulled  up  into  a  walk,  to  bring 
my  bad  bargain  cool  to  the  stable.  Just  then  I  heard  a  horse  be- 
hind me,  coming  on  in  a  slapping  trot ;  and,  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Robinson,  a  strange  horsetnan  was  beside  me. 

"  •  Morra,*  Mistre  Dixon,'  says  he. 

'•  *  Morra  to  ye,  sir,'  says  I,  turning  sharp  about  to  see  if  I  could 
know  him.  He  looked  in  tlie  dim  light  a  'lop-sawyer,'  and,  as  far  as 
1  could  judge,  the  best-mounted  man  I  had  met  for  a  uiontli  of  Sun- 
days. He  appeared  to  be  dressed  in  black ;  his  horse  was  the  same 
colour  as  his  coat,  and  I  lH?gan  to  tax  my  memory  hard,  to  recollect 
the  place  where  he  and  I  had  met  before. 

**  *  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,'  says  1. 

«'  • 'Faith,  and  that's  odd  enough,'  says  he,  *for  you  and  1  rode 
head  and  girth  together  at  the  stag-bunt  at  Ralhgranaher.' 

"  '  Death  and  nouns  !*  says  I,  *  is  this  Mr.  Maeau  ?' 

"*  I  believe  so,'  says  he,  '  for  want  of  a  better. 

« «  Ah  I  then,'  said  I,  *  I  m  glad  I  met  you.  Ib  that  Uie  black 
mare  that  carried  you  so  brilliantly  ?' 

"  '  The  san)e,'  he  replied. 

♦'  *  No  wonder  1  didn't  know  ye  :  you  wore  at  Uathgranahera  light- 
green  coatee,  and  now  you  're  black  as  a  bitihop.' 

•  Good-inoirow, 
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"  '  I  buritd  an  aunt  of  mine  lately,'  says  he. 

«  *  Maybe  you  could  tlo  as  much  for  a  friend,'  replied  I ;  '  I  have  a 
couple  at  your  service ;  and^  as  I  pay  them  a  hundred  a  year,  I  wish 
them  oflen  at  the  devil/ 

'*  '  I  Ml  make  no  objection  on  my  part/  replied  Mr.  Magan.  *  But 
how  far  is  it  to  Templebeg  ?     It  will  be  late  before  1  reach  it>  I  fear.' 

**  *  It 's  the  worst  road  in  Connaught,'  said  I :  '  my  den  is  scarcely 
a  mile  off;  and,  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  turn  in  for  the  night,  and 
you  shall  have  a  warm  stall,  a  grilled  bone,  and  a  hearty  welcome.' 

"  ♦  Never  say  It  again,'  says  Mr.  Magon ;  and  on  we  rode,  cheek  by 
jowl,  talking  of  fairs,  horses,  and  the  coming  election.  Lord  I  nothing 
came  aroiss  to  him:  he  was  up  to  every  thing,  from  karti  to  robbing 
the  mail-coach;  and  In  politics  so  knowing,  that  one  while  I  fan- 
cied him  a  Whig,  and  at  the  next  I  would  have  given  my  book 
oath  he  was  a  black  Orangeman. 

♦*  Before  we  reached  the  avenue,  I  tried  if  he  would  '  stand  aknock-** 

**  *  Would  you  part  with  the  mare  ?'  says  L 

'*  *  If  I  was  bid  a  sporting  price,  I  would  part  with  my  grand- 
mother, if  I  had  one,'  was  the  reply, 

"  •  What  boot  will  you  take,  and  turn  tails?'  said  I, 

*'  'Neighbour,'  replied  Mr.  Magan,  *  it  must  be  a  long  figure  that 
gets  Black  Bess.     VVhat  's  that  you're  riding?' 

"  *  A  thorough-bred  four-year  old,  by  Langar,  out  of  8  Tom  Pipes 
mare.' 

♦*  '  Bedershin  I'  says  Mr.  Magan  ;  *  Tom  died  before  you  were  born.' 

"This  was  a  hard  hit.  Devil  a  one  of  me  knew  how  the  horse 
•was  bred ;  but,  as  he  happened  to  be  a  chesnut,  I  thought  I  would 
give  him  Langar  for  a  sire.  Pretending  not  to  hear  the  remark,  I 
tontinuedj 

'•  *  He  's  uncommon  fast  up  to  twelve  stone ;  will  take  five  feet, 
«  coped  and  dashed,'  without  a  balk  ;  and  live  the  longest  day  with  any  i 
fox- hounds  Jn  the  province.     At  three  years  old,  Peter  Brannick  re- 
fused fifty  for  him.' 

"  *  And  didn't  ask  a  rap  for  a  dark  eye  and  a  ring-bone,^  observed 
Mr.  Magan. 

"  '  Oh  r  says  I  to  myself,  '  Magan,  there  's  no  coming  over  ye  I*  ^ 
So  I  thought  that  I  had  better  leave  horse-flesh  alone,  and  try  iff  j 
could  draw  him  at  a  setch  of  loo,  or  a  hand  of  five  and  ten.' 

"  With  that  we  had  ridden  into  the  yard,  and  given  our  prads  to  the 
men,  with  a  hundred  charges  from  the  stranger,  that  his  mare  should 
have  a  bran-mash  and  warm  clothing.  Well,  I  ushered  him  into 
the  parlour,  and  there  was  a  roaring  fire,  and  the  cloth  laid  for  sup- 
per;  for,  luckily  enough,  Judy  Mac  Keal  had  expected  me  home. 
Kir.  Magan  took  off  his  cotamore,  laid  his  hat  and  whip  aside,  and 
then  threw  his  eyes  over  the  apartment. 

**  *  Mona  man  dicwui  /'f  says  he,  '  if  there  'a  a  snugger  hunting-box 
between  Birr  and  Bantry.' 

"  ♦  Oh  r  said  I,  *  the  cabin 's  well  enough  for  a  loose  lad  like  me. 
Everything  here  is  rough  and  ready ;  and,  as  it 's  a  bachelor  s  shop, 
you  must  make  allowances.* 

"  *  Arrah  I  nabocklish  !|  I'm  a  single  man  myself,  and  it  's  won. 
derful  how  well  I  get  my  health,  and  manage  w'ilh  a  housekeeper. 

•  A  liuiidicap.  t  All  Irisli  imptecauon.  I  Bequiei. 
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By-tbe-bye,'  and  he  looked  knowing  as  a  jailor,  '  is  Judy  Mac  Keal 
vrith  you  still?' 

"  *  And  what  do  you  know  about  Judy,  neighbour  ?*  says  I. 

"'Don't  be  offended,' rei>lied  he.  'The  boys  were  joking  after 
supper  at  Dinny  Balfe"s ;  and  Maurice  Ffrench  named  her  for  face 
and  figure,  against  any  mentioned,  for  a  pony.' 

**  *  Ffrench  is  a  fool  V  1  replied.  '  But  as  you  know  Judy  already, 
we  "11  ring,  and  see  if  there 's  any  chance  of  supper.' 

*•  She  answered  the  bull ;  told  us  the  ducks  were  at  the  fire, 
and  that  in  half  an  hour  all  would  be  ready.  When  she  went  awavi 
Magan  swore  she  was  the  best-looking  trout  he  had  laid  eyes  on  for 
a  twelvemonth ;  and,  spying  out  a  pack  of  cards  upon  the  chimney- 
piece,  proposed  that  we  should  kill  time  with  a  game  of  hookey  or 
ianst|ue(iet. 

**It  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted;  but  I  took  the  offer  indifferently. 

"  *  Egad  ;  I  'ill  afraid  of  you',  says  I,  as  I  laid  the  pack  upon  the 
table-cDotl).     He  cut  the  cards. 

"  *  The  deal  is  yours.  What  an  infernal  ass  I  am  to  touch  paper/ 
says  he ;  and  kissing  the  knave  of  clubs.  ♦  By  this  book,  I  'ni  such  an 
unlucky  devil,  that  I  verily  believe,  had  my  father  bound  me  to  a  hat- 
ter, men  would  be  born  without  heads.  Come,  down  with  the  dust!* 
and  he  pulled  from  his  breast-pocket  a  parcel  of  notes  as  thick  as  an 
almanack.  They  were  chictly  fives  and  tens  ;  aeid  when  1  remarked 
them  all  the  black  bank,*  1  set  him  down  a  Northman. 

"We  played  at  first  tolerably  even!  but,  by  the  lime  supper  was 
served,  I  found  myself  a  winner  of  twenty  pounds.  This  was  a  good 
beginning;  and  1  determined  to  continue  my  good  luck,  and,  if  I 
could,  do  Mr-  Magan  brown. 

"  Down  wu  sate  ;  my  friend  had  an  excellent  appetite,  and  finished 
a  duck  to  his  own  share.  We  drank  a  bottle  oi  sherry  in  double- 
quick,  got  the  cards  again,  and  called  for  tumblers  and  hot  water. 

"  Judy  brought  in  the  materials,  and  Mr,  Magan  began  to  quiE  her, 

"  *  Arrah  I  Miss  Mac  Keal,'  says  he,  *  will  ye  come  and  keep  house 
for  me,  and  1  '11  double  your  wages?' 

"  '  Atm\  where  do  ye  live?'  replied  she. 

**  *  Down  in  the  North,'  returned  Magan ;  '  and  I  have  as  nate  a 
place,  ay,  and  as  warm  a  house,  as  ever  you  laid  a  foot  in  !' 

'* '  Have  done  with  your  joking,'  says  Judy,  •  and  go  home  to  your 
own  dacent  wife.' 

** '  I  have  her  yet  to  look  for/  replied  he. 

•« »  Devil  have  the  liars,'  says  Judy. 

'*  •  Ah  then,  amen  I'  said  Magan. 

"»I  wouldn't  believe  ye,'  continued  she,  *  if  you  kissed  the  vest- 
ment on  it.' 

" "  Liggum  htUie^i  says  he. 

•♦ '  Why,  what  good  Irish  you  have  for  a  Northman  I'  replied  Judy- 

•'*  My  mother  was  a  Munster  woman,*  says  Mr.  Magan. 

*'  *  Is  she  alive  ?'  inquired  she. 

'*  *  Dead  as  Cleopatra,'  he  said,  with  a  laugh ;  and  Judy  afterwards 
remarked,  *  she  knew-  he  was  a  rascal,  or  he  would  have  added,  •  Ciod 
rest  her  soul  V 

*  One  of  the  tk'iraat  banks  is  thus  nnutcd. 
t  Allelic f,  llavL'  it  your  own  way. 
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"  When  the  housekeeper  disappeared,  the  stranger  filled  a  bumper. 
«  Egad  r  thought  1,  *  I  11  try  him  now,  whether  he  be  nicHcal  or  true- 
blue  ;  and,  lifting  up  the  tumbler,  I  proposed,  '  The  glorious,  pious» 
and  immortal  memory — ' 

*' '  or  the  great  and  good  King  William,'  says  he,  taking  the  word 
out  of  my  mouth, 

"  •  Who  Ireed  us  from  Pope  and  popery,  koavery,  slavery — -' 

"  *  Brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes,'  returned  the  Northman. 

*' '  May  he  who  would  not,  on  bare  and  bended  knee,  drink  this 
toast,  be  rammed,  crammed—' 

"  '  And  damned  V  roared  Magan,  as  if  t!ie  sentiment  came  from  his 
very  heart.  '  Here  's  the  Pope  in  the  pillory,  and  the  Devil  pelting 
priests  at  him  I'  cried  the  Northnran ;  and  with  a  laugh,  off  went  the 
bumpers,  and  we  commenced  the  cards  anew. 

"  Well,  sir,  that  night  I  had  the  luck  of  thousands.  The  black 
bank-notes  came  over  the  table-cloth  by  the  dozen  ;  and,  as  the 
Northman  lost  his  money,  his  temper  went  along  with  it.  He  cursed 
the  cards  and  their  maker ;  swore  he  would  book  hi^mself'  against 
bones  and  paper  for  a  twelvemonth;  made  tumbler  after  tumbler; 
and,  as  he  drank  them  boiling  from  the  kettle,  I  wondered  iiow  he 
could  swallow  poleen-puuch  hot  enough  to  scald  a  pig. 

*' '  Come,'  says  he  in  a  rage,  •  I  see  how  the  thing  will  end  :  and 
the  sooner  I  am  cleaned  out  the  better.  Instead  of  a  beggarly 
flimsy,  fork  out  a  five-pound  note.' 

**  *  With  aH  my  heart,'  replied  1. 

"  *  Curse  of  Cromwell  attend  upon  all  shoemakers  !*  ejaculated  Mr. 
Magan,  with  a  grin. 

"*  Arrah  !  what's  vexing  ye  now?'  says  I,  pulling  the  third  five- 
pounder  across  the  cloth. 

"  *  Every  tiling !'  returned  he,  '  I  have  the  worst  of  luck,  a  tight 
boot,  and  a  bad  corn.' 

"  "^I  "11  get  ye  slippers  in  a  shake.' 

"*Mind  your  cards,'  says  he,  rather  cross;  *  there  's  nobody  here 
but  ourselves,  and  I  'II  pull  olF  my  boot  quietly  under  the  table  !' 

"  *  He  did  so  i  wc  continued  play :  and  though  he  lost  ahead,  he 
recovered  his  temper,  and  seemed  to  bear  it  like  a  gentleman.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  boot  had  made  him  cranky.  No  wonder  :  aa 
angry  com  and  tight  shoe  would  try  the  patience  of  a  bride. 

"  Well,  the  last  of  his  bundle  of  bank-notes  was  in  due  course  ' 
transferred  to  nic,  and  1  fancied  1  had  him  *  polished  ofl';*  but,  dip- 
ping his  hand  into  his  big-coat  pocket,  lie  produced  a  green  silk  purse, 
iialf  a  yard  long,  and  stufftd,  apparently,  with  sovereigns.  I  lighted 
a  cigar,  and  oflered  him  another,  but  he  declined  it ;  and,  after  groping 
his  cotamorc  tor  half  a  minute,  produced  a  dudheen^i  which  he  lighted 
at  the  candle.  I  have  smoked  tobacco  these  ten  years. — Persian  or 
pigtail  were  all  the  same  to  me; — but  the  first  whiff  of  Magan's  pipe 
I  thought  would  have  smothered  me  on  the  spot. 

•*•  Holy  Bridget  1'  says  I,  gasping  for  breath.  '  Arrah  I  what  stuff 
is  that  you  're  blowing  ?' 

** '  It 's  rather  strong,'  says  he,  '  but  beautiful  when  you  're  used  to 
it.  Cut  the  cards;  and,  as  they  say  in  Connaught,  •  if  money  stands, 
luck  may  turn.' 

•  Take  his  oath.  \  Anglu'e,  A  short  pipe. 
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*'  Just  then  Judy  came  In  to  aak  Mr.  Magan  if  he  would  have  a 
second  pair  of  blankets  on  hfs  bed. 

"  *  Will  you  come  with  me?'  says  he,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
jokingly. 

*•  *  God  take  ye,  if  possible  ! '  cried  Judy  ;  *  pheaks  I  ye'r  not  over 
well,  honest  nmn,  for  your  hand's  in  a  fever.' 

"*It'if  the  liker  my  heart,  Judy,'  and  he  gave  her  a  coaxing  smile. 

•'  Sorrow  one  of  me  Hked  his  making  so  free.  *  Go  on  with  your 
game,'  says  I,  *  and  don't  be  putting  your  comet/ter*  over  my  houae- 
keeper.' 

"  At  the  moment  a  horse-tramp  was  henrd  in  the  yard,  and  Judy 
ran  to  the  window. 

"  *  Who 's  that? '  says  J,  '  Devil  welcome  him  whoever  he  is  ;'  for  I 
thought  he  would  interrupt  us. 

"  '  It 's  a  short  man  on  a  grey  pony/  says  Judy,  •  with  a  big  blue 
cloak  about  him.' 

*•  *  Phew!'  and  I  whistled.     'It's  Father  Paul  Feaghan.' 

"  *  Father  Paul  I '  ejaculated  Mr.  Magan»  turning  pale  as  a  shirt- 
frill,  and  dropping  the  dutlheen  on  the  floor. 

"  '  Oh,  death  and  nouns !  the  carpet  will  be  ruined  ! '  roared  Judy, 
plumping  down  ujion  her  knees,  and  snatching  at  the  pipe ;  but,  be- 
fore slie  reached  it,  she  gave  a  wild  scream  as  if  she  saw  a  ghost,  and 
began  blessing  herself  busily.  But,  scarcely  had  she  made  the  sign 
of  the  +,  when  a  thunder-clap  shook  the  lodge  ;  a  blaze  lightened 
through  the  supper-room,  and  .Mr.  IMagan,  taking  with  htm  the  black 
bank-notes,  and  the  hand  of  cards  he  was  playing  with,  vanished  up 
the  chimney.  No  doubt  he  would  have  taken  the  roof  away  into  the 
bargain,  had  not  Father  Paul  been  fortunately  so  near  us." 

•*  And,"  said  I,  *'  did  no  other  evil  consequences  attend  this  unhal- 
lowed visit  ?  " 

"  Evil  consequences  !"  returned  Johnny  Dixon,  as  he  repeated  ray 
words:  **  my  stable-boy  was  frightened  into  fits ;  Judy  Mac  Keal  kept 
irer  bed  for  u  fortnight, — and,  muna  tiimt  diaoui!\  thirty  shillings  did 
not  pay  the  glazier, — for  Magan, — tlie  Lord's  curse  light  upon  him  I 
—  smashed  the  windows  into  smithereens.  But  it  grows  late,'  he 
continued,  addressing  his  cotn[)anion  ;  "and  you  and  I,  Peter,  must 
,  be  up  ere  cockcrow.  Good  night,  sir  I  "  and  he  turned  to  me* 
'  Should  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Magan, — while  you  remain  in  his  society, 
never  be  persuaded,  as  they  say  in  Muyo,  to  *  prove  agreeable,*  or^ 
'  fight,  flirt,  play  cards,  or  hold  the  candle."* 

Note. — The  story  was  told  me  at  a  supper-table  by  a  Connaughi 
I  gentleman,   with   the  most  profound  grovjty  imaginable.      He,  the 
{hero,  believed  it  religiously  himself;  and  woe  be  to  the  sceptic  who 
gainsayed  its  authenticity. 

Poor  Johnny  lies  under  a  ton  weight  of  Connemara  marble.  7?*?- 
t/uiescat !  A  better  fellow  never  took  six  feet  in  a  stroke,  carried  off 
a  third  bottle,  or  gave  a  job  to  the  coroner.     Requiescat  !  Amen .'] 

■  A  phrase  expressive  of  usinjj  liie  power  of  ]}enu]uion. 
f  My  soul  to  the  devil. 
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»¥    THOMAS    IIAYNES    BAYLY. 

Dover,  December  aOth,  1836. 

Dear  your  Lonosnip, —  I  never  writ  to  a  lord  before,  and  don't 
do  it  now  spontaneous;  but  Mrs.  Miggins  desires  nie  to  ask  you  to 
join  our  Cliristniiis  party  next  week.  Now  1  think  that  will  be  what 
you  call  a  borCj  because  't isn't  only  us  ourselves,  but  I  can't  give  up 
old  friends  and  relations,and  so  there  '11  be  more  Migginses  than  you 
ever  saw  before  ;  and,  always  excepting  dauglitcr  Sophy,  I  suspect 
you've  seen  more  already  than  you  ever  wish  to  see  again.  However, 
daughter  Sophy  did  seem  to  attract  your  notice  like,  last  autumn 
here,  when  you  was  staying  with  the  duke.  1  saw  clear  enough  you 
didn't  want  the  duke  nor  tlie  duchess  to  know  about  it,  and  so  I  were 
glad  when  you  took  youreeif  away  ;  but  Sophy  hankers  after  you,  and 
my  wife  says, — and  slie  "s  right  enough  there,  though  it  doesn't  gene- 
rally follow  that  a  thing's  right  because  she  says  it, — that  there's  no 
reason  why  daughter  Sophy  simuld  not  be  a  lord's  wife  and  a  lady 
herself,  like  other  tine  girls  no  ways  her  betters;  and,  though  I  did 
make  my  money  in  the  soap  and  candle  line,  the  money,  now  it  's 
made,  an't  the  worse ;  and  so,  if  you  really  wants  to  marry  Sophy,  say 
it  out  and  out,  and  I'll  give  my  consent.  It  is  but  fair  and  right  to 
tell  your  lordship  that  there's  anotlier  young  man  desperate  about 
her, — not,  when  I  say  another  young  man,  that  I  mean  to  call  your 
lordship  a  young  man,  for  I  know  that  wouldn't  be  respectful.  How- 
ever, if  I  had  my  own  way  in  all  things, — which  I  haven't,  and  few  men 
have, — Captain  Mills  of  the  artillery  would  be  the  man  for  Sophy.  He  'a 
a  mighty  proper  man  to  look  at,  and  I  "ve  asked  hfm  down  to  spend 
Christmas  here  too;  so,  if  your  lordship  don't  think  it  worth  while 
to  come,  why  only  say  the  word,  and,  to  ray  thinking,  Captain  Mills 
will  have  a  good  chance. 

People  do  report  things  that  I  don't  want  to  believe  about  your 
lordship's  ways  of  going  on  ;  but  if  you  do  marry  Sophy,  liang  it  ! 
make  her  happy.  Don't  take  her  away  from  them  as  loves  her,  aud 
then  be  neglectful  and  unkind  ;  for  she  don't  know  yet  what  unkind- 
ness  is,  and  1  know  'twould  l)reak  her  heart,  and  then  I  should  break 
mine,  and  my  poor  vvife  would  fallow, — so  that  would  break  us  all. 
But  a  lord  must  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  can't  behave  like  a 
blackguard  to  a  woman.  So  come  doA'u  here  on  Saturday  the  '24th, 
and  we'll  have  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.  In  all 
which  my  wife  and  Sophy  do  join.  So  no  more  at  present 
From  your  dear  lordship's 

humble  servant  at  command, 

Peter  Migoins. 

Peter  Miggint's  letter  to  Lord  John  Lavender  has  probably  sufE, 
ciently  introduced  him  to  the  reader.  The  right  honourable  person- 
age to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed  was  the  youngest  ^un  of  a 
duke,  and  in  all  respects  as  great  a  contrast  to  all  the  blood  of  the 
Miggitiscs  as  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
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Lord  John  had  been,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  best  looking  men 
I  about  town ;  so  many  years,  indeed,  had  he  been  a  beauty^  that  it 
was  quite  wonderful  to  detect  no  change  in  his  figure,  face,  or  manner. 
lie  still  looked  as  he  always  had  looked,  and  probably  always  intend- 
ed to  look.     There  is  this  one  great  advantage  in  beginning  to  mnhc 
\%tp  early  in  life, — nobody  detects  any  difference.     The  toilet  requires 
I  a  more  prutracted  attention,  and  a  steadier  hand;  but,  once  com- 
[pleted,  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  the  colours  and  the  outline  are  the 
I  tame.     No  woman  ever  thought  more  about  her  appearance  than  did 
[Lord  John  Lavender;  yet  there  was  a  manliness  in  his  manner  and 
conversation  which  rescued  him  from  the  charge  of  efleniinacy. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  fair  sex ;  so  much  so,  that  the  world  could 
I  not  help  giving  him  credit  for  being  so  sedulously  attentive  to  the 
'beautification  of  his  person  solely  that  he  might  render  himself  agree- 
able in  their  eyes. 

He  certainly  succeeded  most  admirably;  and,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  in  all  societies  courted  and  caressed  by  the  fairest  and  the 
most  distinguished,  there  was  one  little  well-known  theatrical  con- 
nexion, of  which  we  will  say  as  little  as  possible^  and  to  which  old 
Mr.  Miggins  had  alluded  in  his  letter. 

Lord  Jolia  Lavender's  income  was  small,  his  expectations  minute, 
his  expenses  great,  and  hi*  debts  amounted  to  his  overplus  expendi- 
ture for  the  number  of  years  he  had  been  about  town.  Of  the  sum 
total  of  his  encumbrances  he  was  ignorant.  Bills  came  in  at  stated 
periods,  and  were  carelessly  thrown  aside ;  for  what  was  the  use  of 
looking  at  their  amountt  knowing  beforehand  that  lie  could  not  pay 
them?  But  lie  was  nware  this  could  not  go  on  tor  ever;  he  knew 
that,  according  to  custom,  tradesmen  would  trust  him  as  they  con- 
stantly trust  others,  almost  to  any  amount,  for  a  certain  period,  with- 
out having  from  the  first  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  indi- 
vidual so  trusted  would  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  them;  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  they  would  pounce  upon  him,  demand  payment  of  all 
arrears,  and  trust  no  more. 

Now,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Lord  John  to  think  of  retrench- 
ment. Among  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  he  reckoned  at  least 
two  pair  of  primrose  kid  gloves  a-day,  at  three  shillings  a-pair.  Two 
guineas  a*week  for  gloves,  the  price  of  a  moderate  bachelor's  lodg- 
ing !  Life  wouhl  be  intolerable  without  such  things  ;  so,  in  order  that 
he  might  continue  in  the  lutid  of  the  living,  his  fastidious  lordhhip  had 
deigned  to  smile  upon  Miss  Sophy  Miggins,  and  had  perniiticd  the 
idea  of  marriage  with  a  plebeian  lo  enter  his  aristocratic  mind. 

No  wonder  that  Sophy  should  be  dazzled  by  smiles  from  such  a 
quarter.  She  was  pleased  and  flattered,  and  imagined  tJmt  she  liked 
his  lordship  exceedingly,  though  she  never  felt  at  ease  in  liis  presence. 
He  was  so  unlike  everybody  with  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
associate,  that  she  had  sense  enough  to  suppose  she  must  be  equally 
unlike  his  former  companions,  and  she  was  always  afraid  of  exciting 
his  wonder  and  ridicule  by  some  awkward  breach  of  the  usages  of 
good  society.  But  then  to  walk  about  with  a  lord,  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  resisted  ;  and  though  she  would  have  been  much  happier  with  the 
Captain  Mills  of  whom  her  father  made  honourable  mention  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  John,  still  she  never  could  bring  herself  lo  reject  the 
proffered  arm  of  his  lordship. 
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And  liad  she  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  the  /umd  of  Lord  John 
Lavender,  should  that  also  in  due  course  of  time  be  proffered  ?  Not 
exactJy;  but  Mrs.  MJggins  had  decided  for  her.  That  his  intentions 
were  honourable,  she  could  not  doubt.  Honourable  I  nay,  was  he  not 
a  rifffd  honourable  lovtr  ?  So,  in  full  expectation  of  an  offer  for  her 
daughter,  the  old  lady  bought  a  "  Peerage,"  placed  it  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  her  drawiug-room,  and  looked  very  coldly  on  Captain  Mills. 

The  captain  was  ordered  to  VVoolwicli ;  and  Lord  John  having  left 
Dover,  Sophy  could  not,  at  parting,  help  evincing  to  poor  Mills  a  little 
of  the  partiality  which  she  felt.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when 
Mr.  Miggins,  who  had  no  notion  of  men  (nor  lords  neither)  being 
■hilly  shally,  as  he  called  it,  was  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis.  He  therefore,  after  much  serious  cogitation,  wrote  the  letter 
which  has  been  coiihdcnlially  exhibited  to  the  reader;  and  also  an- 
other, requiring  infinitely  less  forethouglit,  which  he  despatched  to 
Captain  Mills. 

"  What  day  of  the  month  is  it?"  said  Lord  John  to  his  valet,  after 
perusing  the  epistle  of  his  Dover  correspondent, 

"The  twenty- first,  my  lord." 

"  The  twenty-first !"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  finishing  his  coffee 

"  Wednesday,  I  declare  ! — and  Sunday  is  Christniaa  day  I     If  1  go  at 
all)  I  must  go  on  Saturday  at  latest." 

"My  lord?" 

"  I  must  go  to  Dover,  Friday  or  Saturday." 

"  Oh  !  on  your  way  to  the  Continent?  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, my  lord." 

"  The  Continent !  no  ; — why  advisable  ?'* 

"Why,  ray  lord;  mtii/  I  speak  ?"  inquired  Faddle,  as  he  removed 
breakfast. 

"  Certainly ;  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"Why,  the  tradespeople,  my  lord — juet  at  Christmas-time  the 
bills  do  fail  in  like  a  shower  of  paper-snow  in  a  stage-play." 

*'  Oh  I  and  you  think  I  must  get  out  of  the  way,  and  let  the  storm 
blow  over,  eh  ?  " 

"I  do,  indeed,  my  lord;  for  Tm  sorry  to  say  it '«  very  threatening." 

*"  Oh,  well !  we'll  go  as  far  as  Dover  ;  there  'a  no  occasion  to  cross 
that  odious  channel." 

**Ifl  may  make  bold  to  ask,  why  will  your  lordship  be  safer  at 
Dover  than  in  London?" 

*'  Don't  you  remember  that  pretty  girl,  Faddle  ?  the  girl  with  the 
rich  father, — .Miss  Miggins  ?" 

"  Oh  I  marriaffe  f"  said  Faddle,  with  a  very  deep  sigh. 

*•  Yes,  Faddle,  marriage." 

"  And  here  's  a  billet  from  May-fair  1 " 

**  All  f  let  me  see  ;'*  and  Lord  John  opened  an  elegant  tittle  note, 
penned  on  a  rose-leaf,— at  least,  in  colour  and  fragrance  it  resembled 
one. 

"  She  acts  to-night,  and  desires  roe  to  dine  with  her  on  Christ- 
mas-day. Leave  me,  Faddle.  Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper:  send 
me  the  mijfeur  directly.  I  must  speak  to  Tightlit's  man  at  one  ;  ap- 
point Heeltap  at  two,  and  Gimcrack  and  shine  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later." 

"  To  speak  about  their  bills,  my  lord  ?" 
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"  Oh  dear,  no  ;  to  elongate  their  bills.  But  ihvif  are  too  tlistin- 
guished  in  their  respective  lines  to  breathe  a  hint  about  the  trifles. 
As  to  the  canaille  of  tradesmen,  mention  my  intended  marriage." 

"  Oh  !  it 's  settled  ?" 

*'  Why,  to  be  sure  ;  you  don't  suppose  I've  anything  to  do  btUlo  go  !" 

The  vatet  bowed,  and  lefl  the  noble  lord  to  his  meditations.  At 
three  he  was  in  his  cab, —  at  live  in  May-fair, — at  eight  in  the  green- 
room. 

Rapidly  passed  Thursday  and  Friday ;  and,  among  his  many  pre- 
parations (or  departure  on  Saturday,  Lord  John  forgot  to  write  to 
his  future  father-in-law,  to  intimate  that  it  was  his  intention  to  de- 
I  part.  No  matter;  they  would  only  be  the  more  delighted  at  his  un- 
;  expected  arrival.  Faddle  packed  up  all  his  things;  and,  as  his  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs  and  kid  gloves  entirely  filled  one  portmanteau, 
i  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  luggage  which  it 
'was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  take. 

All  this,  however,  waa  despalclied  by  the  mail  on  Friday  nighty 
directed  to  **  Lord  John  Lavender,  Worthington's  Ship  Hotel."  On 
Saturday  morning,  his  lordship,  accompanied  by  hJs  faitlifuil  Faddle, 
was  to  follow  in  a  postchariot  and  four.  But  Saturday  morning  came, 
and  with  it  came  another  rose-leaf,  on  which  were  Hnes  so  delicately 
peimedj  that 

Suffice  it  to  say  thai  Lord  John  Lavender  postponed  hh  departure, 
dined  in  May-fair  on  Christmas-day,  and,  having  resolved  to  travel 
all  night,  ordered  horses  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten.  He  at  length 
tore  himself  away,  wrapped  himself  up  in  several  cloaks,  threw  him- 
self into  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Poor  Faddle 
in  the  rumble  was  most  uncomfortably  situated.  It  was  no  common 
snow-storm  that  commenced  on  Christmas-night  1836,  nor  was  it  a 
commonly  keen  wind  that  blew  upon  him.  He  shivered  and  shook, 
muttering  foul  curses  on  May-fair;  and  very  shortly  became  as  white 
a&  a  sugar  ornament  on  the  exterior  of  a  twelfth-cake,  and  very  nearly 
as  inanimate.  With  much  ado  they  reached  Canterbury  ;  their  stop- 
ping suddenly,  roused  Lord  John  Lavender  from  his  repose.  Some- 
body tapped  at  the  window,  and  most  reluctantly  he  opened  it. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lord,  we  can't  go  any  further,"  stammered  the 
miserable  and  long-suffering  Faddle. 

*' If /please  I  nonsense:  horses  out  directly  I" 

"  They  say  it 's  not  possible,  my  lord  :  we've  come  through  terrible 
:  dangers  as  it  is." 

"  Not  possible  !  why  not?" 

"  The  snow,  my  lord." 

"  Snow  I  nonsense  I — as  if  it  never  snowed  before !  Tell  them  who 
I  am.  I  say,  you  fellows,  put  horses  to, — the  distance  is  nothing; — 
go  on  ;"  and  Lord  John  pulled  up  the  glass,  threw  himself  again  into 
liis  comer,  and  the  landJurd,  knowing  that  though  they  would  inevi- 
tably be  obliged  to  return,  the  horses  must  be  paid  for,  tipped  the 
postilion  the  wink,  and  on  they  went. 

But  not  to  Dover  /  Slowly  they  proceeded :  now  one  wheel  was 
up  in  the  air,  and  then  the  other.  Lord  John  was  himself  startled 
when  he  saw  the  deep  drirts  through  which  they  waded;  aikd  when 
at  last  they  stopped  at  a  low  miserable  hovel  by  the  road-si^e,  he  no 
longer  urged  the  possibility  of  proceeding  farther. 
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♦*  We  must  return  to  Canterbury." 

'•  Impossible,  my  lord ;  after  we  passed  a  part  of  the  road  which 
had  been  cut  between  two  hills,  an  immense  mass  of  snow  fell,  and 
blocked  it  up.  It  ts  a  mercy  it  did  not  fal!  upon  us; — we  had  a 
narrowr  escape." 

"  We  can't  stay  here,"  said  Lord  John,  looking  at  the  wretched  hut 
before  him. 

"  We  mtuit  stay  here,"  said  one  of  the  drivers. 

"Why,  I  liaven't  got  my  things  ! — what  can  I  do,  Faddle,  without 
my  things?  I  haven't  even  a  clean  cambric  handkerchief,  nor  a 
tooth-brush  1" 

It  was  loo  true;  it  had  appeared  so  easy  to  have  his  *'thinffs" 
unpacked  and  placed  on  his  dressing-table  the  moment  he  arrived  at 
Dover,  that  literally  nothing  had  been  provided.  Intense  cold  soon 
drove  Lord  John  into  the  hut ;  from  which,  however,  his  first  impulse 
was  to  emerge  again,  so  execrable  were  the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco, 
and  80  odious  the  group  which  preoccupied  the  low  chamber. 

"  Walk  in  and  welcome,"  cried  a  tipsy  waggoner ;  "  we  be  all 
friends." 

*'  Oh  faith  I"  said  an  Irish  hidj/,  whose  husband,  a  needy  knife- 
grinder,  was  asleep  on  the  floor,  "he's  a  rale  gintleman,  and  I'll 
give  him  a  sate  by  myself,  and  p'raps  he'll  trate  me  to  a  drop  of 
comfort.*' 

Lord  John  felt  exceedingly  sick  j  and,  choking  with  anger  and  to- 
bacco-smoke, he  turned  to  the  ragged  lad  of  the  house,  and  ordered" 
a  private  room. 

"  There  be  no  room,  sir,  but  this  here,  besides  that  there  up  the 
ladder." 

"  Up  there,  then,"  said  his  lordship,  approaiching  it. 

"  No,  but  ye  can't  though,"  said  the  lad  interposing  :  "  mother  and  | 
sister 's  asleep  up  there,  and  the  waggoner's  wife,  and  all  the  femalefl^i 
except  she  as  sits  there,  by  ihe  fire." 

Lord  John  paused ;  he  could  not  invade  the  territory  of  the  fairJ 
sex :  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

"Can't  I  have  a  bed  ?" 

"There  be  some  dry  straw  left,  I  take  it :  I'll  go  and  see,  and  give 
you  a  shake  down  here,  and  welcome." 

"  A  shake  down  !'  groaned  his  lordship,     *'  Faddie  1" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Where  are  you  ?" 

"  Here — dying,  I  believe ;  I  never  was  so  ill !''  and  there  in  truth 
lay  Faddle,  rolling  on  the  bare  floor. 

"I  say,  Mother  Murphy,"  said  the  tipsy  waggoner,  "  that  erel 
chap's  a  lord !" 

"  They  be  going  to  do  away  wi'  them,  I  hear,"  said  the  Radical^ 
knife-grinder,  waking  up ;   «  and  a  good  job  too  j — werry  uselew  fel- 
lors,  I  take  it." 

'*  Bless  his  pretty  face  I"  said  the  Irish  lady :  "  exclwmge  is  no 
robbery  ;  and  I'd  gi'  him  a  kiss  for  a  drop  of  the  cratur." 

"  You  be  hung !"  cried  her  husband,  throwing  a  stool  at  her  head ; 
"  you've  had  too  much  already," 

The  fuJr  representative  of  Hibcrnia  was  not  to  he  put  upon  ;   up 
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she  Btarted,  and  there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  her  and  Iter  hug. 
band,  which  ended  in  the  tall  ofboth. 

Unused  to  iatigue,  Lord  John  at  last  thr«w  himself  on  his  8traw. 
But  what  a  night  did  he  pass  I  the  noise,  the  smell,  the  discomfort, 
the  fleas — oh  I 

By  n^ati)'  will  the  last  week  of  1836  be  lanj;  remembered,  but  by 
none  with  greater  horror  than  by  the  llight  Honourable  Lord  John 
Lavender. 

Without  wholesome  food, — without  a  change  of  linen, — exposed  to 
coJd,  privatitm,  and  every  possible  annoyance,  he  became  seriously 
unwell ;  and  when,  at  the  end  o(^  a  week,  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Wor- 
thington  opened  a  communication  between  Dover  and  Canterbury 
by  means  of  a  sledge,  the  poor  prisoner  was  unable  to  avail  himself 
of  it.  Some  comforts  and  necessary  restoratives  were,  however, 
conveyed  to  him  ;  and  at  the  end  of  another  week,  after  the  road  had 
been  traversed  by  many,  four  horses  were  again  put  to  his  carriage, 
and»  entering  it  like  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  he  once  more 
started  on  his  way  to  Dover.  We  have  said  that  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  having  begun  to  "^^  make  up"  early  in  lite.  Not  so, 
however,  when  the  process  has  been  suddenly  and  unavoidably  inter- 
rupted. But  Lord  John  was  sure  to  6nd  all  he  wanted  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  the  Ship  Hotel ;  a  few  hours'  renovation  would  prepare 
him  for  his  interview  with  the  fair  Sophy.  He  threw  himself  back  in 
the  carriage,  and  indulged  in  the  most  gratifying  anticipations. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  rapid  approach  of  a  chariot 
and  four  greys;  and,  leaning  forward,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Sophy, 
— the  lovely,  amiable  Sophy, — who,  having  heard  of  his  dilemma,  liad, 
doubtless,  set  out  to  seek  him  ! 

'*  Stop  I  stop  !"  cried  Lord  John.     •*  Here,  Foddle,  get  down  ;  call 

to  those  drivers.     VhtWo  there  I — open  the  door — let  down  the  step 

give  me  your  arm — that  will  do  :  1  *m  delighted  to  see  you,  Sophy; 
I  recognised  you  in  a  minute:  I  was  on  my  way  to  Dover  to  pay  my 
respects." 

Sophy  bluslied,  and  smiled,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  wliat  to  say : 
at  last  she  articulated, 

"  Fapa  and  mamma  will  be  happy  to  see  you,  my  lord :  allow  me 
to  introduce  to  your  lordship  my  husband,  Captain  Mills ;"  and  a  gen- 
tleman leaned  forward  and  bowed,  who  had  before  been  invisible. 

"  Your  lordship  will  be  in  lime  for  the  wedding  .dinner ;  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  say  yoxx  have  seen  us." 

Saying  thus,  Captain  Slills  and  his  hf/t/ a%^\n  bowed  and  smiled; 
and,  leaving  his  lordship  in  amazement,  the  wedding  equipage  dashed 
on. 

Lord  John  Lavender  proceeded  to  Dover,  and,  looking  into  some 
Sunday  chronicle  of  fashionable  scandal,  he  saw  that  his  friend  of 
May.fuir  had  just  entered  into  another  urranf/rmfiit.  His  case  was 
desperate  ;  and,  accompanied  only  by  his  valet,  he  proceeded  on  what 
lords  and  gentlemen  so  circumstanced,  call,  a  Ctmlhtcntal  trip. 

They  who  choose  to  read  a  document  on  a  certain  church-door, 
may  ascertain,  that  though  no  Robin  Hood,  the  liight  Honourable 
I^rd  .John  Lavender  is  an  outlaw. 
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Tlie  lady  steps  into  her  couch  alone, 

And  they  liear  her  sigh  and  they  hear  her  groan  ; 

They  close  the  door,  and  they  turn  the  pui, 

But  there  V  otte  ridfs  with  her  who  mver  stepi  in  ! 

All  the  way  there,  and  all  the  way  back. 

The  harness  strains,  and  the  coach  springs  crack. 

The  horses  snort,  and  plunge,  and  kick, 

Till  the  coachman  thinks  he  is  driving  Old  Nick ; 

And  the  grooms  and  the  footmen  wonder  and  say, 

"  What  makes  the  old  coach  so  heavy  to-day  ?" 

But  the  niealy-tkced  boy  peeps  in,  and  sees 

A  man  sitting  there  with  his  head  on  his  knees. 

'Tis  ever  the  same,  in  hall  or  in  bower, 
Wherever  the  place,  whatever  the  hour, 
That  lady  mutters  and  talks  to  the  air, 
And  her  eye  is  fixed  on  an  empty  chair ; 
But  the  mealy-faced  boy  sliM  whispers  with  dread, 
"She  talks  to  a  man  with  never  a  head !" 
•  *  •  *  - 

Tliere  'a  an  old  yellow  admiral  living  at  Bath, 

As  grey  as  a  badger,  as  thin  as  a  lath  ; 

And  his  very  queer  eyes  have  such  very  queer  leers. 

They  seem  to  be  trying  to  peep  at  his  ears. 

That  old  yellow  admiral  goes  to  the  Rooms, 

And  he  plays  long  whist,  but  he  frets  and  fumes, 

For  all  his  knaves  stand  upside  down, 

And  the  Jack  of  clubs  docs  nothing  but  frown ; 

And  the  kings,  and  the  aces,  and  all  the  best  trumps. 

Get  into  the  hands  of  the  other  old  frumps  ; 

While  close  to  his  partner,  a  man  he  sees 

Counting  the  tricks  with  his  head  on  his  knees. 

In  Ratcliffe  Highway  there  's  an  old  marine  Btore» 

And  a  great  black  dotl  hangs  out  at  tlie  door ; 

There  are  rusty  locks,  and  dusty  bags, 

And  musty  phials,  and  fusty  rags. 

And  a  lusty  old  woman,  called  Thirsty  Nan, 

And  her  crusty  old  husband's  a  hairy-faced  man  I 

That  hairy-faced  man  is  sallow  and  wan, 
And  his  great  thick  pigtail  is  wither'd  and  gone; 
And  he  cries,  "  Take  away  that  lubberly  chap 
That  sitB  there  and  grins  with  hJs  head  in  his  lap  !" 
And  the  neighbours  say,  as  they  see  him  look  sick, 
"  What  a  rum  old  covey  is  Hairy-faced  Dick  I" 

That  admiral,  lady,  and  hairy-faced  man 

May  say  what  they  please,  and  may  do  what  tliey  can  ; 

But  one  thing  seems  remarkably  clear, — 

They  may  die  to-morrow,  or  live  till  next  year, — 

But  wherever  they  live,  or  whenever  they  die, 

They  'II  never  get  quit  of  young  Hamilton  Tighe. 
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THE  CAPTAIN'S  CABIN. 

For  iht!  purple  Nautilus  is  my  boat, 

In  wl»iclj  1  over  the  waters  float ; 

The  moon  is  shining  upon  the  sea. 

Who  is  there  will  come  and  sail  with  me  ?— L.E.L. 

Or  all  tbe  cratl  that  ever  swam  upon  salt-water  give  me  the  dash- 
ing forty-four  gun-frigate,  with  a  ship's  company  of  dare-devils  who 
would  board  his  Satanic  Majesty's  kitclicii  in  the  midst  of  cooking- 
time,  if  they  could  only  get  a  gallant  spirit  to  lead  them.  And  pray, 
what  would  a  i^hip's  company  be  without  leaders?  tor,  after  all,  it  is 
the  officers  that  make  the  men  what  they  are  ;  so  t!iat,  when  I  see  a 
well-rigg'd  nian-o'war»  in  which  di>*ciplifie  is  preserved  without  un- 
necessary pimishment  or  toil,  that's  the  hooker  for  me ;  and  such  was 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate,  ♦*  the  saacy,  thrash-'eni-all  Spank- 
away,"  for  by  that  title  was  she  known  frora  Yarmouth  Hoada  to  the 
Land's  End.  Oh,  she  was  a  lovely  creature  !  almost  a  thing  o^  life  ! 
and  it  would  be  outraging  the  principles  of  beauty  to  give  her  any 
other  than  a  female  designation.  Everybody  has  been  in  love  some 
lime  or  other  in  the  course  of  his  existence,  and  the  object  of  aflToction 
was  no  doobt  an  angel  in  the  eyes  of  the  ardent  lover:  — just  so  was 
the  frigate  to  mc — an  angel ;  for  she  had  wings,  and  her  movements 
were  regulated  by  the  breath  of  heaven.  She  was  the  very  standard 
of  loveliness,  the  n>ost  exquisite  of  graceful  forms.  At  anchor  she 
sat  upon  the  water  with  all  the  elegance  and  ease  of  the  cygnet,  or 
like  a  queen  reclining  on  her  downy  couch.  Under  weigh  she  resem* 
bled  the  pretty  pintado  bird  skimming  the  billow  tops,  or  the  fleet 
dolphin  darting  from  wave  to  wave.  Then  to  see  her  climb  the  roll- 
ing swell,  or  cleave  the  rising  foam,  baptising  her  children  with  the 
spray,  and  naming  them  her  seamen — Oh,  it  was  a  spectacle  worth  a 
life  to  witness  I 

And  who  was  her  captain?  the  intrepid  Lord  Eustace  Dash  ;  a 
man  more  ennobled  by  his  acts  than  by  the  courtesy  which  conferred 
his  title ;  one  who  loved  the  women,  hated  the  French,  and  had  a 
consttlutional  liking  for  the  rattling  ref>orts  of  a  long- eighteen.  His 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Seymour,  knew  his  duty  and  performed  it.  The 
second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Sinnitt,  followed  the  example  of  his  senior. 
The  third  lieutenant,  Mr.  Nugent,  obeyed  orders,  touched  the  guitar, 
and  was  extremely  anxious  to  become  an  author.  Then  there  was 
Mr.  Scalpel,  the  surgeon  ;  Mr.  Scjuee/Zem,  the  purser;  and  Mr.  Par- 
allel, the  master;  with  the  two  marine  officers,  Plumstone  and  Pea« 
body.  Such  were  the  flttc  of  the  frigate  ;  but  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able —  a  sort  of  sea-sacrilege  —  not  to  notice  Mr.  Savage,  the  bout- 
swain  ;  Mr.  Bhjeblazcs,  the  gunner ;  and  Mr.  Uracebit,  the  carjienler, 
all  good  men  and  true,  who  had  come  in  at  the  hawseholes,  and  served 
through  the  various  gradations  till  they  mounted  the  anchor-button 
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on  their  long  tailed  coats.  As  for  the  mates,  midshipmen,  and  assist- 
ant-surgeons, there  was  a  very  fair  sprinkling, — the  demons  of  the 
orlop,  each  with  his  nick-name.  Her  crew — but  we  will  speak  of  ihera 
presently. 

Hark  I  it  is  four  bells,  in  the  first  dog-watch ;  and  there  rolls  the 
summons  by  the  drum,  calling  the  brave  to  arms.  See  how  the  hatch- 
ways pour  forth  the  living  mass!  and  in  three  minutes  every  soul  fore 
and  aft  is  at  his  appointed  post.  The  gallant  ship  lies  almost  slum* 
bering  on  the  fair  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  the  little  progress  she 
does  make  is  as  noiseless  as  a  delightful  dream  ;  like  the  lone  point  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  she  is  surrounded  by  the  blue  waves,  and  no- 
thing intervenes  to  break  the  connected  curve  of  the  horizon.  Upon 
the  quarter-deck,  liis  right  hand  thrust  into  his  waistcoat,  and  his  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  white  plank  as  if  desirous  of  making  the  bark 
feel  his  own  peculiar  weight,  stands  lier  brave  commander  :  near  him 
Mr.  Squeez'em  and  two  young  imps  of  aides-de-camp  take  up  their 
allotted  stations  ;  the  former  to  note  and  minute  down  the  details  of 
action,  the  latter  to  fly  to  the  infernal  regions  of  the  magazine,  or  any- 
where else,  at  the  bidding  of  their  chief.  The  lieutenants  are  mus- 
tering their  divisions  through  the  agency  of  the  young  gentlemen  ;  the 
surgeon  and  his  assistants,  happily  having  nothing  to  do  below,  ap- 
pear abaft  the  mizen-mast ;  whilst  Mr.  Parallel  holds  brief  consulta- 
tion with  the  veteran  Savage,  whose  portrait  is  affixed  to  each  cat- 
head. Mr.  Bracebit  is  sounding  the  well,  and  old  Blueblazes  is  skim- 
ming about  wherever  circumstances  require  his  presence.  The  ma- 
rines, strffened  with  pipe-clay,  and  their  heads  immoveable  from  what 
the  negroes  appropriately  call  "  a  lop-boot  round  de  neck,"  are  pa- 
rading on  the  gangway — their  thumbs  as  stark  as  tobacco-stoppers, 
and  their  fingers  as  straight  as  a  *'  hap'orth  of  pins."  What  a  com- 
pound of  pomatum  and  heel-ball,  pipe-clay  and  sand  paper  1 

And  now  the  officers  give  in  their  reports  to  the  captiiin,  who  walks 
round  the  quarters  to  make  a  personal  inspection,  and,  as  he  looks 
along  the  frowning  battery,  his  lordship  ia  proud  of  his  bonny  bark; 
whilst,  as  he  gazes  on  his  gallant  crew,  his  heart  exults  in  beholding 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Britain's  own  til  at  ever  made  their 
"  home  upon  the  deep." 

"  What  think  you  of  the  weather,  Mr.  Parallel?"  inquires  his 
lordship,  on  returning  to  the  quarter-deck.  *«  Will  it  be  fine  to- 
night r" 

The  old  man  scans  the  horizon  with  an  eye  of  professional  scrutiny, 
and  then  replies,  "  I  have  my  doubts,  my  lord;  but  at  this  time  o* 
year  the  helements  are  beyond  the  ken  of  human  understanding. 
I've  been  up  the  Mediterranean,  off  and  on,  man  and  boy,  some  five- 
and-forty  years;  it  is  lo  me  like  the  face  of  a  parent  lo  a' child,  but  1 
never  could  discover  trora  its  features  what  was  passing  in  its  heart, 
or  the  fit  it  would  take  next ;  one  minute  a  calm,  the  next  a  squall ; 
one  hour  a  gentle  breeze  that  just  keeps  the  sails  asleep,  the  next  a 
gale  of  wind  enough  to  blow  the  devil's  horns  off." 

Lord  Eustace  well  knows  the  veteran's  peculiarities  ;  indeed  he  is 
the  only  privileged  talker  in  the  ship,  and  so  much  esteemed  by  all, 
that  no  one  seeks  to  check  his  loquacity. 

'•  Beat  the  retreat,  and  reef  the  topsails,  Mr.  Seymour,"  cries  the 
captain  to  his  first  lieutenant,  and  the  latter  despatches  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  to  repeat  the  orders. 
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Rub-a-dub  goes  the  drum  again  ;  but  before  the  sound  of  the  last 
tap  has  died  awaj',  the  twhit-twhit  of  the  boatswain's  call  summons 
his  mates  to  their  duty;  a  bud  piping  succeeds,  and  *♦  Reef  topsails 
ahoy  r*  is  bellovi'ed  forth  from  lungs  that  might  have  been  cased  with 
sheet-iron,  so  hoarse  is  the  appeal.  And  seel  before  you  can  slue 
round  to  look,  from  the  tack  of  the  flying-jib  to  the  outer  due  of  the 
spanker,  the  lower  rattlins  of  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  shrouds  are 
thronged  with  stout  active  young  men,  who  keep  stealthily  ascending, 
till  the  first  lieutenant's  *'  Away  aloft  I"  sends  them  up  like  sparks  from 
a  chimney-pot.  The  top-sails  are  lowered,  the  studding-sail  booms 
are  triced  up,  the  tupmen  mount  the  horses,  the  earings  are  hauled 
out,  the  reef-points  tied,  the  sails  rehoisted,  and  the  men  down  on 
deck  again  in  one  minute  and  fifty-two  seconds  from  the  moment  the 
halliards  hrst  rattled  from  the  rack. 

••  Very  well  done,  Mr.  Seymour !"  exclaims  his  lordship,  as  he 
stands  near  the  wheel»  with  his  gold  repeater  in  his  hand  I  "  and  cle- 
verly reefed  too :  those  after-points  are  well  taut,  and  show  as  straight 
a  line  as  if  it  had  been  ruled  by  a  schoolmaster." 

«  Natur  's  their  schoolmaster,  my  lord,"  says  old  Parallel,  with  a 
pleased  and  business-like  countenance  ;  **  and,  consequently,  they  have 
everything  well  taut." 

•t  Very  good,  master/'  exclaimed  his  lordship,  laughing,  *'  you  get 
more  witty  than  ever," 

"  It 's  strange,"  muttered  the  veteran,  surlily,  "  that  I  can't  speak 
u  simple  truth,  without  tlieir  fogging  it  down  again'  me  for  wit.  For 
my  part  I  see  no  wit  in  it." 

"  Pipe  the  hammocks  down,  Mr.  Seymour;  give  them  half  an  hour, 
and  thtn  call  the  watch,"  orders  his  lordship. 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir  I"  responds  the  first  lieutenant.  "  Stand  by  the  ham- 
mocks, Mr.  Savage." 

**  Twhit-twhit !"  goes  the  boatswain's  call,  followed  by  a  voice  like 
a  distant  thunder-clap,  "  Hammocks  ahoy  !"  and  away  flies  every  man 
to  the  nettings ;  but  not  a  lashing  is  touched  till  the  whole  have 
found  owners,  (the  occupation  of  a  minute,)  when  the  hrst  lieutenant's 
•'  Pipe  down  !"  draws  forth  a  larkdike  chirping  of  the  calls,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  whole  have  disappeared;  even  the  hammock-men  to 
the  young  gentlemen  have  fetched  their  duplicate,  and  the  cloths  are 
rolled  up  for  the  night.  The  gallant  Nelson  had  his  coffin  publicly 
exhibited  In  his  cabin  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  the  seaman  constantly  sleeps 
in  his  coHin,  for  such  is  his  hammock  should  he  die  at  sea. 

Lord  Eustace  has  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  the  officers  are  pacing 
to  and  fro  the  quarter-deck,  conversing  on 

'*  Promotion,  m«as-debis,  absent  friends,  and  love." 

The  glory  of  the  day  is  on  the  wane ;  the  full  round  moon  arises 
bright  and  beautiful,  like  a  gigantic  pearl  from  the  coral  caverns  of 
the  ocean ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  sallow  mistiness  u|K)n  the  verge  of 
the  western  horizon,  tinged  with  vermeil  streaks  from  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  that  protluce  feelings  of  an  undefined  and  undefinahle 
nature :  yet  there  is  notlnng  threatening,  for  all  is  delightfully  tran- 
quil ;  no  cimid  appears  to  excite  apprehensions,  for  there  is  a  smile 
upon  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  its  dimples  are  reflected  on  the 
surface  of  the  clear  ivaler*  as  assurances  of  safely.     Yet,  why  arc 
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there  many  keen  and  experienced  eyes  glancing  at  that  sickly  aspect 
of  the  west,  as  it'  it  were  something  which  tells  them  of  sudden  squalls, 
or  whiding  hurricanes,  hke  the  unnatural  flush  that  gives  warning  of  j 
approaching  fever  ? 

'*  The  captain  will  be  happy  lo  have  t!ie  company  of  the  gun-room 
officers,  to  wind  up  the  day,  sir,"  said  his  lordship's  steward,,  address- 
ing the  first  lieutenant. 

"  The  gun-room  officersj  much  obliged,  will  wait  upon  his  lordship,'* 
returned  Mr.  Seymour;  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Parallel,  "  Come,  mas- 
ter; what  attracts  your  attention  there  to  windward?  The  captain 
has  sent  us  an  invitation  lo  take  our  grog  with  him.  Are  you 
ready  ?" 

•*  Ay,  ay  1"  responded  the  old  man,  "  with  pleasure;  his  lordship 
means  to  make  Saturday  night  of  it,  I  suppose;  and  I  must  own  it 
has  been  a  precious  long  week,  though,  according  to  the  log,  it  'a 
ouoly  Thursday." 

The  cabin  of  Lord  Eustace  had  nothing  splendid  about  it;  the 
guns  were  secured  by  the  tackles*  ready  for  instant  use,  and  every- 
thing was  plain  and  simple  ;  the  deck  was  carpeted,  aiid  the  furniture, 
hiuidsome  of  its  kind,  more  suited  (6t  utility  than  show.  The  baize- 
covered  table  was  amply  supplied  with  wines,  spirits,  and  liquors, 
which  his  lordship  prided  himself  in  never  having  but  of  the  best 
quality  ;  and  a  jovial  party  sat  around  to  enjoy  the  invigorating  cheer. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  his  tnrdship,  rising,  "  The  King  I" 

Heartily  was  that  toast  drunk,  for  never  was  monarch  more  affec- 
tionately served  by  his  royal  navy  than  George  tiie  Third.  Other 
toasts  were  given,  national  and  characteristic  songs  were  sung ;  the 
relaxation  of  discipline  loosened  the  restraints  on  harmony,  and  that 
kindly  feeling  prevailed  which  forms  the  best  bond  of  unhin  amongst 
the  officers,  and  commands  respect  and  esteem  from  the  men, 

"  Come,  Mr.  Nugent,  have  you  nothing  new  to  give  us  ?  no  fresh 
effusion  of  the  muse?"  inquired  his  lordship. 

"  As  for  anything  fresh,"  said  old  Parallel,  "  I  know  he  puts  us  all 
into  a  pretty  pickle  with  his  '  briny  helement,'  and  his  '  salt-sea 
sprays,'  everlasting  spouting  like  a  fin-back  at  play;  what  with  him 
and  the  marines'  flutes  I  sufter  a  sort  of  cable-laid  torture." 

**  You  've  no  taste  for  poetry,  master,"  returned  the  young  officer  : 
"  but  come,  I  '11  give  you  my  last  song ;  Plumstone  has  set  it  to 
music  ;"  and  with  a  clear  sonorous  voice  he  sang  the  following  : 

"  Hail  to  the  flaj,'— die  gallanl  fl;jg  !  Britannia's  jmtutlesl  boast; 
Her  herald  o'er  the  distant  sea,  the  guardian  of  her  coast ; 
Wliere'er 'lis  spread,  on  field  or  flood,  the  hlnzonry  of  fame  ; 
And  Britons  hail  its  mastery  with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim. 
Had  to  the  flag — the  gallant  flnR  !  in  battle  or  in  blasi ; 
Whether  'tis  hoisted  at  the  peak,  or  nad'd  lo  s|>littler'd  mast: 
ThouRh  rent  by  service  or  by  shot,  all  lattei  d  ii  m;iy  be, 
Old  England's  tars  shall  still  maintnia  iuj  dreiid  supreniiicy. 
Hail  to  the  flag— the  gallant  flai?,  diat  Nelson  proudly  bore. 
When  hostile  banners  waved  aloft,  amid  the  cannon's  roar  I 
When  France  and  Spain  in  unison  the  deadly  battle  close. 
And  deeper  ihau  it*  own  red  hue  the  vital  current  tlows, 
Hiiil  lo  die  fiag— the  gallanl  flag »  for  it  is  \'ictory*«  own, 
Though  Trafalgar  re-echoes  still  the  hero's  dying  groun  : 
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The  Spaniardi}  dows'd  their  jaundiced  ng  on  that  eventful  day. 
And  Gallic  eagles  humbly  crouch'd^  acknowledgiag  our  sway. 
Hail  to  the  flag — the  s^iliant  flag  I  come,  hoist  it  once  a«ain  ; 
And  show  ihe  hauglily  nations  round,  our  throne  is  on  ilie  mum  : 
Our  sh«p»  are  crowns  and  sceptres,  whose  titles  have  no  fl.iw, 
And  legislators  are  our  gunsi  dispensing  cannon  law. 

Once  ronre  then  hail  the  gallant  flag !  the  seaman's  honest  pride, 
Who  loves  to  see  it  flaunt  tlie  breeze,  and  o*er  the  ocean  ride  : 
Like  the  genius  of  his  country,  'lis  ever  hoid  and  free  ; 
And  he  will  prove,  where'er  it  flies,  we  're  sovereigns  of  the  sen." 

♦*  Very  fair»  very  fair,  Mr.  Nugent,"  said  Ills  lordship ;  «« and  not 
badl^'  sung  either." 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  lord,  the  youngster's  well  enough, "  chimed  in  old 
Parallel;  "  h\iu  what  with  his  poetry  and  book-making,  I'm  lialF 
afraid  he'H  forget  the  traverse- tables  altogether." 

*'  And  pray  how  does  the  book'iiiakirig,  as  the  master  calls  it,  get 
on,  Nugent  ?"  inquired  the  captain ;  '•  have  you  made  much  progress  ?" 

"  I  have  commenced,  my  lord,"  returned  the  junior  lieutenant, 
pullino;  out  some  papers  from  his  pocket ;  ••  and,  with  your  lordship's 
permission " 

"^  You  '11  inflict  it  upon  us,"  grumbled  tlie  old  master,  and  slirugging 
up  his  shoulders  as  he  perceived  his  messmate  was  actually  about  to 
read,  whether  the  capdain  sanctioned  it  or  not. 

'*  Now  then,  attention  to  my  introduction,"  said  Nugent,  liolding 
up  the  manuscript,  iicedless  of  the  nods  and  winks  of  his  companions; 
"  I  *m  sure  you  'II  like  it.  *  The  moon  is  high  in  the  mid  heavens, 
and  not  a  single  envious  clou<l  frowns  darkly  upon  her  fair  loveliness  ; 
there  is  a  flood  of  silvery  light ;  and  fleecy  vapours,  with  their  hoary 
crests,  like  snow-wrenlhs  from  ihe  mounlain  lop,  float  on  its  surface 
to  del  honour  to  the  queen  of  night.  The  winds  are  sporting  with  the 
waters;  the  amorous  waves  are  heaving  up  their  swelling  bosoms  to 
be  kissed  by  the  warm  breeze  (hat  comes  laden  with  perfumes  from 
the  sunny  cltme  of  Italy,  There  is  a  glow  of  crimson  lingering  in 
the  west,  as  if  departing  day  blushed  for  her  wanton  sister.  Hail, 
thou  inland  sea,  upon  whose  breast  the  gallant  heroes  of  the  British 
isles  have  fought  and  conquered  I  Ancient  history  recounts  thy  days 
of  old,  and  the  bold  shores  that  bind  thee  in  their  arms  stand  as  in- 
dubitable records  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ.  The  tall  ship,  reflected 
on  thy  ocean  mirror,  seems  to  view  her  symmetry  in  silent  exultation, 
us  if  conscious  of  her  grandeur  and  her  beauty,  her  majesty  and  her 
might.  The  giantess  of  the  deep,  her  lightniniis  sleeping  and  her 
thunders  hushed,  dances  lightly  o'er  thy  mimic  billows,  and  curtseys 
to  the  gentle  gale.'  There,  my  lord,  that  is  the  way  I  begin  ;  and  I 
appeal  to  your  well-known  judgment  whether  it  is  not  a  pretty  pic- 
ture, and  highly  poetical." 

"  A  pretty  picture  truly,"  grumbled  old  Parallel :  '•  it  only  wants 
a  squadron  of  angels  seated  with  their  bare  sturns  upon  ihe  wet 
clouds,  scudding  away  before  it  like  colliers  in  the  Sevin,  and  in  one 
corner  the  heads  of  a  couple  o*  butcher's  boys  blowing  wooden  skew- 
ers, and  then  it  would  be  complete.  Why,  there's  the  marine 
a-Iaughiiig  al  you.  Talk  about  the  winds  kissing  the  waves,  indeed. 
Ay,  ay,  young  sir,  when  you've  worked  us  many  reckonings  as  ould 
Will  I'arallcl, -and  that '»  myself, — you'll  fintl 'cm  kiss  somut  else, 


orjou'il  have  better  luck  than  your  neighbours.  Why  don't  you 
stick  to  nalur',  if  you  mean  to  write  a  book  ?  and  how  11  the  log 
stand  then  ? — Why,  His  Majesty's  ship  Spankaway  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean  :  and  if  you  "ve  worked  your  day's  work,  you  ought  to 
know  the  latitude  and  longitude.  VV^ell,  there  she  is,  with  light  winds 
and  fine  weather,  under  double-reefed  top-sels»  jib,  and  s|mnker,  the 
courses  snugly  hauled  up,  the  t'gant-Wts  furled  in  a  skin  as  Binooth 
as  an  infant's,  the  staysels  nicely  stowed,  and  not  a  yard  of  useless 
canvass  abroad.  There  'd  be  some  sense  in  that,  and  everybody  would 
understand  it ;  but  as  Ibr  your  kissing  and  blushing,  and  such  like 
stuff',  why  it 's  all  nonsense." 

*'  That 's  always  the  way  with  you  raatter-o'-fact  men,"  retorted  tlie 
lieutenant :  "you  make  no  allowance  for  the  colourings  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  your  ideas  of  the  picturesque  never  go  beyond  the  ship's  paint." 

•'  But  they  do  though,  %ny  young  friend,"  asseverated  the  master, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  all  present.  "  Show  me  the  ship's  paint 
that  can  compare  with  the  ruby  lustre  of  this  fine  old  port — here  's  a 
discharge  of  grape." 

*•  That  *8  a  nietaphor,  master,"  said  the  purser;  "  and,  moreover," — 
and  he  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  abomination,  —  "  it  is  a  pun," 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  veteran,  holding  up  his  glass  to  the  light, 
and  eyeing  its  contents  with  evident  satistaction,  "  we  've  often  met 
afore ;  and  as  for  the  pun,  I  '11  e'en  swallow  it :"  and  he  drank  off  his 
wine  amidst  a  general  laugh.  **  But  do  you  really  mean  to  write  a 
book,  Nugent  ?" 

*•  I  do,  indeed,  master,"  answered  the  lieutenant ;  "  but  whether  it 
will  be  read  or  not  is  an  alfair  for  others  to  determine.  I  've  got  at 
far  as  I  have  repeated  to  you,  and  must  now  pick  up  incidents  and 
characters." 

*'  A  bundle  of  shakings  and  a  hend-rope  of  wet  swabs  I"  uttered  the 
old  master  contemptuously.  "  Stick  to  your  log-book,  Mr.  Nugent, 
if  ever  you  hopes  to  get  command  of  such  a  sweet  craft  as  this  here, 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  master.  Larn  to  keep  the 
ship's  reck'ning,  and  leave  authorship  to  the  poor  devils  who  starves 
by  it.  There's  ounly  two  books  as  ever  1  look  at — Hamilton  Moore 
and  the  Bible ;  and  though  I  never  yet  sailed  in  a  craft  that  rated  a 
parson  in  commission,  yet  I  make  out  tlie  latter  tolerably  well,  not-. 
withstanding  my  edication  sorrtetJmes  gets  jam'd  in  a  clinch,  and  my 
knowledge  thrown  slap  aback;  but  that  'b  all  nat'ral ;  for  how  can  a 
man  work  to  wind'ard  through  a  narrow  passage  without  knowing 
somut  o'  the  soundings  or  the  outline  o'  the  coast  ?  Howsomever, 
there's  one  course  as  is  plain  enough,  and  I  trust  it  will  carry  me 
clear  at  last, — to  do  my  duly  by  my  king,  God  bless  him  ! — and  whilst 
the  yards  of  conscience  are  squared  by  the  li(ls  and  braces  of  honesty, 
I  have  no  fear  but  I  shall  cheat  the  devil  of  one  messmate,  and  tliat's 
ould  Will— myself." 

"  A  toast,  gentlemen — a  toast!"  exclaimed  his  lordship  in  high 
animation  ;  **  '  The  master  of  the  Spankaway  and  his  lady-mate.'  " 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  surgeon,  "  the  master  it 
not  married  ;  he  is  yet  a  solitary  bachelor." 

*'  True — most  true,"  chimed  in  Nugent,  laughing ;  **  for,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  poet, 

'<  None  but  himself  can  be  \m  parallel." 
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**  You  are  too  fastidious^  gentlemeD,"  said  his  lordship  :  "  remem- 
ber, it  is  '  Wives  and  eweethearts  ;'  and,  as  it  is  a  tavourite  toast  of 
mine,  we  will,  if  you  please,  drink  it  standing."  The  toast  was  drunk 
with  all  due  honours-  "  And  now,"  continued  his  lordship,  "  without 
further  preface,  I  shall  volunteer  a  song,  which  Nugent  may  hoist 
into  his  book,  if  he  pleases. 

"  PTink,  drink  lo  clear  woman,  whose  beautiful  eye, 
Like  the  diamond's  ricli  lusire  or  gem  iu  the  sky. 
Is  beaming  wuh  rapture,  full,  sparkling,  and  bright — 
Here's  woman,  the  soul  of  mao's  choicest  dehght. 

Chorus. 
Then  fill  up  a  bumper,  dear  woman 's  our  toast, 
Our  comforl  in  sorrow — in  pleasure  our  boast. 

Drink,  drink  to  dear  woman,  and  gaze  on  her  smile ; 
Love  fiidles  in  tliose  dimples  his  intioceiit  guile  : 
Tis  a  signal  for  joy  "lis  a  balm  for  all  woe ; — 
Here  's  woman,  dear  woman,  man's  heaven  below. 

Ciiouui. 
Then  fill  up  a  bumpier,  dear  woman's  our  toast, 
Uur  comfort  in  sorrow — in  pleasure  our  boast. 

Drink,  drink  to  dear  woman,  and  look  on  her  tear ; — 
Is  it  pain  ? — is  it  gnef  ? — is  it  hope  .' — is  it  fvari 
Oh !  kiss  it  away,  and  believe  whilst  you  press. 
Here's  woman,  deur  woman,  man's  friend  in  distress. 

CnoRDS. 
Then  fill  up  a  bumper,  dear  woman  's  our  toa^t, 
Our  comfort  in  sorrow — iti  pleasure  our  boast. 

Drink,  drink  to  dear  woman,  whose  exquisite  forui 
Was  never  design'd  to  encounter  the  storm, 
Yet  should  sickuess  assail  us,  or  trouble  o'ercast. 
Here  Vwoman,  dear  woman,  man's  friend  to  the  last. 

CnoRfs, 
Then  All  up  a  bumper,  dear  woman  '»  our  toast. 
Our  comfort  in  sorrow — in  pleasure  our  boast." 

As  in  duty  bound,  this  song  elicited  great  applause,  and  Nugent 
declared  he  should  roost  certainly  avail  himself  of  his  lordship's  pro- 
posal for  inserting  it  in  his  book.  '*  But  you  have  done  nothing,  Mr. 
Nugent,"  said  the  captain.  '*  You  say  you  want  incident  and  cha- 
racter. You  Iiave  already  taken  the  frigate  for  your  text ,- — there  '• 
the  master  now,  a  perfect  character." 

"  For  the  love  of  good  old  port,"  exclaimed  Parallel,  as  if  alarmed, 
"  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  gibbet  me  in  your  consarn.  But  I  'm  not 
afraid  of  it ;  bouk-making  requires  some  head-piece ;  there  'a  nothing 
lo  be  done  without  a  head,  nor  ever  has  been." 

'*  I  must  differ  with  you  there,  Mr.  Parallel,"  said  Seymour  unob- 
trusively ;  **  i'or  I  myself  saw  a  very  diHicult  thing  done  literally  with- 
out a  head." 

"  Galvanised,  I  suppose  ?"  uttered  the  doctor  in  a  tone  of  inquiry  ; 
*•  the  power  of  the  battery  is  wonderful." 

"  There  assuredly  was  a  battery,  doctor,"  rcsponiled  the  lieute- 
nant, laughing ;  "  and  a   very   heavy  one   too.     But  the  event  I  'm 
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speaking  of  had  ao  connexion  with  galvanisn] :  it  was  sheer  muscular 
motion." 

*♦  Out  with  it,  Seymour!" — "  Let's  have  it  by  all  means  1" — •'  It 
will  be  an  incident  for  Nugent  1" — "  Out  with  it !" — burst  forth  simul- 
tunenuiily  from  all. 

"  It  certainly  h  curious,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  assuming  much 
gravity  of  countenance,  "and  happened  when  I  was  junior  luff  of  the 
old  Nharksnose.  We  were  running  into  Rio  Janeiro  man-o'-war 
faxhion,  witli  a  pennant  us  long  as  a  purser's  account  at  the  mast- 
head, and  a  spanking  ensign  hoisted  at  the  gaff-end,  with  a  fly  tliat 
would  have  swept  all  the  sheep  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Away  we 
gallop'd  along,  when  a  shot  from  Santa  Cruz,  the  three-deck'd  bat- 
tery at  the  entrance,  came  slap  into  our  bows.  '  Tell  hira  we're 
pretty  well,  llianky,'  shouted  the  skipper;  and  our  jolly  first,  who 
took  his  meaning,  literally  [minted  the  fokstle  gun,  elapp'd  the  match 
to  the  priming,  and  off  went  the  messenger,  which  struck  the  sentry, 
who  waii  pacing  his  post,  right  between  the  shoulders,  and  whipt  off 
Im  head  as  clean  as  you  would  snap  a  carrot;  he  was  a  stout-made 
powerful-looking  man,  and  by  sheer  muscular  motion,  as  I  said  before, 
his  head  flew  up  from  his  body  at  least  a  fathom  and  a  haHi  and  ac- 
tually descended  upon  the  [joint  of  his  bayonet,  where  it  stuck  fast, 
and  the  unfortunate  fellow  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  rampart  in 
that  way;  nor  was  it  till  he  got  to  the  turn,  and  was  steering  round 
to  cotne  back  again,  that  he  discovered  the  loss  of  his  head,  when, 
according  to  the  most  approved  practice  in  similar  surgical  cases,  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  slieer  muscular  motion,  gentlemen, — sheer 
muscular  motton," 

'*  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  good  mussulman,  Seymour,  if 
he  had  been  a  Turk,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  He  couldn't  come  the  right-about  face,"  said  Peabody,  "  having 
lost  his  head.  It  would  have  been  a  comical  sight  to  have  seen  him 
jiresent  arms ;  pray  did  he  come  to  the  present  ?" 

**  No,  nor  yet  to  the  recover,  I  '11  be  sworn,"  observed  Plumstone ; 
"  no  doubt  he  grounded  his  arms  and  his  head  too." 

**  Them  chance  shots  often  do  the  most  mischief,"  remarked  Par- 
allel. "  Who  would  have  thought  that  it  would  have  gone  right 
through  his  chest,  sons  to  leave  him  a  headless  trunk.  Pray  may  I 
ax  you  whether  he  was  near  his  box  ?" 

*'  Well  hove  and  strong,  master,"  exclaimed  Sinnitt,  joining  in  the 
general  laugh;  '*  your  wit  equals  your  beauty." 

"  What  have  I  said  that 's  witty  now?"  returned  the  veteran  ;  "  I 
can't  open  my  mouth  to  utter  a  word  of  truth,  or  to  ax  a  question, 
but  1  *m  called  a  wit;  for  my  [>arl,  I  see  no  wit  in  it." 

"  Your  anecdote,"  said  his  lordship,  "  reminds  me  of  something 
similar  that  1  witnessed,  when  a  youngster,  at  one  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Isles.  Our  cajjtain  took  a  party  of  ua  to  see  his  dun-coloured 
majesty  at  court.  The  monarch  was  seated  in  a  mud,  or  rather  clay 
building,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  his  only  covering  being  an  old 
unifurm  coat  and  a  huge  cocked-hat :  his  queens— hapjiy  marj !  I 
think  he  had  seventy — not  quite  so  decently  dressed  as  liimself,  wvm 
8()uatting,  or  lying  down, In  different  directions;  several  of  them  with 
such  ornanR-nis  thmugti  their  lips  and  noses,  as  would  luive  answered 
the  purpose  of  rings  in  the  decks  to  a  sto[)per'd  best  bower  cable.     I 
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heartily  wish  &i>nie  of  our  court  ladies  could  have  seen,  this  royal 
I  spectacle.     We  were  ushered  in  through  an  entrance,  on  each  side  of 
^  which  was  a  pile  of  heads  without  tails  to  them,  most  probably  drop- 
ped in   their  hurry  to  wait  upon  the  king.     Ilis  raajesty  was  a  man  of 
mild  countenance,  and  of  most  iniperiurbable  gravity  ;    behind  him 
stood  a  gigantic-looking  rascal,  with  an  enormous  dragoon's   sabre 
over  his  shoulder,  by  way  of  warning   to  his  majesty's  wives    not 
to  disturb  his  majesty's  repose,  or  it  was  amongst   tlie   chances  of 
royalty   that  he  would  shorten  their  bodies    and  their  days  at  the 
same  moment, —  a  sort  of  summary  process  to  make  good  women 
of  them ;  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  some  of  those  which  we  savr 
at  the  entrance  had  once  touched  noses  with  his  most  disgusting 
majesty,  —  for  a  filthier  fellow  I  never  set  eyes  on.     You've,  no 
doubt,  seen  some  of  those  curiously  Hgured  heads  which  grow  upon 
New  Zealand   shoulders,  for  many  have  been   brought  to   England : 
our    skipper,  who  was  a  sort   of  collector    of  curiosities,    was   ex- 
tremely desirous  of  obtaining  one,  but  he  was  aware  that  it  was  only 
the  head  men  who  were  thus  marked  or  tattooed,  and  he  had  run 
his  eye  over  the  samples  at  the  door-way,  but  could  not  detect  one 
chief  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  caput.     Nevertheless,  by  signs 
and  through  means  of  a  Scotch  interpreter,  (for  the  prime  minister 
to  Longchewfishcow  was  a  Scotchman,)  his  majesty  was  informed  of 
the  captain's  wish  ;  and  in  a  short  time  several  natives  handsomely 
tattooed  were  drawn  up  within  the  building :    the  skipper  was  re- 
quested to  select  the  figures  which  pleased  him  most ;    and  he,  ima- 
gining that  the  chiefs  had  been  exhibited  merely  by  way  of  pattern, 
fixed  upon  one  whose  features  api^cared  to  have  had  pricked  oft"  up  m 
them  every  day's  run  of  the  children  of  Israel  when  cruising  in  the 
wilderness.     The  chief  bowed  in  token  of  satisfaction  at  being  thus 
highly  honoured;  but,  before  he  could  raise  his  bead,  it  sprang  away 
from  his  shoulders  into  the  captain's  arms,  »vith  thanks  for  the  com- 
pliment yet  passing  from  the  lips : — the  lifc-guardsman  of  the  king 
hud  obeyed  his  majesty's  signal,  and  the  dragoon's  sabre   liad  made 
sharp  work  of  it." 

•'  It  was  quick  and  dead,"  said  the  old  tnaster.  **  Now,  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, you  may  begin  ycmr  book  as  soon  as  you  please.  1  'm  sure  you 
have  plenty  of  heads  to  work  upon." 

'•  You  talk  as  if  I  had  no  head  of  my  own,  master,"  retorted  the 
lieutenant,  somewhat  oifendcd  \  **  and  with  all  your  wit  you  shall  find 
that  I  have  got  a  head." 

"  So  has  a  scupper-nail/'  returned  the  veteran,  •'  but  it  requires  a 
deal  of  hanmiering  before  you  can  gel  it  to  the  leatlicr." 

"Good-humour  gentlemen  1  good-humour  t  "  said  the  captain, 
laughing ;  •'  no  recriminations,  if  you  please,  or  we  shall  bring  some 
of  your  heads  to  the  block." 

"  To  make  blocklieads  of  'em,  I  suppose,"  observed  old  Parallel ; 
"  by  every  rope  in  the  top,  but  that  "s  done  already  I  Howsomever, 
as  you  are  lecturing  upon  heads,  why,  I  '11  just  relate  an  anecdote  of  a 
circumstance  that  I  was  eye-witness  to  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago. 
I  was  then  just  appointed  acting-master  of  the  '  Never-so-quick,'  one 
o*  your  ould  ship  sloops ;  and  we  were  cruising  in  among  the  West 
Ingee  islands,  but  more  especially  boxing  about  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  that  way,  for  pirates.     Well,  one  morning  at  day-break  the  look- 
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oul  had  just  got  upon  the  foretopsel  yard»  when  word  was  passed  that 
there  were  two  sails  almost  alongside  of  eacli  other,  and  dead  down  to 
board  of  us.  There  wtta  a  nice  little  breeze,  and  so  we  ups  stick, 
squares  the  yards,  and  sets  the  stud'nseJs  a  both  sides,  to  run  down 
and  overhaul  the  strangers,  though  we  made  pretty  certain  it  was  a 
pirate  plundering  a  capture  ;  and  we  was  the  more  convinced  of  the 
fact  wheri  hroad  daylight  came,  and  our  glasses  showed  that  one  of 
'em  was  a  long  low  schooner,  just  such  a  one  as  the  picarooning  ma- 
rauders risk'd  their  necks  in,  and  certainly  better  judges  of  a  swift 
craft  never  dipp'd  their  hands  in  a  tar-bucket.  She  saw  us  a-coming, 
and  away  she  pay'd  off  before  the  wind,  and  up  went  a  squaresel  of 
light  duck  that  dragged  the  creatur'  along  beautifully.  TThe  other 
craft,  a  large  brig,  lay  quite  still  with  her  maintopsel  to  the  mast, 
except  that  she  came  up  and  fell  off  as  if  her  helm  was  lashed  a-lee. 
Now  the  best  point  of  the  ould  Never-so-quick's  sailing  was  right 
afore  it,  and  so  we  not  only  held  our  own,  but  draw'd  upon  the  vaga- 
bond thief  tliat  was  doing  his  best  to  slip  his  head  out  of  a  hangman's 
noose,  when  it  fell  stark  calm,  the  brig  lying  about  midway  between 
his  Majesty's  ship  and  the  devil's  own  schooner.  Out  went  her 
sweeps,  and  out  went  our  boats;  but  she  altered  her  course  to  get 
in  shore,  and  without  a  breath  of  wind  they  swept  her  along  at  the 
rate  of  four  knots  and  a  half,  whilst  our  oidd  beauty  would  hardJy 
move;  so  the  captain  recalls  the  boat*,  and  orders  'em  to  overhaul 
the  brig.  We  got  alongside  about  noon,  a  regular  wasting  burning 
hot  noon  ;  and  we  found  a  hand  cut  off  at  the  wrist  grasping  one  of 
the  main-chain  plates,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  disengaged." 

**  Muscular  power  1"  satd  Seymour ;  "  the  death-grapple,  no  doubt  ! 
astonishing  tenacity  notwithstanding." 

•*  Howsomever,  we  did  open  the  fingers,"  continued  the  master, 
"  and  found  by  its  delicate  whiteness,  and  a  ring  on  the  wedding- 
finger,  that  it  belonged  to  a  woman.  When  we  got  on  board,  the 
blood  in  various  parts  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  at  the  gangways,  indi- 
cated the  murderous  tragedy  that  had  been  acted  ;  but  no  semblance 
of  human  being  could  we  find  except  a  head, — a  bloody  head  that 
seemed  to  have  been  purposely  placed  upon  a  filour-cask  that  was  up- 
ended near  the  windlass.  *  Well,  I  'm  bless'd,"  says  one  of  our  boa- 
sun's-mates,  who  had  steered  the  pinnace, — '  I  'm  blessed  if  ihey  arn't 
shaved  you  clean  enough  at  any  rate  ;  but  d — my  tjirry  trousers,  look 
at  that  I — why  then  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  it  arn't  winking  at  me.' — 
*  Bathershin  V  says  an  Irish  topman,  *it  's  stretching  his  daylights  he 
is,  mightily  plased  to  see  such  good  company  ;'  and  sure  enough  the 
eyes  were  rolling  about  in  a  strange  fashion  for  a  liead  as  had  no 
movables  to  consort  to  it;  and  presently  the  mouth  opened  wide,  and 
tlien  the  teeth  snap'd  to  again,  just  like  a  cat-fish  at  St.  Jago's.  '  It  'a 
a  horrible  sight,'  said  one  of  the  cutters,  'and  them  fellows 'II  go  to 

for  it,  that's  one  consolation  ;   hut  ain't  it  mighty  queer,  sir, 

that  a  head  without  ever  a  body  should  be  arter  making  such  wry 
faces,  and  opening  and  shutting  his  sallyport,  seeing  as  he  's  scratched 
out  of  his  mess  ?*  A  hideous  grin  distorted  every  feature, — so  hideous 
that  it  made  me  shudder  ;  and  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other  opened 
in  rapid  succession.  '  I  say,  Jem,'  gays  one  of  the  pinnaces  to  the 
boasun's-mate,— *  I  6ay»  «^ero,  mayhap  the  gentleman  wants  a  bit  o' 
pig-tail,  for  most  likely  he  ar'n't  had  a  chaw  since  he  lost  his  'bacca- 
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box.'  This  sally,  with  the  usual  recklessness  of  seamen,  produced  a 
general  laugh,  which  emboldened  Jem  to  take  out  his  quid,  and, 
watching  an  opportunity,  he  claps  it  into  between  the  jaws;  but  before 
he  could  gather  in  the  slack  of  his  arnif  (he  teeth  were  fast  hold  of 
his  fingers,  and  there  he  was,  janinn'd  like  Jackson,  and  roaring  out 
ten  thousand  murders.  He  tried  to  snatch  his  hand  away?  but  the 
head  held  on  to  the  cask  like  grim  death  against  the  doctor;  at  last 
away  it  roll'd  over  and  Jem  got  clear,  but  the  head  stuck  fast,  and 
then  we  discovered  that  there  was  a  body  inside.  The  head  of  the 
cask  had  been  taken  outj  and  a  hole  cut  hurdiy  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  poor  fellow's  neck;  but  nevertheless  it  had  been  hoop'd  up 
again,  and  when  we  got  on  board  he  was  in  the  last  convulsive  gasps 
ofstrangulation.  We  released  him  immediately,  but  it  was  only  to 
find  him  so  shockingly  mutilated  that  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards ;  and  not  a  soul  was  left  to  tell  us  the  fatal  tale,  though 
from  an  ensign  and  some  shreds  of  papers  we  conjectured  the  brig 
was  a  Spaniard,  The  pirates  liad  scuttled  her.  She  made  water 
loo  fast  to  think  of  saving  her,  and  in  a  couple  oi"  hours  she  went 
down." 

"  Thankye,  master,  ihankye,"  exclaimed  several :  "  why,  we  shall 
have  you  writing  a  book  before  long,  and  you'll  beat  Nugent  out  and 
out.     See,  he  's  ready  to  yield  the  palm." 

"  Him  !"  uttered  the  old  man,  with  a  look  expressive  of  rather  more 
contempt  than  the  young  lieutenant  merited.     **  Hira  f" 

"  Come,  master,"  said  Nugent,  "  we  must  have  your  song, — it  is 
your  turn  next." 

**  So  it  appears,"  replied  the  old  man  as  the  frigate  suddenly 
heeled  over.  •'  You  have  had  so  much  singing  that  even  the  winds 
must  have  a  squaii.''  They  were  rising  hastily  irum  their  seats,  when 
in  an  instant  the  frigate  was  nearly  thrown  on  her  beam-ends. 
Away  went  Parallel  right  over  the  table  into  the  stomach  of  the 
marine  Peabody,  whom  he  capsized ;  .and  before  another  moment 
elapsed  the  gallant  capLiin  and  his  officers  were  scrarobling  between 
the  guns  to  leeward,  and  half  buried  in  water,  amidst  broken  decan- 
ters and  glasses,  sea-biscuit  and  bottles.  Old  Parallel  grasped  a  de- 
Icanter  of  port  that  was  clinking  its  sides  against  a  ring-bolt,  and.  un- 
willing that  so  much  good  stuff  should  be  wasted,  clapped  the  mouth 
to  his  own;  the  purser  was  fishing  for  his  wig,  as  he  was  extremely 
tenacious  on  the  score  of  his  bald  head ;  the  captain  and  Seymour 
were  trying  for  the  door;  the  doctor  got  astride  one  gun,  and  the  two 
marine  officers  struggled  for  the  other,  so  that  as  fast  as  one  got  hold 
bis  messmate  unhorsed  him  again.  Sinnit  had  crawled  up  to  the 
table,  and  Nugent  twisted  his  coat  laps  round  him  to  preserve  bis 
rJil.S.  from  becoming  saturated.  The  frigate  righted  again.  His 
ord&hip  and  his  lieutenants  rushed  on  deck,  to  behold  the  three  top- 
' masts,  with  all  their  lengths  of  upper  spars,  hanging  over  the  side. 
having  in  a  white  squall  been  snapped  short  off  by  the  caps.  W« 
will  leave  them  for  the  present  to 

"  Call  ill  hands  to  clear  the  wreck.** 


REMAINS  OF  HAJJI  BABA. 

It  appears  that  Hajji  Baba,  the  Persian  adventurer,  known  in 
this  coiinlry  as  the  author  of  certain  memoirs,  is  no  more.  In 
what  particular  manner  he  quitted  this  work!,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  ;  but,  throu^^rh  thf  kindness  of  a  friend  recently 
reiurned  from  the  Kast,  we  fiave  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
fragment  of  a  Journal  written  by  him,  by  which  we  learn  that 
he  onee  again  visited  England  (although  incog.)  some  time  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill.  The  view  which  he,  his  Shah, 
and  his  nation,  took  of  that  event,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  ig- 
norance in  which  Eastern  people  live  in  matters  relative  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  England  in  particular,  that  we  deem  ourselves  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  lay  so  curious  a  document  before  our 
readers,  and  shall  take  the  liberty,  from  time  to  time,  to  insert 
portions  of  it,  until  it  be  entirely  exhausted. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Sence  my  return  from  Frangistan,  the  current  of  my  existence 
flowed  more  like  the  waters  of  a  canal  than  those  of  a  river.  I 
have  been  allowed  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  tranquillity,  sealed  upon 
the  carpet  of  content ;  and  as  my  duties,  which  principally  con- 
sisted in  standing  before  the  king  at  slated  times,  and  saying 
**  Z^c/// —  Yes,''  and  "  Mmhaiitth — Praise  be  to  God  !"  at  projier 
intervals,  I  could  not  conq>lain  of  I  he  weight  of  responsibility- 
imposed  upon  me. 

I  lived  in  the  smallest  of  houses,  consisting  of  one  room,  a 
shoe  closet,  and  a  small  court ;  also  of  a  kitchen.  My  principal 
amusement  was  to  sit  in  my  room  and  look  into  my  court-yard, 
and,  as  one  must  think,  my  thoughts  frequently  would  run  upon 
my  travels,  upon  the  strange  things  which  I  h^id  seen,  and  upon 
the  individuals  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted.  My  heart 
would  soften  as  it  dwelt  upon  the  charms  of  the  moonfaced 
Bessy,  and  would  rouse  inlo  anger  when  I  reflected  that  she  was 
possessed  by  the  infidel  Figsby,  at  a  time  that  she  might  have 
been  the  head  of  the  harem  of  a  true  believer.  I  frequently  re- 
called to  mystlf  all  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  strange  nation  with 
which  I  had  lived,  and  compared  it  with  my  own.  I  brought 
to  mind  all  its  contrivances  to  be  happy,  its  House  of  Coni- 
tnons  and  its  House  of  Lords,  its  eternal  quarrels,  its  cryings 
after  ''justice  and  no  justice,"  and  its  dark  climate.  I  read 
over  my  journals,  and  thus  lived  my  life  over  again;  but  in 
proportion  as  years  passed  away,  so  I  thought  it  right,  in  re- 
lating my  adventures  to  my  countrymen,  t«>  diminish  the  niost 
wonderful  partsof my  narrative,  fori  fimnd  that,  had  I  not  done 
so,  1  should  have  been  set  down  as  the  greatest  liar  in  Persia. 
Truth  cannot  be  told  at  all  times,  —  that  m  a  common  saying; 
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but  now  I  found,  in  what  regarded  tlie  Francs,  that  truth  ought 
never  to  be  told.  When,  on  my  return  to  Persia,  I  informed  my 
country  men  I  hat  thi-ir  men  and  women  lived  together  promis- 
cuously,— that  every  body  drank  wine  and  ate  pork, — that  (hey 
never  prayed, — that  their  kings  danced,  and  that  they  had  no 
harems,  I  was  believed,  because  I  bad  many  to  confirm  what  I 
said  ;  but  now  that  I  stood  alone,  I  found  it  would  not  do  to 
venture  such  assertions,  for  whenever  I  did  I  was  always  told 
.  that  such  events  might  have  taken  place  when  I  was  in  FranjEfis- 
'tan,  but  that  now  Allah  was  great,  and  that  the  holy  Prophet 
could  not  allow  such  abotninations  tu  exist. 

Thf  news  of  the  death  of  tlie  King  of  England,  to  whom  I 
had  been  presented,  had  reached  tlie  ears  of  our  Shah ;  and  we 
were  informed  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  a  lord  of 
the  sea.  Years  passed  away,  with  all  their  various  events,  with- 
out much  intercourse  taking  place  between  Persia  and  Eng- 
land. Elngland  required  no  lunger  the  friendHhip  of  the  Shall, 
and  she  therefore  turned  us  over  to  the  Governor  of  India, 
for  which  she  duly  received  our  maledictions;  and  every  one 
who  knew  ujjon  what  a  footing  of  intimacy  the  two  nations  had 
stooii,  said,  as  he  spat  uptm  the  ground,  '*  Pooli  I  may  their 
bouse  be  ruined  !"  She  left  our  country  to  be  conquered,  our 
finest  provinces  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  never  once  put  her 
hand  out  to  help  us. 

However, J. //« A  buzurg  est! — God  is  great!  we  soon  found 
that  the  good  fortune  of  the  king  of  kings  had  not  forsaken 
him.  Rumours  began  to  be  sprt-ad  abroad  that  affairs  in  Eng- 
land were  in  a  bad  way.  Many  foreigners  l>ad  enlisted  them- 
selves in  the  Shah's  troops,  and  from  them  we  learned  that,  no 
doubt,  ere  lung  that  countiy  must  be  entirely  ruined,  for  great 
dangers  threatened  their  prescMit  king.  He  was  said  to  have  got 
into  the  possession  of  a  certain  rebellious  tribe,  whose  ultimate 
aim  was  to  set  up  a  new  sovereign,  called  *  People  Shah,'  and 
to  depose  him  and  his  dyna-.ty.  We  htard  thai  great  poverty 
reigned  in  that  land,  wliich  I  had  known  so  rich  and  prosper- 
ous;  and  that  every  dL'partment  in  the  state  had  been  so  re- 
duced, that  the  king  had  not  a  house  lo  live  in,  but  that  the 
nation  was  tjuurrelling  about  the  expense  of  building  him  one. 

W'^e  still  had  an  Englisli  ekhi  at  our  court,  but  he  enjoy- 
ed little  or  no  consideratiim  ;  and  tlie  news  of  the  poverty  of 
his  country  was  confirmed  to  us  by  what  we  learned  from  his 
secretaries.  Orders,  it  seems,  had  just  arrived  from  bis  court 
that  every  economy  should  be  observed  in  his  expenses  ;  and 
one  may  suppose  to  what  extent,  when  we  are  assured  that, 
by  way  of  saving  official  ink,  it  had  been  strictly  prohibited  to 
put  dots  lo  the  /s  or  strokes  to  the  'i  's.  Presents  of  all  sort« 
were  done  away  with  : — the  ambassador  would  not  even  receive 
the  common  present  of  a  water-melon,  lest  he  should  be  obliged 
to  send  one  in   return  ;  and   his  whole  conduct  seemed   more 
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directed  by  the  calculations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  like  a  mer* 
chant,  than  by  tbe  intercourse  of  courtesy  which  ought  to  take 
place  between  crowned  heads.  Some  wicked  infitlels  of  French 
would  whisper  abroad,  that  kings  in  Europe,  like  Soadi  at  Ta- 
briz, were  now  become  less  than  dogs,  and  that  therefore  their 
representatives  had  no  dij^nitics  to  represent ;  the  Entrlish  ekhi, 
however,  would  not  allow  tliis,  but  gave  us  other  reasons  for  the 
econouiv  practised  in  his  country,  stating  that,  although  every- 
one allowed  that  such  policy  was  full  of  mischief,  yet  that  it  was 
necessary  to  humour  the  whim  of  this  People  Shah,  who  aspired 
to  the  crown,  and  whose  despotism  was  greater  than  even  that  of 
our  famous  Nadir  Shuh. 

When  I  appeared  at  the  King's  Gate,  and  took  my  seat  among^ 
the  minor  officers  who  awaited  the  pre^sence  of  the  vizier  previ- 
ously to  his  going  before  the  Shall,  the  enemies  of  England, 
of  whom  there  were  many,  would  taunt  me  with  the  news 
spread  to  her  disadvantage,  for  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  Frangi 
myself. 

*'  After  all,"  said  one,  "  own,  O  Hajji !  that  these  Ingliz  are  an 
unclean  generation  ;  that  it  is  quite  lime  they  should  eat  their  j 
handful  of  abomination/* — *' We  are  tired  of  always  hearings 
them  lauded,""  said  another.  '*  Praise*!  be  the  Prophet !  that 
little  by  little  we  may  also  defile  their  fathers'*  graves,  and  point 
our  fingers  at  their  mothers." 

"  Why  address  me,  O  little  man  ?"  said  I.  "  Am  I  their  fa- 
ther, mother,  brother,  or  uncle,  that  you  address  me  ?—  It  was 
my  destiny  to  go  amotigst  them ;  it  was  my  destiny  to  come 
back.  A  fox  does  not  become  a  swine  because  he  goes  through 
the  ordure  of  the  sty  in  search  of  his  own  affairs.  Let  their 
houses  he  bankrupt,  let  their  fathers  grill  in  Jehanum — ^what  is 
that  to  me  ?"" 

"  What  words  are  these?"  said  a  third.  "Your  beard  has 
changed  its  colour.  What  are  become  of  your  guns  that  would 
reach  from  Tehran  to  Kom  placed  side  by  side,  or  to  Ispahan 
placed  lengthwise  ?  Wliere  now  are  your  ships  that  spout  more 
fire  than  Demawand,  and  your  women  like  houris  that  can  read 
and  write  like  men  of  the  law  ?  Formerly  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  like  Francs ;  now  you  look  upon  them  as  dirt.*^ 

Had  1  persisted  in  upholding  my  Ingliz  friends,  now  that  the 
tide  hatl  turned  against  them,  I  should  have  done  them  no  good, 
and  myself  harm  ;  therefore  I  applied  the  cotton  of  deafness  to 
tile  ear  of  unwillingness.  Most  true,  however,  it  was  that  they 
daily  lost  in  public  estimation;  and  rumours  of  the  approaching 
downfal  of  English  power  and  prosperity  came  to  us  from  so 
many  quarters,  that  we  could  not  do  otherwise  than  believe  them. 
Whenever  an  Englishman  now  appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was 
called  pig  with  impunity;  and,  instead  of  tUn  bastinado  which 
the  man  who  so  insulted  him  formerly  was  wont  to  get,  he  now 
was  left  to  repeat  the  insult  at  his  leisure. 
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The  fact  principally  urged  was,  that  a  disorder  had  broken 
out  amonffst  them,  which  affected  the  brain  more  than  any  other 
organ  ;  that  it  had  taken  possession  of  higli  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  master  and  servant ;  and  raged  with  such  violence,  that  it 
was  almost  dangerous  to  go  amongst  them,  altJiough  strangers 
were  »aid  not  to  catch  it.  It  was  neither  cholera,  plague,  nor 
heart-ache,  and  could  not  be  assimilated  to  any  known  disorder 
in  the  East.  We  have  no  name  for  it  in  Persia  ;  in  England  it 
is  called  Keform  ;  and,  as  it  had  suddenly  attacked  the  country 
when  in  a  state  of  great  health  and  prosperity,  it  was  supposed 
that  some  one  great  evil  eye  had  struck  it,  and  that  therefore  no 
one  could  foresee  what  might  be  its  mischievous  results. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Whii-st  seated  one  morning  in  my  room,  inspecting  my  face 
in  my  looking-glass  and  combing  my  beard,  preparatory  to 
going  to  the  daily  selam  before  the  king,  and  thanking  Allah 
from  ihe  bottom  of  my  heart  for  being  secure  in  my  mediocrity 
from  all  the  storms  and  dangers  of  public  life,  a  loud  knock- 
ing at'  my  gate  announced  a  visiter  of  no  small  importance. 
My  servant,  for  I  kept  one,  quickly  opened  it,  and  I  soon  was 
greeted  by  the  atlam  nl  aikum  of  one  of  the  royal  ferashes, 
who  exclaimed,  **  The  Shah  wants  you." 

So  unusual  a  summons  first  startled,  then  alarmed  me.  A 
thousand  apprehensions  rushed  through  my  mind  as  quick  as 
lightning,  for  on  such  occasions  in  Persia  one  always  appre« 
bends— one  never  hoi)e8.  However,  I  immediately  gave  the 
usual  "*  Becheihrn ! —  Upon  my  eyes  be  it  I'"  and  prepared  to 
obey  his  command.  "  Can  1  have  said  *  Ihiir  in  the  wrong 
place,**  thought  I,  "at  the  last  selam  ?  or  did  I  perchance  ex- 
claim *  InshaUah — Please  God,*  instead  of  saying  ^  Mushnllah 
— Praise  be  to  God  V  Allah  only  knows,""  thouglit  I,  shrugging 
up  my  shoulders,  "  for  1  am  sure  I  do  not.  Whatever  has  hap- 
peneJ,  Klioda  is  merciful!" 

I  followed  the  ferash,  but  could  gain  no  intelligence  from  him 
which  could  in  the  least  clear  up  my  doubts.  One  thing  I  dis- 
covered, which  was  that  no J'elek,  or  sticks,  had  been  displayed  in 
the  Shah's  presence  as  preparatory  to  a  bastinado ;  and  so  far  I 
felt  safe. 

The  Shah  was  seated  in  the  guiistan^  or  rose-garden ;  the 
grand  vizier  stood  before  him,  as  well  as  Mirza  Firooz,  my  old 
master.  When  I  appeared,  all  my  apprehensions  vanished,  for 
with  a  good-natured  voice  the  king  ordered  me  to  approach.  I 
made  my  most  profound  bow»  and  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
marble  basin  without  my  shoes. 

The  king  said,  '^  MuihaUak!  the  Hajji  is  still  a  khoolffuan 
— a  fine  youth  ;  he  is  a  good  servant.^ 
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Upon  hearing  these  ominous  words,  I  immediately  felt  that 
some  very  objectionable  service  was  about  to  be  required  of  me. 
I  answered, 

"  May  the  shadow  of  the  centre  of  the  universe  never  be  less  ! 
Whatever  your  slave  can  do  he  will^  by  his  head  and  by  his 
eyes.*^ 

After  consulting  with  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  fitanding  in 
the  apartment  in  which  the  King  was  seated^  his  majesty  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Hajji,  we  require  zeal,  activity,  and  intelligence  at  your 
hands.  Matters  of  high  import  to  the  state  of  Persia  demand 
that  one,  the  master  of  wit,  the  lord  of  exfierience,  and  the  leady 
in  eloquence,  should  immediately  depart  from  our  presence,  in 
order  to  seek  that  of  our  brother  the  King  of  England,  You 
are  the  man  we  have  selected  ;  you  must  be  on  horseback  as  soon 
as  a  fortunate  hour  occurs,  and  make  your  way  chappari  —  as  a 
courier,  to  the  gate  of  power  in  London." 

With  my  thanks  for  so  high  an  honour  sticking  in  my  throat, 
I  knelt  down,  and  kissed  the  ground;  but  if  any  one  present 
had  been  skilful  in  detecting  the  meaning  of  looks,  surely  he 
would  have  read  dismay  and  disappointment  in  mine, 

"  It  is  plain,""  said  the  Shah,  turning  towards  the  vizier  and 
Mirza  Firooz  occasionally  as  he  spoke,  "  from  all  that  has  been 
reported  to  us,  that  England,  as  it  is  now,  is  not  that  England 
of  whose  riches,  power,  and  prosptrity  so  much  has  been  said. 
It  has  had  its  day.  It  is  falling  fast  into  decay.  Its  men  are 
rebellious.  Its  ancient  dynasty  ere  this  may  have  been  sup- 
planted by  another,  and  its  king  a  houseless  wanderer,** 

*'  Belli!  belli r  said  the  vizier  and  Mirza  Firooz. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  continued  the  Shah,  "you  must  acquaint 
the  king,  my  brother,  if  such  he  still  be,  that  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  kings  is  open  to  all  the  world  ;  it  is  an 
asylum  to  kings  as  well  as  to  beggars;  the  needy  find  a  roof, 
and  the  hungry  food.  Should  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  as  we  hear 
they  are  likely  to  do,  throw  him  on  the  world,  tell  him  he  will 
find,  a  corner  to  sit  in  near  our  threshold;  no  one  shall  molest 
him.  He  shall  enjoy  his  own  customs,  saving,  always,  eating 
the  unclean  beast;  wine  shall  behave,  and  he  will  be  allowed 
to  import  his  own  wives.  He  may  sit  on  chairs,  shave  whatever 
parts  of  his  body  he  likes,  wear  a  shawl  coat,  diamond-headed 
daggers,  and  gold-headed  furnituie  to  his  horse.  Upon  all 
these  different  heads  make  his  mind  perfectly  ea.sy." 

*'  Upon  my  eyes  be  it !"  I  exclaimed,  with  the  profoundest 
resj>ecf, 

**  In  the  next  place, "said  the  king,  '•  we  have  long  heard  that 
England  possesses  a  famous  general,  a  long-tried  and  faithfid 
servant  to  his  king.  If  he  be  a  good  servant,  he  will  .stick  by 
his  master  in  hia  distress.  You  must  see  him,  Hujji,  and  tell 
him  from  the  lips  of  the  king  of  kings  that  he  will  be  welcome 
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in  Persia;    that  he   will  find  protection    at  our   stirrup,  and* 

ImfwUtih !  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  face  white  before  us. 

Whatever  else  is  necessary  to  our  service  will  be  explained  to 

I  you  by  our  grand  vizier/'  said  the  Shah  ;  and  then,  after  making 

'  me  a  few  more  complimentary  speeches,  I  was  dismissed. 

When  I  left  the  presence,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
Shah  must  be  mad  to  send  me  upon  so  long  a  journey  upon  so 
I  strange  an  expedition  ;  and  1  inferred  that  there  must  be  sonie- 
thinp  more  in  it  tfian  met  the  eye.  1  was  not  mistaken.  No 
sooner  had  the  grand  vizier  been  dismissed  than  he  called  me 
into  his  k/ieluet^  «»r  secret  chamber,  and  there  unfolded  to  me 
the  true  object  of  my  mission. 

**  It  is  plain,"  said  he,  with  the  most  unmoved  gravity,  **  that 
the  graves  of  these  infidels  have  been  defiled,  and  that  ere  long 
there  will  be  an  end  of  them  and  their  prosperity.  We  must 
take  advantage  of  their  distress.  Much  may  be  done  by  wis- 
dom. In  the  first  place,  Hajji,  we  shall  get  penknives  and 
broad-cloth  for  nothing,  that  is  quite  clear;  then,  spying- 
glasses  and  chandeliers,  for  which  they  are  also  famous,  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  ;  and — who  knows  P — wc  may  obtain  the  work- 
men who  manufactured  them,  and  thus  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
infidels.  All  this  will  mainly  depend  on  your  sagacity.  Then 
the  Shah,  who  has  long  desired  to  possess  some  English  slaves 
in  his  harem,  has  thought  that  this  will  be  an  excellent  moment 
to  procure  some,  and  you  will  be  commissioned  to  buy  as  many 
as  you  can  procure  at  reasonable  prices.  Upon  the  breaking  up 
of  communities  at  the  death  of  kings  and  governors,  we  have  al- 
ways found,  both  in  Iran  and  Turkey,  that  slaves  and  virgins 
were  to  be  bought  for  almost  nothing ;  and,  no  doubt,  that 
must  be  the  case  among  Francs,*' 

1  was  bewildered  at  all  I  heard  ;  and  thus  at  once  to  be  traus- 
formed  from  a  mere  sitter  in  a  corner  to  an  active  agent  in  a 
foreign  country,  made  my  liver  drop,  and  turned  my  face  up- 
bide  down. 

'*  But,  in  the  name  of  Allah,**  said  I,  "is  it  quite  certain  that 
this  ruin  is  going  on  in  England?  I  have  not  read  that  wise 
people  rightly,  if  so  suddenly  they  can  allow  themselves  to  be 
involved  in  misery."" 

**  What  words  are  these  ?"  said  the  vizier.  *'  Everybody 
speaks  of  it  as  the  only  thing  certain  in  the  world.  Their  own 
e/chi  here  allows  it,  and  informs  everybixly  that  a  great  change 
is  going  to  take  place  in  his  government.  And  is  it  not  plain, 
that,  if  under  their  last  government  they  have  reached  the 
height  of  prosperity,  a  change  must  lead  them   to  adversity  ?" 

**  We  shall  see,*^  said  I ;  *"  at  all  events,  I  am  the  Shah's  ser- 
vant ;   whatever  he  ordura  I  am  bound  to  obey." 

"his  evident  the  good  fortune  of  that  c«UDtrv»'^  exclaimed 
Mirza  Firooz,  who  was  present  also,  **  has  turned  ever  since  it 
abandoned  Persia  to  follow  its  own   selfish  views.      Did   1  nt>t 
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tenance,  yet  his  brow  portrays  some  anxious  cares,  arising  from  in- 
ordinate vanity  ;  and  those  furrows  on  the  forehead  show  that,  fortu- 
nate as  he  may  have  been,  anibition  would  sonietinies  ruffle  hisplWow. 

"Dulcet  was  of  a  low  origin,  and  \us  education  had  been  much  neg- 
lected ;  however,  he  possessed  a  good  Hgure,  handsome  features,  and 
a  tolerable  share  of  impudence.  When  an  apothecary's  apprentice, 
his  advantageous  points  had  been  perceived  by  a  discriminating 
duchess,  who  sent  htm  to  Aberdeen  to  graduate  ;  and  shortly  atler 
his  return,  lie  was  introduced  to  royalty  and  fashion.  Aware  of  the 
fickleness  of  Fortune,  and  well  acijuainted  with  the  miseries  that 
attend  her  frowns,  he  displayed  a  lact  in  courting  the  beldame'* 
favour  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  experienctd  and 
canntf  emigrant  from  the  Land  of  rV/A^ea  roving  over  the  world  in  search 
of  bread.  He  commenced  his  career  by  courting  the  old  and  the 
ugly  of  the  fair  sex,  and  devoting  his  /tetits  s(/ins  to  all  the  little 
urchins  whom  he  was  called  to  attend.  Handsome  women  he  well 
knew  were  satiated  with  adulation,  whereas  flattery  was  a  god- send 
to  those  ladies  who  were  not  so  advantageously  gifted:  these  be 
complimented  on  their  intellectual  superiority,  their  enlightened 
mind,  '  that  in  itself  contains  the  living  fountains  oi'  beauteous  and 
sublime.'  Though  the  object  of  his  attentions  never  opened  a  book, 
save  and  excepting  the  Lady's  MagazinCt  or  read  any  thing  but  ac- 
counts of  fashionable /rofflj,  offences,  and  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages in  the  newspapersj  he  would  discourse  upon  literature  and  arts, 
bring  them  publications  as  intelligible  to  them  as  a  Hebrew  Talmud, 
ask  their  opinion  of  every  new  novel  or  celebrated  painting, — any  po- 
pular opera  or  favourite  performer.  If  the  lady  had  children,  the 
ugliest  little  toad  was  called  an  angel ;  and  such  of  the  imps  who  had 
been  favoured  by  nature  in  cross-breeding,  he  would  swear  were  the 
image  of  their  mother.  To  court  the  creatures,  he  constantly  gave 
them  sugar-plums  (which  afforded  the  double  advantage  of  ministering 
to  their  gluttony  and  to  his  friend  the  apothecary)  ;  while  he  presented 
them  with /jr<?Ci';/ little  books  of />;rfwre*,  and  ntVc  toys.  He  had,  more- 
over, a  happy  knack  of  squeezing  out  a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye  whenever  the  brat  roared  from  pain  or  perversity;  and  on 
those  occasions  he  would  screw  his  eyes  until  the  crystal  drop  was 
made  to  fall  upon  the  mother's  alabaster  hand.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  the  whole  coterie  rang  with  the  extreme  sensibility,  the  excellent 
heart  of  the  dear  doctor,  who  had  saved  the  darling's  liic,  although 
nothing  had  ailed  the  sweet  pel  but  un  over-stufling. 

"Another  quality  recommended  him  to  female  protection.  Husbands 
and  fathers  he  ever  considered  as  intruders  in  a  consultation  :  he  mere- 
ly looked  upon  them  as  the  bankers  of  the  ladies.  It  is  true  that,  after 
a  domestic  breeze,  his  visits  were  sometimes  dispensed  with  for  a  short 
time;  but  dreadful  hysterics,  that  kept  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar 
both  night  and  day,  soon  brought  back  the  doctor,  who  was  the  only 
person  who  knew  my  /adt/'at  constitution,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
lady's  lord  was  loo  luippy  to  take  his  hat  and  seek  a  refuge  at  Crock- 
ford's,  or  some  otlier  consolatory  refuge  from  nerves.  U  was  certainly 
true  that  Dulcet  had  made  many  important  discoveries  in  the  treatment 
of  ladies'  affectionfi.  For  instance,  he  had  ascertained  that  a  pair  of 
bays  were  more  efl'ectual  in  curing  spasms,  than  chestnuts  or  greys, 
uuleas  his  patient  preterred  them.    Then,  again,  he  was  convinced  that 
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Rundell  and  Bridge  kept  better  remedies  than  Savory  and  Moore  i 
a  box  at  the  Opera  was  an  infallible  cure  for  a  head -ache ;  and  the  air 
of  Brightoti  was  absolytely  necessary  when  its  salutary  effects  were 
increased  by  the  breatli  of  Royalty.  Cartl»  he  looked  upon  as  in- 
dispensable, to  prevent  ladies  from  taking  laudanum  ;  and  a  successful 
game  oi'  ecurt^  was  ai?.  effectual  an  opiate,  as  extract  of  lettuce, — one 
of  his  most  favourite  drugs. 

"  In  this  career  of  prosperity,  a  circumstance  arose  that  for  a  time 
damped  his  ardour.  Dulcet  had  attended  an  East  Indian  widow/the 
wealthy  relict  of  a  civil  servant  of  the  Company.  Her  hand  and  for- 
tune would  have  enabled  the  doctor  to  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and 
all  the  nasty  little  brats  whom  he  idolised  after  it.  He  had  succeed- 
ed in  becoming  a  great  favourite.  The  disconsoiate  lady  could  not 
eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  without  f^iving  him  his  guinea.  She  scarcely 
knew  at  what  end  she  was  to  break  an  egg,  or  how  many  grains  of 
salt  she  coutd  safely  put  in  it,  without  his  opinion;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  was  a  certain  colonel  an  old  friend  of  her  former  husband,  who 
was  a  constant  visitor,  and  who  seemed  to  share  with  her  medical 
attendant  the  lady's  confidence.  Though  Dulcet  ordered  her  not  to 
receive  visitors  when  in  a  nervous  state,  somehow  or  other  the  colo- 
nel had  been  admitted.  On  such  occasions  he  would  shake  his  head 
in  the  most  sapient  manner,  and  observe  that  the  pulse  was  much 
agitated;  but  he  did  not  dare  forbid  these  (to  him)  dangerous  visits, 
end  therefore  endeavoured  to  attain  his  ends  by  a  more  circuitous 
route,  and  gain  lime  until  the  colonel's  departure  for  Bengal  afforded 
him  the  vantage-ground  of  absence.  The  witJow  would  sometimes 
com[jlain  of  her  moping  and  lonely  life.  On  these  occasions  Dulcet 
would  delicately  hint  that  at  some  fat itre  period  a  change  of  condition 
might  be  desirable,  and  the  widow  would  then  sigh  deeply,  and  per- 
chance shed  a  few  tears,  (whether  from  the  recollection  of  her  dear 
departed  husband,  or  the  idea  of  the  '  futurr  period'  of  this  change 
of  condition, — -Afuturiti/  which  was  jfiwe  </i>,  1  cannot  pretend  to  say); 
but  the  doctor  strove  to  impress  upon  her  mind,  that  in  \\fir  present 
delicate  state,  the  cares  of  a  family,  the  pangsof  absence,  ihe  turmoil 
of  society,  would  shake  her  *  too  lender  frame'  to  very  atoms,  while 
the  slightest  shadow  of  an  unkind  shade  would  break  her  sensitive 
heart;  whereas  a  tcetle  tranfjuillity  woidd  soon  restore  her  to  that  so- 
ciety of  which  she  was  considered  ihe  brightest  ornament!  And  then 
the  sigh  would  become  still  deeper,  and  the  tears  would  trickle  down 
her  pallid  cheek  with  increased  rapidity,  until  Dulcet  actually  fancied 
that  *  the  Heaven-moving  pearls'  were  not  beaded  in  sorrow,  but 
were  '  shed  from  nature  like  a  kindly  shower.'  Still  he  knew  the 
sex  too  well  to  venture  u^non  so  delicate  a  subject  as  matrimonial  con- 
solation; and  he,  with  no  little  reluctance,  parted  with  a  few  fees  to 
obtain  some  intelligence  regarding  the  lady's  toilet-tltoughts  and  con- 
versation with  her  favourite  woman,  a  certain  cunning  abiguil  tuimed 
Mercer.  Mercer  was  if  course  subject  to  nervous  jiiTections,  which 
she  caught  from  her  mistress ;  and  Dulcet  was  as  kind  to  the  maid 
OS  to  htr  lady,  well  knowing  that  as  no  hero  is  a  great  man  in  the 
^ye&  of  his  valet,  no  widow  was  crystalised  with  her  waiting-maid. 
The  vigils  of  the  colonel  had  not  been  as  frequent  as  usual ;  nay, 
Dulcet  fancied  that  he  was  received  with  some  coolness,  and  on  thiA 
important  matter  Mercer  was  prudently  consulted.    The  result  of  the 
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conference  fully  confirrned  the  doctor's  fondest  hopes ;  for  he  learnt 
from  Mercer  that  *  her  niissits  Fiked  him  ahove  all  things,  and  was  ne- 
ver by  no  means  half  as  fond  of  the  colonel,  as  she  knew  for  certain 
that  iho«e  soldier-officers  Avcre  not  hettcr  than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
there  were  red-rags  on  every  bush.'  This  communication,  although 
made  with  cockney  vulgarity,  had  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  the 
doctor  than  had  he  heard  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  ;  and  he  could  have 
embraced  the  girl  with  delight  and  gratitude  had  he  dared  it, — but 
she  was  handsomer  than  her  mistress:  he,  moreover,  fancied  tliatsuch 
a  condescensiora  might  tempt  the  girl's  vanity  to  boast  of  the  favour; 
but  he  gave  her  something  more  substantial  than  a  kiss, — a  diamond 
ring  that  graced  his  little  finger,  and  which  he  always  displayed  to 
advantage  when  feeling  a  tender  pulse. 

*'  Dulcet  now  altered  his  plan  of  can^patgn,  redoubletl  his  assiduity, 
assured  the  widow  that  she  was  fast  recovering  her  pristine  strength 
and  healthy  glow,  and  recommended  her  to  shorten  the  •  futurity 
of  the  period'  he  had  alluded  to;  assuring  her  that  now  the  cares 
ofn  family  would  give  her  occupation,  and  society  once  more  would 
liuil  hvr  presence  with  delight.  In  her  sweet  smiles  of  satisfaction 
he  Tvml  nii*  tuhire  bliss  and  independence.  The  colonel  never  came 
1o  the  house;  and,  one  day,  our  doctor  was  on  the  point  of  declaring 
Ihr  pmily  and  the  wnrnrth  oC  his  aflection,  when  the  widow  rendered 
the  «vn\>ul  ntvtili'i'*.  inlbrming  him  that  she  had  resolved  to  follow  his 
f,in*f  .m/<"««v,  and  tliat  llie  ensuing  week  she  was  to  be  married  to  the 
4  Ml  uhi  I  ^  u  ho  hittl  ^tmf-  down  into  the  country  to  regulate  his  af- 
t\m;  Till- hl4)M  (til  xipcm  Dulcet  like  an  apoplexy.  Prudence  made 
hini  ciHuval  tlu-  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  and  even  induced 
hitM  to  be  present  at  the  wedding-breakfast;  though  his  appetite 
wtia  doubly  impaired  when  he  found  that  Miss  Mercer  had  married 
the  colonerK  vulet,  and  he  beheld  his  diamond  guarding  her  wed- 
ding-ring, while  an  ironical  smile  showed  him,  what  little  faith  was 
In  be  reposed  in  ladies*  women. 

•'The  report  of  this  adventure  entertained  the  town  for  nine  days  ; 
but  on  the  tenth,  through  the  patronage  of  his  protectresses,  Dulcet 
wuN  dubbed  a  knight,  and  soon  after  married  a  cheesemonger's 
daughter,  ugly  enough  to  have  a  hereditary  claim  to  virtue  ;  but  who 
possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and  was  most  anxious  to  become  a  lady," 

The  lihruriim  was  proceeding  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  next 
l)ermjnuf(e,  a  Dr.  Cleaver,  when  the  bell  rung  for  dinner,  and  we 
adjourned  our  illustrations  until  the  following  morning, 
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V\'ho  would  recal  departed  days  and  years 
To  tread  again  the  rlark  and  cheerless  road, 
Which,  leading  through  tliis  gloomy  vale  of  tears, 
His  weary  feet  m  pain  and  toil  havv  trod  ! 
I  '\e  felt  the  biltimess  of  gritf — 1  Vc  shed 
Sut'li  tPiirs  as  only  wretched  mortals  pour, 
And  wj!«li'd  nmi)r»)>  the  calm  and  quiet  dead 
To  fiorl  my  sorrows  and  ray  sufferin'^so'er; 
Yet  firm  in  hear!  :iiid  hopf  I  stdl  bear  up, 
And  onwurd  siecr  luy  course — a  true  "  J<lare-up." 


StOMA. 
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BY    "  BOZ/' 

CHAPTER   L 

THS  PANTOMIME   OF    LIFE. 

Bbporb  we  plunge  headlong  into  this  paper,  let  us  at  once 
confess  to  a  fondness  for  pantomimes — to  a  gentle  sympathy 
with  clowns  and  pantaloons — to  an  unqualified  admiration  of 
harlequins  and  columbines — to  a  chaste  delight  in  every  action 
of  their  brief  existence,  varied  and  many-coloured  as  those 
actions  are,  and  inconsistent  though  they  occasionally  be  with 
those  rit^id  and  formal  rules  of  propriety  which  re<rulate  the 
proceedings  of  meaner  and  less  comprehensive  minds.  We 
revel  in  pantomimes — not  because  they  dazzle  one's  eyes  with 
tinsel  and  gold  leaf;  not  because  they  present  to  us,  once  again, 
the  well-beloved  chalked  faces,  and  goggle  eyes  of  our  child- 
hood ;  not  even  because,  like  Chriistnias-day,  and  I'welfih- night, 
and  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  one's  own  birth-day,  they  come  to  us 
but  once  a-year ; — our  attachment  is  founded  on  a  graver  and  a 
very  different  reason.  A  pantomime  is  to  us  a  mirror  of  life; 
nay  more,  we  maintain  that  it  is  so  to  audiences  generally,  al- 
,  though  they  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  that  this  very  circum- 
'  stance  is  the  secret  cause  of  their  amusement  and  delight. 

Let  us  take  a  slight  example.  The  scene  is  a  street:  an 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  large  face  and  strorgly  marked  fea- 
tures, appears.  His  countenance  beams  with  a  sunny  smile, 
and  a  perpetual  dimple  is  on  Ids  broad  red  cheek.  He  is  evi- 
dently an  opulent  elderly  gentleman,  comfortable  in  circum- 
stances, and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  adornment  of  his  person,  for  he  is  richly,  not  to  say  gaudily 
dressed;  and  that  he  indulges  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  may  be  inferred  from  the  joyous  and  oily 
manner  in  which  he  rubs  his  stomach,  by  way  of  inforniing  the 
audience  that  he  is  going  home  lo  dinner.  In  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  in  the  fancied  security  of  wealth,  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  <.tf  all  the  good  things  of  life,  the  elderly  gentle- 
man suddenly  loses  his  fooling,  and  stunil)les.  How  the  au- 
dience roar !  He  is  set  upon  by  a  noisy  and  nfHcious  crowd, 
who  buftet  and  cuff  him  unmercifully.  They  scream  with  de- 
light !  Every  time  the  elderly  gentleman  struggles  to  get  up, 
his  relentless  persecutors  knock  him  down  again-  The  specta- 
tors are  convulsed  with  merriment  I  Antl  when  at  last  the 
elderly  gentleman  does  get  up,  and  staggers  away,  dcspoileil  of 
hat,  wig,  and  clothing,  himself  battered  to  pieces,  and  his  watch 
and  money  gone,  they  are  exhausted  with  laughter,  and  express 
their  merriment  and  admiration  in  rounds  of  upplausf. 

Is  this  like  life  .*'  Change  the  scene  to  any  real  street ; — to 
the  Stock   Exchange,  or  the   City   banker's;    the   merchant's 


counting  house,  or  even  the  tradesman's  shop.  See  any  one  of 
ihese  men  fall, — the  more  suddenly,  and  the  nearer  the  zenith 
of  his  pride  and  riches,  the  better.  What  a  wild  hallo  is  raised 
over  his  prostrate  carcase  by  the  shouting  mob ;  how  they 
whoop  and  veil  as  he  lies  humbled  beneath  them  !  Mark  hoMr 
eagerly  they  set  upon  him  when  he  is  down ;  and  how  they 
mock  and  deride  him  as  he  slinks  away.  Why,  it  is  the  pan- 
tomime to  the  very  letter. 

Of  all  the  pantomimic  dramatis  personoB,  we  consider  the 
{mntaloon  the  most  worthless  and  debauched.  Independent  of 
the  dislike  one  naturally  feels  at  seeing  a  gentleman  of  his  years 
engaged  in  pursuits  highly  unbecoming  his  gravity  and  time 
of  life,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
treacherous,  worldly-minded  old  villain,  constatitly  enticing  his 
younger  companion,  the  clown,  into  acts  of  fraud  or  petty 
larceny,  and  generally  standing  aside  to  watch  the  result  of  the 
enterprise:  if  it  be  successful,  he  never  forgets  to  return  for  his 
share  of  the  spoil;  but  if  it  turn  out  a  failure,  he  generally 
retires  with  remarkable  caution  and  expedition,  and  keeps 
carefully  aloof  until  the  affair  has  blown  over.  His  amorous 
profH'n^ities,  too,  are  eminently  disagreeable ;  and  his  mode  of 
addrt's>ing  ladies  in  the  open  street  at  noon-day  is  downright 
improper,  being  usually  ncitlier  more  nor  less  than  a  perceptible 
ticKling  of  the  aforesaid  ladies  in  the  waist,  after  committing 
which,  he  starts  back,  manifestly  ashamed  (as  well  he  may  be} 
of  his  own  indecoi  uni  and  temerity  ;  continuing,  nevertheless,  to 
(igle  and  beckon  to  them  from  a  distance  in  a  very  unpleasant 
and  immoral  manner. 

Is  there  any  man  who  cannot  count  a  dozen  pantaloons  in  his 
own  st)eial  circle  ?  Is  there  any  man  who  has  not  seen  them 
•warming  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  on  a  sunshiny  day  or  a 
sumnver's  evening,  going  through  the  last-named  pantomimic 
fculs  with  as  much  liquorish  energy,  and  as  total  an  absence  of 
rcMM've,  as  if  they  were  on  the  very  stage  itself?  We  can  tell 
upmi  our  fingers  a  dozen  pantaloons  of  our  acquaintance  at  this 
moment — capital  pantaloons,  who  have  been  performing  all 
kiiuU  of  strange  freaks,  to  the  great  amusement  of  their  friends 
tuul  ac(|uaintance,  for  years  past;  and  who  to  this  day  are 
ninking  such  comical  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  be  young  and 
ih»M»lute,  that  all  beholders  are  like  to  die  with  laughter. 

Tuki?  lliat  old  gciitteman  who  has  just  emerged  from  the 
(\tje  tie  t Europe  in  the  Haymarket,  where  he  has  been  dining 
Hi  the  ex  pen  he  of  the  young  man  upon  town  with  whom  he 
nhtikex  hands  as  they  part  at  the  door  of  the  tavern.  The 
tiire\'ti'd  warnilh  of  that  shake  of  the  hand,  the  courteous  nod, 
\\w  *'hviou»  recollection  of  the  dinner,  the  savoury  flavour  of 
wliit^h  r«till  hangs  upon  his  lips,  are  all  characteristics  of  his 
Ur»M»l  prototype.  He  hobbles  away  humming  an  opera  tune, 
and    Ivurlnig  his  cunc  to   and   fro,   with  aflected  carelessness. 
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Suddenly  lie  stops — 'tis  at  the  iiiilliner''s  window.  He  peeps 
through  one  of  the  large  panes  of  glass;  and  his  view  of  the 
ladies  within  being  obstructed  by  the  Indian  shawls,  directs  his 
attentions  to  the  young  girl  with  the  bandbox  in  her  hand,  who 
is  gazing  in  at  the  window  also.  See  !  he  draws  beside  her. 
He  coughs;  she  turns  away  from  him.  He  draws  near  her 
again;  she  disregards  him.  He  gleefully  chucks  her  under 
the  chin,  and,  retreating  a  few  steps,  nods  and  beckons  with 
fantastic  grimaces,  while  the  girl  bestows  a  contemptuous  and 
supercilious  look  upon  his  wrinkled  visage.  She  turns  away 
with  a  flounce,  and  the  old  genlleman  trots  after  her  with  a 
toothless  chuckle.     The  pantaloon  to  the  life  1 

But  the  close  resemblance  which  the  clowns  of  the  stage  bear 
to  those  of  evcry-day  life,  is  perfectly  extraordinary.  Some 
people  talk  with  a  sigh  of  the  decline  of  pantomime,  and  mur- 
mur in  low  and  dismal  tones  the  name  of  Grinialdi-  We  mean 
no  disparagement  to  the  worthy  and  excellent  old  man  when  we 
say»  that  this  is  downright  nonsense.  Clowns  that  beat  Gri- 
maldi  all  to  nothing  turn  up  every  day,  and  nobody  patronises 
them — more  's  the  pity  I 

*'  I  know  who  you  mean,""  says  some  dirty-faced  patron  of 
Mr.  Osbaldistoiie''s,  laying  down  the  Miscellany  when  he  has 
got  thus  fur;  and  bestowing  upon  vacancy  a  most  knowing 
glance:  *'you  mean  0.  J.  Smith  as  did  Ouy  Fawkes,  and 
George  Biirnwell,  at  the  Garden."  The  dirty-faced  gentleman 
has  hardly  uttered  the  words,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  a  young 
gentleman  in  no  shirt  collar  and  a  Petersliam  coat.  **  No,  n:)," 
says  the  young  gentleman  ;  "  he  means  Brown,  King,  and 
•Gibson  of  the  'J^elphi."  Now,  with  great  deference  both  to 
the  first-named  gentleman  with  the  dirty  face,  and  the  last- 
named  genlleman  in  the  non-existing  shirt  collar,  we  du  tmt 
mean,  either  the  performer,  who  so  grotesquely  burlesqued  the 
Popish  conspirator,  or  the  three  unchangcables  who  have  been 
dancing  the  same  dance  under  different  imposing  titles,  and 
doing  the  same  thing  under  various  high-sounding  names  for 
some  five  or  six  years  last  past.  We  have  no  stjoner  made  this 
avowal  than  the  public,  who  have  hitherto  been  silent  witnesses 
of  the  dispute,  inquire  what  on  earth  it  is  we  do  mean ;  and, 
with  becoming  respect,  we  proceed  to  tell  them. 

It  is  very  well  known  to  all  play-goers  and  pantomime-seers, 
that  the  scenes  in  which  a  theatrical  clown  is  at  the  very  height 
of  his  glory  are  those  which  are  described  in  the  play-bills  as 
**  Cheesemonger's  shop,  and  Crockery  warehouse,"  or  *'  Tailor*8 
shop,  and  Mrs.  Quetrtable*s  boarding-house,"  or  places  bearing 
some  such  title,  where  the  great  fun  of  the  thing  consists  in  the 
hero's  taking  lodgings  which  he  has  not  (he  slightest  intention 
of  paying  for,  or  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences,  or  abs- 
tracting the  stock-in-trade  of  the  respectable  shopkeeper  next 
door,  or  robbing  warehouse-porters  as  they  pass  under  his  win- 
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dow,  or,  to  shorten  the  catalogue,  in  bis  swindling  everybody  he 
possibly  can  ;  it  only  remaining  to  be  observed,  that  the  more 
extensive  the  swindling  is,  and  the  more  barefaced  the  impu- 
dence of  the  swindler,  the  greater  the  rapture  and  ecstasy  of 
the  audience.  Now,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  precisely 
this  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  real  life  day  after  day,  and  nobody 
sees  the  humour  of  it.  Let  us  illustrate  our  position  by  de- 
tailing the  plot  of  this  portion  of  the  pantomime — not  of  the 
theatre,  but  of  life. 

The  Honourable  Captain  Fitz-Whisker  Fiercy,  attended  by 
his  livery-servant  Do'em, — ^a  most  respectable  servant  to  look  at, 
who  has  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  Captain's  family, — 
views,  treats  for,  and  ultimately  obtains  possession  of,  the  un- 
furnished house,  such  a  number,  such  a  street.  All  the  trades- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  agonies  of  competition  for  the 
captain^s  custom  ;  the  captain  is  a  gtx)d-natured,  kind-hearted, 
easy  man,  and,  to  avoid  being  the  cause  of  disappointment  to 
any,  he  most  handsomely  gives  orders  to  all.  Hampers  of 
wine,  baskets  of  provisions,  cart-Umds  of  furniture,  boxes  of 
jewellery,  supplies  of  luxuries  of  the  costliest  description,  flock 
ttt  the  lioiisr  t»f  the  Htmourable  Captain  Fitz-Whisker  Fiercy, 
where  (lu-y  jhv  received  with  the  utmost  readiness  by  the  highly 
rt^Hpiviulilc  DoVm  ;  while  the  Captain  himself  struts  and  swag- 
ijrr^  nlrout  with  that  compound  air  of  conscious  superiority,  and 
uiMirral  hliMul-thirstiness,  which  a  military  captain  should  al- 
WMV.  ai*'l  tl*"^'^  inosl  limes  wear,  to  the  admiration  and  terror 
lit  plehrian  men.  But  the  tradesmen's  backs  are  no  sooner 
tnrnril,  than  the  captain,  with  all  the  eccentricity  of  a  mighty 
M)hid,  and  assisted  by  the  faithful  DoVm,  whose  devoted  fidelity 
Ift  mil  the  least  touching  part  of  his  character,  disposes  of  every- 
ihmg  In  great  advantage;  for,  although  the  articles  fetch  small 
•luntx,  Miill  they  are  sold  considerably  above  cost  price,  the  cost 
1(1  the  captain  having  been  nothing  at  all.  After  various 
miimeuvres,  the  imposture  is  discovered,  Fitz-Fiercy  and  Do'em 
,ire  recognised  as  confederates,  and  the  police-office  to  which 
iht'V  are  bolh  taken  is  thronged  with  their  dupes. 

\Vli()  can  fail  to  recognise  in  this  the  exact  counterpart  of 
th«'  best  portion  of  a  theatrical  pantomime  —  Fitz-Whisker 
Fiercy  l>y  the  clown  ;  DoVm  by  the  pantaloon  ;  and  supernu- 
meraries by  the  traclonien  ?  The  best  of  the  joke,  too,  is,  that 
the  very  coal  njerchant  who  is  loudest  in  his  complaints  against 
the  jH^rnon  who  defrauiled  him,  is  the  identical  man  who  sat  in 
the  centre  of  the  very  front  row  in  the  pit  last  night,  and 
laughed  the  most  boisterously  at  this  very  same  thing, — and 
not  so  well  done  either.  Talk  of  (irimaldi,  we  say  again  ! 
I>i(l  ilrimaldi,  in  his  best  days,  ever  do  anything  in  this  way 
iH|ual  to  Da  Costa. 

The  mention  of  this  latter,  justly -celebrated  clown  reminds 
uii  of  his  last  piece  of  humour,  the  fraudulently  obtaining  cer- 
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tain  stamped  acwptances  from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  array. 
We  had  scarcely  laid  dawn  our  pen  to  contemplate  for  a  few 
moments  this  admirable  actor's  performance  of  that  exquisite 
I  practical  joke,  than  a  new  branch  of  our  subject  flashed  sud- 
denly upon  ns.     So  we  take  it  up  again  at  once. 

All  people  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  most  people 
who  have  been  before  them,  know,  that  in  the  representation  of 
a  pantomime,  a  good  many  men  are  sent  upon  the  stage  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  cheated,  or  knocked  down,  or  both. 
Now,  down  to  a  moment  ago,  we  had  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand for  what  possible  purpose  a  great  number  of  odd,  lazy, 
large-headed  men,  whom  one  isi  in  the  habit  of  meeting  hero,  and 
there,  and  everywhere,  could  ever  have  been  created.  We  sec 
it  all  now.  They  are  the  supernumeraries  in  the  pantomime 
of  life;  the  men  who  have  been  thrust  into  it,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  be  constantly  tumbling  over  each  other,  and 
running  their  heads  against  all  sorts  of  strange  things.  We 
sat  opposite  to  one  of  these  men  at  a  supper-lable  only  last 
week.  Now  we  think  of  it,  he  was  exactly  like  the  gentlemen 
with  the  pasteboard  heads  and  faces,  who  do  the  corresponding 
business  in  the  theatrical  pantomimes ;  there  was  the  same 
broad  stolid  simper — the  same  dull  lejulen  eye — the  same  un- 
Dieaning,  vacant  stare;  and,  whatever  was  said,  or  whatever  was 
done»  he  always  came  in  at  precisely  the  wrong  place,  or  jostled 
against  something  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  business  with. 
We  looked  at  the  man  across  the  table  again  and  again,  and 
could  not  satisfy  ourselves  what  race  of  beings  to  class  him  with. 
How  very  odd  that  this  never  occurred  to  us  before  1 

We  will  frankly  own  that  we  have  been  much  troubled  with 
the  harlequin.  We  see  harlequins  of  so  many  kinds  in  the  real 
living  pantomime,  that  we  hardly  know  which  to  select  ns  the 
proper  fellow  of  him  of  the  theatres.  At  one  time  wc  were  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  harlequin  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  young  man  of  family  and  independent  property,  who 
had  run  away  with  an  opera-dancer,  and  was  fooling  his  life 
and  his  means  away  in  light  and  trivial  anuisfuients.  On  re- 
flection, however,  we  remembered  that  harlequins  are  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  witty,  and  even  clever  acts,  and  we  are  rather 
dispost^d  to  acquit  our  young  men  of  family  and  independent 
property,  generally  speaking,  of  any  such  misdemeanours.  On 
a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  harlequins  of  life  are  just  ordinary  men, 
to  be  found  in  no  particular  walk  or  degree,  on  whom  a  certain 
Lttation,  or  particular  conjunction  of  circumstances,  confers  the 
■magic  wanci ;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  few  words  on  the  panto- 
mime of  public  and  (>oliiicul  life,  which  we  shall  say  at  once, 
and  then  conclude  ;  merely  premising  in  this  place,  that  we  de- 
cline any  reference  whatever  to  the  columbine:  being  in  nowise 
satisfied  of  the  nature  of  her  connexion  with  her  parti-coloured 
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lover,  and  not  feeling  bj 


means  clear  that  wo  should 
justitied   m   introducing  her   to  the   virtuous  and  respectable^ 
ladies  who  peruse  our  lucubrations. 

We  take  it  that  the  commencement  of  a  session  of  parliament 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  for 
a  grand  comic  pantomime  ;  and  that  his  Mnjesty's  most  gracious 
speech,  on  the  opening  thereof,  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
the  clown'^s  opening  speech  of  "  Here  we  are  !"  "  My  lords 
and  gentlemen,  here  we  areP  appears,  to  our  mind  at  least,  to 
be  a  very  good  abstract  of  the  point  and  meaning  of  the  pro- 
pitiatory address  of  the  ministry.  When  we  remember  now 
frequently  this  speech  is  made,  immediately  after  tfie  change 
too,  the  parallel  is  quite  perfect,  and  still  more  singular. 

Perhaps  the  cast  of  our  political  pantomime  never  was  richer 
than  at  ihis  day.  Wc  are  particularly  strong  in  clowns-  At 
no  former  time,  we  should  say,  have  we  had  sucli  astonishing 
tumblers,  or  performers  so  ready  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
their  feats  for  the  amusement  of  an  admiring  throng.  Their 
extreme  readiness  to  exhibit,  indeed,  has  given  rise  to  some  ill- 
natured  reflections;  it  having  been  objected  that  by  exhibiting 
gratuitously  through  the  country  when  the  theatre  is  closed, 
they  reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  mountebanks,  and  thereby 
tend  to  degrade  the  respectability  of  the  profession.  Certainly 
Grimaldi  never  did  this  sort  of  thing;  and  though  Brown, 
King,  and  Gibson  have  gone  to  the  Surrey  in  vacation  time, 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Smith  has  ruralfsed  at  Sadler's  Wells,  we  find 
no  theatrical  precedent  fur  a  general  tumbling  through  the 
country,  except  in  the  gentleman,  name  unknown,  who  ihrew 
summersets  on  behalf  of  the  late  Mr,  llicbardson,  and  who  is 
no  authority  either,  because  he  had  never  been  on  the  regular 
boards. 

But,  laying  aside  this  question,  which  after  all  is  a  mere 
matter  of  tasie,  we  may  reflect  with  pride  and  gratification  of 
heart  on  the  proficiency  of  our  clowns  as  exhibited  in  the 
season.  Night  after  night  will  they  twist  and  tumble  about 
till  two,  three,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  playing  the 
strangest  antics,  and  giving  each  other  the  funniest  slaps  on  the 
face  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  without  evincing  the  smallest 
tokens  of  fatigue-  The  strange  noises,  the  confusion,  the  shout- 
ing, and  roaring,  amid  which  all  this  is  itonc,  too,  wouhl  put 
to  shame  the  most  turbulent  sixpenny  gallery  that  ever  yelled 
through  a  boxing-night. 

It  is  especially  curious  to  behold  one  of  these  clowns  com- 
pelled to  go  through  the  most  surprising  contortions  by  the 
irresistible  influence  of  the  wand  of  office,  which  his  leader  or 
harlequin  holds  above  his  head.  Acted  upon  by  this  wonderful 
charm  he  will  become  perfectly  motionless,  moving  neither 
hand,  foot,  nor  finger,  and  will  even  lose  tht-  faculty  of  sptech 
at  an  instant^s  notice  ;  or,  on  the  other  haudj  he  will  become  all 
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life  and  animation  if  required,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  words 
without  sense  or  meaninnc*  throwing  himself  into  the  wildest  and 
most  fantastic  contortions,  and  even  grovelling  on  the  earth  and 
litkiniy  up  the  dust.  These  exhibitions  are  more  curious  than 
pleasing  ;  indeed  they  are  rather  disgusting  than  otherwise,  ex- 
cept to  the  admirers  of  such  things,  with  whom  we  confess  we 
have  no  fellow-feeling. 

Strange  tricks — very  strange  tricks — are  also  performed  by 
the  harlequin  who  holds  for  the  lime  being  the  magic  wand 
which  we  have  just  mentioned.  The  mere  waving  it  before  a 
man's  eyes  will  dispossess  his  brain  of  all  the  notions  previously 
Ftored  there,  and  fill  it  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas:  one 
gentle  tap  on  the  back  will  alter  the  colour  of  a  man's  coat 
completely ;  and  there  are  some  expert  performers,  who,  having 
this  wand  held  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  will 
change  from  side  to  side,  turning  their  coats  at  every  evolution, 
with  so  much  rapidity  and  dexterity,  that  the  quickest  eye  can 
scarcely  detect  their  motions.  Occasionally,  the  genius  who  con- 
fers the  wand,  wrests  it  from  the  hand  of  the  temporary  pos- 
sessor, and  consigns  it  to  some  new  performer  ;  on  which  occasions 
all  the  characters  change  sides,  and  then  the  race  and  the  hard 
knocks  begin  anew. 

We  might  have  extended  this  chapter  to  a  much  greater 
length— we  might  have  carried  the  comparison  into  the  liberal 
prc^fessions — we  might  have  shown,  as  was  in  fact  our  original 
purpose,  that  each  is  in  itself  a  little  pantomime  with  scenes  and 
characters  of  its  own,  complete  ;  but,  as  we  fear  we  have  been 
quite  lengthy  enough  already,  we  shall  leave  this  chapter  just 
where  it  is.  A  gentleman,  not  altogether  unknown  as  a  dra* 
malic  poet,  wrote  thus  a  year  or  two  ago — 

"  All  the  World's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playeri :" 

and  we,  tracking  out  his  footsteps  at  the  scarcely- worth-men- 
tioning little  distance  of  a  few  nnilions  of  leagues  behind,  ven- 
ture to  add,  by  way  of  new  reading,  that  he  meant  a  Pantomime, 
and  that  we  are  all  actors  in  The  Pantomime  of  Life. 


IMPROMPTU, 

Who  the  dickau  "  Boi"  coM  be 
Puzzled  many  a  leatned  elf; 

Till  lime  unveil'd  the  mystery. 

And  Boz  appear'd  as  Dickkhs'  self! 
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MEMOIRS  OF  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 

Few  writers  obtained  a  larger  share  of  notoriety  during  their  life- 
time than  Samuel  Foote.  If  the  interest  which  he  excited  was  not 
very  profound^  it  was  at  any  rate  very  generally  diffysed  throughout 
the  community.  His  witty  sayings  were  in  every  one's  mouth  ;  his 
plays  were  the  rage  of  the  day  ;  he  was  the  constant  guest  of  royally, 
ihe  Dukes  of  Y<jrk  and  Cumberland  being  among  his  staunchest 
friends  and  patrons ;  and  the  '*  Sir  Oracle"  of  all  the  fwtis  vivants  and 
would- be  wits  of  the  metropolis.  Tuke  up  any  light  nriemoir  of  those 
days,  and  you  shiili  scurcely  find  one  that  does  not  bear  testimony  to 
the  powers  of  this  incomparable  humorist.  Yet,  what  is  he  now? 
A  name, — perhaps  a  great  one,  — but  little  more.  His  plays  are 
seldom  acted,  though  the  best  Major  Sturgeon  and  Jerry  Sneak  that 
the  stage  ever  had  are  still  among  us;  and  as  seldom  perused  in  the 
closet,  or  assuredly  they  would  have  been  republished  oflener  than 
has  been  the  case  of  late  years. 

We  are  induced,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  memoir  of  our  Engliab 
Aristophunes,  accompanied  by  as  brief  a  criticism  on  his  genius,  su 
a  task  falling  naturally,  indeed  almost  necessarily,  xvithiti  the  scope 
of  our  Miscellany.     But  enough  of  preface  ;  "now  to  business,"  as 
Foole's  own  Vamp  would  say. 

Samuel  Foote  was  horn  at  Truro  in  the  year  1720.  His  family  was" 
of  creditable  extraction,  his  falher  being  a  gentleman  of  some  repute 
in  Cornwall  as  receiver  of  fines  for  the  duchy;  and  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Gaodere,  Bart.  M.P.  for  Herefordshire. 
From  this  lady,  whom  he  closely  resembled  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner, he  is  supposed  to  have  inherited  that  turn  for  "merry  malice" 
for  which  he  was  famous  above  all  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Cooke,  in 
his  notices  of  Foote,  describes  liis  mother  as  having  been  '*  the  very 
model  of  her  son  Samuel, — short,  hit,  and  flabby,"  and  nearly  equally 
remarkable  for  tlie  broad  humour  of  her  conversation. 

At  an  early  age,  young  Foote  was  despatched  to  a  school  at  Wor- 
cester, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  his  practical  jokes  and 
inveterate  propensity  to  caricature.  He  was  the  leader  in  all  the 
rebellions  of  the  boys,  and  perpetrated  much  small  mischief  on  his 
own  private  accouiiL  Among  other  of  his  freaks,  it  i*  staled  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  anointing  his  master's  lips  with  ink  while  lie  slept 
in  the  chair  of  authority,  and  then  bewildering  and  overwhelming  the 
good  man  witli  a  host  of  grave  apologies.  Yet,  with  all  tliis,  he  was 
attentive  to  his  studies,  reading  hard  by  fits  and  starts;  and  let^ 
Worcester  with  the  reputation  of  being  that  very  ambiguous  character 
— "a  lad  of  parts." 

At  the  usual  period  of  life,  Foote  was  entered  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  where,  as  at  school,  his  favourite  amusement  consisted  in 
quizzing  the  authorities, — more  especially  the  provost,  who  was  a 
grave,  pedantic  scholar,  of  a  vinegar  turn  of  temperament.  The 
following  hoax  is  recorded  as  having  been  played  off  by  him  in  his 
Freshman's  year.  In  one  of  the  villages  near  Oxford  there  was  a 
church  that  stood  close  by  a  shmly  lane,  through  which  cattle 
were  in  tlie  habit  of  being  driven  to  and  fro  from  grass.  From  the 
steeple  or  belfry  of  this  church  dangled  a  rope,  probably  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  ringers,  which  overhung  the  porch,  and  descended  to 
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within  a  few  feet  of  ihe  giound.  Foote,  who  cliunced  to  see  it  in  the 
course  of  one  of  liis  rambles,  resolved  to  inuke  it  the  subject  of  a 
practical  joke ;  and  accordingly,  one  ni^ht,  just  as  the  cattle  were 
passing  down  the  lane,  tied  a  wisp  of  fresh  hay  tightly  about  the  rope 
by  way  of  bait.  The  sclieme  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  One  of  the 
cows,  as  she  passed  the  church-porch,  attracted  by  the  fragrant  smell 
of  the  fodder,  stopped  to  nibble  at,  and  tear  it  away  from  the  rope  ; 
and  by  so  doing  set  the  bell  tolling,  iuHnitely  ti>  the  astonishment  and 
perplexity  of  the  village  authorities,  who  did  not  detect  the  hoax, 
which  was  repeated  more  than  once,  till  the  circumstance  had  be- 
come the  talk  of  tiie  neighbourhood  for  miles  round.  We  do  not 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  i  hough  more  than  one 
biographer  has  alluded  to  it;  but,  as  it  is  highly  characteristic  of 
Foote,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  to  be  true. 

On  quilting  the  university,  Foote  returned  for  a  few  months  to  his 
father's  bouse  at  Truro,  at  which  period  it  was  that  a  frightful  tragedy 
occurred  in  his  family,  which  he  seldom  spoke  of  afterwards,  and 
never  without  the  deepest  emotion.  We  allude  to  the  murder  of  hia 
uncle.  Sir  John  Goodere,  by  the  baronet's  brother  Captain  Goodere, 
which  took  place  about  the  year  1740.  The  parties  had  been  dining 
together  at  a  friend's  house  near  Bristol ;  apparently  a  reconciliation 
— for  they  had  been  for  some  time  on  bad  terms  with  each  other, 
owing  to  certain  money  transactions — had  been  agreed  to  between 
them ;  but,  on  his  return  home.  Sir  John  was  wajiaid,  by  his  brother'a 
orders,  by  the  crew  of  liis  vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads; 
carried  on  board,  and  there  strangled  ;  the  assas.sin  looking  on  the 
while,  and  actually  furnishing  the  rope  by  which  the  murder  was 
perpetrated.  For  this  atrocious  deed,  the  Captain  and  his  confede- 
rates, who,  it  appears,  made  no  attempt  at  concealment,  were  tried  at 
the  Bristol  assizes,  found  guilty,  and  hanged. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  this  strange  story  remains  to  be  told.  On 
the  night  the  murder  was  committed,  Foote  arrived  at  his  father's  house 
at  Tiuro,  and  describes  himself  as  having  been  kept  awake  for  some 
time  by  the  softest  and  sweetest  strains  of  music  he  had  ever  heard. 
At  first  he  imagined  that  it  was  a  serenade  got  up  by  some  of  the  fa- 
mily, by  way  of  a  welcome  home;  but,  on  looking  out  of  his  windows, 
could  see  no  trace  of  the  musicians,  so  was  compelled  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sounds  weie  the  mere  offspring  of  his  imagination. 
When,  however,  he  learned  shortly  afterwards  that  the  catastrophe  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  had  occurred  on  the  same  night,  and  at  the 
same  hour  when  he  had  been  greeted  by  the  mysterious  melody,  he 
became,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  persuaded  that  it  was  a  super- 
natural warning,  and  retained  this  impression  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  existence.  Yet  the  man  who  was  thus  strongly  susceptible  of 
superstitious  inHuences,  and  who  could  mistake  a  singing  in  the  head, 
occasioned  possibly  by  convivial  indulgence,  for  a  hint  direct  from 
heaven,  was  the  same  who  overwhelmed  Johnson  with  ridicule  for  be- 
lieving in  the  Cock-bne  ghost .' 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  shortly  after  he  had  quitted  Oxford, 
Foote  entered  the  Temple ;  rented  an  expensive  set  of  chambers ; 
sported  a  dashing  equipage ;  gave  constant  convivial  parties ;  gam- 
bled— betted — aped  the  man  of  fashion  and  of  title — in  a  word,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  fope  about  town.     In 
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those  days  the  fop  was  quite  a  different  sort  of  person  from  what  he 
is  now.  He  was  a  wit,  and  very  frequently  a  scholar ;  whereas  he  is 
now,  in  the  majority  of  instances, — to  quote  Swift's  pungent  sarcasm, 
— **a  mere  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  trina  suit  of  clothes."  The  lasl 
legitimate  fop,  or  dandy,  vanished  from  the  scene  of  gay  life  with 
Brummell.     He  was  the  lliimus  Romajtoru/n. 

One  nf  Foote'a  most  frequent  places  of  resort  was  the  Bedford 
Coffee-house,  then  the  favourite  lounge  of  all  the  aspiring  wits  of  the 
day.  Here  Fielding,  Beauclerk,  Bonnell  Thornton,  and  a  host  of 
kindred  spirits,  used  to  lay  down  the  law  to  iheir  consenting  audience  ; 
and  here  too  many  of  those  verdicts  issued  which  stamped  the  cha- 
racter of  the  "last  new  piece."  Such  desultory  habits  of  life — to  say 
nothing  of  his  inveterate  propensity  to  gambling — soon  dissipated  the 
handsome  fortune  which  Foote  had  actjuircd  by  his  father's  deatli ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  law,  and 
resort  to  some  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

From  a  young  and  enthusiastic  amateur  of  the  stage  to  a  performer 
on  its  boards,  is  no  unnatural  transition ;  and  we  find  Foote.  some- 
where about  the  year  1743,  associated  with  his  friend  Macklin  in  the 
management  of  a  wooden  theutre  in  the  Haymarket.  Having  a  lofty 
notion  of  his  tragic  capabilities,  he  made  his  debut  m  the  character  of 
Othello ;  and,  like  Mathews,  Liston,  and  Keeley,  who  began  their 
theatrical  career  in  the  same  mistaken  spirit,  convulsed  the  audience 
with  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  his  passion,  and  the  irrcbistible 
drollery  of  his  pathos.  Finding  therefore  that  his  forte  did  not  He  in 
tragedy,  he  next  had  recourse  to  comedy,  and  made  a  tolerable  hit  at 
Drury-Iane  in  the  parts  of  Sir  Paul  Pliant,  Baeys,  and  Fondle  wile.  We 
have  seen  a  portrait  of  him  in  this  last  character, — one  of  Congreve's 
earliest  and  raciest, — and,  if  it  be  at  all  like  him,  we  do  not  wonder  at 
his  success,  for  his  countenance  is  replete  with  the  true  sly,  oily, 
hypocritical  expression. 

In  the  year  1747,  Foote  produced  his  first  piece  at  the  Haymarket, 
in  which  he  mimicked  ihe  peculiarities  of  several  well-known  actors, 
and,  among  others,  Macklin.  The  play  was  successful ;  but  its  per- 
formance having  been  interdicted  by  the  Westminster  magistrates, 
Foote  brought  it  out  in  a  new  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Diversions  of 
the  Morning/'  and  issued  cards  of  invitation  to  the  public,  requesting! 
the  honour  of  their  company  to  a  teu-party  (at  playhouse  prices)  at 
the  Haymarket*  The  experiment  was  a  decided  hit,  and  was  follow- 
ed up  next  season  by  an  "  Auction  of  Pictures,"  in  which  the  author 
lashed  witli  pitiless  ridicule  the  Virtuoso  follies  of  the  day. 

Foote  was  now  once  again  in  possession  of  a  liandsome  competency, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  money  made  by  his  labours  as  an  author  and  an 
actor,  an  unexpected  legacy  was  left  him  by  some  branch  of  his  mo-  i 
ther'fi  family.  Intoxicated  by  his  good  fortune,  and  unwarned  by  ex- 
perience, he  resumed  his  old  habits  of  extravagance  ;  but,  finding  that 
ids  funds  did  not  disappear  fast  enough,  he  accelerated  their  diminu- 
tion by  atrip  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  two  or  three  years,  and  did 
not  return  home  until  hv  found  himself,  as  before,  reduced  to  his  last 
shilling. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London,  Foote  renewed  his  engage- 
ment at  Drury-lane,  and  performed  the  principal  character  in  his 
own  play  of  *'  The  Knights ;"  but  this  proving  less  attractive  than 
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the  two  former  ones,  he  abruptly  quitted  town,  and  crossed  the  clian- 

Lael  to  Dublin,  where,  in  the  year  1760,  he  broughi  out  at  ihe  Crow- 

Ifttreet  theatre  his  celebrated  cometly,    "  Tlie  Minor."     Tliis,  which 

I 'Was  then  a  mere  crude  sketch  in  two  acts,  was  unequivocally  damned  ; 

[but  the  circumstance,  so  Tar  from  depressing  the  author's  spirits,  only 

jitinnulaled  him  to  I'resh  exertions,  and  alter  carefully  revising  the 

play,  and  adding  a  third  act,  he  produced  it  at  the  Huymarket.     His 

industry  did  not  go  unrewarded.     The  succeaa  of  the  comedy  equalled 

his  most  sanguine  expectations^  being  played  without  intermission 

throughout  the  season,  to  houses  crammed  to  the  very  ceiling. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  this  piquant  play,  that  its  author, 
doubtful  of  its  reception,  sent  it  in  MS.  lo  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  a  request  that,  if  he  found  any  objectionable  passages,  he 
would  do  Ijim  the  favour  lo  expunge  them.  Of  course,  his  Grace 
declined  alt  interference  with  such  a  heterodox  production,  observing 
to  a  friend,  that  if  he  had  made  the  slightest  alteration,  the  wag 
might  possibly  have  published  it,  as  "  corrected  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1"  This  is  as  good  a  story  as 
that  told  of  Shelley,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  a  copy  of  his  *'  Queen 
Mob"  to  each  of  the  twenty-four  bishops.  The  part  which  Foote 
played  in  the  "  Minor"  was  that  of  the  notorious  Mother  Co!e;  and 
the  Parson  Squintem,  to  whom  this  exemplary  specimen  of  womankind 
— OS  Jonathan  Oldbuck  would  say — makes  such  repeated  allusions,  is 
supposed  lo  have  been  the  celebrated  Whitfield. 

"  The  Minor**  was  followed  in  17G2  by  '♦  The  Liar,"  which  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.  This  drama,  the  idea  of  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  **  Menteur  of  Corneille,"  brought  full  houses  for 
the  season  ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by  the  "  Orators," — 
an  amusing  play,  but  by  no  means  one  of  its  author's  best, — in  which 
he  ridiculed  Falkner,  the  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  and  for  which 
he  got  entangled  in  a  tedious  law*sitit  that  was  not  compromised 
without  difficulty.  About  this  time,  too,  Foote,  according  to  Boswell, 
announced  his  intention  of  bringing  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  stage ;  but 
the  threat  of  a  public  chastisement,  with  which  '*  Surly  Sam"  threat- 
ened him,  induced  him  to  abandon  his  inteniion.  "  What  is  the  price 
of  a  good  thick  stick  ?"  said  the  Doctor  on  this  remarkable  occasion. 
*'  A  shilling,"  replied  the  individual  to  whom  he  put  the  question. 
*'  Then  go,  and  buy  me  a  halfcrown  one;  (or  if  that  rascal,  Foote, 
.persists  in  his  attempt  to  mimic  me,  1  will  step  from  the  boxes, 
l^rash  him  publicly  before  the  audience,  and  then  make  them  a 
speech  in  justification  of  my  conduct."  ll  is  almost  to  be  regretted 
that  the  satirist  gave  up  his  design,  for  a  capital  Philippic  has  been 
thereby  lost  to  the  world. 

From  this  period  Foote  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  Haymarket, 

where  appeared  in  succession  his  "  Mayor  of  Garratt,"  •*  Patron,"  and 

"  Commissary."     The   first,  which  was    founded   on   the   whimsical 

custom,  now  discontinued,  of  choosing  a  tnock  M.  P.  for  the  village 

of  (Jarratt  in  Surrey,  is  a  laughable  hit  at  the  warlike  propensities  of 

|Cockney  volunteers.     After  some  years'  neglect,  it  was  revived  with 

rtuccess  during  the  height  of  the  Anti-jacobin  phrensy,  when  Major 

Sturgeons  again  sprung  up  as  plentiful  as  mushrooms,  —  when  every 

tailor  strutted  a  hero,  and  every  Alderman  fell  himself  a  William  Tell. 

Foote  was  now  afloat  on  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  drawing  crowd- 
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ed  houses  whenever  he  performed;  patronised  by  the  nobility,  at 
whose  tables  he  was  a  sort  of  privileged  guest ;  and  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged as  the  great  lion  of  the  day.  In  tlie  year  1766,  when 
on  a  visit  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Lord  Mexborou^'h's,  he  had  the 
nusfortune  to  break  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting.  A 
silJy  peer  condoling  with  him  kihorlly  afterwards  on  this  accidenl,  the 
wag  replied,  **  Pray,  my  lord,  do  not  allude  to  my  weak  point,  1  have 
not  alluded  to  yours,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  significantly  to  the 
nobtcman'8  head. 

By  thig  misfortune  Foote  was  withdrawn  some  months  from  his  pro- 
fession, but  on  his  recovery  he  purchaseii  the  Hay  market,  and  opened 
it  with  an  extravaganza  entitled  *"'  The  Tailors,  or  a  Tragedy  for  Warm 
Weather."  The  next  year  appeared  his  **  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  tl>e 
machinery  of  which  is  derived  from  the  "  Diable  Boiteux"  of  Le  Sftge. 
This  pluy,  which  was  a  severe  satire  on  those  medical  quacks  who 
then,  as  now,  infested  the  metropolis,  was  so  popular,  that  its  author 
cleared  upwards  of  three  thousand  pounds  by  it,  but,  a  few  week* 
after»  lost  it  all  by  gambling  at  Bath. 

Footc's  next  production  was  the  "  Maid  of  Bath,"  which  was  per- 
formed in  tlie  year  1771-  The  principal  characters  in  this  comedy — 
Flint,  the  avaricious  old  bachelor,  and  Miss  Linnet,  the  vocalist  to 
whom  he  is  represented  as  paying  his  addresses. — were  portrait*  from 
life ;  the  former  having  been  intended  for  Walter  Long,  a  rich  So- 
mersetshire squire,  who  died  in  1807  at  the  age  of  ninety-five, 
leaving  property  to  the  amount  of  a  ijuarter  of  a  million  sterling  to 
Miss  Tilney  Long,  who  married  the  present  Mr.  Wellesley  ;  and  the 
latter  for  the  beautiful  Miss  Linley,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan*  The 
"  Maid  of  Bath"  is  a  lively  play,  conatining  one  or  two  terse,  bril- 
liant witticisms  worthy  of  Congreve  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  defini- 
tion of  marriage,  —  that  it  is  like  ••  bobbing  for  a  single  eel  in  a 
barrel  of  snakes."  Its  best-sustained  character  is  that  of  Flint;  in 
sketching  wliich,  Foote  had  evidently  in  view  the  Athenian  miser 
alluded  to  by  Horace,  for  he  makes  him  say,  '*  Ay,  you  may  rail,  and 
the  people  may  hiss;  but  wliat  care  1?  1  have  that  at  home  which 
will  keep  up  my  spirits," — which  is  a  manifest  paraphrase  from 

"  Populus  me  sibilal ;  at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  Qummos  coulemplor  in  art.a.'* 

This  comedy  is  further  deserving  of  notice,  as  showing  the  exquisite 
tact  and  readiness  with  which  Foote  availed  himself  of  the  tloaling 
topics  of  the  day.  At  the  timL-  it  appeared,  the  town  was  greatly  di- 
verted by  a  squabble  between  Wilkes  and  the  notorious  political  parson 
John  Home,  afterwards  Home  Tooke,  the  latter  of  whom  accused 
the  former  of  having  sold  some  rich  court-dresses  which  he  had  in- 
trusted to  his  care  at  Paris.  In  allusion  to  this  amusing  quarrel* 
Flint  says,  speaking  of  the  clergyman  whom  he  has  engagetl  to  marry 
him  to  Aliss  Linnet,  '*  You  have  seen  friend  Button,  the  Minister  that 
has  come  down  to  tack  us  together ;  lie  don't  care  much  to  meddle 
with  the  pulpit,  but  he  is  a  prodigious  patriot,  and  a  great  politician 
to  hoot;  and,  moreover,  he  has  left  behind  him  at  Paris  a  choice  col- 
lection of  curious  rich  clothes,  which  he  has  promised  to  sell  nie  cheap." 
The  "  Maid  of  Raih"  was  followed  by  the  **  Nabob*  and  the 
"  Bankrupt,"  the  first  of  which  was  an  effective  attack  on  the  habits 
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of  many  of  those  old  curniudgeons  who,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century — the  period  ot*  Anglo-Indian  prosperity — returned  with 
dried  livers  from  ihe  East*  rich  as  Chartres,  and  equally  profligate ; 
and  the  last,  on  the  crazy  commercial  speculations  of  the  day-  The 
sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Kiscounter  in  the  **  Bankrupt"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  meant  for  the  well-known  Sir  George  Furdyce,  who  failed, 
in  the  year  1772,  for  an  almost  unparalleled  amount.  Of  these  two 
plays,  the  "Nabob"  is  the  moRt  carefully  finished ;  but  its  breadth 
unci  gros<<nesB  must  ever  prevent  its  revival. 

Fn  1774-  came  out  the  "Cozeners,"  a  pungent  satire  on  the 
venal  politicians  of  the  day.  The  corruption  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned and  made  systematic  by  Walpole  and  the  Pelhanis,  was  then 
in  the  full  vigour  of  its  rank  luxuriance  ;  every  man  had  his  price ; 
never  tlicrefure  was  satire  better  applied  than  this  of  Foote's.  The 
•*  Mrs.  Fleec'em"  of  the  *'  Cozeners,"  a  lady  of  accommodating  virtue, 
and  somewhat  relaxed  in  her  notions  of  meiim  and  tuum^  was  intended 
for  the  notorious  Mrs.  Catherine  Rudd,  who,  after  inducing  the  two 
brothers  (Perreau)  to  commit  forgery,  gave  evidence  against  them,  on 
the  strength  of  which  they  were  hanged.  Yet  this  creature,  tainted 
as  she  was  with  the  foulest  moral  leprosy,  was  admitted  into  the  best 
society,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age  with  the  character  of  a  discreet, 
respectable  matron  I 

We  come  now  to  Foote's  la?t  production.  In  the  year  1775,  the 
famous  Duchess  of  Kingston  was  tried  belbre  the  House  of  Lords  for 
bigamy,  and  found  guilty.  Her  case  excited  extraordinary  interest 
throughout  the  country;  avaiUng  himself  of  which,  Foote  introduced 
her  in  the  "  Trip  to  Calais"  under  the  character  of  Lady  Kitty  Cro- 
codile, which  coming  to  her  Grace's  ears,  she  procured  itii  prohibition 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and,  not  content  with  this  measure  of  re- 
taliation, got  up  through  her  minions  of  the  press,  of  whom  she  had 
numbers  in  her  pay,  a  charge  against  Foote  of  a  most  odious  com- 
plexion,— so  odious,  indeed,  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  demand 
an  instant  public  trial,  which  ended,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
in  his  triumphant  acquittal.  But  this  result,  satisfactory  as  it  waa, 
had  no  power  to  restore  him  to  his  wonted  peace  of  mind.  The 
dl^er  had  struck  home  to  the  heart.  His  friends,  too,  for  the  first 
titsie,  began  to  look  coolly  on  him ;  the  anonymous  agents  of  the 
Duchess  still  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  acrimony ;  many  of  those 
whose  follies  and  crimes  he  had  lashed,  but  who  had  feared  to  retort 
in  his  hour  of  pride,  swelled  the  clamour  against  him ;  and  he  found 
himself,  in  the  decline  of  health  and  manhood,  becoming  just  as  un- 
popular as  he  once  was  the  reverse.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
and  make  head  against  this  combination ;  bis  moral  fortitude  wholly 
deserted  him ;  and  after  performing  a  few  times,  after  his  trial,  at  the 
Haymarket,  but  with  none  of  his  former  vivacity,  he  was  seized  with 
A  sudden  paralytic  aifection,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  stage  for  ever. 

About  six  months  subsequent  to  his  retirement,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  complaint  which  ultimately  terminated  his  life  ;  and,  by  his  phy- 
sician's order,  quitted  Loudon  for  the  Continent,  with  a  view  to  paM 
the  winter  at  Paris.  But  his  constitution  was  too  much  shattered  to 
admit  of  the  fatigue  of  such  a  journey,  and  he  was  comi>cned  to  halt  at 
Dover,  wliere,  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  a  violent  shivering 
fit  came  over  him  while  seated  at  the  breakfast  tabic,  which  in  a  few 
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hours  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  No  sooner  was  his  death  known 
in  the  metropolis,  than  a  re-aclion  commenced  in  his  favour.  It  was 
then  discovered  that,  with  all  his  errors,  be  had  been  "  nnore  sinned 
against  than  sinning:"  and  some  of  his  friends  even  went  the  length 
of  proposing  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  !  Just  in 
the  same  way,  a  few  years  later,  was  Burns  treated  by  the  world. 
He,  loo,  was  alternately  caressed  and  vilified;  and  finally  hurried  to 
a  premature  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart.  But  this  is  the 
penally  that  superior  genius  must  ever  be  prepared  to  pay.  It  walks 
alone  along  a  dizzy,  dangerous  height,  the  observed  of  all  eyes ;  while 
gregarious  connion-place  treads,  secure  and  unnoticed,  along  the 
tame,  flat  "  Bedford  level"  of  ordinary  life! 

Having  closed  our  brief  memoir  of  Footc,  it  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  of  his  literary  peculiarities.  His  humour  was  decidedly  Aris- 
tophanic ;  that  is  to  say^  broad,  easy,  reckless,  siitiricai,  without  the 
slightest  alloy  of  l/on/wmmJe,  and  full  of  the  directest  personalitiea. 
There  is  no  playfulness  or  good-nature  in  his  comedies.  You  laugh, 
it  is  true,  at  his  portraits,  but  at  the  same  time  you  hold  them  in 
contempt ;  for  there  is  nothing  redeeming  in  their  eccentricities ; 
nothing  for  your  esteem  and  admiration  to  lay  hold  of.  We  cannot 
gather  from  liis  writings,  as  we  can  from  every  page  of  Goldsmith, 
that  Foote  possessed  the  slightest  sympathies  with  humanity.  He 
seems  everywhere  to  hold  it  at  arm's  lengh,  as  worthy  of  nought  but 
the  most  supercilious  treatment ;  which  accounts  for,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  justifies,  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  world  in  his 
latter  days.  Foote  could  never  have  drawn  a  **  Good-natured  Man," 
or  even  a  "  Dennis  Brulgruddery  ;"  for,  though  he  may  have  possessed 
the  head  to  do  so,  yet  he  lucked  the  requisite  sensibility.  So  greatly 
deficient  is  he  in  this  respect,  that,  whenever  he  attempts  to  put  forth 
a  refined  or  generous  sentiment,  he  almost  always  overdoes  it,  and 
degenerates  into  cant.  Yet  his  characters — with  the  exception  of  his 
virtuous  and  moral  ones,  which  are  the  moj«t  insipid  in  the  world — are 
admirably  drawn,  are  sustained  with  unflagging  spirit,  and  evince  a  wide 
range  of  observation  which,  however,  rarely  pierces  beyond  the  surface. 

As  works  of  art,  Foote's  dramas  are  by  no  means  of  first-rate  ex- 
cellence. They  show  no  fancy,  no  invention,  no  ingenuity  in  con- 
structing, or  tact  in  developing  plot;  but  are  merely  a  collection  of 
scenes  and  incidents  huddled  confusedly  together  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  out  the  peculiarities  of  some  two  or  three  pet  characters. 
The  best  thing  we  can  say  of  them  is,  that  they  exhibit  everywhere 
the  keenness,  the  readiness,  the  self-possession,  of  the  disciplined 
man  of  the  world,  combined  with  a  pungent  malicious  humour  tliat 
reminds  us  of  a  Mephistopheles  in  his  merriest  mood.  It  must  also 
be  urged  in  their  favour,  that  they  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
original.  Foote  copied  no  model,  but  painted  direct  from  the  life. 
He  took  no  hints  from  others,  but  gave  his  own  firesh  impressions  of 
character.  He  did  not  draw  on  his  fancy,  like  Congreve,  or  study 
to  muke  points  like  Shertdan,  but  availed  himself  hastily  of  such  ma- 
terials as  came  readiest  to  hand.  The  very  extravagances  of  his 
early  life  were  in  big  favour,  by  bringing  htm  in  contact  with  those 
nmrked,  out-of-the-way  characters,  who,  hke  Arabs,  hang  loose  on 
the  skirts  of  society,  and  constitute  the  quintessence  of  comedy. 
Thus  his  inveterate  love  of  gambling  furnished  him  with  his  masterly 
sketch  of  Dirk  Loader;  and  his  Iong-contu»ued  residence  at  Paris  — 
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into  whose  various  dissipations  he  entered  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  de- 
votee— with  his  guccessful  hits  at  the  absurdities  of  our  travelled  fops. 

FcM>tc*8  tliree  best  plays  are  his  *'  Minor,"  his  •'  Liar,"  and  his 
"  Mayor  of  Garratt."  Perhaps  the  fast  is  his  master-piece;  for  it  is 
alive  and  bustling  throughout,  is  finished  with  more  than  the  author's 
ordinary  care,  and  contains  two  characters  penned  in  his  truest  con 
amare  spirit.  Jerry  Sneak  and  Major  Sturgeon  are,  in  their  line,  the 
two  most  perfect  delineations  of  which  the  minor  British  drama  can 
boast.  There  is  no  mistaking  their  identity.  They  speak  the 
genuine,  unadulterated  vulgar  tongue  of  tlie  city.  Their  sentiments 
are  cockney  ;  their  meanness  and  their  bluster,  their  pompous  self- 
conceit  and  abject  humility,  are  cockney  ;  they  are  cockney  all  over 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  What  a  rich  set- 
off to  the  "marchings  and  counter-marchings"  of  the  one,  is  the 
other's  recital  of  his  domestic  grievances  !  Jerry's  complaint  that  his 
wife  only  allow*  him  "  two  shillings  for  pocket-money,"  and  helps  him 
to  "  all  the  cold  vittles  at  table"  is  absolutely  pathetic,  if— as  Hazlitt 
observes  —  "the  last  stage  of  human  imbecility  can  be  called  so." 
While  Bow  bells  ring,  and  St.  Paul's  church  overlooks  Cheapside, 
Foote's  cockneys  shall  endure.  Nevertheless,  while  we  acknowledge 
their  excelltnce»  we  entertain  the  most  intense  contempt  for  them, 
and  feel  the  strongest  possible  inclination  to  fling  the  Major  into  a 
horse-pond,  and  smother  Jerry  Sneak  in  a  bason  of  water-gruel. 

Foote's  conversational  abilities  were,  if  possible,  superior  to  his  li- 
terary ones.  For  men  of  the  world,  in  particular,  they  must  have  had 
an  inexpressible  charm.  There  is  no  wit  on  record  who  has  said  so 
many  good  things,  or  with  such  perfect  ease  and  readiness.  Foote 
never  laid  a  pun-trap  to  catch  the  unwary.  He  had  humour  at  will, 
and  had  no  need  to  resort  to  artifice.  His  mind  was  well,  but  not 
abundantliy  stored  i  and  he  had  the  tact  to  make  his  knowledge  appear 
greater  than  it  really  was.  The  most  sterling  testimony  that  has 
been  borne  to  his  colloquial  powers,  is  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  says,  **  The  first  time  I  was  in  company  with  Fooic,  was  at  Fitz- 
herbert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not 
to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very  diificult  to  please  a  man  against  his  will. 
I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind 
him  ;  but  the  dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
my  knife  and  fork,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  Sir,  he  was  irresistible." 
Foote's  favourite  butt  was  Garrick,  whose  thrifty  habits  he  was  con- 
stantly turning  into  ridicule.  Being  one  day  in  company  with  him, 
when  after  satirizing  some  individual,  David  had  wound  up  his  attack 
by  saying,  '*  Well,  \vell,  perhaps  before  I  condemn  another,  I  should 
pull  the  bertm  out  of  my  own  eye,"  Foote  replied,  '•  And  so  you  would, 
if  you  cnuld  xefi  the  timlter,"  On  another  occasion,  when  they  were 
dining  together,  Ctarrick  happened  to  let  a  guinea  drop  on  the  floor. 
'•  Where  has  it  gone  to  ?"  asked  Foote,  looking  about  for  it-  '*  Oh, 
to  the  devih  I  suppose,"  wa*  the  reply.  "  Ah,  David,"  rejoined  his 
tormentor,  "  you  can  always  contrive  to  make  u  guinea  go  farther 
than  any  one  else." 

buch  was  Samuel  Foote,  —  the  wit,  the  latirist,  the  humorist — 
who.se  life  inculcates  this  wholesome  truth,  that  those  who  set  them- 
selves u|),  with  no  superior  moral  qualifications  to  recommend  tliem, 
to  ridicule  the  follies  and  lash  the  vicei  of  the  age,  but  "sow  the 
wind,  to  reap  the  whirlwind  1" 
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In  all  CD un tries  and  all  languages  we  have  the  story  oi II  Bondo- 
cam.     May  1  tell  one  from  Ireland? 

It  is  now  almost  a  hundred  years  ago — certainly  eighty — since  Tom 
— I  declare  to  Mnemosyne  1  iarget  what  his  sirname  was,  if  I  ever 
knew  it,  ivhich  I  doubt, — It  is  at  least  eighty  years  since  Tom  emerged 
from  his  master's  Icitchen  in  Cloniuell,  to  make  his  way  on  a  visit  to 
foreign  countries. 

If  I  can  well  recollect  dates,  this  event  must  have  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  days  of  George  the  Second,  or  very  close  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  became  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  it 
will  he  disclosed  that  the  tale  runs  of  a  Jacobite  lord  living  quietly 
in  Ireland,  and  that  I  think  must  have  been  some  time  between  1740 
and  1 760,— or  say  63.  Just  before  the  year  of  the  young  Pretender's 
burst,  a  sharp  eye  used  to  be  kept  upon  the  **  honest  men"  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms;  and  in  Ireland,  from  the  peculiar  power  wliich  the 
surveillance  attendant  on  the  penal  laws  gave  the  governraent,  this 
sharp  eye  could  not  be  surpassed  in  sharpness, — that  is  to  say,  if  it 
did  not  choose  to  wink.  Truth,  nevertheless,  makes  us  acknowledge 
that  the  authoritit's  of  Ireland  were  ever  inclined  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  to  countenance  lawlessness,  if  at  all  recommended  by 
anything  like  a  noble  or  a  romantic  name.  And  no  name  could  be 
more  renowned  or  more  romantic  than  that  of  Ormond. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  histories  well  recorded.  What  are  the 
lines  of  Dryden  ? — and  Dry  den  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  make 
verses  worth  reading. 

And  the  rebel  rose  stuck  to  the  house  of  Ormond  for  many  a  day; 
—  but  It  is  useless  to  say  more.  Even  I  who  would  sing  '•  Lilla  buUa- 
lero  bullen  a  la," — if  I  could,  only  1  can't  sing, — and  who  give  '*  The 
glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory,"  because  I  can  toast, — even  I 
do  nut  think  wrong  of  the  house  of  Ormond  for  sticking  as  it  did  to 
the  house  of  Stuart.  Of  that  too  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  some  time 
or  another. 

Never  mind.  I  was  mentioning  all  this,  because  I  have  not  a  '  Peer- 
age' by  me ;  and  I  really  do  not  know  who  was  the  Lord  Ormond  of 
the  day  which  I  take  to  be  the  epoch  of  my  tale.  If  1  hud  a '  Peerage/ 
I  am  »ure  I  could  settle  it  in  a  minute;  but  I  have  none.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  most  interested  in  the  afi'air  ought  to  examine  a 
'  Peerage,"  lo  fitid  who  was  the  man  of  the  time; — 1  can  only  help 
them  by  a  hint.  My  own  particular  and  personal  reason  for  recol- 
lecting the  matter  is  this :  I  am  forty,  or  more  —  never  mind  the 
quantify  more ;  and  I  was  told  the  story  by  my  uncle  at  least  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  That  brings  us  to  the  year  I8I'2» — say  1811, 
My  uncle  —  his  name  was  Jack  —  told  me  that  he  had  heard  the 
story  from  Tom  himself  Hfty  years  before  that.  If  my  uncle  Jack, 
who  was  a  very  good  fellow,  considerably  given  to  potation,  was 
precise  in  his  coniputiition  of  time,  the  date  of  his  story  niust  have 
fallen  in  17G2  —  or  17(i3  —  no  matter  which.  This  brings  me  near 
the  date   I   have  already  assigned;  but   the  reader  of  my   essay  has 
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before  him  the  grounds  of  my  chronological  conjectures,  and  he  can 
form  his  opinions  on  data  as  sufficiently  as  myself. 

I  recur  fearlessly  to  the  fact  that   Tom — whatever  his  sirname 
,  may  have  been — emerged  from  the  kitclien  of  his  master  in  Clonraell, 
|o  make  his  way  to  foreign  countries. 

His  master  was  a  very  honest  fellow — a  schoolmaster  of  the  name 
lof  Chaytor,  a  Quaker,  round  of  paunch  and  red  of  nose.  I  believe 
I  that  some  of  his  progeny  are  now  men  of  office  in  Tipperary — and 
I  why  should  they  not  ?  Siinmier  school-vacations  in  Ireland  occur 
in  July ;  and  Chaylor — by  ihe  bye,  1  think  he  was  Ttrm  Chaytor,  but 
I  if  Quakers  have  Christian  names  I  am  not  sure, — gave  leave  to  his 
iman  Tom  to  go  ivandering  about  the  country.  He  had  four,  or  pei- 
I  baps  five,  days  to  himself. 

Tom,  as  he  was  described  to  me  by  my  uncle  over  a  jug  of  punch 

about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  what  in  his  memory  must  have 

been  a  smart-built  fellow.     Clean  of  limb,  active  of  hand,  light  of  leg, 

clear  of  eye,  bright  of  hair,  white  of  tooth,  and  two-aiid-twenty ;  in 

[short,  he  was  as  handsome  a  lad  as  you  would  wish  to  look  upon  in  a 

[•ummer'fi  day.     I  mention  a  summer's  day  merely  for  its  length;  for 

•  even  on  u  winter's  day  there  were  few  girls  that  could  cast  an  eye 

upon  him  without  forgetting  the  frost. 

So  he  started  for  tlie  land  of  Kilkenny,  which  is  what  we  used  to 
call  in  Ireland  twenty-four  mites  i'rom  Clonmell.  They  have  stretched 
it  now  to  thirty ;  but  i  do  nut  find  it  the  longer  or  shorter  in  walking 
or  chalking.  However,  why  should  we  grumble  at  an  act  of  "justice 
to  Ireland?"  Tom  at  all  eveuis  cared  little  for  the  distance;  and, 
going  it  at  a  slapping  pace,  he  made  Kilkenny  in  six  hours.  1  pass 
the  itinerary.  He  started  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  some- 
what fL»ot-worn,  hut  full  not  only  of  bread,  but  of  wine,  (for  wine  was 
to  be  found  on  country  roadsides  in  Ireland  in  those  days,)  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Saint  Canice  about  noon. 

Tom  refreshed  liiniself  at  the  Feathers,  kept  in  those  days  by  a 
man  named  Jerry  Mulvany,  who  was  supposed  to  be  more  nearly 
.connected  with  the  family  of  Orraond  than  the  rights  of  the  church 
.could  allow ;  and  having  swallowed  as  much  of  the  substantial  food  and 
the  pestiferous  fluid  that  mine  host  of  the  Feathers  tendered  liira,  the 
spirit  of  inquisitiveness,  which,  according  to  the  phrenologists,  is  de- 
veloped in  nil  mankind,  seized  paramount  hold  of  Tom,  Tom — ?  ay, 
Tom>  it  must  be,  for  I  really  cannot  recollect  his  other  name. 

If  there  be  a  guide-book  to  the  curiosities  of  Kilkenny,  the  work 
has  escaped  my  researches.  Of  the  city  it  is  recorded,  however,  that 
it  can  boast  of  6re  without  smoke,  air  without  fog,  and  streets  paved 
with  marble.  And  there  's  the  college,  and  the  bridge,  and  the  ruins 
of  St.  John's  abbey,  and  8u  Canice,  and  the  Nore  itself,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  castle  of  the  Ormonds,  with  its  woiuU  and  its  walks,  and 
its  ittabies  and  its  gallery,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  predominating  over 
the  river.  It  is  a  very  fine-looking  thing  indeed;  and,  if  I  mistake 
Dot,  John  Uilsun  Croker,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  poem  to  iU  honour, 
beginning  witli 

*'  High  on  the  sounding  battks  of  ^iore," 

every  verse  of  which  ended  with  "  The  castle,"  in  the  manner  of  Cow- 
per's  "  My  Mary,'*  or  Ben  Jonaon's  "  Tom  Tosspot."     If  1  had  the 


poem»  I  should  publish  it  here  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  but  I  have 
it  not.  I  forget  where  I  saw  it,  but  I  think  it  was  in  a  Dublin  maga- 
zine of  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  junior  sophister  of 
T.  C.  D. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  in  the  absence  of  this  document,  imagine  that 
the  poem  was  infinitely  fine,  and  that  the  subject  was  worthy  of  the 
muse.  As  the  castle  is  the  most  particular  lion  of  the  city,  it  of 
course  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  Tom,  who,  swaggering  in 
all  the  independence  of  an  emancipated  footman  up  the  street,  soou 
found  himself  at  the  gate.  *•  Rearing  himself  thereat,"  as  the  old  bal- 
lad has  it,  stood  a  man  basking  in  the  sun.  He  was  somewhat  de- 
clining towards  what  they  call  the  vale  of  years  in  the  language  of 
poetry ;  but  by  the  twinkle  of  his  eye,  and  the  purple  rotundity  of  his 
cheek,  it  was  evident  that  the  years  of  the  valley,  like  the  lads  of  the 
valley,  had  gone  cheerity-o  !  The  sun  shone  brightly  upon  his  silver 
locks,  escaping  from  under  a  somewhat  tarnished  cocked-hat  guarded 
with  gold-lace,  the  gilding  of  winch  had  much  deteriorated  since  it 
departed  from  the  shop  of  the  artiticer  ;  and  upon  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 
velvet  certainly,  but  of  reduced  condition,  and  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  to  gilding  as  the  hat.  His  plum-coloured  breeches  were  un- 
buckled at  the  knee,  and  his  ungartered  stockings  were  on  a  down- 
ward progress  towards  his  unbuckled  shoes.  He  had  his  hands — their 
wrists  were  garnished  with  unwashed  ruffles — in  his  breeches  pockets  ; 
and  he  (liveried  himself  with  whistling  "Charley  over  the  water,"  in 
a  state  of  yufw-ruminant  quiescence.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
that  he  was  a  hanger-on  of  the  castle  off  duty,  waiting  his  time  until 
called  for,  when  of  course  he  was  to  appear  before  his  master  in  a 
more  carefully  arranged  costume. 

Ormond  Castle  was  then,  as  I  believe  it  is  now,  a  Ehow-house, 
and  the  visitors  of  Kilkenny  found  little  difficulty  in  the  admission; 
but,  as  in  those  days  purposes  of  pohtical  intrusion  might  be  suspect- 
ed, some  shadow  at  least  of  introduction  was  considered  necessary. 
Tom,  reared  in  the  household  of  a  schoolmaster,  where  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  chief  extends  a  flavour  of  its  quality  to  all  his  minis- 
ters, exhilarated  by  the  walk,  and  cheered  by  the  eatables  and  drink- 
ables which  he  had  swallowed,  felt  that  lliere  was  no  necessity  for 
consulting  any  of  the  usual  points  of  etiquette,  if  indeed  he  knew  that 
any  such  things  were  in  existence. 

"  I  say,"  said  he,  "  old  chap  I  is  this  castle  to  he  seen  ?  I  'm  told 
it 's  a  show  ;  and  if  it  is,  let  s  have  a  look  at  it." 

"  It  is  to  be  seen,"  replied  the  person  addressed,  "  if  you  are  pro- 
perly introduced." 

'♦  That  *8  all  hum  I"  said  Tom,  ••  I  know  enough  of  the  world, 
though  1  've  lived  all  my  life  in  Clonmell,  to  know  tliat  a  proper  intro- 
duction signifies  a  tester.  Come,  my  old  snouty,  1 11  stand  all  that 's 
right  if  you  show  me  over  it.     Can  you  do  it  ?" 

'*  Why,"  said  his  new  friend,  "  1  think  1  can ;  because,  in  fact,  I 
am " 

"  Somelhirtg  about  the  house,  I  suppose.  Well,  though  you  Ve  on 
a  luced  jacket,  and  I  only  a  plain  frieze  coat,  we  are  both  brothers  of 
the  shoulder-knot.  I  11  tell  you  who  1  am.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Chayior  the  Quaker,  the  schoolmaster  of  Clonmell  ?" 

**  Never." 
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'•"Well,  he  *8  a  decent  sort  of  feJlow  in  the  propria  quff  marxhus 
line,  and  gives  as  good  a  buttock  of  beef  to  anybody  that  gets  over 
the  threshold  of  his  door  as  you  'd  wish  to  inet't ;  and  I  am  hi&  man^ — 
his  volley  de  sham,  head  gentleman " 

"Gentleman  u&her?" 

"No,  not  usher,"  responded  Tom  indignantly;  "  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  ushers;  they  are  scabby  dogs  of  poor  scholards,  sizards, 
half-pays,  and  the  like;  and  all  the  young  gentlemen  much  prefer  mes 
— but  1  am  his  Jiddleus  Achates,  as  master  Jack  Toler  calls  me»— 
that's  a  purty  pup  who  will  make  some  fun  some  of  these  days, — 
his  whacktotum,  head-cook,  and  dairy-maid,  slush,  and  butler.  What 
are  you  here?** 

"  Why,"  replied  the  man  at  the  gate,  "  I  am  a  butler  as  well  as 
you." 

*'  Oh  I  then  we  're  both  butlers ;  and  you  could  as  well  pass  us  in. 
By  course,  the  butler  must  be  a  great  fellow  here;  and  I  see  you  are 
rigged  out  in  the  cast  clothes  of  my  lord.     Isn't  that  true  ?" 

"  True  enough;  he  never  gets  a  suit  of  clothes  that  it  does  not  fall 
to  my  lot  to  wear  it ;  but  if  you  wish  to  see  the  castle,  I  think  1  can 
venture  to  show  you  all  that  it  contains,  even  for  the  sake  of  our  being 
two  butlers," 

It  was  not  much  sooner  said  than  done.  Tom  accompanied  his 
companion  over  the  house  and  grounds,  making  sundry  critical  obser- 
vations on  all  he  saw  therein, — on  painting,  architecture,  gardening, 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  the  scientific  and  picturesque, — in  a  manner 
which  1  doubt  not  much  resembled  the  average  style  of  reviewing 
those  matters  in  what  we  now  call  the  best  public  instructors. 

"  Hum-looking  old  ruffians  !"  observed  Tom,  on  casting  his  eyes 
along  the  gallery  containing  the  portraitures  of  the  Ormondes.  "  Look 
at  that  fellow  there  all  battered  up  in  iron;  I  wish  to  God  I  had  as 
good  a  church  as  he  would  rob  t" 

"  He  was  one  of  the  old  earls,"  replied  his  guide,  "  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  1  believe  he  did  help  in  robbing  churches  !" 

**  I  knew  it  by  his  look,"  said  Tom  :  "  and  there  '«  a  chap  there  in  a 
wilderness  of  a  wig.    Gad  \  he  looks  as  if  he  was  liked  to  be  hanged." 

*'  He  was  so,"  said  the  cicerone  ;  ''  for  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Blood  was  about  to  pay  him  thai  compliment  at  Tyburn." 

*'  Serve  him  right,"  observed  Tom  :  "  and  this  fellow  with  the  short 
stick  in  his  hand; — what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  that? — was  he 
a  constable  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  his  friend,  *'  he  was  a  marshal ;  but  he  had  much  to  do 
with  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  constables  for  some  years.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Dean  Swift  ?" 

"  Did  I  ever  hear  of  the  Dane  ?  Why,  my  master  has  twenty 
books  of  his  that  he  's  always  reading,  and  he  calls  him  Old  Copper- 
farthing  ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  are  quite  wild  to  read  them.  I 
read  some  of  them  wance  (once);  but  they  were  ail  lies,  about  fairies 
and  giants.     Howsoever,  they  say  the  Dane  was  a  larned  man." 

**  Well,  he  was  a  great  friend  of  that  man  with  the  short  stick  in 
his  hand." 

"  By  dad !"  said  Tom,  "few  of  tl»e  Dane's  friends  was  friends  to 
the  Hanover  succession  I  and  C  'd  bet  anything  that  that  flourishing- 
looking  lad  there  wa*  a  friend  to  the  Pretender." 
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••  It  is  likely  that  if  you  laid  such  a  bet  you  would  win  it.  He 
was  a  great  trseiul  also  of  Queen  Anne.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
her?" 

♦•  Heard  of  Brandy  Nan  !  To  be  sure  I  did — merry  be  the  first  of 
August.'  But  what's  the  use  of  looking  at  those  queer  old  fools? — I 
wonder  who  bothered  themselves  painting  them?' 

"  I  da  not  think  you  knew  the  people ; — they  were  Vandyke, 
Lely»  Kneller." 

"  1  never  heard  of  them  in  Clonnaell,*'  remarked  Tomu  "  Have  you 
anything  to  drink  ?" 

"Plenty." 

"  But  you  won  t  get  into  a  scrape?  Honour  above  all;  I'd  not 
like  to  have  you  do  it  unless  )'ou  were  sure,  for  the  glory  of  the 
cloth." 

The  pledge  of  security  being  solemnly  offered,  Torn  followed  his 
companion  ilirough  the  intricate  passages  of  the  castle  until  he  came 
into  a  small  apartment,  where  he  found  a  most  plentiful  repast  betbre 
him.  He  had  not  failed  to  observe,  that,  as  he  was  guided  through 
the  house,  their  path  had  been  wholly  uncrossed,  for,  if  anybody  acci- 
dentally appeared,  he  hastily  withdrew.  One  person  only  was  de- 
tained for  a  moment,  and  to  him  the  butler  spoke  a  few  words  in 
some  unknown  tongue,  which  Tom  of  course  set  down  as  part  of  the 
Jacobite  treason  pervading  every  part  of  the  caatte. 

"  Gad  I"  said  he,  while  beginning  to  lay  into  the  round  of  beef,  "  I 
am  half  inclined  to  think  that  the  jabber  you  talked  ju&t  now  to  the 
powder-monkey  we  met  in  that  corridor  was  not  treason,  but  beef  and 
mustard  :  an't  I  right  ?*' 

'*  Quite  BO." 

"  l-all  to,  then,  yourself.  By  Gad  I  you  appear  to  have  those  lads 
under  your  thumb — for  this  is  great  eating.  I  suppose  you  often  rob 
my  lord  ?  —  speak  plain,  for  I  myself  rob  ould  Chaytor  the  school- 
master ;  but  there 's  a  long  dift'erence  between  robbing  a  schoolmaster 
and  robbing  a  lord.  I  venture  to  say  many  a  pound  of  his  you  have 
made  away  with." 

"  A  great  many  indeed.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  that  for  one 
pound  he  has  lost  by  anybody  eke,  he  has  lost  a  hundred  by  me." 

'*  Ashamed,  indeed  !  This  is  beautiful  beef.  But  let  us  wash  it 
down.  By  the  powers  !  is  it  champagne  you  are  giving  me  ?  Well, 
I  never  drank  but  one  glass  of  it  in  my  life,  and  that  was  from  a 
bottle  that  I  stole  out  of  a  dozen  which  the  master  had  when  he  was 
giving  a  great  dinner  to  the  fathers  of  the  boys  just  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  the  year  before  last,  My  service  to  you.  By  Gor! 
if  you  do  not  break  the  Ormonds,  1  can't  tell  who  should." 

"  Nor  I.  Finish  your  champagne.  What  else  will  you  have  to 
drink  ?" 

"  Have  you  the  run  of  the  cellar?" 

"  Certainly." 

**  Why,  then,  claret  is  genteel ;  but  the  little  I  drank  of  it  was 
mortal  cold.     Could  you  find  us  a  glass  of  brandy  ?" 

"  Of  course :"  and  on  the  sounding  of  a  bell  there  appeared  the 
same  valet  who  had  been  addressed  in  the  corridor ;  and  in  the  same 
language  some  intimation  was  conmmnicuted,  which  in  a  few  mo- 
ments produced  a  bottle  of  Nantz,  rare  and  particular,  placed  before 
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Tom  «'Uh  all  the  emollient  appliances  necessary  for  turning  it  into 
puncli. 

**  By  alt  that's  bad,"  said  the  Clonn:»eirmn  butler,  "but  you  keep 
these  fellows  to  their  knitting.  This  in  indeed  capital  stuff.  Make 
for  yourself  When  you  come  to  Clonmell,  a#k  ibr  nic — Tom — at  old 
Chaytor's,  the  Quaker  schoolmaster,  a  few  doors  from  the  Globe. 
This  lord  of  yours,  I  am  told,  as  a  bloody  Jacobite  ;  here  'b  the  Ha- 
nover succession  I  but  we  must  not  drink  that  here,  for  perhaps  the 
old  fellow  bimseU' might  hear  us," 

*'  Nothing  is  more  probable." 

**  Well,  then,  mum 's  the  word.  I  'm  told  he  puts  white  roses  in  his 
dog's  ears?,  and  drinks  a  certain  person  over  the  water  on  the  tenth 
of  June;  but,  no  matter,  this  is  his  house,  and  you  and  I  are  drinking 
his  drink, — so,  why  should  we  wish  him  bad  luck?  If  he  was  hanged, 
of  course  I  'd  go  to  see  him,  to  be  sure ;  would  not  you  ?" 

"  I  should  certainly  be  there." 

By  this  time  Tom  was  subdued  by  the  champagne  and  the  brandy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hot  weather;  and  the  spirit  of  hospitality  rose 
strong  upon  the  spirit  of  cognac.  His  new  Jriend  gently  hinted  that 
a  retreat  to  his  gift:  at  the  Feathers  would  be  prudent ;  but  to  such  a 
step  Tom  would  by  no  means  consent  unless  the  butler  of  the  castle 
accompanied  him  to  take  a  parting  bowL  With  some  reluctance  the 
wish  was  complied  with,  and  both  the  butlers  sallied  forth  on  their 
way  through  the  princi[wl  streets  of  Kilkenny,  just  as  the  evening 
was  beginning  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  dusky  hue.  Tom  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  three  or  four  hours  passed  with  his  new  friend,  informed 
him  of  all  the  private  history  of  the  house  of  Ormond,  with  that  same 
regard  lo  veracity  which  in  genera!  characterises  the  accounta  of  the 
births,  lives,  and  educations  of  persons  of  the  higher  clashes,  to  be 
found  in  fashionable  novels  and  other  works  drawn  from  the  com- 
munications of  such  authorities  as  our  friend  Tom;  and  his  compa- 
nion offered  as  much  commentary  as  is  usually  done  on  similar  occa- 
sions. Proceeding  in  a  twirling  nnotion  along,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  the  principal  persons  whom  they  met  bowed  most  respect- 
fully to  the  gentleman  from  the  castle  ;  and,  on  being  assured  that  this 
token  of  defereiice  was  paid  because  they  were  tradesmen  of  the 
castle,  who  were  indebted  lo  the  butler  for  his  good  word  In  their 
businesH,  Tom's  appreciation  of  his  friend's  abilities  in  the  art  of 
"  improving"  his  situation  was  considerably  enhanced.  He  calcu- 
lated that  if  they  made  money  by  the  butler,  the  butler  made  money 
by  them  ;  and  he  determined  that  on  his  return  to  Clonraell  he  too 
would  And  tradesfolks  ready  to  take  hats  off  to  him  in  the  ratio  of 
pedagogue  lo  peer. 

The  Kilkeimy  man  steadied  the  Clonmell  man  lo  the  Feathers, 
where  the  latter  most  potentially  ordered  a  bowl  of  the  best  punch. 
The  slipsliod  waiter  stared  ;  but  a  look  from  Tom's  friend  was  enough. 
They  were  ushered  into  the  best  apartment  of  the  house, — Tom  re- 
marking that  it  was  a  different  room  from  that  which  he  occupied  on 
his  arrival  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  master  of  the  house,  Mr.  Mul- 
vany,  in  liis  best  array,  made  his  appearance  with  a  pair  of  wax  can- 
dles in  his  hands.     He  bowed  to  the  earth  as  he  said, 

"If  I  had  expected  you,  my " 

"  Leave  the  room,"  was  the  answer. 
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'  Not  before  I  order  my  bowl  of  panch,"  said  Tom. 


"  Shall  I. 


my 


"  Yes,"  said  the  person  addressed  ;  "  whatever  he  Ukes." 

"  Well, "  said  Tom  as  Mulvaiiy  left  the  room  ;  "  if  ever  I  saw  any- 
thing to  match  that.  Is  he  one  of  the  tradespeople  of  the  castle  ? 
This  does  bate  everything.  And,  by  dad,  he  "s  not  unlike  you  in  the 
face  neither  I  Och  I  then,  what  a  story  1  'II  have  when  I  get  back  to 
Clonmell." 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  his  friend,  <*  I  may  perhaps  see  you  there  ;  but 
good-bye  for  a  moment.  I  assure  you  1  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
your  company." 

♦*  He  's  a  queer  fellow  that,"  thought  Tom,  **  and  I  hope  he  'II  be  ^ 
Boon  back.     It 's  a  pleasant  acquaintance  I  *ve  made  the  first  day  I  i 
was  in  Kilkenny.    Sit  down,  Mr.  Mulvany,"  said  he,  as  that  function- 
ary entered,  bearing  a  bowl  of  punch,  *'  and  taste  your  brewing."    To 
which  invitntton  Mr.  Mulvany  acceded*  nothing  loth,  but  still  cast- 
ing an  anxious  eye  towards  the  door. 

"That  'a  a  mighty  honest  man/'  said  Tom. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  the  cautious  Mulvany ; ' 
(for  **  honest  man"  was  in  those  days  another  word  for  Jacobite.) 

•*  I  mane  what  I  say/'  said  Tom  ;  "  he  *8  just  showed  me  over  the 
castle,  and  gave  me  full  and  plenty  of  the  best  of  eating  and  drinking. 
He  tells  mc  he's  the  butler," 

"  And  so  he  is,  you  idiot  of  a  man  1"  cried  Mulvany.  "  He's  the 
chief  Butler  of  Ireland/' 

"  What  ?"  said  Tom.  | 

«*  Why,  him  that  was  with  you  just  now  is  the  Earl  of  Ormond." 

My  story  is  over — 

*•  And  James  Fitzjames  was  Scotland's  king." 

All  the  potations,  pottle-deep,  the  road-side  drinking,  the  cham- 
pagne, the  cognac,  the  punch  of  the  Feathers,  vanished  at  once  from 
Tom's  brain,  to  make  room  for  the  recollection  of  what  he  bad  been 
saying  for  the  last  three  hours.  Waiting  for  no  further  explanation, 
he  threw  up  the  window,  (they  were  sitting  on  a  ground-floor.)  and 
leaving  Mr.  Mulvany  to  Enish  the  bowl  as  he  pleased,  proceeded  at  a 
hand*  canter  to  Clonmell,  not  freed  from  the  apparition  of  Lord  Or- 
mond before  he  had  teA  Kilcash  to  his  north  ;  and  nothing  could  ever 
again  induce  htm  to  wander  in  the  direction  of  Kilkenny,  there  to  run 
the  risk  of  meeting  with  this  fellow-buller,  until  his  lordship  was  so 
safely  bestowed  in  the  family  vault  as  to  render  the  chance  of  coUisioa 
highly  improbable.     Such  is  my  //  BandocanL 

T.C.D. 
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BY   RICHARD   JOHNS,   ESQ. 

"  Slow  and  sure"  has  been  the  motto  of  my  fumily  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  and  wonderfully  has  it  prospered  by  acting  on 
this  maxim  ;  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Slowby  having  appa- 
rently been  reserved  for  the  only  active  and  enterprising  individual 
ever  born  unto  that  name.  Reader,  I  am  that  unhappy  man  I  Wait- 
ers upon  Fortune,  plentifully  have  all  my  progenitors  fared  from  the 
dainties  of  the  good  lady's  table ;  while  I,  in  my  anxiety  to  share 
in  the  feast,  liave  generally  upset  the  board,  and  lost  every  thing  in 
the  scramble. 

Sir  James  Slowby,  ray  worthy  father,  was  a  younger  son,  and 
his  portion  had  been  little  more  than  the  blessing  of  a  parent,  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  words  always  used  in  our  famiily — "  Bless  thee, 
my  son ;  be  slow  and  sure,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  get  on."  He  did 
get  on ;  for  was  he  not  one  of  the  feelers  of  that  huge  polypus  In 
society,  the  Slowbys?  Ways  of  making  money,  which  other  men 
had  diligently  sought  in  vain,  discovered  themselves  to  him  ;  places 
were  conferred  on  him,  and  legacies  left  him,  for  no  one  reason 
that  could  be  discovered,  except  that  he  seemed  indifferent  to  such 
matters,  and  latterly  became  so  wealthy,  that  he  did  not  require 
them.  He  was  stow  in  marrying ;  not  entering  the  **  holy  state" 
till  he  was  forty.  He  did  not  wed  a  fortune :  no !  he  rather  pre- 
ferred a  woman  of  good  exjiectalions :  and  these  were,  of  course. 
realised, — the  money  came  "slow  and  sure."  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  age ;  but  death,  though  slow,  was  sure  also ;  and  he  at  length 
died,  leaving  two  sons  :  on  one  he  bestowed  all  his  wealth  ;  the  other, 
my  luckless  self,  he  left  a  beggarly  dependent  on  an  elder  brothers 
bounty.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  I  had  too  much  vivacity  to 
please  so  true  a  Slowby  as  my  father;  while  James  was  a  roan 
al'ter  his  own  heart :  and,  perhaps  I  had  circulated  u  little  too  much 
of  the  old  gentleman's  money  in  what  he  strangely  called  my  "  loose 
kind  of  life;"  but  which  1  only  denominated  "living  fast."  He 
might  have  confessed  that  I  was  not  altogether  selfish  in  my  plea- 
sures. I  often  made  my  father  most  magnificent  presents ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  he  ultimately  had  to  pay  the  bills,  the  generosity 
of  the  intention  was  the  same- 

The  following  letters  were  written  just  before  our  worthy  pa- 
rent's death,  by  his  tMo  sons.     James  was  at  the  paternal  mansion 

in Square,  1  at  a  little  road-side  public-house  about  four-and- 

twenty  miles  from  Newmarket.  I  must  premise  that  I  was  thus  far 
on  my  way  to  London,  in  answer  to  my  brother's  summons  ;  but, 
at  "  Uglcy"  over  the  post-chaise  went — a  wheel  was  broken,  and  so 
was  my  left  arm.  The  post-boys  swore  it  was  my  fault,  because  I 
had  run  patience  to  have  the  wheels  properly  greased ;  and  I,  be- 
cause it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  delay  my  journey  till  the 
misctjief  was  repaired — [  mean  as  regards  the  weal  of  my  arm,  not 
the  wheel  o(  the  chaise, — for,  had  I  been  able,  I  would  rather  have 
ridden  one  of  the  post-horses  to  the  next  stage,  than  not  have  pur- 
sued my  route. 
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** Square^ 

"My  dear  brother, — Your  father  requests  that  you  will  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  coming  to  town,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be 
on  his  death-bed.  His  will  only  awaits  your  arrival  to  receive  sig- 
nature. Should  you  solemnly  promise  not  to  dissipate  money  as 
you  have  heretofore  done,  he  will  leave  you  a  gentlemanly  compe- 
tence. Dr.  Druget  is  of  opinion  that  our  father  may  live  till  Sunday 
next;  so,  if  you  are  here  at  any  period  before  that  date,  you  will  be 
in  sufficient  time  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother,  James  Slowby." 

'*  Dear  Jim, —  You  might  think  it  wise  to  delay  my  seeing  our 
dear  father,  but  /  did  not  !■ — so  started  at  once, — double-fee'd  the 
post-boys,  double  feed  for  the  horses, — away  I  bowled,  till  off  came 
the  wheel  at  Ugley  Here  I  am,  with  a  broken  arm.  Tell  my  lather 
I  am  cut  to  the  quick  tliat  we  may  never  meet  again.  1 11  promise 
any  thing  he  likes.  I  now  really  see  the  folly  of  being  always  in 
such  a  devil  of  a  hurry;  particularly  in  spending  money,  paying  bills, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  :  say  that  1  will  now  for  ever  stick  by  the  fa- 
mily motto,  '  slow  and  sure/     Yours  in  haste, 

"  Richard  Slowby. 

"  P.S.  I  send  my  own  servant  to  ride  whip  and  spur  till  he  puts 
this  in  your  hands;  he  will  beat  the  post  by  an  hour  and  a  half»  which 
18  of  consequence." 

This  latter  epistle  never  reached  its  destination, — my  poor  fellow 
broke  his  neck  at  Epping ;  and,  as  the  letter  was  despatched  in  too 
great  haste  to  be  fully  directed,  it  was  opened  and  returned  to  me  by 
the  coroner  in  due  course  of  post. 

I  did  not  get  to  town  till  long  after  the  death  of  my  father.  The 
will  signed  at  last,  ray  absence  being  unaccounted  for,  gave  my 
brother  the  whole  property ;  nor  did  he  seem  inclined  to  part  with  a 

shilling.     A  place  in  the  T ,  which  the  head  of  our  ancient  house, 

Lord  Snaile,  had  bestowed  on  my  father,  and  still  promised  to  keep 
in  the  family,  might  yet  be  mine,— 1  was  his  lordship's  godson,  and 
had  a  fair  chance  for  it ;  hut  the  now  Sir  James  Slowby,  second  of 
tJie  title,  and  worthy  of  the  name»  would  not  withdraw  his  claim  as 
eldest  born. 

"  I  won't  move  in  the  matter,  Richard,"  said  my  s!ow  and  sure 
brother;  "but  if  my  lord  gives  me  the  offer,  1  will  accept  it.  I  am 
not  greedy  after  richesj  Heaven  knows ;  but  it  would  be  tempting 
Providence  not  to  hold  what  is  put  into  my  possession,  nor  freely 
take  what  is  freely  given.  His  lordship  has  requested,  by  letter,  that 
we  both  wait  upon  him  in  Cur/on  Street,  no  doubt  about  the  ap- 
pointment; he  makes  mentton  of  wishing  to  introJuce  us  to  the 
ladies,  after  '  the  despatch  of  business.'  Our  cousin  .Maria  used  to  be 
lovely  as  a  child,  and,  though  not  a  fortune,  may  come  in  for  some- 
thing considerable,  ultimately." 

Such  was  my  brother's  harangue.  Sick  of  his  prosing  I  left  his 
house,  comforting  myself  that  I  bad,  at  least,  as  much  chance  of  the 
appjointment  as  he  had;  nor  was  I  altogether  without  my  hopes  of 
supplanting  him  with  Maria,  though  he  might  be  thought  worthy  of 
wedding  her  at  Mary-le-bone ;  and  I,  even  with  her  own  special  li- 
cence, would  have  to  journey  on  the  eame  errand  as  far  as  Gretoa. 
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I  dined  that  day  at  Norwood  with  an  old  sclioolfellow.  At  his 
house  I  was  to  pass  the  nr^ht,  and  on  ihe  morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  my 
late  was  to  be  decideJ,  On  this  evenltui  morning  I  was  set  tlnwii  iu 
Camberv^ell  by  my  friend's  phaeton.  I  had  seen  the  Norwowl  four- 
horse  coach  start  for  town  loug  before  we  left  home,  and  had  given 
myself  great  credit  for  not  allowing  it  to  convey  me,  that  I  nirght 
have  from  thence  been  enabled  to  intrude  on  Lord  Snaile's  pri- 
vacy an  hour  or  two  before  I  was  expected.  But  I  recollected  I 
had  annoyed  his  lordship  on  more  than  oite  occasion  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  I  seriously  resolved  that  1  would  no  longer  mar  my  for- 
tunes by  my  precipitation.  It  was  now,  however,  within  two  hours 
of  the  time  of  appointment :  my  friend's  vehicle  was  not  going  any 
farther,,  and  I  might,  at  least,  indulge  myself  by  reaching  Oxford 
Street  by  the  quickest  public  conveyance.  Omnibusses  had  just  been 
introduced  on  that  road  ;  and  the  Red  Rover,  looking  like  a  huge  trap 
for  catching  passengers,  was  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  Comberwell 
Green.  »♦  Charing  Cross,  sir !" — "  Oxford  Street,  sir  !'* — *«  Going  di- 
rectly, sir  I"  was  music  to  niy  ears,  even  from  the  cracked  voice  of  a 
cad,  and  in  I  unfortunately  got ;  and  there  did  I  sit  lor  ten  minutes, 
while  coaches  innumerable  passed  me  for  London.  Still  I  preserved 
my  patience,  fiirm  in  my  good  resolves.  At  length  another  West- 
minster omnibus  drove  up, 

"  A  re  you  going  now  ;  or  are  you  not  ?"  &aid  I,  very  properly  re- 
straining an  oath  just  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 

"  Going  directly,  sir — be  in  town  long  before  him,  sir,"  said  the  cad. 
pointing  tt>  the  otlier'bus,  for  he  saw  my  eye  was  turned  towards  it. 

At  that  moment  a  simple-looking  servant-girl  wiilt  a  bandbox  came 
across  the  Green,  and  a  right  commenced  between  tlve  conducteurs  of 
the  rival  vehicles  for  the  tinforlutiale  woman,  in  which  she  got  not 
a  little  pulled  about.  Tiie  Hed  Rover,  however,  won  the  day  ;  and 
glad  enough  was  I  when  we  started,  at  a  rattling  pace.  But  my  plea- 
sure was  of  short  duration. 

♦•  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  an  old  woman  opposite  me,  who 
knew  the  road,  which  I  did  not. 

'*  Going  to  take  up,  ma'am,"  said  the  cad.  "  We  shall  he  back  lo 
the  Green  Man  in  ten  minutes  if  you  ve  letl  any  tiling  behind." 

"  Where  is  my  bandbox  ?"  said  the  girl, 

"  I  knows  nothing  about  it,  not  I ;  1  suppose  it  went  by  the  other 
'bu«  if  you  arn't  a-got  it.  Why  did  you  let  it  out  of  your  own  hands, 
young  'oman  ?     That  'ere  cad  is  the  greatest  thief  on  the  road." 

The  girl  began  to  cry.  and  declared  she  should  Jose  her  place;  and 
I  to  swear,  for  1  thought  It  very  likely  1  should  lose  mine.  But  we 
at  length  once  more  passed  the  Green,  and  tore  along  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  till  we  set  down  passengers  at  the  Elephant  and 
Castle.  Header,  do  you  happen  to  know  a  biacuit-shop  occupying 
the  corner  of  the  road  to  Westminster,  opposite  the  aforesaid  Ele- 
phant and  Castle  ?  There  it  was,  tlie  Red  Rover  drew  up,  and  the 
cad  descended  to  run  after  a  man  and  woman,  who  seemed  undeter- 
mined whether  they  would  take  six-pennyworth  or  not.  My  patience 
was  now  quite  exhausted.  A  four-horse  Westminster  coach  was  just 
starting  across  the  way,  and,  determined  to  get  a  place  in  a  more 
expeditious  conveyance,  I  dashed  open  the  door  of  the  omnibus  just 
as  the  cowiftcteur's  '<  all  right"  again  set  the  ciirriage  in  moliotj ;  he, 
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having  failed  in  hia  canvassing,' at  ihe  same  instant  jumped  on  the 
step  behind  the  'bus.  The  conse(|ucnce8  were  direrul.  The  cati 
was  transferred  to  the  pavement  by  a  swingeing  blow  on  the  temple 
from  the  opcnJnsj  panel,  wl;ile  1  lost  my  equiUbrium,  and  made  a  fuU- 
lenf^th  prostration  into  nmd  four  incl»es  thick,  wliich  formed  the 
bed  of  the  road.  1  bad  fallen  face  downward,  and  the  infuriated  ofiS- 
cial  of  the  bus  quickly  bestrode  me,  grasping  me  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  I  gasped  for  breath.  Never  shall  I  forget  what  I  then  in- 
haled. To  bite  the  dust  is  always  disagreeable ;  but,  I  can  assure 
jou,  it  is  nothing  to  a  mouthful  of  mud,  Rescued  at  last  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  police,  I  was  permitted  to  rise.  I  had  no  time  to 
dispute  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  ;  ^lad  enough  was  1  to  be 
allowed  to  medicate  the  cad's  promisi^ory  black  eye  with  a  sovereign  ; 
for  which  I  was  declared  by  all  present,  and  particularly  by  the  man 
what  rides  behind  the  '  homnibuj*,'  "  to  be  a  perfect  gemman,  only 
a  little  hasty/'  Never  was  a  gentleman  in  a  worse  pickle.  The  road 
had  been  creamed  by  the  reign  of  wet  weather  that  marks  an  Eng- 
lish sununer.  Had  I  been  diving  in  a  mud-cart,  or  "far  into  the 
bowels  of  the  land,"  through  the  medium  of  a  ditch  in  the  neighbour- 
ing St,  George's  Fields,  I  could  not  have  presented  a  more  extraor- 
dinary appearance.  J  might  have  been  rated  as  a  forty-shilling  land- 
holder, and  rich  soil  into  the  bargain.  As  soon  as  I  could  clear  my  eyes 
sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  exercise  of  vision,  1  espied  an  old  ciothes- 
sbop  in  the  distance  ;  and  in  this  welcome  retreat  I  speedily  bestowed 
myself  amid  cries  ot^  *'  How  arc  you  off  for  soap?" — "  There  you  go, 
stick-in-the-mud  I" — ''  Where  did  you  lie  last?"  and  otlier  specimens 
of  suburban  wit.  Having  left  the  admiring  gaze  of  about  two  hun- 
dred spectators,  I  obtained  a  washing-tub  and  &  private  room  from 
my  newly-formed  acquaintance,  Isaacs;  and,  my  ablutions  being 
complete,  I  equipped  myself  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  which,  though 
the  habiliments  were  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  fitted  me  pretty  well, 
and  bad  been,  withal,  decently  made.  I  was  also  supplied  with  shirt 
and  drawers,  "  goot  mh  new,"  and  a  hat  which  Isaacs  swore  was  only 
made  the  week  before,  and  '*  cheap  ash  dirt."  I  appreciated  the 
simile,  but  the  hat  I  could  scarcely  get  on  ray  head  ;  time  was  how- 
ever wearing  away,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  it,  as  well  as  a  pair  of 
lilucher  boots,  not  a  Wellington  fitting  me  in  the  Jew's  whole  stock 
of  such  articles.  I  again  started.  There  happened  to  be  a  hackney- 
coach  passing  just  as  I  emerged  from  the  shop.  This  was  fortunate  ; 
for,  to  hide  my  low  boots,  Isaacs  had  strapped  my  trousers  down  so 
tightly,  that,  not  trusting  much  to  the  material,  1  tbouglit  it  might  be 
advisable  to  avoid  walking. 

I  had  yet  sufficient  time  before  me  to  keep  my  appointment,  and  I 
was  now  fairly  on  my  waj'  to  Curzon  Street;  nothing  interrupting 
my  meditation  for  tlie  next  half  hour  but  the  paying  of  a  turnpike. 
I  had  certainly  met  with  many  vexatious  annoyances  during  the 
nmrning ;  but  I  felt  pleased  with  myself  for  so  far  conquering  my 
impetuous  spirit  as  to  have  exhibited,  on  the  whole,  but  lillle  irrita- 
tion under  my  suffering.  For  this,  I  thought  I  deserved  to  succeed 
in  my  present  visit  to  that  high-priest  of  Fortune,  a  patron.  Then  I 
bethought  me  of  Maria,  and  took  a  glance  at  my  suit  of  black.  1  fan- 
cied that  I  must  look  very  like  an  undertaker, — 1  knew  not  why:  I 
had  imagined  myself  perfectly  gentlemanly  in  appearance  when  I  left 
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my  toliet  at  Norwood,  and  I  had  only  changed  one  suit  ofbliick  lor 
anothi^r, — but  tlnen  these  were  not  made  for  me.  Perhaps  some  poor 
fellow  hiid  hven  hauged  In  thenj.     I  got  nervous  and  miserable. 

My  hat  {jailed  my  bead;  I  removed  it,  and  held  it  iu  my  hand.  It 
certainly  did  not  look  like  a  new  one.  I  was  ingeniously  tormenting 
myself  with  calling  to  memory  every  disease  of  the  scalp  I  had  ever 
heard  of,  when  I  reached  the  corner  ofCurzon  Street;  and,  not  wish- 
ing to  desecrate  the  portals  of  the  fastidious  peer  b}'  driving  up  in  a 
"  Jarvey,"  I  got  out,  and  made  my  approach  on  foot.  I  had  knocked 
— there  was  a  delay  in  opening  the  door.  The  porter  is  out  of  the 
way,  thought  I :  and  I  took  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  my  heels,  to 
see  if  I  had  walked  otF  with  any  straws  from  the  coach.  I  heard  the 
door  opening;— I  say  heard,  for  I  did  not  look  up,  my  eyes  just  then 
resting  on  a  small  piece  of  tape  that  I  had  beon  dragging  in  the  dirt — 
Oh  !  luckless  appurtenance  of  the  drawers  of  the  Jew  I — Yes  1  the 
door  was  opening  to  admit  me  to  the  presence  of  my  noble  relation — 
my  patron — who  I  trusted  was  waiting  with  an  appointment  of  1500/. 
a-year,  anxious  to  bestow  it  on  his  godson — the  morning  that  was  to 
witness  my  introduction  to  her  whom  I  had  already  wedded  in  my 
imagination — I  saw  a  little  piece  of  tape  dangling  at  my  heels  !  be- 
fore the  portals  of  the  mansion  had  quite  gaped  to  receive  me,  my 
finger  was  twisted  round  this  cruel  instrument  of  destiny,  in  the  hope 
of  breaking  it.  I  pulled.  Acting  like  a  knife  on  the  trousers,  fast 
strapped  to  my  boots,  and  too  powerful  a  strain  on  the  drawers, 
though  "goot  ash  new,"  both  were  rent  to  the  waistband; — my  coat 
ripped  at  the  shoulder  by  the  action  of  my  arm ; — my  hat  fell  off,  and 
was  taken  by  the  wind  down  the  street ; — and  the  servant,  to  whom, 
having  finished  this  ingenious  operation,  I  stood  fully  disclosed,  un- 
fortunately saw  but  the  effects,  without  knou-ing  the  cause  of  my  dis- 
aster. 

The  man  was  too  well-bred  to  remark  my  appearance,  but  he  had 
every  reason  for  thinking  nie  either  mad  or  drunk  ;  as,  to  crown  ail, 
my  face  itiu^t  have  been  tiushcd  and  distorted  from  rage  and  mortifi- 
cation. 

*'  My  lord  expects  you  in  the  library,  sir,"  said  the  astounded 
servant. 

An  abrupt  "  Tell  my  lord  1 11  call  again"  was  my  only  reply,  deli- 
vered over  my  shoulder  as  I  daslied  from  the  door,  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  what  I  was  about,  till  I  found  myself  in  a  tavern,  the  fir^-t 
frienilly  door  ihat  was  open  to  receive  me.  I  here  com|)08cd  my  be- 
wildered senses,  despatched  a  messenger  for  a  tailor,  and  set  myself 
tlown  to  concoct  a  note  to  Lord  Snaile.  Uiit  how  narrate  to  the  most 
particular,  mutter  of-fact,  and  yet  fastidious,  man  in  the  world  the 
events  of  that  morning  ?  1  threw  the  pen  and  paper  f>oin  me  in  de- 
spair. Nothing  now  remained  but  to  wait  patiently,  if  poswible,  till  I 
could  make  my  excuset?  in  person. 

The  tailor  came,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  I  wasngain  on  my 
way  to  his  lordship's  residence  ;  but  alas  !  ere  I  reached  it,  1  met  my 
steady  young  brother,  who  with  nmch  fornndity  llius  addressed  me  : 

"  Richard  Slowby,  your  conduct  this  morning  is  the  climax  of  your 
excesses.  His  lordship  retpiests  that  he  may  not  in  future  be  favoured 
with  your  visits  in  Cur/on  Street ;  and  I  consider  it  my  duly  to  inform 
you,  that  these  will  be  Equally  disagreeable  in Square," 
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1  felt  at  that  nioment  too  proud  to  ask  for,  or  offer,  explanations. 
I  saw  by  the  twinkle  of  his  cold  grey  eye  tlial  he  had  received  the 
appointment,  and  of  course  it  would  have  been  against  his  principles 
lo  resign  it  in  my  favour ;  so  I  merely  told  him  that  I  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  attending  to  the  wislies  of  two  men  1  so  t(fuallt/  re- 
spected as  Lord  Snailc  and  Sir  James  Slowhy ;  and,  bidding  him  a 
very  good  morning,  I  left  him  to  his  self-gratulations. 

About  a  twelvemontli  al'ierwartls,  I  elicited  from  the  servant  who 
had  opened  the  door  to  me,  and  delivered  my  unfortunate  message  to 
his  lordly  master,  the  loltowing  particulars. 

It  appears  that  on  the  man  entering  the  library  he  found  the  peer 
and  the  baronet  seated  together,  the  eyes  of  the  former  fixed  on  a 
time-piece^  which  told  the  startling  fact  that  the  hour  of  appointment 
was  past,  by  five  minutes,  "Is  Mr.  blowby  come?"  said  my  lord, 
turning  suddenly  towards  the  servant. 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  but " 

"  Show  him  in  directly,  sir.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  expected  Mr. 
Sh>wby,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  r" 

"  I  told  the  gentleman  so,  my  lord,  and  that  you  were  waiting  for 
him,  and  he  said  he  would  call  again.  I  am  afraid  the  gentlemau  is 
unwell,  my  lord." 

'•  Unwell!"  cried  his  lordship,  "and  you  allowed  him  to  quit  the 
houije  ?" 

"  He  ran  away,  my  lord ;"  and  here,  not  knowing  how  far  it  would 
be  safe  to  give  the  conclusion  he  had  drawn  from  my  extraordinary 
manner  and  appearance,  the  man  hesitated. 

♦«  Tell  me  why,  this  instant,  sir,"  exclaimed  his  master;  "  there  is 
some  mystery,  and  1  will  know  it." 

•*  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  but  Mr.  Slowby  seemed  much  excited — 
was  without  his  hat,  had  torn  clothes — scarcely  decent,  my  lord.  I 
hope  your  lordship  will  excuse  me,  but  the  gentleman  seemed  flushed 
with  after-dinner  indulgence  in  the  morning,  my  lord." 

On  this  well-bred  announcement  of  my  being  drunk,  the  peer  and 
his  companion  exchanged  significant  looks. 

"  You  may  go,"  said  my  lord,  bowing  his  head  lo  the  servant  ;  but 
ere  my  informant  got  further  than  the  neutral  ground  between  the 
double  doors,  he  heard  my  kind  brother  say,  "'Just  like  him; — dined 
yesterday  at  Norwood." 

"  A  disgrace  to  the  family  1"  sorrowfully  remarked  his  lordship.  "  I 
had  hoped  to  benefit  him,  but*'— a  pause—"  the  appointment  is  yours. 
Sir  John,     I  could  not  trust  it  with  a  man  of  his  character." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  the  particulars  of  one's  misfortunes,  and 
these  were  given  me  at  the  **  Bear"  in  Piccadilly.  After  being  cut 
by  ail,  as  a  graceless  vagabond,  when  it  was  discovered  that  I  liud  few 
meals  to  say  grace  over,  I  am  now  considered  dead  to  society ;  but  I 
am,  in  fact,  *' living  for  revenge,"  To  spite  the  omnibuses,  and  abuse 
the  cads  at  my  leisure,  I  drive  a  short  stage  out  of  town  ;  and  d'any 
gentleman  knows  one  Dick  Hastings,  and  will  "  please  to  remember 
the  coachman,"  he  who  will  drink  to  his  honour's  good  health  wiil  be 
the  luckless  Richard  Slowby. 


HIPPOTHANASIA  ;  OK,  THE  LAST  OF  TAILS. 

A    LAMENTABLE    TALE  ;   BY    WILLIAM    JERDAN. 

"  London  and  Brighton  Railvoay  (quatuor)  :  Brighton  aud  London  Raitwatf, 
wjdioul  a  tunnel  ;  Gateshead,  South-Shields,  and  5lonk-Wearmoulh  Railicut/  ; 
London  Graud-junction  Railwai/ ;  N'orlbera  and  Kaiiitern  RaUwai/ ;  South- 
easltni  liaiticoy ;  Great  Northern  liailuiuy ;  Great  Western  Ruilwa^ ;  London 
aud  Uirminghara  Huilw/iy ;  J^udon  aud  Greenwich  RuUtcuy ;  Croydon  Rail' 
wuy  ;  North- Midland  Ratlwuif  ;  London  and  Blackwall  Railway;  Comiuercial- 
road  Railxcati ;  Wolverhampton  and  Dudley  Railway;  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway;  Hulll  and  Selby  Railway;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Carlisle 
Railway;  King*ton-upon-Uull  liuilwuy  ;  Durham  Junction  Railway;  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Rjiiiwuy  ;  Dublm  and  Kingstown  Railway ;  Dublin  aud 
Banlry  Bay  Railway  ;  London  and  Gravesend  Railway  ;  Commercial  Railway  ; 
Eastern  Counties  JuiiVicay ;  Llanelly  Railway;  Londou,  Salisbury,  and  Exerer 
Railway ;  Preston  and  vVye  Railway ;  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway ;  Graves- 
end  anil  Dover  Ruiiwuy ;  Gravesend,  Rochester,  Chalhain,  and  Stroud  R<u7- 
vay  ;  London  and  Southampton  Railway  ;  Gateshead  and  South  Shiflds  Ruii' 
way ;  Cheltenham  and  Great  VVeslero  Railway  ;  Lincoln  Railway  ;  Leicester 
and  Swannington  Railway  ;  Newcastle  and  York  Railway ;  Birmingham  and 
Derby  Railwuy ;  Bui  ton  and  l^eigh  JimVtrai/ /  Canterbury  and  WhiL<ttable  Rail- 
way ;  Clarence  Railway  ;  Cromtord  and  Peak  Forest  Railway  ;  Edinburgh  and 
Ddlkeilh  Railway;  Dean  Forest  Railway;  liarllepool  Railway;  St.  Helen's 
and  Itutic.  Gap  Railway;  Manchester  and  Oldham  Ruiiwuy ;  Preston  and 
Wigan  Railway;  Stanhope  and  Tyne  i<«i7tp«v  ;  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
vpay  ;  Warrington  and  Newton  Railway;  ih«^ Grand  Incomparable  Norih-souih- 
ent,  £asl-wesiem  Railtcay,  with  parallel  and  radiating  branches,  &c.  &.C.  &c. 

"  It  may  be  observed,"  (says  a  newspaper  in  our  hand,  quite  as 
correctly  informed  as  newspapers  usually  are,)  "that  the  railtcay 
companies  now  forming,  of  which  we  have  a  list  before  us,  requite  a 
capital  of  upwards  of  thirty  millioni*  of  pounds,  divided  into  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  shares." 

This  was  in  the  year  183(5;  and  the  horror  it  excited  in  the  race  of 
horses,  native  and  foreign,  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire,  is  not  to 
be  described.  X  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  inleUigencc  of  this 
species  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  writings  of  our  mattcr-of-tact 
and  lamenled  predecessor,  Captain  Lemuel  (iulliver,  whose  travels 
among  the  Houyhnhnms,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  may  have 
been  heard  of  by  a  few  of  our  antiquarian  and  classical  readers.  To 
that  work  we  would  refer,  to  show  that  Houyhnhnm  is  "  the  perfec- 
tion of  nature  ;"  which  truth  will  partly  account  for  the  following  me- 
lancholy narrative.  •'  I  admired"  (tlie  author  writes)  "  the  strength, 
comeliness,  and  speed  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  such  a  constellation  of 
virtues  in  such  amiable  persons,  produced  in  me  the  highest  vene- 
ration." 

Having  the  view  of  horse-flesh  which  this  preface  opens,  though  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  so  purely  under  our  mixed 
government,  breeds,  and  circumstances,  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain 
the  panic  which  arose  on  the  announcement  of  so  universal  a  system  of 
railways  to  supersede  the  noble  animal  in  every  beneficial  and  elegant 
office,  and  reduce  it  lo  the  condition  of  a  useless  sinecurist,  even  if 
permitted  to  hve  on  human  bounty.  The  result  was  that,  when  the 
severities  of  winter  fell  thick  and  fast,  a  convocation  was  held  by 
moonlight  in  Smithiield,  and  adjourned,  owing  to  the  multitude,  to 
Horselyduwn,  (so  called  from  King  . I  oh  n  being  tumbled  oiThi^  nng 
by  that  process  in  that  locality,)  and,  alWr  n  most  interesting  discus- 
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Bion,  it  was  unanimou*iIy  resolved  tlmt  every  liorse  In  Great  Britain 
should  die-  Whert-fore  should  tUcy  live  ?  Steam-boats  had  thrown 
the  wayfaring  Irockers  out  of  hay ;  steam-ploughs,  the  agricultural 
labourers  out  of  oats;  steam-carriages,  the  best  of  posters  out  of  em- 
ployment; stearn-guns,  the  military  out  of  service  ;  steam-engines, 
the  mechanics  out  of  milU  and  factories; — in  short,  their  occupations 
were  gone,  and  they  knew  not  where  they  could  get  a  bit  to  their 
nioutlis.     Wherefore  should  they  live  1 

The  resolution  having  been  communicated  throughout  the  country, 
and  an  hour  appointed  for  the  catastrophe,  though  it  had  nigh  broken 
the  hearts  of  some  petted  ponies  and  favourites,  it  was  obeyed  with 
all  the  stubborn  jFfcrf-fastness  of  tlu8  illustrious  creature.  Racers  and 
hunters,  coach  and  cart,  high-bred  and  low,  drays  and  galloways,  saddle 
and  side  ditto,  Suffolk  punches  and  dogsmeat,  cobs  and  cabs,  hacks 
and  sheltJes,  respectables  and  rips,  old  and  young,  siallious,  mares, 
geldings,  colt*,  foals,  and  fillies,— all  perished  at  t!ie  same  time. 
OX'onntlls  tail  was  the  only  one  that  remained  extant  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Irelatul ;  but  this  our  tale  hath  no  reference  to 
that.  It  may  be  intiuirctl  by  the  physiologist  what  were  the  means  of 
death  to  which  the  abhorrence  of  steam  induced  the  horses  to  resort; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  knowledge  by 
stating  that  they  died  of  the  Vt/jHtur^. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  extraordinary  results  which  must  spring 
from  tlie  fatal  fact  we  have  just  recorded.  '•  U'/mt  m,it /"  as  the 
political  pamphleteer  sayeth: — ay,  wluUttext?  How  will  the  country 
go  on  ?      Wfuit  will  tht'  Lords  ^/t>— without  horses  ? 

The  revolution  produced  by  the  event  was  immediately  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in  every  pursuit,  in  every  trade,  in  z^evy 
amusement.  Within  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  isle  was  frighted 
from  her  propriety,  and  England  could  no  longer  be  recognised  for 
herself.  It  is  true  that  the  crown  remained  ;  hut  how  shorn  of  its 
beams  f  And  then  the  whole  Efptestrian  order  had  been  destroyed  at 
a  blow.  Talk  of  swamping  the  Peers!  it  was  done,  and  they  could 
dragoon  the  representatives  of  the  people  no  more.  And  in  propor- 
tion to  their  tall  was  the  rise  of  the  Commoners.  Not  a  donkey-man 
whose  ass  i'ed  on  these  wastes,  but  found  himself  in  a  higher  and  more 
powerful  position.  When  horses  are  out  of  the  field,  great  is  the 
increase  of  the  value  o^  asses.  The  brutes,  it  is  true,  are  still  long- 
eared,  obstinate,  devoid  of  speed,  rat-tailed,  and  stupid  ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  nobler  beasts,  whatever  w,  must  be  first.  And  so  it  now 
happened.  The  huckster,  the  gipsy,  the  higgler,  the  donkey-driver 
of  Margate,  the  costermonger,  the  sandman,  every  asinine  possessor 
mounted  in  the  scale,  as  it  fell  out,  with  a  one  or  more  uss  power,  and 
the  scum  became  the  top  of  the  boiling-pot  of  societ}-,  who  all  at  once 
found  themselves  gentlemen  oi  property  and  influence.  Little  had 
the  superior  classes  dreamed  how  entirely  their  dignity  and  conse- 
quence depended  on  their  "cattle;"  but,  now,  when  a  Wellington,  a 
Grey,  a  Melbourne,  an  Angh^sey,  a  Jersey,  a  Cavendish,  a  Fane,  a 
Somerset,  had  to  trudge  on  foot  through  tlie  muddy  streets,  whilst 
the  ScToggimtes,  the  Smiths,  the  Gileses,  the  Toms,  Bills,  and  Char- 
leys honoured  them  with  a  nod  and  a  splash  as  ihey  scampered  bv, 
shouting  '*(}«>  it,  Neddy  !"  it  was  sadly  dcmonttratcd  to  them,  and  to 
the  world,  that  their  former  personal  vanity,   pride,  and  presumption 
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had  been  burlt  on  a  false  founilation  ;  for  it  was  not  themselves,  but 
their  fine  ami  noble  Iiorses,  thai  had  won  the  observance  and  submig- 
siveness  of  their  fellow  men  unmounted. 

The  instant  eft'ects  of  the  hippo-hecatorab  in  every  circle  and  busi- 
ness of  life  were  as  remarkable  as  they  were  important.  No  previous 
imoglnatson  could  have  suggested  a  hoinapathlc  part  of  the  vast 
chanf^e.  His  Majesty  had  decided  to  open  parliament,  not  by 
proxy,  but  in  person, — that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  Mouse 
in  royal  state,  and  read  his  speech  as  if  it  were  his  own,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  tive  gentlemen  in  large  cloaks,  jus  if  it  were  theirs,  and  he 
ashamed  to  march  through  Coventry  with  them  ;  but,  alas  the  day ! 
the  cream-coloured  steeds  were  all  dead,  and  the  blacks  were  as  pale 
as  the  cream.  Windsor  awoke  in  aflrightand  dismay.  There  were  the 
royal  carriages,  and  there  the  coachmen,  and  there  tlie  grooms,  and 
there  the  hussars;  but  where  were  the  horses?  Gone  I  It  was  a  nio- 
nieiit  for  an  ebullition  of  loyalty,  and  we  record  it  as  an  everlasting 
honour  to  iheir  young  patriotic  feelings,  that  the  boys  at  Eton,  in  this 
njighty  emergency,  res{)ectfully  ottered  their  services  to  drag  the 
King  to  London,  providing  the  head-master  sat  upon  the  box  as  driver, 
and  the  ushers  clustered  behind,  in  the  character  of  the  footmen.  A 
council  held  on  the  proposition  decided  that  the  task  would  be  too 
much  for  the  tender  years  of  the  Etonians,  and  especially  as  drawing 
had  hardly  been  taught  in  that  classic  establishment;  so  that,  instead 
of  being  competent  to  draw  a  monarch,  there  was  not  a  boy  in  the 
school  who  could  draw  anything.  At  Woohvich  it  was  quite  the  re* 
verse.  In  the  increasing  dilemma, — for  his  Majesty  declined  the  walk, 
and  the  route  by  the  river  could  not  be  performed  in  time,— it  was 
resolved  to  despatch  one  of  the  royal  messengers  on  tlie  swiftest  ass 
which  the  town  could  produce,  and  order  a  short  prorogation  till  mea- 
sures could  be  adopted  to  meet  the  awful  exigencies  of  the  crisis. 

In  London,  meanivhile,  the  consternation  was  equally  overwhelm- 
ing, if  not  more  so.  Ministers  met  in  cabinet,  but,  as  usual,  knew  not 
what  to  do  ;  and  so  agreed  to  lie  by  a  bit,  and  see  how  matters  might 
shaf^M?  their  own  course.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  three 
secretaries  sat  down  to  a  rubber  of  long  whist,  half-crown  points;  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  preferred  three-card  loo;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a  capital  teie- 
d-tt'te  bout  at  brag.  The  other  officers  of  state  employed  themselves 
as  they  could,  from  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  the  store-keepers 
and  under-secretaries.  And  meanwhile  the  public  mind,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  mind  inside  the  liats  of  the  mob  about  Whitehall  and 
Westminster,  was  in  a  tumult  of  excitement.  Two  o'clock  struck,  and 
no  guns  were  heard;  three,  and  the  patereros  were  dumb.  The  clock 
of  the  Horse  Guards  —  the  Horse  Guards  !  a  name  of  departed  glory 
and  present  woe! — told  the  fiour  in  vain  ;  till,  just  as  it  gave  warning 
for  four,  a  breathless  and  panting  ass  was  seen  galloping  into  Downing- 
street.  It  bore  the  express  trom  Windsor,  who  by  prodigious  exer- 
tions had  accomplished  the  journey  in  less  than  seven  hours.  The  un- 
finished rubber  was  broken  up,  to  the  heavy  mortitication  of  the  First 
Lord,  who  scored  eight,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  call  of  the  ho- 
nours ;   the  loo-scores  were  balanced  and  settled,  the  First  Lord  of 
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the  Admiralty  pocketing  the  pofits,  in  consequence  of  taking  one  for 
his  heels  as  the  donkey  turned  up;  and  **I  brag"  fell  no  more  from 
Exchequer  or  Trade.  But  it  was  already  too  late  to  restore  order ;  and 
confusion  in  the  midst  of  deliberation  only  became  worse  confounded. 
Extraneous  calamities  every  instant  interfered.  No  mails  had  arrived, 
and  very  few  peeresses.  The  letters  containing  friendly  assurances 
from  foreign  governments  were  in  post  officesj  Heaven  knew  at  what 
distances.  Such  of  the  ministers,  bachelor  as  well  ixs  married,  as  were 
directed  by  their  grey  mares,  had  no  opportunity  for  i-onsulting  and 
receiving  their  commands,  though  it  must  have  been  in  some  degree 
a  consolation  to  feel  that  they  remained  amid  the  wreck  of  horse- 
flesh. In  short,  in  politics,  iis  at  cards>  the  game  was  up.  The  Eng- 
lish constitution  was  not  the  constitution  of  a  horse,  and  it  gave  way 
before  the  frightful  revolution  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  individual  horrors 
of  the  scene,  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (why  /ic,  could 
never  be  conjectured)  committed  suicide  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
night;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  became  a  confirmed  lunatic,  under 
hia  own  care. 

It  were  tedious  to  trace  all  the  varieties  of  aspects  into  which  this 
awful  event  plunged  the  nation;  a  few,  briefly  described,  may  suflice 
to  indicate  its  universal  extent  and  terrible  alterations.  Routs,  balls, 
at  homes,  operas,  and  every  fashionable  amusement  and  resort  were 
abrogated.  The  ladies  of  the  land  were  bowed  to  the  ground.  Visits 
could  not  be  paid :  to  dress  was  unnecessary.  There  was  no  crush- 
room;  and  milliners,  mantua-makers,  perfumers,  and  jewellers  were 
crushed.  Seventeen  old  sedan-chairs  were  the  total  that  could  be 
difscovered  in  London  ;    and  these,  with  the  succedaneum  suggested 

by  the  witty  Countess  of ,  viz.  mounting  such   of  the  porters' 

hall-cbairs  as  were  susceptible  of  the  improvement  upon  poles,  inn 
similar  manner,  constituted  the  whole  migrations  of  the  iiishionable 
world.  We  will  not  allude  to  the  meetings  baulked,  and  the  assigna- 
tions broken,  through  this  unfortunate  state  of  things;  and  are  only 
sorry  to  say  it  did  not  add  to  the  sum  of  domestic  felicity. 

The  Park — dismal  was  the  Park  I  Exquisites,  more  helpless  than 
ever,  tottered  along  its  almost  deserted  walks.  There  was  not 
one  who, 

With  left  heel  iosidiously  aside, 

Provoked  the  caper  he  would  seem  to  chide; 

nor  was  there  a  pretty  woman  to  smile  at  him  if  he  had.  Could  the 
race  have  obtained  asses,  it  would  have  been  most  unnatural  to  ride 
them ;  and  thus  they  vanished  from  the  vision  of  society. 

Ascot  was  not  particularly  unhappy,  though  the  King's  cup  was  a 
cup   of  dregs.     But   Bentinck    and    Crocky,    Richmond  and  Gully, 

Exeter  and  Lamb,  Rutland  and  — — ■,  Jersey  and ,  Chesterfield 

and  the  rest  of  the  legs,  got  up  an  excellent  two  days'  sport  Run- 
ning in  sacks  afforded  ample  opportunities  for  betting  heavily ;  and 
wheelbarrow  races,  with  the  barrow-drivers  blindfolded  or  partially 
enlightened,  were  found  quite  as  good  as  anything  which  hud  been 
done  bctore,  and  allowing  quite  as  much  scope  for  the  honourable 
strategics  of  the  turf.  An  immense  number  of  useless  horse-collars 
were  brought  to  be  grinned  through ;  aud  the  books  of  literature  and 
intelligence  surpassed,  if  anything,  those  of  other  tiroes. 

At  Epsom,  the  old  and  general  patrons  of  tfiat  course  having  i>ow 
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young  gentlemen  M'Ubout  their  exlitbitions,  sportsmen  without  their 
sports,  schoolboys  in  the  holidays  without  their  ponies^  ladies  without 
their  rides  and  knighlSj*  coachmen  without  their  hacks,  waggoners 
M'ithout  their  teams,  barges  without  their  draughts,  the  army  without 
cavalry,  and  a  king  and  aristocracy  without  equipages, — the  revo- 
lution is  complete. 

In  picturing  this  appalling  change,  it  is  but  proper  to  notice  that 
the  agricultural  interests  have  not  been  so  severely  dealt  with.  The 
substitution  of  bullocks  was  effected  without  much  difficulty  in  most 
farms;  and  in  olliers  hand  Jabour  was  happily  introduced,  wliich  em- 
ployed the  poor,  and,  upon  the  whole,  rather  ameliorated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people. 

At  first,  and  for  a  while,  it  appeared  as  if  dogs,  as  well  as  asses, 
would  rise  in  value;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  every  dog  would 
have  only  a  short  day.  Like  honest  creatures  as  they  are,  they 
pulled  and  tugged  at  i!ie  cruel  loads  imposed  upon  them  till  gradu- 
ally their  strength  departed  from  them,  and  they  died  away.  Their 
supply  of  food  had  faiied,  and  the  last  of  the  knackers  had  followed 
the  last  of  the  tails.  Pigs  were  tried,  but  positively  refused  to  train. 
They  smelt  the  wind,  or  what  was  in  it;  and,  when  out  of  breath, 
had  no  idea  of  getting  a  new  one,  A  tew  goals  in  babies'  shays  were 
honoured  as  well-bearded  and  respectable- looking  substitutes  for  the 
departed;  and  the  Principality  pubhshed  several  triads  on  the  auspi-> 
cious  circumstance. 

But  there  was  a  curious  coincidence  in  London,  which  puz/Jed  the 
British  Association,  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  learned  bodies,  and 
which  it  is  probable  never  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  We 
refer  to  the  sudden  and  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  German,  Stras- 
burg»  and  Bologna  sausages.  Epping,  like  Epsom,  might  be  involved 
ill  the  national  difficulty ;  but  how  distant  countries,  Germany  and 
Italy,  could  by  possibility  be  affected,  was  a  mystery  which  the  Geo- 
graphical, and  even  the  Statistical  Society,  professed  themselves  in- 
competent to  determine. 

From  bad  to  worse  has  been  the  rapid  declension  of  the  empire 
since  the  fatal  day  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  pitiable  historical  record.  Competition,  too  faint  for  success, 
Imving  ceased,  steam  and  smoke  have  everywhere  usurped  the  once 
blooming  soil.  From  them  we  are  now  a  land  of  clouds, — murky 
clouds,  to  which  those  of  Aristophanes  are  but  fanciful  and  brilliant 
exhalations.  Intersected  by  rail-roads,  the  iron  age  is  restored,  and 
the  golden  has  vanished  for  ever.  The  commonweal  revolves  on  the 
axes  of  tranmheels  and  trains;  the  reins  of  government  are  utterly 
relaxed ;  and  the  country,  saddled  with  taxes  and  burthens,  can  no 
longer  afford  its  inhabitants  a  single  morsel.  Engineers  and  specu- 
lators are  bringing  us  to  a  dead  level  everywhere;  and  a  republic 
is  the  inevitable  consequence.  For  our  parts,  with  the  stomach  of  a 
horse,  and  loving  beyond  measure  a  sound  horse-laugh,  emigration 
is  our  immediate  purpose.  By  Slrasburg  and  Bologna  will  we  wend 
our  way.  and  endeavour  to  fathom  the  sausage-wonder;  and  thence,  if 
no  belter  msiy  be,  we  shall  sail  for  the  Houyhnhnms'  Land,  (to  the 
south  of  Lewiu's  and  Nuyt'sLand,  and  the  west  of  Maelsuyker's  Isle,) 
and,  at  all  events,  make  our  hnalc  like  Trojans,  by  trusting  to  the  horse  I 
•  Qutfrr,  tkles  and  tie*. 


I 


Now,  at  every  turn,  we  meet 

April fooU  !  April  fooU! 
Tn  park,  in  square,  and  street, 

April  J'ooU ! 
Now  "pigeon's  milk  "  U  .sought, 
"  Useful  knowledge  "  cheaply  bought, 
Pleasant  leMons,  too,  are  taug^ht 
April J'oois!  April fooUf 

Now  little  boys  are  made 

April  fooU  !  April foolt ! 

(By  bigger  Iwy*  beiray'd,) 
Afirilfook  i 

Now  boys,  the  world  call*  "old," 

Deceived  by  damsels  bold. 

Find  out  they  are  cajoled, 

April  fooU!  April/ooUf 

Now  sportive  nymphs  beguile, 

April J'mU  f  April  foots  / 

With  gtaraesome  trjck  and  wile, 
April fooU  ! 


Now,  readers,  grave  or  gay, 

April J'otfU  !  April  fooU  ! 
We  shall  terminale  our  lay, 

April  fimU  ! 
And  we  (rust  tltat  you  p«rc«ive. 
We  are  laughing  in  our  «leev«. 
Ail  these  idle  rhymes  we  weav^, 
April  fool*  J  April  fooUf 
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OR,    THE    PARISH    BO\*S    PROGRESS. 

BY    BOZ. 
ILtU^iTRATEO       BY       CEOnCF.      CRUIKSHANK. 


CHAPTER    THE    FIFTIT. 

OLIVER   MISTGLES    WITtt    NEW    ASSOCIATES,    AJSD   GOING    TO    A    FUNERAL    FOR 

TttE  FIRST  TIME,   FORMS    AN    UKPAVOURfcBLE  NOTION 

OF    HIS    MA«iTER'S    business. 

Oliver,  being  left  to  himself  in  the  undertaker's  shop,  set  thi 
lamp  down  on  a  workman's  bench,  and  gazed  timidly  about  hiu 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  dread,  which  many  people  a  good  dei 
older  than  OUver  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand.  Ad  unfi 
nSshed  coffin  on  black  trcssels,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  tin 
shop,  looked  so  gloomy  and  death-like,  that  a  cold  tremble  canw 
over  him  every  time  his  eyes  wandered  in  the  direction  of  the 
dismal  object,  from  which  he  almost  expected  to  see  some  fright- 
ful form  slowly  rear  its  head  to  drive  him  mad  with  terroi 
Against  the  wall  were  ranged  in  regular  array  a  long  row 
elm  boards  cut  into  the  same  shape,  and  looking  in  the  dim  ligh 
like  high-shouldered  ghosts  with  their  hands  in  their  breechei 
pockets.  Coffin-plates,  elm-chips,  bright -headed  nails,  an 
shreds  of  black  cloth,  lay  scattered  on  the  floor;  and  the  w 
above  the  counter  was  ornamented  with  a  lively  representatioi 
of  two  mutes  in  very  stiff  neckcloths,  on  duty  at  a  large  privat 
door,  with  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  black  steeds  approaching  i 
the  distance.  The  shop  was  close  and  hot,  and  the  atmosphei 
seemed  tainted  with  the  smell  of  coffins.  The  recess  beneath  th 
counter  in  which  his  fluck-mattress  was  thrust,  looked  like 
grave. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  dismal  feelings  which  depress* 
Oliver.  He  was  alone  in  a  strange  place;  and  we  all  know  ho^ 
chilled  and  desolate  the  best  of  us  will  sometimes  feel  in  sue 
a  situation.  The  boy  had  no  friends  to  care  for,  or  to  care  f( 
him.  The  regret  of  no  recent  separation  was  fresh  in  his  mind 
the  absence  of  no  loved  and  well- remembered  face  sunk  heavil 
into  his  heart.  But  his  heart  was  heavy,  notwithstanding;  an 
he  wished,  as  he  crept  into  his  narrow  bed,  that  that  were  h 
coflin,  and  that  he  could  be  laid  in  a  calm  and  lasting  sleep  ii 
the  churchyard  ground,  with  the  tall  grass  waving  gently  abov 
his  head,  and  the  sound  of  the  old  deep  bell  to  soothe  him  in  b* 
sleep. 

Oliver  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  loud  kicking  at  thi 
outside  of  the  shop-door,  which,  before  he  could  huddle  on  his 
clothes,  was  repeated  in  an  angry  and  invpctuous  manner  about 
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glass  in  his  efforts  to  stagger  away  beneath  tlie  weight  of  the  first 
one  to  a  small  court  at  the  side  of  the  house  in  which  they  were 
kept  during  the  day,  was  graciously  assisted  by  Noah,  who, 
having  consoled  liim  with  the  assurance  that  '*  he  Vl  catch  it*** 
condescended  to  lielp  him.  Mr.  Sowerberry  came  down  sooa| 
after,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  Sowerberry  appeared  ;  and* 
Oliver  having  "  caught  it,"  in  fulfilment  of  Noah's  prediction, 
followed  that  young  genllemaii  down  stairs  to  breakfast. 

**  Come  near  the  fire,  Noah,"'  said  Charlotte.  *'  I  saved  a  nice 
little  piece  of  bacon  for  you  from  masters  hreakfast.  Oliver,  shut 
that  door  at  Mister  Noah's  back,  and  take  them  bits  that  I  *ve 
put  out  on  the  cover  of  the  bread-pan.  There "s  your  tea  ;  take 
it  away  to  that  box,  and  drink  it  there,  and  make  haste,  for 
they'll  want  you  to  mind  the  shop.     D*ye  hear?"" 

"  D'ye  hear,  work^us?"  said  Noah  Claypole. 

"  Lor,  Noah  \^  said  Charlotte,  "  what  a  rum  creature  yoa 
are  1     Why  don't  you  let  the  boy  alone  ?" 

"  Let  him  alone!"  said  Noah.  *'  Why,  everybody  lets  him 
alone  enough,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Neither  his  father  nor 
mother  will  ever  interfere  with  him  :  all  his  n-iatioiis  let  him 
have  his  own  way  pretty  well.     Eh,  Charlotte  ?  He  !  he  !  he  !^'' 

'*  Oh,  you  queer  soul  !""  said  Charlotte,  bursting  into  a  hearty- 
laugh,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  Noah  ;  after  which  ihey  both  i 
looked  scornfully  at  poor  Oliver  Twist,  as  he  sat  shivenng^^B 
upon  the  box  in  the  coldest  corner  of  the  room,  and  ate  the^^| 
stale  pieces  which  had  been  specially  reserved  for  him, 

Noah  was  a  charity-boy,  but  not  a  workhouse  orphan.  No 
chance-child  was  lie,  for  he  could  trace  his  genealogy  back  all 
the  way  to  his  parents,  who  lived  hard  by ;  his  mother  being  a 
washerwoman,  and  his  father  a  drunken  soldier,  discharged 
with  a  wooden  leg  and  a  diurnal  pension  of  twopence-halfpenny 
and  an  unstateable  fraction.  The  shop  boys  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  branding  Noah  in  the  public 
streets  with  the  ignominious  epitliets  of  "  leathers,"  "  charity," 
and  the  like;  and  Noah  had  borne  them  without  reply.  But 
now  that  fortune  had  cast  in  his  way  a  nameless  orphan,  at 
whom  even  the  meanest  could  point  the  finger  of  j»corn,  he  re- 
torted on  him  with  interest.  Tliis  affords  charming  food  for 
contemplation.  It  shows  us  what  a  beautiful  thing  human  na- 
ture is,  and  how  impartially  the  same  amiable  qualities  are  de- 
veloped in  the  finest  lord  and  the  dirtiest  charity-boy. 

Oliver  had  been  sojourning  at  the  undertaker's  some  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sowerherry,  the  shop 
being  shut  up,  were  taking  their  supper  in  the  little  back-par- 
lour, when  Mr.  Sowerberry,  after  several  deferential  glances  at 
his  wife,  said, 

•*  My  dear  — "  He  was  going  to  say  more ;  but  Mrs.  Sower- 
berry, looking  up  with  a  peculiarly  unpropilious  aspect,  he  slop- 
j»ed  short. 
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"  Well !"  said  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  sharply. 
**  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Sowerberry. 
"  Ugh,  yiHi  brute  I"  said  Mrs.  Sowerberry. 
**  Not  at  all,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sowerberry  humbly, 
thought  you  didn't  want  to  hear,  my  dear.     1  was  only  goi 


I 

going  to 
say—' 

**  Oh,  don't  tell  me  what  you  were  going  to  say,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Sowerberry.  **  1  am  nobody  ;  don't  consult  me,  pray.  / 
don't  want  to  intrude  upon  your  secrets."  And,  as  Mrs.  Sowcr- 
l>erry  said  this,  she  gave  an  hysterical  laugh,  which  tlireatened 
violent  consequences. 

**  But,  my  dear,"  said  Sowerberry,  '*  1  want  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice." 

"  No,  no,  don't  ask  mine,"  replied  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  in  an 
affecting  manner  ;  "  ask  somebody  else's."  Here  there  was  an- 
other hysterical  laugh,  which  frightened  Mr.  Sowerberry  very 
much.  This  is  a  very  common  and  much-approved  matrimonial 
course  of  treatment,  which  is  often  very  effective.  It  at  once 
reduced  Mr.  Sowerberry  to  begging,  as  a  special  favour,  to  be 
allowed  to  say  what  Mrs.  Sowerberry  was  most  curious  to  hear; 
and,  after  a  short  altercation  of  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour's  duratifjn,  the  |iermission  was  most  graciously  conceded. 

"  lt*s  only  about  young  Twist,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sower- 
berry.    "  A  very  good-looking  boy  that,  my  dear.*' 

**  He  need  be,  for  he  eats  enough,"  observed  the  lady. 

*'  There's  an  expression  of  melancholy  in  his  face,  my  dear," 
resumed  Mr.  Sowerberry,  "which  is  very  interesting.  He  would 
make  a  delightful  mute,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Sowerberry  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  considerable 
wonderment.  Mr.  Sowerberry  remarked  it,  and,  without  allow- 
ing time  for  any  observation  on  the  good  lady's  part,  pro- 
ceeded, 

**  I  don't  mean  a  regular  mute  to  attend  grown-up  people,  my 
dear,  but  only  for  children's  practice.  It  would  be  very  new  to 
have  a  mute  in  proportion,  my  dear.  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that  it  would  have  a  superb  effect.'* 

Mrs.  Sowerberry,  who  bad  a  good  deal  of  taste  in  the  under- 
taking way,  was  much  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  idea ;  but, 
as  it  would  have  been  compromising  her  dignity  to  have  said  so 
under  existing  circumstances,  she  merely  inquired  with  much 
sharpness  why  such  an  obvious  suggestion  had  not  presented 
itself  to  her  husband's  mind  before.  Mr.  Sowerberry  rightly 
construed  this  as  an  acquiescence  in  his  proposition  :  it  was 
speedily  determined  that  Oliver  should  be  at  once  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  profession,  and,  with  this  view,  that  he 
should  accompany  his  master  on  the  very  next  occasion  of  his 
services  being  required. 

The  occasion  was  not  long  in  coming;  for,  half  an  hour  after 
breakfast  next  morning,  Mr.  Bumble  entered  the  shop,  and 
ftuppurtii)^  his  tanc  again.st  the  counter,  drew  fortli  his  large 
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leathern  pocket-book,  from  which  he  selected  a  small  scrap  of 
paper,  v?hich  he  handed  over  to  Sowerberry. 

**  Aha  !"  said  the  undertaker,  r^lancing  over  it  with  a  lively 
countenance:   "  an  order  for  a  coffin,  eh  f^ 

"  For  a  coffin  first,  and  a  parochial  funeral  afterwards/'  re- 
plied Mr.  Bumble,  fastening  the  strap  of  the  leathern  pocket- 
book,  which,  like  himself,  was  very  corpulent. 

*'  Bay  ton,"  said  the  iindcr  taker,  looking  from  the  scrap  of 
paper  to  Mr.  Bumble  ;  *'  I  never  heard  tlie  name  before.'* 

Bumble  shook  his  head  as  he  replied,  '*  Obstimate  people, 
Mr.  Sowerberry.  very  obstinate;  proud,  too,  I  ""m  afraid,  sir." 

"  Proud,  eh?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sowerberry  with  a  sneer. — 
"  Come,  iliat's  too  much.'** 

**  Oh,  it  'b  sickening,"  replied  the  beadle  ;  "  perfectly  antimo- 
nial,  Mr.  Sowerberry." 

*'  So  it  is,"  acquiesced  the  undertaker. 

*'  We  only  heard  of  them  the  night  before  last,""'  said  the 
beadle;  "  and  we  shou!dn*t  have  known  anything  about  them 
then,  only  a  woman  who  lodges  in  the  same  house  made  an 
application  to  the  parochial  committee  for  them  to  send  the 
parochial  surgeon  to  see  a  woman  as  was  very  bad.  He  had 
gone  out  to  dinner  ;  but  his  'prentice,  which  is  a  very  clever 
lad,  sent  'em  some  medicine  in  a  blacking-bottle,  off-hand." 

**  Ah,  there  's  promptness,*"'  said  the  undertaker, 

**  Promptness,  indeed  !"  replied  the  beadle.  '*  But  what 's  the 
consequence;  what's  the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  these  rebels, 
sir?  Why,  the  husband  sends  back  word  that  the  medicine 
won't  suit  his  wife's  complaint,  and  so  she  sha'n^t  take  it — -saya 
she  sha'^n't  take  it,  sir?  Good,  strong,  wholesome  medicine,  as 
was  given  witli  great  success  to  two  Irish  labourers  and  a  coal- 
heaver  only  a  week  before — sent  'em  for  nothing,  with  a  blucking- 
botiie  in, — -and  he  sends  back  word  that  she  shaVt  take  it,  sir.*" 

As  the  flagrant  atrwity  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Bumble"'s 
mind  in  full  force,  he  struck  the  counter  sharply  with  his  cane, 
and  became  flushed  with  indignation. 

"  Well,'*  said  the  undertaker,  **  I  ne — ver — did^ " 

'*  Never  did,  sir  l"^  ejaculated  the  beadle, — "  no,  nor  nobody 
never  did;  but,  now  she^s  dead,  we've  got  to  bury  her,  and 
that  *s  the  direction,  and  the  sooner  it 's  done,  the  better." 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Bumble  put  on  his  cocked  hat  wrong  side 
flrst,  in  a  fever  of  parochial  excitement,  and  flounced  out  of  the 
shop. 

**  Why,  he  was  so  angry,  Oliver,  that  he  forgot  even  to  ask 
after  you,*'  said  Mr.  Sowerberry,  looking  after  the  beadle  as  he 
strode  down  the  street. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Oliver,  who  had  carefully  kept  himself 
out  of  sight  during  the  interview,  and  who  was  shaking  from 
head  to  foot  at  the  mere  recollection  of  the  sound  of  Mr.  Bumble's 
He  needn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to  shrink  from  Mr. 
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iSumble^s  gUnce,  however ;  for  that  functionary  on  whom  the 
prediction  of  the  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat  had  uiatle  a 
very  strong  impression,  thought  that  now  the  undertaker  liad 
got  Oliver  upon  trial,  the  subject  was  better  avoided,  until  such 
time  as  he  should  be  firmly  bound  for  seven  years,  and  all 
danger  of  his  being  returned  u(xin  the  hands  of  the  parish 
should  be  thus  effectually  and  legally  overcome. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Sowerberry,  taking  up  his  hat,  "  the  sooner 
this  job  i»  done,  the  better.  Noah,  look  after  the  shop.  Oliver, 
put  on  your  cap,  and  come  with  me."  Oliver  obeyed,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master  on  his  professional  mission. 

They  walked  on  for  some  time  through  the  most  crowded  and 
densely  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  and  then  striking  down  a 
narrow  street  more  dirty  and  miserable  (hau  any  they  had  yet 
passed  through,  paused  to  look  for  the  house  which  was  the 
object  of  their  search.  The  houses  on  either  side  were  high  and 
large,  but  very  old;  and  tenanted  by  people  of  the  poorest  class, 
as  their  neglected  appearance  would  have  sufficiently  denoted 
without  the  concurrent  testimony  afforded  by  the  squalid  looks 
of  the  few  men  and  women  who,  with  folded  arms  and  bodies 
half  doubled,  occasionally  skulked  like  shadows  along.  A  great 
many  of  the  tenements  had  shop-fronts;  but  they  were  fast 
closed,  and  mouldering  away*:  only  the  upper  rooms  being  inha- 
bited. Others,  which  had  become  insecure  from  age  and  decay, 
were  prevented  from  falling  into  the  street  by  huge  beams  of 
wood  which  were  rearetl  against  the  tottering  walls,  and  firmly 
planted  in  the  road;  but  even  these  crazy  dens  seemed  to  have 
been  selected  as  the  nightly  haunts  of  some  houseless  wretches, 
for  many  of  the  rough  boards  which  supplied  the  place  of  diK>r 
and  window,  were  wrenched  from  their  positions  to  afford  an 
aperture  wide  enough  fur  the  passage  of  a  human  body.  The 
kennel  was  stognnnt  and  filthy  ;  the  very  rats  that  here  and 
there  lay  putrefying  in  its  rottenness,  were  hideous  with  famine. 

There  was  neither  knocker  nor  bell-handle  at  the  open  door 
where  Oliver  and  his  master  stopped  ;  so,  groping  his  way  cau- 
tiously through  the  dark  ]>assage,  and  bidding  Oliver  keep  dose 
to  him  and  not  be  afraid,  the  undertaker  mountetl  to  the  lop  of 
the  first  flight  of  stairs,  and,  stumbling  against  a  door  on  the 
landing,  rapped  at  it  with  his  knuckles. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The 
undertaker  at  once  saw  enough  of  what  the  room  contained,  to 
know  it  was  the  apartment  to  which  he  had  been  directed.  He 
stepped  in,  and  Oliver  followed  him. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  room  ;  but  a  man  was  croucliing 
mechanically  over  the  eujpty  stove.  An  oh  I  woman,  loo,  had 
drawn  a  low  stool  to  the  cold  hearth,  and  was  «iittiiig  beside  him. 
There  were  some  ragged  children  in  another  corner ;  and  in  a 
small  recess  opposite  the  door  there  lay  upon  the  ground  somi^ 
thing  covered   witli  an  old  blanket.     Oliver  shuddered  as  he 
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cast  his  eyes  towards  the  place,  and  crept  involuntarily  closer  to 
his  master;  for,  though  it  was  covered  up,  the  hoy  felt  that  it 
was  a  corpse. 

The  man's  face  was  thin  and  very  pale ;  his  hair  and  beard 
were  grizzly,  and  his  eyes  were  blooashot.  The  old  woman's 
face  was  wrinkled,  her  two  remaining  teeth  protruded  over  her 
under  lip,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing.  Oliver  was 
afraid  to  look  at  either  her  or  the  man, —  they  seemed  so  like 
the  rats  he  had  seen  outside. 

**  Nobody  shall  go  near  her,"  said  the  man  starting  fiercely 
up,  a  a  the  undertaker  approached  the  recess.  "  Keep  back  ! 
d — n  you,  keep  back,  if  you  Ve  a  life  to  lose." 

*•  Nonsense!  my  gctod  man  !"  said  the  undertaker,  who  was 
pretty  well  used  to  misery  in  all  its  shapes, — '*  nonsense  l" 

**  I  tell  you,"  said  the  man,  clenching  his  hands,  and  stamp- 
ing furiously  on  the  floor,  —  "  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  her  put 
into  the  ground.  She  couldn't  rest  there.  The  worms  would 
worry — not  eat  her — she  is  so  worn  away." 

The  undertaker  offered  no  reply  lo  this  raving,  but  producing: 
a  tape  from  his  pocket,  knelt  down  for  a  moment  by  the  side  of 
the  botly. 

**  Ah  !"  said  the  man,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sinking  on  his 
knees  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  woman  ;  *'  kneel  down,  kneel  down 
—  kneel  round  her  every  one  of  you,  and  mark  my  words.  I 
say  she  starved  to  death.  I  never  knew  how  bad  she  was,  till 
tiie  fever  came  upon  her,  and  then  her  bones  were  starting 
through  the  skin.  There  was  neither  fire  nor  candle;  she  died 
in  the  dark  —  in  the  dark.  She  could nH  even  see  her  children's 
faces,  though  we  heard  her  gasping  out  their  names.  1  begged 
for  her  in  the  streets,  and  they  sent  me  to  prison.  When  I 
came  back  she  was  dying,  and  all  the  blood  in  my  heart  has 
<lried  up,  for  they  starved  her  to  death,  I  swear  it  before  the 
(iod  that  saw  it,  — they  starved  her  ]"  He  twined  his  hands  in 
his  hair,  and  with  a  loud  scream  rolled  grovelling  upon  the  floor, 
his  eyes  fi.xed,  and  the  foam  gushing  from  his  lips. 

Tlie  terrified  children  cried  bitterly;  but  the  old  woman,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  as  quiet  as  if  she  had  been  wholly  deaf  to 
all  that  passed,  menaced  them  into  silence;  and  having  unloos- 
ened the  man's  cravat,  who  still  remained  extended  on  the 
ground,  tottered  towards  the  undertaker. 

**  Slie  was  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  woman,  nodding  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  corpse,  and  speaking  with  an  idiotic 
leer,  more  ghastly  than  even  the  presence  of  death  itself.  — 
"  Lord,  Lord ! — well,  it  is  strange  that  I  who  gave  birth  to  her, 
and  was  a  woman  then,  should  be  alive  and  merry  now,  and  she 
lying  there,  so  cold  and  stiff  I  Lord,  Lord  i — to  think  of  it ;  — 
it  *8  as  good  as  a  play — as  good  as  a  play  i" 

As  the  wretched  creature  mumbkcf  and  chuckled  in  her 
hideous  merriment,  the  under taktr  turned  lo  go  away. 
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**  Stop,  stop  !"  said  the  old  woman  in  a  loud  whisper.  *'  Will 
she  be  buried  to-morrow —  or  next  day  — or  to-night  ?  I  laid 
her  out,  and  1  must  walk,  you  know.  Send  me  a  large  cloak — a 
good  warm  one,  for  it  is  bitter  cold.  We  should  have  cake  and 
wine,  too,  before  we  go  l  Never  mind  :  send  some  bread — only 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water.  Shall  we  have  some  breaa, 
dear?"  she  said  eagerly,  catching  at  the  undertaker's  coat,  as 
he  once  more  moved  towards  the  door, 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  undertaker,  "of  course;  anything, 
everything.'^  He  disengaged  himself  from  the  old  woman's 
grasp,  and,  dragging  Ohver  after  him,  hurried  away. 

The  next  diiy\  (the  family  having  been  meanwhile  relieved 
with  a  half-quartern  loaf  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  left  with  them 
by  Mr.  Bumble  himself,)  Oliver  and  his  master  returned  to  the 
miserable  abode,  where  Mr.  Bumble  had  already  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  four  men  from  the  workhouse,  who  were  to  act  as 
bearers.  An  old  black  cloak  hud  been  thrown  over  the  rags  of 
the  old  woman  and  the  man ;  the  bare  coffin  having  been 
screwed  down,  was  then  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers, 
and  carried  down  stairs  into  the  street. 

•'  Now,  you  must  put  your  best  leg  foremost,  old  lady,"'  whis- 
pered Sowerberry  in  the  old  woman's  ear  ;  "we  are  rather  late, 
and  it  won't  do  to  keep  the  clergyman  waiting.  Move  on,  my 
men,  —  as  quick  as  you  like." 

Thus  directed,  the  bearers  trotted  on,  under  their  light  bur- 
den, and  the  two  mourners  kept  as  near  them  as  they  could. 
Mr.  Bumble  and  Sowerberry  walked  at  a  good  smart  pace  in 
front ;  and  Oliver,  whose  legs  were  not  as  long  as  his  master's, 
ran  by  the  side. 

There  was  not  so  great  a  necessity  for  hurrying  as  Mr.  Sower- 
berry had  anticipated,  however ;  for  when  they  reached  the 
obscure  corner  of  the  churchyard  in  which  the  nettles  grew,  and 
the  parish  graves  were  made,  the  clergyman  had  not  arrived, 
and  the  clerk,  who  was  sitting  by  the  vestry-room  fire,  seemed 
to  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  might  be  an  hour  or 
so  before  he  came.  So  they  set  the  bier  down  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave;  and  the  two  mourners  waited  patiently  in  the  damp 
clay  with  a  cold  rain  drizzling  down,  while  the  ragged  boys, 
whom  the  spectacle  had  attracted  into  the  churchyard,  played  a 
noisy  game  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  tombstones,  or  varied 
their  amusements  by  jumping  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
coffin.  Mr.  Sowerberry  ami  Bumble,  being  personal  friends  of 
the  clerk,  sat  by  the  6re  with  him,  and  read  the  papcr. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  something  more  than  an 
hour,  Mr.  Bumble,  and  Sowerberry,  and  the  clerk,  were  seen 
running  towards  the  grave ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
clergyman  appeared,  putting  on  his  surplice  as  he  came  along. 
Mr.  Bumble  then  threshed  a  boy  or  two  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances ;  and  the  reverend  gentleman,  having  rcdd  as  much  of  the 
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(Mral  §ertice  as  could  be  compressed  into  four  mioutes,  gave  his 
•urptice  to  the  clerk,  and  ran  away  again. 

**  Now,   Bill,""   said   Sowerberry    to   the   grave-digger,  "  611 

It  was  no  Tery  difficult  task,  for  the  grave  was  so  full  that 
litm  upiiermost  coffin  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
gmtfe.digger  shovelled  in  the  earth,  stamped  it  loosely  down 
with  his  feet,  shouldered  his  spade,  and  walked  off,  followed  by 
the  boySf  who  murmured  very  loud  complaints  at  the  fun  being 
^%«r  so  soon. 

•*  Come,  my  good  fellow,'*  said  Bumble,  tapping  the  man  on 
the  b«ck,  '*  tHey  want  to  shut  up  the  yard."" 

The  man,  who  had  never  once  moved  since  he  had  taken  his 
«|«||on  bv  the  grave  side,  started,  raised  hia  head,  stared  at  the 
WNKMi  w)io  had  addressed  him,  walked  forward  for  a  few  paces, 
Mk)  then  fell  down  in  a  fit.  The  crazy  old  woman  was  too  much 
\«cvuj>ied  in  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  cloak  (which  the  iinder- 
t«it«r  had  lakun  off)  to  pay  him  any  attention ;  so  they  threw  a 
C4kVi  of  cold  water  over  him,  and  when  he  came  to,  saw  him 
mW\\  out  of  the  churchyard,  locked  the  gate»  and  departed  on 
|K*'4i'  different  ways. 

♦*  >VcIl,  Oliver,"  said  Sowerberry,  as  they  walked  home, 
"  bow  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

♦'  l*rftty  well,  thank  you,  sir,'*  replied  Oliver,  with  consider- 
abiu  ht*>»itation.     *'  Not  very  much,  sir.*' 

••  Ah,  you  Ul  got  used  to  it  in  time,  Oliver,^'  said  Sower- 
Umtv.     '*  Nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it,  my  boy." 

i>hver  wondered  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  had  taken  a  very 
U4ig  liuH'  tt»  gft  Mr.  Sowerberry  used  to  it ;  but  he  thought  it 
hfc>tti«r  not  to  ask  the  question,  and  walked  back  to  the  shop, 
ihinkiitg  over  all  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

CHAPTER    THE    SIXTH. 

gVtVtS,   MIMO    UOADEP   BT   TH£  TAUNTS  OF   NOAH,    KOUSES   IVTO   ACTION, 
AND   RATB£R    ASTONISHES    HIM. 

4i  was  a  nice  sickly  season  just  at  this  time.  In  commercial 
ubi'^ue*  coihuB  were  looking  up ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
^vA'ki,  Oliver  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  experience.  The 
%m,vv«ii  of  Mr.  Sowerbcrry's  ingenious  speculation  exceeded  even 
h^  uhM  sanguine  hopes.  The  oldest  inhabitants  recollected  no 
y^--,  uh\  :it  which  measles  had  been  so  prevalent,  or  so  fatal  to  in- 
(  .  utt' ;  and  many  were  the  mournful  processions  which 

^,...   ,  ..vi-r  headed  in  a  hat-band  reaching  down  to  his  knees,  to 
iudi'«cribable  admiration  and  emotion  of  all  the  mothers  in 
lowii.     As  Oliver  accompanied  his  master  in   most  of  his 
I  v\f^^>editiona  loo,  in  order  that  he  luiglit  acquire  that  equa- 
j^v  i    i.-antmr  diui  full  eonitiiaiiti  of  nerve  which  are  so 

4^>  1  iuiibhcd  undertaker,  he  had  many  opport unities  of 
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observing  the  beautiful  resignation  and  fortitude  with  which 
some  strong-minded  people  bear  their  trials  and  losses. 

For  instance,  when  Sowerlierry  had  an  order  for  the  burial  of 
some  rich  old  lady  or  gentleman,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  nephews  and  nieces,  who  had  been  perfectly  incon- 
solable during  the  previous  illness,  and  whose  grief  had  been 
wholly  irrepressible  even  on  the  most  public  occasions,  they 
woala  be  as  happy  among  themselves  as  need  be — quite  cheerful 
and  contented,  conversing  together  with  as  much  freedom  and 
gaiety  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened  to  disturb  them. 
Husbands,  too,  bore  the  loss  of  their  wives  with  the  most  heroic 
calmnei^s;  and  wives,  again,  put  on  weeds  for  their  husbands,  as 
if,  so  far  from  grieving  in  the  garb  of  sorrow,  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  render  it  as  becoming  and  attractive  as  possible. 
It  was  observable,  too,  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  in 
passions  of  anguish  during  the  ceremony  of  interment,  recover- 
ed almost  as  soon  as  tliey  reached  home,  and  became  quite  com- 
posed before  the  tea-drinking  was  over.  All  this  was  very  plea- 
sant and  improving  to  see  ;  and  Oliver  beheld  it  with  great 
admiration. 

That  Oliver  Twist  was  moved  to  resignation  by  the  example 
of  these  good  people,  I  cannot,  although  I  am  his  biographer, 
undertake  to  affirm  with  any  degree  of  confidence;  but  I  can 
most  distinctly  siay,  that  for  some  weeks  he  continued  meekly  to 
submit  to  the  domination  and  ill-treatment  of  Noah  Claypole, 
wlio  used  him  far  worse  than  ever,  now  I  hat  his  jealousy  was 
roused  by  seeing  the  new  boy  promoted  to  the  black  stick  and 
hat-band,  while  he,  the  old  one,  remained  stationary  in  the  muf- 
fin-cap and  leathers.  Charlotte  treated  him  badly  because  Noah 
did;  and  Mrs.  Sowerberry  was  his  decided  enemy  because  Mr. 
Sowerberry  was  disposed  to  be  his  friend :  so,  between  these 
three  on  one  side,  and  a  glut  of  funerals  on  the  other,  Oliver  was 
not  altogether  as  comfortable  as  the  hungry  pig  was,  wlien  he 
was  shut  up  by  mistake  in  the  grain  department  of  a  brewery. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  very  important  passage  in  Oliver's  his- 
tory, for  I  have  to  record  an  act,  slight  and  unimportant  perhaps 
in  appearance,  but  which  indirectly  produce«l  a  most  material 
change  in  all  his  future  prospects  and  j)roceedings. 

One  day  Oliver  and  Noah  Und  descended  into  the  kitchen,  at 
the  usual  dinner-hour,  to  banquet  upon  a  small  joint  of  mutton 
^^a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  worst  end  of  the  neck  ;  when,  Char- 
lotte being  called  out  of  the  way,  there  ensued  a  brief  interval 
of  time,  which  Noah  Claypole,  being  hungry  and  vicious,  consi- 
dered he  could  not  possibly  devote  to  a  worthier  purpose  than 
aggravating  and  tantalising  young  Oliver  Twist. 

Intent  upon  this  innocent  amusement,  Noah  put  his  feet  on 
the  table-cloth,  and  pulleil  Oliver's  hair,  and  twitched  his  ears, 
and  expresHHl  his  opinion  that  he  was  a  "sneak,"  and  furiher- 
morc  uunouneed  his  intention  of  coming  to  sec  him  hung  when- 
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ever  that  desirable  event  should  take  place,  and  entered  upon 
various  other  topics  of  petty  annoyance,  like  a  malicious  and  ill- 
[  conditioned  charilv-boy  as  lie  was.     But,  none  of  these  taunts 
jproduciiig  the  desired  effect  of  making  Oliver  cry,   Noah  at- 
rlempled  to  be  more  facetious  still,  and  in  this  attempt  did  what 
many  small  wits,  with  far  greater  reputations  than  Noah  not- 
withstanding, do  to  this  day  when  they  want  to  be  funny  ;  — he 
gut  rather  personal. 

"  Work'us,"  said  Noah,  "  how  's  your  mother  ?" 
"She's   dead,**   replied  Oliver;    '*  don't   you   say  anything 
about  her  to  me  I '' 

Oliver's  colour  rose  as  he  said  this ;  he  breathed  quickly,  and 
there  was  a  curious  working  of  ihe  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  Mr. 
Claypole  thought  must  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  a  violent 
fit  of  crying.  Under  this  impresstoti  he  returned  to  the  charge. 
"What  did  she  die  of,  work'us  ?  "  asked  Noah. 
*'  Of  a  broken  heart,  some  of  our  old  nurses  told  me,"  replied 
Oliver,  more  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself  than  answering 
Noah.     **  I  think  I  know  what  it  must  be  to  die  of  that  !" 

*•  Tol  de  rol  lol  lol,  right  fol  lairy,  work'us,"  said  Noah,  as 
a  tear  rolled  down  Oliver's  cheek.  '*  What  *8  set  you  a  snivelling 
now  ?  ^ 

•^  Not  ^otf,*'  replied  Oliver,  hastily  brushing  the  tear  away. 
"  Don't  think  it.'' 

••Oh,  not  me,  eh  ?""  sneered  Noah. 

**  No,  not  you,"  replietl  Oliver*  sharply.  "  There ;  that  'a 
enough.  Don't  say  anything  more  to  me  about  her;  you  *d 
better  not  ! " 

**  Better  not  I  "  exclaimed  Noah.  "  Well .'  better  not  i  work- 
*us;  don't  be  impudent.  Your  mother  too!  She  was  a  nice 
'un,  .she  was.  O  Lor  !  "  And  here  Noah  nodded  his  head  ex- 
pressively, and  curled  up  as  much  of  his  small  red  nose  as  mus- 
cular action  could  collect  together  for  the  occasion. 

'*  Yer  know,  work'us,"  continued  Noah,  emboldened  by  Oli- 
ver's silence,  and  speaking  in  a  jeerino^  tone  of  afiecled  pity  —  of 
aU  tones  the  most  annoying — *"  Yer  know,  work'us,  it  carn^t  be 
helped  now,  and  of  course  yer  couldn't  help  it  then,  and  I  'm 
very  sorry  for  it,  and  I  'm  sure  we  all  are,  and  pity  yer  very 
much-  But  yer  must  know,  work'us,  your  mother  was  a  regu- 
lar right  down  bad  'un." 

**  What  did  you  say?**  inquired  Oliver,  looking  up  very 
quickly. 

"  A  regular  right-down  bad  ""un,  work'us,"  replied  Noah, 
coolly  ;  *'  and  it  'a  a  great  deal  better,  work'us,  that  she  died 
when  she  did,  or  cl^e  she'd  have  been  hard  labouring  in 
Bridewell,  or  transported,  or  hung,  which  is  more  likely  than 
either,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Crimson  with  fury,  Oliver  started  up,  overthrew  chair  and 
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table,  seized  Noali  by  the  throat,  shook  him  in  the  violence  of 
his  rage  till  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head  ;  and,  collecting  his 
whole  force  into  one  heavy  blow,  felletl  him  to  the/jround. 

A  minute  ago  the  boy  had  looked  the  quiet,  ndld,  dejected 
creature  that  harsh  treatment  had  made  him.  But  his  spirit 
was  roused  at  last;  the  cruel  insult  to  his  dead  mother  had 
«et  his  blood  on  fire.  His  breast  heaved,  his  atiituile  was 
erect,  his  eye  britjht  and  vivid,  and  his  whole  person  changed,  as 
he  stood  glaring  over  the  covvanlly  tormentor  that  lay  crouching 
at  his  feet,  and  defied  him  with  an  energy  lie  had  never  known 
before. 

*'  He'll  murder  me  !""*  blubbered  Noah.  **  Charlotte  !  missis ! 
here's  the  new  boy  a-murdering  me!  Help  I  help!  Oliver's 
gone  mad  !     Char — lotte  !  " 

Noah's  shouts  were  responded  to,  by  a  loud  scream  from 
Charlotte,  and  a  louder  from  Mrs.  Sowerberry ;  the  forniei- 
of  whom  rushed  iuto  the  kitchen  by  a  side-door,  while  the 
latter  paused  on  the  staircase  till  she  was  quite  certain  that 
it  was  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  human  life  to  come 
further  down. 

**  Oh,  you  little  wretch  !"  screamed  Charlotte,  seizing  Oliver 
with  her  utmost  force,  which  was  about  equal  to  that  of  a  mo- 
derately strong  man  in  particularly  good  training,  —  "Oh,  you 
little  un-grate-ful,  mur-de-rous,  hor-rid  villain  !"  and  between 
every  syllable  Charlotte  gave  Oliver  a  blow  with  all  her  might, 
and  accompanied  it  with  u  scream  for  the  benefit  of  society, 

Charlotte's  fist  was  by  no  means  a  liglit  one ;  but  lest  it 
should  not  be  effectual  in  calming  Oliver's  wrath,  Mrs.  Sower- 
berry  plunged  into  the  kitchen,  and  assisted  to  hold  him  with 
one  hand  while  she  scratched  his  face  with  the  other  ;  and  in 
this  favourable  position  of  affairs  Noah  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  pommeled  him  from  behind. 

This  was  rather  too  violent  exercise  to  last  long ;  so,  whea 
they  were  all  three  wearied  out,  and  could  tear  and  beat  no 
longer,  they  dragged  Oliver,  struggling  and  shouting,  but  no- 
thing daunted,  into  the  dust-cellar,  and  there  locked  him  up; 
and  this  being  done,  Mrs.  Sowerberry  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

**  Bless  her,  she  's  going  off" !"  said  Charlotte.  "  A  glass  of 
water,  Noah,  dear.     Make  haste." 

**  O  Charlotte,"  said  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  speaking  as  well  as 
she  could  through  a  deficiency  of  breath  and  a  sufficiency  of  cold 
water,  which  Noah  had  poured  o\er  her  head  and  shoulders,— 
**  O  Charlotte,  what  a  mercy  we  have  not  been  all  murdered 
in  our  beds  !  " 

*'  A  mercy,  indeed,  ma'am  I  *^  was  the  reply.  I  only  hope 
this  *U  teach  master  not  to  have  any  more  of  these  dreadful 
creatures  that  are  born  to  be  murderers  and  robbers  from  their 
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very  cradle.    Poor  Noali  I  he  was  all  but  killed,  nia'am)  when  I 
came  in." 

*'  Ah,  poor  fellow  !"  said  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  looking  piteously 
on  the  charity-boy. 

Noah,  whose  top  waistcoat-button  might  have  been  some- 
where on  a  level  with  the  crown  of  Oliver's  head,  rubbed  his 
eyes  with  the  inside  of  his  wrists  while  this  commiseration  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  performed  some  very  audible  tears  and 
sniffs. 

"  What 's  to  be  done  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sowerberry.  "  Your 
master's  not  at  home, — there's  not  a  man  in  the  house, — and 
he'll  kick  that  door  down  in  ten  minutes."  Oliver's  vigorous 
plunges  against  the  bit  of  timber  in  question  rendered  this 
occurrence  highly  probable. 

**  Dear,  dear  I  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Charlotte,  *'  unless 
we  send  for  the  police-officers." 

*•  Or  the  millingtary,"  suggested  Mr.  Claypole. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs,  Sowerberry,  bethinking  herself  of  Oli- 
ver's old  friend  ;  "  run  to  Mr.  Bumble,  Noah,  and  tell  him  to 
come  here  directly,  and  not  to  lose  a  minute  ;  never  mind  your 
cap,  —  make  haste.  You  can  hold  a  knife  to  that  black  eye  as 
you  run  along,  and  it'll  keep  the  swelling  down. 

Noah  stopped  to  make  no  reply,  but  started  ofi'  at  his  fullest 
speed ;  and  very  much  it  astonished  the  people  who  were  out 
walking  to  see  a  charity-boy  tearing  through  the  streets,  pell- 
mell,  with  no  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  clasp-knife  at  his  eye. 
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Bemt  upon  cztm  thousands  netting, 
Graspall  's  the  oddest  mortal  living  I 

His  only  object  seems  Jbr-getiing — 

How  strange  he  should  not  be/or-giving  f 
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THE  GRAND  CHAM  OF  TARTARY,  AND  THE 
.  HUMBLE-BEE. 

Abridged  from  the  voluminowt  Epic  Poem  bi/  Btg-bcg,  (Jormcrltf  a  wendiaint 
ballad-sivger,  ajtefwards  Principal  Lord  Rector  of  the  Vniivr»ity  of  Sitrnar- 
cand,  and  lubscijucntlt/  Histi/riograpAer  and  Poet  Loureate  to  the  Court  of 
Baik,)  by  C.  J.  Dtividt,  Esq. 


The  great  Tartar  chief,  on  a  festival  day, 
Gave  a  spread  to  his  court,  and  resolv'd  to  be  gay  ; 
But,  just  in  the  midst  of  their  music  and  glee, 
The  mirth  was  upset  by  a  humble-bee — 

A  huraUe-bee — 
They  were  bored  by  a  rascally  htunble-bte  ! 

It, 

This  rtotouj  bee  was  so  wanting  in  sense 
As  to  fly  at  the  Cham  with  malice  prepense  : 
Said  bis  highness,  "My  fate  will  be  felo-de-se ^ 
If  I  'm  thus  to  h-c  teased  by  a  humble-bee — 

A  hurable-bee — 
How  9haU  I  get  rid  of  the  humble-bee  I  " 

III. 

The  troops  in  attendance,  with  sabre  and  spear, 
Were  order'd  to  harass  the  enemy's  rear; 
But  the  brave  body-guards  were  forced  to  flee^ 
They  were  all  so  afraid  of  the  bumble-bee — 

The  humble-bee — 
The  soldiers  were  scar'd  by  the  humble-bee. 

IV, 

The  Boticitor-general  thought  there  was  reason 

For  indicting  the  scamp  on  a  charge  of  high-treason  ; 

Willie  the  chancellor  doubted  if  any  decree 

From  the  woolsack  would  frighten  the  hurable-bee — 

The  humble-bee — 
So  the  lawyers  fonght  shy  of  the  humble-bee. 


The  Cham  from  his  throne  in  an  agony  rose, 
While  the  insect  was  buzzing  right  under  his  no«e  : — 
"  Was  ever  a  potentate  plagued  lilte  nie. 
Or  worried  to  death  by  a  humble-bee  I 
A  humble-bee — 
Don't  let  me  be  stung  by  ihe  humble-bee !  ** 


He  said  to  a  page,  nearly  choking  with  grief, 
"  Brin^  hitlter  my  valiant  coinmunder-in-chief; 
And  say  that  1  'll  give  him  n  l(ber»l  (ve, 
To  cut  the  throat  of  ibis  huml)le-l>ee — 

This  humble-bee — 
This  turbulent.  Jacobin,  humble-bee  I " 
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His  generalissimo  came  at  the  summons, 
And  cursing  the  courtiers  for  cowardly  runi'UtUf 
'<  My  liege/'  said  he,  "  it 's  all  fiddle-de-dee 
To  make  such  a  fuss  for  a  humble  bee — 

A  humble  bee — 
I  don't  care  a  d — n  for  the  humble-bee ! " 

VIII. 

The  veteran  rush'd  sword  in  hand  on  the  foe, 
And  cut  him  in  two  with  a  desperate  blow. 
His  roaster  exclaim'd,  "  I  'm  delighted  to  see 
How  neatly  you  've  settled  the  humble-bee  !'* 

The  humble-bee — 
So  there  was  an  end  of  the  humble-bee. 

IX. 

By  the  doctor's  advice- (which  was  prudent  and  right) 
His  highness  retired  very  early  that  night ; 
For  they  got  him  to  bed  soon  after  his  tea, 
And  he  dream'd  all  night  of  the  humble-bee  — 

The  humble-bee  — 
He  saw  the  grim  ghost  of  the  humble-bee. 


Seditious  disturbers,  mind  well  what  you're  arter  — 
Lest,  humming  a  prince,  you  by  chance  catch  a  Tartar. 
Consider,  when  planning  an  impudent  spree. 
You  may  get  the  same  luck  as  the  humble-bee  — 

The  humble-bee — 
Remember  the  doom  of  the  humble-bee  I 


THE   DUMB  WAITER. 

I  CANMOT  really  understand, 

(Said  Henry  to  his  aunt,) 
Why  a  dumb  waiter  this  is  call'd, — 

Upon  my  word,  I  can't ; 
For  I  have  heard  you  often  say 

It  antwert  ver^  well. 
Why,  then,  the  waiter  is  called  dun^, 
I  cannot  think  or  tell. 

Between  you,  boy,  this  difference  know^- 
For  once  attention  lending, — 

While  without  speaking  this  attaubf 
You  irpeo/c  without  attending. 
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GREY  DOLPHIN. 

BY    THOMAS    INGOLDSBY,    ESQ. 

"  He  won't  —  won't  he?  Then  bring  me  my  boots  I"  «aid  the 
Baron. 

Consternation  was  at  its  Iieight  in  the  castle  of  Sliiirland — a  caitiff 
had  dared  lo  disobey  the  Baron  !  and  —  the  Baron  had  culled  for  his 
boots  f 

A  thunderbolt  in  the  great  hall  had  been  a  bagatelle  to  it. 

A  few  days  before,  a  notable  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  in  those  times  miracles  were  not  so  common  as 
ihey  are  now  :  —  no  Royal  Balloons,  no  steam,  no  railroads,  —  while 
the  few  Saints  who  took  the  trouble  to  walk  with  their  heads  under 
ihetr  arms,  or  pull  the  Devil  by  tlje  nose,  scarcely  appeared  above 
once  in  a  century:  — so  it  made  the  greater  sensation. 

The  clock  had  done  striking  twelve,  and  the  Clerk  of  Chatham 
was  untrusstng  his  points  preparatory  lo  seeking  his  truckle-bed  :  a 
half-emptied  tankard  of  mild  ale  stood  at  his  elbow,  the  roasted  crab 
yet  floating  on  its  surilace.  Midnight  had  surprised  the  worthy 
functionary  while  occupied  in  discussing  it,  and  with  the  task  yet 
unaccomplished.  He  meditated  a  mighty  draught :  one  hand  was 
fumbling  wJth  his  tags,  while  tlie  other  was  extended  in  the  act  of 
grasping  the  jorum,  when  a  knock  on  the  portal,  solemn  and  sonorous, 
arrested  his  fingers.  It  was  repeated  thrice  ere  Emanuel  Saddlcton 
had  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  inquire  who  sought  admittance  at 
that  untimeous  hour. 

**  Open  I  open  I  good  Clerk  of  St.  Bridget's,"  said  a  female  voice, 
small,  yet  distinct  and  sweet, — "  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

The  clerk  arose,  crossed  lo  the  doorway,  and  undid  the  latchet. 

On  the  threshold  stood  a  hidy  of  surpassing  beauty :  her  robes 
were  rich,  and  large,  and  full :  and  a  diadem,  sparkling  with  gems 
that  shed  a  halo  around,  crowned  her  brow :  she  beckoned  the  clerk 
as  he  stood  in  astonishment  before  her. 

"  Emanuel !"  said  the  lady-  and  her  tones  sounded  like  those 
of  a  silver  flute.  "  Emanuel  Saddlelon,  truss  up  your  points,  and 
follow  me  r* 

The  worthy  clerk  stared  aghast  at  the  vision;  the  purple  robe,  the 
cymar,  the  coronet,  —  above  all,  the  smile; — no,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking her  ;  it  was  the  blessed  St.  Bridget  herself  I 

And  what  could  have  brought  the  sainted  lady  out  of  her  warm 
fhrine  at  such  a  time  of  night?  and  on  such  a  nigitt  ?  for  it  was  as 
dark  at  pitch,  and,  metaphorically  speaking,  *'  rained  cats  and  dogs." 

Emanuel  could  not  speak,  so  he  looked  the  question. 

**  No  matter  for  that,"  said  the  Saint,  answering  to  his  thought. 
<•  No  matter  for  that,  Emanuel  Saddleton  ;  only  follow  me,  and  you  'tl 
■ee." 

The  clerk  turned  a  wibtful  eye  at  the  corner-cupboard. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  lantern,  Emanuel;  you'll  not  want  it;   but 

you  may  bring  a  mattock  and  shovel."     As  she  spoke,  the  beautiful 

apparition  held  up  her  delicate  hand.     From  the  tip  of  each  of  her 

[  Jong  taper  fingers  issued  a  lambent  flame  of  such  surpassing  brilliancy 
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as  wouJd  liave  plunged  a  whole  gas  company  into  despair—  it  was  a 
•<  Hand  of*  Glory,"  such  a  one  as  tradition  tells  n&  yet  burns  in 
Rochester  Castle  every  St.  Mark's  Eve.  Many  are  the  daring  indi- 
viduals who  have  watched  in  Gundulph's  Tower,  hoping  to  find  it, 
and  the  treasure  it  guards;  —  but  none  of  them  ever  did. 

"  This  way,  Emanuel !  *'  and  a  flame  of  peculiar  radiance  streamed 
from  her  little  finger  as  it  pointed  to  the  pathway  leading  to  the 
churchyard. 

Saddleton  shouldered  his  tools,  and  followed  in  silence. 

The  cemetery  of  St.  Bridget's  was  some  half-mile  distant  from  the 
clerk's  domicile,  and  adjoined  a  chapel  dedicated  to  that  illustrious 
lady,  who,  after  leading;  but  a  so-so  life,  had  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  Emanuel  Saddleton  was  fat  and  scant  of  breath,  the  mat- 
,  tock  was  heavy,  and  the  saint  walked  too  fast  for  him  :  he  paused  to 
take  second  wind  at  the  end  of  the  first  furlong. 

"  Emanuel,"  said  the  holy  lady  good-humouredly,  for  she  heard 
him  puffing  ;  "  rest  a  while,  Emanuel,  and  I  'II  tell  you  what  I  want 
with  you." 

Her  auditor  wiped  his  brow  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  looked 
all  attention  and  obedience. 

"  Emanuel,"  continued  she,  "  what  did  you  and  Father  Fothergill, 
and  the  rest  of  you,  mean  yesterday  by  burying  that  drowned  man 
80  close  to  me?  He  died  in  mortal  sin,  Emanuel;  no  shrift,  no  unc- 
tion, no  absolution  :  why,  he  might  as  well  have  been  excommuni- 
cated. He  plagues  me  with  his  grinning,  and  I  can't  have  any  peace 
in  my  shrine.     You  must  howk  him  up  again,  Emanuel  I" 

**  To  be  sure^  madam,  —  my  lady, —  that  is,  your  holiness,"  stam- 
mered Saddleton,  trembling  at  the  thought  of  the  task  assigned  him. 
"  To  be  sure,  your  ladyship  ;  only  —  that  is  — " 

"  Emanuel,"  said  the  Saint,  "  you  "11  do  my  bidding;  or  it  would  be 
better  you  had  !"  and  her  eye  changed  firom  a  dove's  eye  to  that  of  a 
hawk,  and  a  flash  came  from  it  as  bright  as  the  one  from  her  little 
finger.  The  clerk  shook  in  his  shoes,  and,  again  dashing  the  cold 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  mysterious 
guide. 

The  next  morning  all  Chatham  was  in  an  uproar.  The  Clerk  of 
St.  Bridget's  had  found  himself  at  home  at  daybreak,  seated  in  his 
own  arm-chair,  the  fire  out,  and — the  tankard  of  ale  quite  exhausted. 
Who  had  drunk  it?  Where  had  he  been  ?  How  had  he  got  home  ? 
— all  was  a  mystery :  he  remembered  "  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly  ;"  all  was  fog  and  fantasy.  What  he  could  clearly  recollect 
was,  that  he  had  dug  up  the  grinning  sailor,  and  that  the  Saint  had 
helped  to  throw  him  into  the  river  again.  All  was  thenceforth  won- 
derment and  devotion.  Masses  were  sung,  tapers  were  kindled,  bells 
were  tolled  ;  the  monks  of  St.  Romuald  had  a  solemn  procession, 
the  abbot  at  their  head,  the  sacristan  at  their  tail,  and  the  holy 
breeches  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket  in  the  centre ;  Father  Fothergill 
brewed  a  XXX  puncheon  of  holy-water.  The  Hood  of  Gillingham 
was  deserted  ;  the  chapel  of  Rainham  forsaken  ;  every  one  who  had  a 
soul  to  be  saved  flocked  with  his  offering  to  Sl  Bridget's  shrine,  and 
Emanuel  Saddleton  gathered  more  fees  from  the  promiscuous  piety 
of  that  one  week  than  lie  had  pocketed  during  the  twelve  preceding 
months. 
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Meanwhile  the  corpse  of  tlie  ejected  reprobate  oscillated  like  a 
pendulum  between  Sheerness  and  Gillingham  Reach.  Now  borne  bj 
the  Medway  intx)  the  Western  Swale,  now  carried  by  the  refluent  tide 
back  to  the  vicinity  of  its  old  quarters,  it  seemed  as  though  the  River 
god  and  Neptune  were  amusing  themselves  with  a  game  of  subaqueous 
battledore,  and  had  chosen  this  unfortunate  carcass  as  a  marine  shut^ 
tlecock.  For  some  time  the  alternation  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit, 
till  Boreas,  interfering  in  the  shape  of  a  stiflish  "  Nor'-wester,"  drifted 
the  bone  (and  flesh)  of  contention  ashore  on  the  Shurland  domain, 
where  it  lay  in  all  the  majesty  of  mud.  It  watt  soon  discovered  by 
the  retainers,  and  dragged  from  its  oozy  bed,  grinning  worse  than 
ever.  Tidings  of  the  god-send  were  of  course  carried  instantly  to  the 
castle,  for  the  Baron  was  a  very  great  man  ;  and  if  a  dun  crow  had 
flown  across  his  property  unannounced  by  the  warder,  the  Baron 
would  have  kicked  him,  the  said  warder,  from  the  topmost  battlement 
into  the  bottommost  ditch,  —  a  descent  of  peril,  and  one  which 
**  Ludwig  the  leaper,"  or  the  illustrious  Trenk  himself,  might  well 
have  shrunk  from  encountering. 

"  A  n't  please  your  lordship — "  said  Peter  Periwinkle. 

«*  No,  villain  I  it  does  not  please  mei"  roared  the  Baron, 

His  lordship  was  deeply  engaged  with  a  peck  of  Feversham  oysters, 
—  he  doted  on  shellfish,  hated  interruption  at  meals,  and  had  not  yet 
despatched  more  than  twenty  dozen  of  the  "  natives," 

"  There 's  a  body,  my  lord,  washed  ashore  in  the  lower  creek,"  said 
the  seneschal. 

The  Baron  was  going  to  throw  the  shells  at  his  head ;  but  paused 
in  the  act,  and  said  with  much  dignity, 

"  Turn  out  the  fellow's  pockets  !" 

But  the  defunct  had  before  been  subjected  to  the  double  scrutiny 
of  Father  Fothergill  and  the  Clerk  of  St.  Bridget's.  It  was  ill  glean> 
ing  after  such  hands  ;  there  was  not  a  single  marvedi. 

We  have  already  said  that  Sir  Ralph  de  Shurland,  Lord  of  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  and  of  many  a  fair  manor  on  the  main-land,  was  a  man  of 
worship.  He  had  rights  of  freewarren,  saccage  and  sockage,  cuisage 
and  jarobage,  fosse  and  fork,  infang  theofe  and  outfang  theofe ;  and 
all  waifs  and  strays  belonged  to  him  in  fee  simple. 

"  Turn  out  his  pockets  I"  said  the  Knight, 

"  Please  you,  my  lord,  I  must  say  as  how  they  was  turned  out 
afore,  and  the  devil  a  rap 's  left," 

"  Then  bury  the  backguard  I " 

"  Please  your  lordship,  he  has  been  buried  once." 

"  Then  bury  him  again,  and  be I  "     The  Baron  bestowed  a 

benediction. 

The  seneschal  bowed  low  as  he  left  the  room,  and  the  Baron  went 
on  with  his  oysters. 

Scarce  ten  dozen  more  had  vanished  when  Periwinkle  reappeared. 

"  An't  please  you,  my  lord,  Father  Fothergill  says  as  how  that  it  s 
the  Grinning  Sailor,  and  he  won't  bury  hira  anyhow." 

«*  Oh  !  he  won't — won  t  he  ?"  said  the  Baron.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  he  called  for  his  boots  ? 

Sir  Ralph  de  Shurland,  Lord  of  Shurland  and  Minster,  Baron  of 
Sheppey  in  comUatu  Kent,  was»  as  has  been  before  hinted,  a  very 
great  man.     He  was  also  a  very  little  roan;  that  is,  he  was  relatively 
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great  and  relatively  little,  —  or  physically  little  and  metaphorically 
great, —  like  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  late  Mr.  Bonaparte.  To  the 
frame  of  a  dwarf  he  united  the  soul  of  a  giant  and  the  valour  of  a 
gamecock-  Then,  for  so  small  a  man,  his  strength  was  prodigious : 
his  fist  would  fell  an  ox,  and  his  kick  —  oh !  his  kick  was  tremendous, 
and,  when  he  had  his  boots  on,  would,  —  to  use  an  expression  of  his 
own,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  holy  wars,  —  would  send  a  man 
from  Jericho  to  June.  He  was  bull-necked  and  bandy-legged ;  his 
chest  was  broad  and  deep,  hig  head  large  and  uncommonly  thick,  his 
eyes  a  little  blood-shot,  and  his  nose  retrousi  with  a  remarkably  red 
tip.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Baron  could  not  be  called  handsome  ;  but 
his  tout  enaembte  was  singularly  impressive :  and  when  he  called  for 
bia  boots,  everybody  trembled,  and  dreaded  the  worst. 

"  Periwinkle,"  said  the  Baron,  as  he  encased  his  better  leg,  "  let 
the  grave  be  twenty  feet  deepl" 
*•  Your  lordship's  command  is  law." 

"  And,  Periwinkle," —  Sir  Ralph  stamped  his  left  heel  into  its  re- 
ceptacle,—  "and,  Periwinkle,  see  that  it  be  wide  enough  to  hold  not 
exceeding  two  I" 

"  Ye — ye— yea,  my  lord." 

••  And,  Periwinkle, —  tell  Father  Fothergill  I  would  fain  speak  with 
his  reverence." 

**  Ye — ye — yes,  my  lord." 

The  Baron's  beard  was  picked,  and  his  mustaches,  stiff  and 
stumpy,  projected  horizontally  like  those  ofaTomncat;  he  twirled  the 
one,  stroked  the  other,  drew  the  buckle  of  his  surcingle  a  thought 
tighter,  and  strode  down  the  great  staircase  three  steps  at  a  stride. 

The  vassals  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  Shurlaiid  Castle; 
every  chcL-k  was  pale,  every  tongue  was  mute,  expectation  and  per- 
plexity were  visible  on  every  brow.  What  would  his  lordship  do  ? 
Were  the  recusant  anybody  else,  gyves  to  the  heels  and  hemp  to  the 
throat  were  but  too  good  for  him  :  but  it  was  Father  Fothergill  who 
had  said  *'  I  won't ;"  and,  though  the  Baron  was  a  very  great  man, 
the  Pope  was  a  greater,  and  the  Pope  was  Father  Fothergill's  great 
friend  —  some  people  said  he  was  his  uncle. 

Father  Fothergill  was  busy  in  the  refectory  trying  conclusions  with 
a  venison  pasty,  when  he  received  the  summons  of  his  patron  to 
attend  him  in  the  chapel  cemetery.  Of  course  he  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  it,  for  obedience  was  the  general  rule  in  Shurland  Castle-  If 
anybody  ever  said  *'  1  won't,"  it  was  tlie  exception ;  and,  like  all  other 
exceptions,  only  proved  the  rule  the  stronger.  The  Father  was  a 
firiar  of  the  Augustine  persuasion  ;  a  brotherhood  which,  having  been 
planted  in  Kent  some  few  centuries  earlier,  had  taken  very  kindly  to 
the  soil,  and  overspread  the  county  much  as  hops  did  some  few  cen- 
turies later.  He  was  plump  and  portly,  a  little  tliick- winded,  espe- 
cially after  dinner,  stood  five  feet  four  in  his  sandals,  and  weighed 
hard  upon  eighteen  stone-  He  was  moreover  a  personage  of  singular 
piety ;  and  the  iron  girdle,  which,  he  said,  he  wore  under  his  cassock 
to  mortify  withal,  might  have  been  well  mistaken  for  the  tire  of  a 
cart-wheel.  When  he  arrived,  Sir  Ralph  was  pacing  up  and  down  by 
the  Bide  of  a  newly-opened  grave. 

"  Benediciie  /  fair  son," —  (the  Baron  was  as  brown  as  a  cigar,)  — 
'*  Benediciie/"  said  the  chaplaiiu 
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The  Baron  was  too  angry  lo  standi  upon  compliment — "  Bury  me 
that  grinning  caitiff  there  I"  quolh  he,  pointing  to  the  defunct. 

*'  It  may  not  be,  fair  son,"  said  the  friar;  '*  he  hath  perished  with- 
out absolution." 

'*  Bury  the  body!"  roared  Sir  Ralph. 

'*  Water  and  earth  alike  reject  him,"  returned  the  chaplain  ;  **  holy 
St.  Bridget  herself— — " 

"  Bridget  me  no  Bridgets !  do  me  thine  office  quickly,  Sir  Shave- 
ling ;  or,  by  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses ! "     The  oath 

was  a  fearful  one ;  and  whenever  the  Baron  swore  to  do  mischief,  he 
was  never  known  to  perjure  himself*  He  was  playing  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword. — "  Do  me  thine  office,  I  say.  Give  him  his  passport  to 
heaven  1 " 

"  He  is  already  pone  to  hell  I"  stammered  the  friar. 

"  Then  do  you  go  after  him  I"^  thundered  the  Lord  ofShurland. 

His  sword  half  leaped  from  its  scabbard.  No  1  —  tlie  trenchant 
blade  that  had  cut  Suleiman  Ben  Matek  Ben  Buckskin  from  helmet 
to  chine,  disdained  to  daub  itself  with  the  cereliellum  of  a  miserable 
monk :  it  leaped  back  again ;  and  as  the  chaplain,  scared  at  its  flash, 
turned  him  in  terror,  the  Baron  gave  him  a  kick  ! — one  kick  I — it  was 
but  one !  —  but  such  a  one  I  Despite  its  obesity,  up  flew  his  holy 
body  in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees ;  then,  having  reached  its  highest 
point  of  elevation,  sunk  headlong  into  the  open  grave  that  yawned  to 
receive  it.  If  the  reverend  gentleman  had  possessed  a  neck,  he  had 
infallibly  broken  it;  os  he  did  not,  he  only  dislocated  his  vertebrie, — 
but  that  did  quite  as  well.     He  was  as  dead  as  ditch-waler. 

"In  with  the  other  rascal !"  said  the  Baron,  and  he  was  obeyed; 
for  there  he  stood  in  his  boots.  Mattock  and  shovel  made  short  work 
of  it ;  twenty  feet  nf  superincumbent  mould  pressed  down  alike  the 
saint  and  the  sinner.  "Now  sing  a  requiem  who  list  ["said  the 
Baron,  and  his  lordship  went  back  to  his  oysters. 

The  vassals  at  Castle  Shurland  were  astounded,  or,  as  the  senes- 
chal Hugh  better  expressed  it,  "  perfectly  conglomerated,"  by  this 
event.  What!  murder  a  monk  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  —  and 
on  consecrated  ground  too  I  They  trembled  for  the  health  of  the 
Baron's  soul.  To  the  unsophisticated  many  it  seemed  that  matters 
could  not  have  been  much  worse  had  he  shot  a  bishop's  coach-horse ; 
—  all  looked  for  some  signal  judgment.  The  melancholy  catastrophe 
of  their  neighbours  at  Canterbury  was  yet  rife  in  their  memories  :  not 
two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  those  miserable  sinners  had  cut  off 
the  tail  of  St.  Thomas's  mule.  The  tail  of  the  mule,  it  was  well 
known,  had  been  forthwith  affixed  to  that  of  the  mayor;  and  rumour 
said  it  had  since  been  hereditary  in  the  corporation.  The  least  that 
could  be  expected  was,  that  Sir  Ralph  should  have  a  friar  tacked  on 
tu  his  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  I  Some  bolder  spirits  tliere 
were,  'tis  true,  who  viewed  the  matter  in  various  lights  according  to 
their  different  temperaments  and  dispositions ;  for  perfect  unanimity 
existed  not  even  in  the  good  old  times.  The  verderer,  roistering 
Hob  Roebuck,  swore  roundly,  "  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  eat  to  kick 
down  the  cha()el  as  well  as  the  monk." —  Hob  had  stood  there  in  a 
white  sheet  for  kissing  Giles  Miller's  daughter. — On  the  other  hand, 
Simpkin  Agnew,  the  bell-ringer,  doubted  if  the  devil's  cellar,  which 
runs  under  the  bottomless   abyMS,  were  quite  deep  enough  for  the 
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delinqiQcnt,  and  tpeculatfd  on  the  probability  of  a  hole  being  dug  in] 
it  for  his  especial  accommodation.  The  philosopherB  and  economists 
thought  with  Saunders  M'Bullock,  the  Baron's  bagpiper,  tliat  "  a 
feckless  monk  more  or  less  was  nae  great  subject  for  a  clamjamphry/' 
especially  as  **  the  supply  coDsiderably  exceeded  the  demand ;"  while 
Malthouse,  the  tapster,  was  arguing  to  Dame  Martin  that  a  murder 
now  and  then  was  a  seasonable  check  to  population,  without  which 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey  would  in  time  be  devoured,  like  a  mouldy  cheese, 
by  inhabitants  of  its  own  producing.  ^leanwhile,  the  Baron  ate  his 
oysters,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

But  this  tranquillity  of  his  lordship  was  not  to  last.  A  couple  of 
Saints  had  been  seriously  offended ;  and  we  have  all  of  us  read  at 
Bchool  that  celestial  minds  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  provo- 
cations of  anger.  There  were  those  who  expected  that  St.  Bridget 
would  come  in  person,  and  have  the  friar  up  again  as  she  did  the 
sailor ;  but  perhaps  her  ladyship  did  not  care  to  trust  herself  within 
the  walls  of  Shurland  Castle.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  scarcely  a  de- 
cent house  for  a  female  Saint  to  be  seen  in.  The  Baron's  gallantries,  j 
since  be  became  a  widower,  had  been  but  too  notorious ;  and  her 
own  reputation  was  a  little  blown  upon  in  the  earlier  days  of  her 
earthly  pilgrimage :  then  things  wore  so  apt  to  be  misrepresented ;  in 
short,  she  would  leave  the  whole  affair  to  St,  Austin,  who,  being  a 
gentleman,  could  interfere  with  propriety,  avenge  her  affront  as  well  as 
his  own>  and  leave  no  loop-hole  for  scandal.  St.  Austin  himself  seems 
to  have  had  his  scruples,  though  of  their  precise  nature  it  were  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  for  it  were  idle  to  suppose  him  at  all  afraid  of  the 
Baron's  boots.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mode  which  he  adopted  was  at 
once  prudent  and  efficacious.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  he  could  not  well 
call  the  Baron  out,  bad  his  boots  been  out  of  the  question  ;  so  he  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  the  law.  Instead  of  Shurland  Castle,  there- 
fore, he  repaired  forthwith  to  his  own  magnificent  monastery,  situate 
just  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  and  presented  himself  in  a  vision 
to  its  abboL  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  that  ancient  city  can  fail 
to  recollect  the  splendid  gateway  which  terminates  the  vista  of  Su 
Paul's  street,  and  stands  there  yet  in  all  its  pristine  beauty.  The 
tiny  train  of  miniature  artillery  which  now  adorns  its  battlements  is, 
it  is  true,  an  ornament  of  a  later  date;  and  is  said  to  have  been  added 
some  centuries  alVer  by  Rome  learned  but  jealous  proprietor,  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  any  wiser  man  than  himself  who  might  chance  to 
come  that  way.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  any  discharge  having  taken 
place,  nor  can  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  modern  days  recollect  any  such 
occurrence.  Here  it  was,  in  a  handsome  chamber,  immediately  over 
the  lofty  archway,  that  the  superior  of  the  monastery  lay  buried  in  a 
brief  slumber  snatched  from  his  accustomed  vigils.  His  mitre  —  for  ; 
he  was  a  mitred  abbot,  and  had  a  seat  in  parliament —  rested  on  a 
table  beside  him  ;  near  it  stood  a  silver  flagon  of  Gascony  wine,  ready, 
no  doubt,  for  the  pious  uses  of  the  morrow.  Fasting  and  watching 
had  made  him  more  than  usually  somnolent,  timn  which  nothing  could 
have  been  better  for  the  purpose  of  the  Saint,  who  now  appeared  to 
him  radiant  in  all  the  colours  of  d»e  rainbow. 

"  Anselm  t" —  said  the  beatific  vision,  —  "  Anselm  !  are  you  not  a 
pretty  fellow  to  lie  snoring  there,  when^  your  brethren  are  being 
knocked  at  head,  and  Mother  Church  herself  is  menaced!  It  is  a 
sin  and  a  ^l)amc,  Anselm  !" 
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«  What's  the  matter  ? — Who  are  you  ?"  cried  the  Abbot,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  which  the  celestial  splendour  of  his  visiter  had  set  a-winking. 
1  ♦'  Ave  Maria  !  St.  Austin  himself!  —  Speak,  Bcafufime  !  what  would 
you  with  the  humblest  of  your  votaries  ?" 

"  Anselra ! "  said  the  Saint^  "  a  brother  of  our  order,  whose  soul 
Heaven  assoilize  !  hath  been  foully  murdered.  He  hath  been  ignomi- 
niousiy  kicked  to  the  death,  Anselm  \  and  there  he  licth  cbeek-by-jowl 
with  a  wretched  carcass,  which  our  sister  Bridget  has  turned  out  of 
her  cemetery  for  unseemly  grinning.     Arouse  thee,  Anselm  !'* 

•*  Ay,  so  please  you,  Sandiasimc  V*  said  the  Abbot ;  "  I  will  order 
forthwith  that  thirty  masses  be  said,  thirty  Paiersy  and  thirty  Aiyea" 

"Thirty  fools'  heads!"  interrupted  his  patron,  who  was  a  little 
peppery. 

"  I  will  send  for  bell,  book,  and  candle." 

"  Send  for  an  inkhorn,  Anselm.  Write  me  now  a  letter  to  his  Ho- 
liness the  Pope  in  good  round  terms,  and  another  to  the  coroner,  and 
another  to  the  sheriff",  and  seize  me  the  never-enough-to-be-anathe- 
matised villain  who  hath  done  this  deed  !  Hang  him  as  high  as  Ha- 
man,  Anselm  I  — up  with  him  I  — -down  with  his  dwelling-place,  root 
and  branch,  hearth-stone  and  roof-tree,  —  down  with  it  all,  and  sow 
the  site  with  salt  and  sawdust  I " 

St.  Austin,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  a  radical  reformer. 

'*  Marry  will  I,"  quoth  the  Abbot,  warming  with  the  Saint's  elo- 
quence ;  "  ay,  marry  will  I,  and  that  irntanter.  But  there  is  one 
thing  you  have  forgotten,  most  Beatified —  the  name  of  the  culprit." 

"  Ralph  de  Shurland." 

"  The  Lord  of  Sheppey  I  Bless  me  I "  said  the  Abbot,  crossing 
himself,  '*  won't  that  be  rather  inconvenient  ?  Sir  Ralph  is  a  bold 
baron  and  a  powerful ;  blows  will  come  and  go,  and  crowns  will  be 
cracked,  and " 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  since  yours  will  not  be  of  the  number  ?" 

"  Very  true,  Beatissime  !  I  will  don  me  with  speed,  and  do  your 
bidding." 

*^  Do  so,  Anselm  I  —  fall  not  to  hang  the  baron,  bum  his  castle, 
confiscate  his  estate,  and  buy  me  two  large  wax-candles  for  my  own 
particular  shrine  out  of  your  lihare  of  the  property." 

With  this  solemn  injunction  the  vision  began  to  fade. 

<*  One  thing  more  I"  cried  ttie  Abbot,  grasping  his  rosary. 

««  What  is  that?*'  asked  the  Saint, 

*'  O  Beate  Augustine^  ora  pro  nobis  f" 

«  Of  course  I  shall,"  said  St.  Austin.  "Poa:  vobiicum  !'*— ^d 
Abbot  Anselm  was  lefl  alone. 

Within  an  hour  all  Canterbury  was  in  commotion.  A  friar  had 
been  murdered, —  two  friars  —  ten — twenty;  a  whole  convent  had 
been  assaulted, — sacked, — burnt, — all  the  monks  had  been  killed,  and 
I  all  the  nuns  had  been  kissed !  Murder ! — tire  ! — sacrilege  I  Never 
was  city  in  such  an  uproar.  From  Sl  George's  gate  to  Sl  Dunstan's 
suburb,  from  the  Donjon  to  the  borough  of  Staplegate,  all  was  noise 
and  hubbub.  *♦  Where  was  it  ?" — "  When  was*  it  ?" — **  How  was  it?" 
The  Mayor  caught  up  his  chain,  the  Aldermen  donned  their  furred 
gowns,  the  TowD-clerk  put  on  his  spectacles.     **  Who  was  he?" — 

What  was  he  ?  " — "  Wh«re  was  he  ?  " —  he  should  be  hanged,— >  he 
lid  be  burned, — he  should  be  broiled, —  he  should  be  fried, — be 
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hould  be  ccraped  to  death  with  red-hot  oyster-shells  ! 
e  ?" — *'  What  was  his  name  ?" 

The  abbot's  Apparitor  drew  forth  his  roll  and  read  aloud:  "  Sir 
Ttalph  de  Shurland,  Knight  banneret.  Baron  of  Shurland  and  Minster, 
and  Lord  of  Sheppey." 

The  Mayor  put  his  chain  in  his  pocket,  the  Aldermen  took  off  their 
gowns,  the  Town-clerk  put  his  pen  behind  his  ear, — It  was  a  county 
business  altogether ;  the  Sheriff  had  better  call  out  the  paste  c^mii^ 
tatvg. 

NVhile  saints  and  sinners  were  thus  leaguing  agaii^st  hinrij  the 
Baron  de  Shurland  was  quietly  eating  his  breakfast.  He  had  passed 
a  tranquil  night,  undisturbed  by  dreams  of  cowl  or  capuchin  ;   nor 

»was  his  appetite  more  aflected  than  his  conscience-  On  the  con- 
trary, he  sat  rather  longer  over  his  meal  than  usual :  lunchcon-tirae 
came,  and  he  was  ready  as  ever  for  his  oysters ;  but  scarcely  had 
Dame  Martin  opened  his  first  half-dozen  when  the  warder's  horn  was 
heard  from  the  barbican. 

•♦  Who  the  dfvil  'a  that  ?  "  said  Sir  Ralph.  "  1  ra  not  at  home,  Pe- 
riwinkle. I  hate  to  be  disturbed  at  meals,  and  I  won't  be  at  home  to 
anybody." 

•*  An't  please  your  lordship,"  answered  the  seneschal,  "  Paul  Prior 

hath  given  notice  that  there  is  a  body " 

•»  Another  body!"  roared  the  Baron.  "  Am  I  to  be  everlastingly 
plattit'd  with  bodies?  No  time  allowed  me  to  swallow  a  morsel. 
Throw  it  into  the  moat  1" 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord,  it  is  a  body  of  horse,  ^ —  and  —  and  Paul 
fgtt  ihcrc  is  a  still  larger  body  of  fool  behind  it;  and  he  thinks,  my 
|oi4^._Umt  is,  he  does  not  know,  but  he  thinks —  and  we  all  think, 
M^  Wwfdi  tli*'^  ^h^y  ^^^  coming  to  —  to  besiege  the  castle  J " 
^L    ^  Uc«it*ge  the  castle  I     Who  ?     What  ?     What  for?" 
^H    «  Ptiul  uiys,  my  lord,  that  he  can  see  the  banner  of  St.  Austin,  and 
^H|»  btttdiiig  heart  of  Hamo  de  Crevecceur,  the  abbot's  chief  vassal ; 
^K|li  ihvro  is  John  de  Northwood,  the  sheriff,  with  his  red-cross  en- 
^^Cjiijlfd;  and  Hever,  and  Leybourne,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many 
HEgi^;  and  they  are  all  coming  on  as  fast  as  ever  they  can." 

«  IVriwiukle,"  said   the  Baron,  ''  up  with  the  drawbridge ;  down 
iIm  portcullis  ;  bring  me  a  cup  of  canary,  and  my  nightcap.      1 
I W  bothered  with  them.     I  shall  go  to  bed." 
t  brd,  my  lord!"  cried  Periwinkle,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to 
|K« '«  crazy." 
I  ihiN  moment  the  shrill  tones  of  a  trumpet  were  heard  to  sound 
,  tU'in  (he  champaign.     It  was  the  signal  for  parley  :  the  Baron 
i  mind  :  instead  of  going  to  bed,  he  went  to  the  ramparts, 
wpscallions  !  and  what  now  ?"  said  the  Baron. 
1,   two  pursuivants,  and  a  trumpeter,  occupied  the  fore- 
the  scene  ;  behind  them,  some  three  hundred  paces  off, 
I  ground,  was  drawn  up  in  battle-array  the  main  body  of 

ncal  forces. 

v^iu,  lialph  de  Shurland,  Knight,  Baron  of  Shurland  and 
Lord  of  Slieppcy,  and  know  all  men,  by  these  presents, 
by  attach  you,  the  said  Ralph,  of  murder  and  sacrilege, 
/done  and  committed  by  you,  the  said  Ralph,  contrary 
I  (Mir  S^overeign  Lord  ihe  King,  his  crown  and  dignity  : 
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and  I  do  hereby  require  and  charge  you,  tlie  saiil  KiUpb,  to  forthwith 
surrender  and  give  up  your  own  proper  person,  together  with  the 
castle  orShurland  aforesaid,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  duly  dealt 
with  according  to  law.  And  here  standeth  John  de  Nortliwood,  Eb- 
<]uire»  good  man  and  true,  sheriff  of  this  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  county 
of  Kent,  to  enforce  the  &ame»  tf  need  be,  with  hii  posse  comiiatus." 

«•  Hi«  what  ?"  said  the  Baron. 

"  His  j}oss€  comitattm^  and  - 


Go  to  Bath  \ "  said  the  Baron. 

A  deBance  so  contemptuous  roused  the  ire  of  thf  adverse  com- 
niondcrs-  A  volley  of  missiles  rattled  about  the  Baron's  ears. 
Nightcaps  avail  little  against  contusions.  He  left  the  walls,  and  re> 
turned  to  the  great  hall. 

"  Let  them  pelt  away,"  quoth  the  Baron ;  **  there  are  no  windows 
to  break,  and  they  can't  get  in,"  So  he  took  his  afternoon  nap,  and 
the  siege  went  on. 

Towards  evening  hij  lordship  awokct  and  grew  tired  of  the  din. 
Guy  Pearson,  too,  had  got  a  black  eye  from  a  brick-bat,  and  the 
assailants  were  clambering  over  the  outer  wall.  So  the  Baron  called 
for  his  Sunday  hauberk  of  Milan  steel,  and  his  great  two-handed 
sword  with  the  terrible  name  :  —  it  was  the  fashion  in  feudal  times  to 
give  names  to  swords;  King  Arthur's  was  christened  Excalibar;  the 
Baron  called  his  Tickletoby,  and  whenever  he  took  it  in  hand  it  was 
no  joke. 

"  Up  with  the  portcullis  !  down  with  the  bridge  1 "  said  Sir  Ralph  ; 
and  out  he  sallied,  followed  by  the  elite  of  his  retainers.  Then  there 
was  a  pretty  to-do.  Heads  Hew  one  way  —  arms  and  legs  another  ; 
round  went  Tickletoby,  andt  wherever  it  aiightedf  down  came  horse 
and  man  :  the  Baron  excelled  himself  that  day.  All  that  he  had  done 
in  Palestine  faded  in  the  comparison ;  he  had  fought  for  fun  there, 
but  now  it  was  for  life  and  lands.  Away  went  John  de  Northwood  ; 
away  went  William  ofHever,  and  Kogcr  of  Lcybourne.  Hamo  de 
Crevectcur,  with  the  church  vassals  and  the  banner  of  St.  Austin,  had 
been  gone  some  time.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  Lord  of  Shep- 
pey  left  alone  in  his  glory. 

But,  brave  as  the  Baron  undoubtedly  was,  and  total  as  had  beea 
the  defeat  of  his  enemies,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  La  SU)ccata 
would  be  allowed  to  carry  it  away  thus.  It  has  before  been  hinted 
that  Abbot  Anselm  had  written  to  the  Pope»  and  Boniface  the  Eighth 
piqued  himself  on  his  punctuality  as  a  correspondent  in  all  matters 
L'unnected  with  church  discipline.  He  sent  back  an  answer  by  return 
of  post;  and  by  it  all  Christian  people  were  strictly  enjoined  to  aid  in 
exterminating  the  offender,  on  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication 
in  this  world,  and  a  million  of  years  of  purgatory  in  the  next.  But 
then,  again,  Boniface  the  Eighth  was  rather  at  a  discount  in  England 
just  then.  He  had  alfronted  Loiigshanks,  as  the  loyal  lieges  had 
nick- named  their  monarch ;  and  Longshanks  had  been  rather  sharp 
upon  the  clergy  in  consequence.  If  the  Baron  de  Shurland  could  but 
get  the  King's  pardon  for  what  in  \m  cooler  moments  he  admitted  to 
be  a  peccadillo,  he  might  sniff  at  the  Pope,  and  bid  him  ''  du  his 
dcvilmosl." 

Fortune,  who,  as  the  poet  says,  delights  to  favour  the  bold,  stood 
his  friend  on  this  occasion.     Edward  had  been,  for  some  time,  collect- 
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ing  a  large  force  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  to  carry  on  his  French  wars 
for  the  recovery  of  Guienne ;  he  was  expected  shortly  to  review  it  ia 
person ;  but,  then,  the  troops  lay  principally  in  cantonments  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  his  majesty  was  to  corae  down  by  water. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? — the  royal  barge  was  in  sight,  and  John  de 
Northwood  and  Hamo  de  Creveco2ur  had  broken  up  all  the  boats  to 
boil  their  camp- kettles.  A  truly  great  mind  is  never  without  re- 
sources. 

"  Bring  me  my  boots ! "  said  the  Baron. 

They  brought  him  his  boots,  and  his  dapple-grey  steed  along  with 
tliem.  Such  a  courser!  all  blood  and  bone,  short-backed,  broad- 
chestedj  and,  but  that  he  was  a  little  ewe-nccked,  faultless  in  form 
and  figure.  The  Baron  sprang  upon  his  back,  and  dashed  at  once 
into  the  river. 

The  barge  which  carried  Edward  Longshanks  and  his  fortunes  had 
by  this  time  nearly  reached  the  Nore ;  the  stream  was  broad  and  the 
current  strong,  but  Sir  Ralph  and  his  steed  were  almost  as  broad,  and 
stronger.  After  breasting  the  tide  gallantly  for  a  couple  of  miles,  the 
Knight  was  near  enough  to  hail  the  steersman. 

**  What  have  we  got  here  ?"  said  the  king.  **  It 's  a  mermaid,"  said 
one.  "It's  a  grampus,"  said  another.  "It's  the  devil,"  said  a 
third.  But  they  were  all  wrong;  it  was  only  Ralph  de  Shurland. 
"  Grammercy,"  quoth  the  king,  "  that  fellow  was  never  born  to  be 
drowned !" 

It  has  been  said  before  that  the  Baron  had  fought  in  the  holy  wars ; 
in  fact,  he  had  accompanied  Longshanks,  when  only  heir-apparent,  in 
his  expedition  twenty-five  years  before,  although  his  name  is  unac- 
countably omitted  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  list  of  crusaders.  He 
had  been  present  at  Acre  when  Amirand  of  Joppa  stabbed  the  prince 
with  a  poisoned  dagger,  and  had  lent  Princess  Eleanor  his  own  tooth- 
brush after  she  had  sucked  out  the  venom  irom  the  wound.  He  had 
slain  certain  Saracens,  contented  himself  with  his  own  plunder,  and 
never  dunned  the  commisBariat  for  arrears  of  pay.  Of  course  he  ranked 
high  in  Edward's  good  graces,,  and  had  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood at  his  hands  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  one  so  circumstanced  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  trifle  as 
the  killing  a  frowzy  friar  would  be  much  resentedj  even  had  he  not 
taken  so  bold  a  measure  to  obtain  his  pardon.  His  petition  was 
granted,  of  course,  as  soon  as  asked;  and  so  it  would  have  been  had 
the  indictment  drawn  up  by  the  Canterbury  town-clerk,  viz.  "  That 
he,  the  said  Ralph  de  Shurland,  &c.  had  then  and  there,  with  several, 
to  wit,  one  thousand,  pair  oi"^  boots,  given  sundry,  to  wit,  two  thousand, 
kicks,  and  therewith  and  thereby  killed  divers,  to  wit,  ten  thousand, 
Austin  friars,"  been  true  to  the  letter. 

Thrice  did  the  gallant  Grey  circumnavigate  the  barge,  while  Ro- 
bert de  Winchelsey,  the  chancellor,  and  archbishop  to  boot,  was 
making  out,  albeit  with  great  reluctance,  the  royal  pardon.  The  in- 
terval was  sufficiently  long  to  enable  his  majesty,  who,  gracious  as  he 
was,  had  always  an  eye  to  business,  just  to  hint  that  the  gratitude  he 
felt  towards  the  Baron  was  not  unmixed  with  a  lively  sense  of  ser- 
vices to  come  ;  and  that,  if  life  was  now  spared  him,  common  decency 
must  oblige  him  to  make  himself  useful.  Before  the  archbishop,  who 
had  scalded  Tus  fingers  with  the  wax  in  affixing  the  great  seal,  had 
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time  to  take  them  out  oF  his  mouth,  all  was  settled,  and  the  Baron  de 

Shurland,  cum  «t/t>,  bad  pledged  himself  to  be  forthwith  in  readiness 
to  accompany  his  liege  lord  to  Guienne. 

With  the  royal  pardon  secured  in  his  vest,  boldly  did  his  lordship 
turn  again  to  the  shore ;  and  as  boldly  did  his  courser  oppose  his 
breadth  of  chest  to  the  stream.  It  was  a  work  of  no  common  dif- 
ficulty or  danger ;  a  steed  of  less  "  mettle  and  bone  "  had  long  since 
sunk  in  the  effort :  as  it  was,  the  Baron's  boots  were  full  of  water, 
and  Grey  Dolphin  s  chamiVain  more  than  once  dipped  beneath  the 
wave.  The  convulsive  snorts  of  the  noble  animal  showed  his  distress; 
each  instant  they  became  more  loud  and  frequent;  when  his  hoof 
touched  tlie  strand,  and  *'the  horse  and  his  rider"  stood  again  in 
safety  on  the  shore. 

Rapidly  dismounting^  the  Baron  was  loosening  the  girths  of  his 
derai-pique,  to  give  the  panting  animal  breath,  when  he  was  aware 
of  as  ugly  an  old  woman  as  he  ever  clapped  eyes  upon,  peeping  at 
him  under  the  horse's  belly. 

"  Make  much  ot  your  steed,  Ralph  Shurland  I  Make  much  of 
your  steed  V  cried  the  hag,  shaking  at  him  her  long  and  bony  finger. 
"  Groom  to  the  hide,  and  com  to  the  manger.  He  has  saved  your 
life,  Ralph  Shurland,  for  the  nonce ;  but  he  shall  yet  be  the  means 
of  your  losing  it,  for  all  that!" 

The  Baron  started :  '*  What 's  that  you  say,  you  old  faggot  ?  "  He 
ran  round  by  his  horse's  tail ;  the  woman  was  gone  I 

The  Baron  paused ;  his  great  soul  was  not  to  be  siiaken  by  trifles ; 
he  looked  around  him,  and  solemnly  ejaculated  the  word  "  Humbug  I " 
then,  slinging  the  bridle  across  his  arm,  walked  slowly  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  castle. 

The  appearance,  and  still  more  the  disappearance,  of  the  crone 
had  however  made  an  impression ;  every  step  he  took  he  became 
more  thoughtful,  "  Twould  be  deuced  provoking  though,  if  he 
thovld  break  my  neck  after  alll"  He  turned,  and  gazed  at  Dolphin 
with  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. — "  I  '11  be  shot  \£  be 
is  not  groggy  !"  said  the  Baron. 

With  his  lordship,  like  another  great  Commander,  "  Once  to  be  in 
doubt,  was  once  to  be  resolved  :"  it  would  never  do  to  go  to  the  wars 
on  a  rickety  prad.  He  dropped  the  rein,  drew  forth  Tickletoby,  and, 
as  the  enfranchised  Dolphin,  good  easy  horse,  stretched  out  his  cwe- 
iieck  to  the  herbage,  struck  off  his  head  at  a  single  blow.  *'  There, 
you  lying  old  beldame  I "  said  the  Baron ;  **  now  take  him  away  to  the 
knackers." 


Three  years  were  come  and  gone.  King  Edward's  French  wars  were 
over:  both  parties,  having  fought  till  they  came  to  a  stand-still,  shook 
hands ;  and  the  quarrel,  as  usual,  was  patched  up  by  a  royal  marriage. 
This  happy  event  gave  his  majesty  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Sootlftna,  where  things,  through  the  intervention  of  William  Wallace, 
were  looking  rather  queerish.  As  his  reconciliation  with  Philip  now 
allowed  of  his  fighting  the  Scotch  in  peace  and  quietness,  the  mon- 
arch lost  no  time  in  marching  his  long  legs  across  the  border,  and 
the  short  ones  of  the  Baron  followed  him  of  course.  At  Falkirk, 
Tickletoby  was  in  great  request ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  we  find  a 
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contemporary  poet  hinting  at  its  master's  prowess  under  the  walls  of 
Caerlaverock, 

®6ff  tVLi  lu  acljiimnn 

ILt  btnu  Mafr  tit  ^fjttdmiHt 

5B(  hunt  itoii  dur  I;  cfjrbal 

^e  idcmbloit  l)omt  faj  tfomrtUe. 

A  c|uatrain  which  Mr.  Simpkinson  translates, 
"  With  them  was  marching 
The  good  Ilalph  de  Shurjand, 
Wlio,  when  seated  on  horseback, 
Does  not  resemble  a  man  asleep  !  " 

So  thoroughly  awake,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  have  proved  himself, 
that  the  bard  subsequently  cxcSaims,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration, 

^i  it  tUoit  unt  pttalUtte 

3e  U  tJotiroit  ctur  et  tori 

Cant  r^t  tir  lu  bom  It  ncoyi. 

"  If  I  were  a  young  maiden, 
I  would  give  him  my  heurt  and  person, 
So  great  is  his  fame  I" 

Fortunately  the  poet  was  a  tough  old  monk  of  Exeter ;  since  such  a 
present  to  a  nobleman,  now  in  his  grand  climacteric,  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  the  carriage.  With  the  reduction  of  this  stronghold 
of  the  Maxwells  seem  to  have  concluded  the  Baron's  military  services; 
as  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  him  once 
more  landed  on  his  native  shore,  and  marching,  with  such  of  his  re- 
tainers as  the  wars  had  lefl  him,  towards  the  hospitable  shelter  of 
Shurland  Castle.  It  was  then,  upon  that  very  beach,  some  hundred 
yards  distant  from  high-water  mark,  that  his  eye  fell  upon  some- 
thing like  an  ugly  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak.  She  was  seated  on 
what  seemed  to  be  a  large  stone,  in  an  interesting  attitude,  with  her 
elbows  resting  upon  her  knees  and  her  chin  upoo  her  thumbs.  The 
Baron  started:  the  remembrance  of  his  interview  with  a  similar  per- 
sonage in  the  same  place,  some  three  years  since,  flushed  upon  his 
recollection.  He  rushed  towards  the  spot,  but  the  form  was  gone ; 
nothing  remained  but  the  seat  it  had  appeared  to  occupy.  This,  on 
examination,  turned  out  to  be  no  stone,  but  the  whitened  skull  of  a 
dead  horse.  A  tender  remembrance  of  the  deceased  Grey  Dolphin  shot 
a  momentary  pang  into  the  Baron's  bosom ;  he  drew  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  his  face ;  the  thought  of  the  hag's  prediction  in  an  instant 
rose,  and  banished  all  softer  emotions.  In  utter  contempt  of  his  own 
weakness,  yet  with  a  tremor  that  deprived  his  redoubtable  kick  of 
half  its  wonted  force,  he  spurned  the  relic  with  his  fool.  One  word 
alone  issued  from  his  lips  elucidatory  of  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind, — it  long  remained  imprinted  on  the  memory  of  his  faithful 
followers, — that  word  was  **  Gammon  I"  The  skull  bounded  across 
the  beach  till  it  reached  the  very  margin  of  the  stream  ; — one  instani 
more,  and  it  would  be  cngulted  for  ever.  At  that  momemt  a  loud 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  whole  train  to  issue 
from  its  bleached  and  toothless  jaws :  it  sank  beneath  the  flood  in  a 
horse-laugh  1 

Meanwhile  Sir  Ralph  de  Shurland  felt  an  odd  sort  o(  sensation  in 
his  right  foot.     His  boots  had  suflfered  in  the  wars.     Great  pains  had 
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been  taken  for  their  preservation.  They  had  been  •'  soled"  and  •*  heel- 
ed" more  than  once  : — had  tliey  been  "galoshed,"  their  owner  might 
have  defied  Fate  I  Well  has  it  been  said  that  '•  there  h  no  euch  thing 
08  a  trifle."     A  nobleman's  life  depended  upon  a  question  of  ninepence. 

The  Baron  marched  on :  the  uneasiness  in  his  foot  increased.  He 
plucked  off  his  boot-  a  horse's  tooth  was  sticking  in  his  great  toe  I 

The  result  may  be  anticipated.  Lame  as  he  was,  his  lordship,  with 
characterialic  decision,  would  hobble  on  to  Shurland ;  his  walk  in- 
creased the  inflammation ;  a  flagon  of  aqua  rnttc  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters. He  was  in  a  high  fever  ;  he  took  to  his  bed.  Next  morning  the 
toe  presented  the  appearance  of  a  Bedfordshire  carrot ;  by  dinner-time 
it  had  deepened  to  beetroot ;  and  when  Bargrave,  tiie  leech,  at  last 
sliced  it  off,  the  gangrene  was  too  coii6rmed  to  admit  of  remedy. 
Dame  Martin  thought  it  high  lime  to  send  for  Miss  Margaret,  who, 
ever  since  her  mother's  death,  had  been  living  with  her  maternal  aunt, 
the  abbess,  in  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Greenwich.  The  young  lady 
came,  and  with  her  came  one  Master  Ingoldsby,  her  cousin-german 
by  the  mother's  side ;  but  the  Baron  was  too  far  gone  in  the  dead- 
thraw  to  recognise  either.  He  died  as  he  lived,  unconquered  and  un- 
conquerable. His  last  words  were — *'  Tell  the  old  hag  to  go  to^ ." 

Whither  remains  a  secret.  He  expired  without  fully  articulating  the 
place  of  her  destination. 

But  who  and  what  was  the  crone  who  prophesied  the  catastrophe  ? 
Ay,  "  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history." — Some  said  it 
was  Dame  Fothergill,  the  late  confessor's  mamma ;  others,  St.  Bridget 
herself;  others  thought  it  was  nobody  at  all,  but  only  a  phantom  con- 
jured up  by  Conscience.  As  we  do  not  know,  wc  decline  giving  an 
opinion. 

And  what  became  of  the  Clerk  of  Chatham  ?  Mr.  Simpkinson  avers 
that  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  at  last  hanged  by  Jack  Cade, 
with  his  inkhorn  about  his  neck,  for  ''setting  boys  copies."  In  sup- 
port of  this  he  adduces  his  name  *'  Emanuel,"  and  refers  to  the  histo- 
rian Shakspeare.  Mr.  Peters,  on  the  contrary,  considers  this  to  be 
what  he  calls  one  of  Mr.  Simpkinson's  **  Anacreonisms,"  inasmuch  as, 
at  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Cade's  reform  measure,  the  clerk  would 
have  been  hard  upon  two  hundred  years  old.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  unfortunate  alluded  to  was  his  great-grandson. 

Margaret  Shurland  in  due  course  became  Margaret  Ingoldsby,  her 
portrait  still  hangs  in  the  gallery  at  Tappington.  The  features  are 
handsome,  but  shrewish,  betraying,  as  it  were,  a  touch  of  the  old  Baron's 
temperament ;  but  we  never  could  learn  that  she  actually  kicked  her 
husband.  She  brought  him  a  \cry  pretty  fortune  in  chains,  owches, 
and  Saracen  ear-rings.  The  barony,  being  a  mule  fief,  reverted  to  the 
crown. 

In  the  abbey-church  at  Minster  may  yet  be  seen  the  tomb  of  a  re- 
cumbent warrior,  clad  in  the  chain-mad  o(  the  I3lli  century.  His 
hands  are  clasped  in  prayer:    his  legs,  crossed  in  that  position  so 

Krized  by  Templars  in  ancient,  and  tailors  in  modern,  days,  bespeak 
im  a  soldier  of  the  faith  in  Palestine.  Close  to  his  great-toe,  lies 
sculptured  in  bold  relief  a  horse's  head;  and  a  respectable  elderly 
lady,  OS  she  shows  the  monument,  fails  not  to  rcail  her  auditors  a 
fine  moral  lesson  on  tlie  sin  of  ingratitude,  or  to  claim  a  sympathising 
tear  to  the  memory  of  poor  "  Grey  Dolphin  I" 
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FRIAR  LAURENCE  AND  JULIET. 


BT   THOMAS    HAYWES   BAYLT. 

Friar, 

Who  is  calling  Friar  Laurence  ? 

— Madam  Juliet  I  how  d'  ye  do  ? 
Dear  me — talk  of  the — beg  pardon — 

F  ve  been  talking  about  t/ou. 
Mistress  Montagu,  ihey  ttil  me 

You  on  Thursday  meati  to  wed ! 
1 1  is  strange  you  never  told  nie 

That  poor  Mister  M.  was  dead  I 

Juliet. 

M.*a  aJive  !  yet  County  Paris 

I  ^m  to  marry,  people  &ay  ! 
(I  shall  marry  the  whole  county 

If  I  go  on  in  this  way :) 
Once  you  've  wedded  me  already. 

If  I  wed  again,  you  see. 
Though  in  ^t>«  a  itttte  error, 

Twil!  be  very  big  o  me. 

Friar. 

Ton  my  life,  it  \  very  awkward  !  ' 

I  'II  on  some  expedient  hit ; 
If  you  'il  find  me  ready  money, 

I  will  find  you  ready  wit: 
I  can't  let  you  wed  a  second 

Ere  I  know  the  first  has  died  ; 
Think  of  faggots  !  for  such  deeds,  ma  am, 

Holy  friars  have  been  fried  I 

Juliet. 

Tan't  my  wish,  sir,  nor  intention, — 

Any  scheme  of  yours  I  '11  hail ; 
To  escape  from  County  Paris, 

Put  me  in  the  county  jail : 
Kill  me  dead !  and  make  roe  food  for 

EarlJiworm,  viper,  toad,  or  rat ; 
Make  a  widower  of  Ro-rae- 

-O— ('twill  hurt  me  to  do  that  I) 

Friar, 

If  you  Ve  really  resolution 

That  your  life-blood  should  be  spilt, 
I  will  save  you,  for  I  '11  have  you 

Not  quite  killed,  but  merely  kitt : 
Could  you  in  a  vault  be  buried — 

Horizontal — in  a  niche  ? 
And  of  death  to  good  a  copy. 

None  could  And  out  which  ia  which  ? 

Juliet. 

I  would  vault  into  a  vault,  sir. 
With  a  dead  man  in  bis  shroud  ; 

I  *d  do  any  dirty  work,  sir, 
Tliough  my  family's  so  proiid  ? 


CHABTEB.  Oi  THE  UHE  OT  h  SftSTESMAN, 

^  OF  AD0I90N, 


m  ft  near  paiat  a£  riem, 

_    _         QW  iBLtMuecL.  xoej' 

nB  or  BStt&x«  OHi  CD  SCaoaesr 

qf  FTmiwh,  aAen»«nl»  George 

1*  «a|Br  fiir  place  aad 


with  ttec  of  aifaer  fluve 

B»  miMlr  fir  tboaneives.  it 

b J  A  fe»  note*  wUch 

ofifae 


Bfr  Laszk — I  am  Ad  «f  aof  maamm  ofaMrtnr  my  ilu^  to  jtmr 

t i^ Uii aTriitt,  OiiWMMttia^ ID 
<fk*  HM1  >  «t  ±m  tiyinftn  qf  the 

»«ilL  «D  W  ikam  titet  afl  p«t»B 
d^iKcnHd^oMif  tolib  exeel- 

M»  tmimi  kci^  tridi  ■■  p   ilitli    ingnrii       Thgf  warn  ^S^ 

feD««U4rbe«Rcik^ 

MDf|r  HHT  •■  MpeDCD;  Bo^  M  Acv  ■■■B  M  KiyMMBt  ptctty  (|IUCt 

he  wdoid  hora  iIm«l  Barf  ha  fanniiJ  ■Ifcuaiw,  k  is  caaie 
to  Me  thai  tU  tfciati  waaid  biaa  bean  daws  iato  tba  alaail  oanltt. 
»ior>,  md  a  itop  pat  ta  aB  paMic  liwiim,     Ka  cscdkncj,  bowcvcr» 


•TlM»wiMWb>rioa,EwfofWharta»,  ipptuiaji  LorfLienia— tcf  Iwhad, 

A^ril  2M 709.     flow  Adfraaliiraai  iW  ■oowj  of  ly*  Vems,  »  deiine. 

•i«d  bj  l^wi^ty — or  how  Wlartoa,  wiw  piafaani  «» tkiak  rinoe  u>  be  oaly  a 

OHM,  jkfxS  woa\4  nc«  fia?e  givta  a  gainca  a  te  pafd^B^ncft  of  At  beat  n^ 

pntation,  obf*iM<l  th«  ■ppoiaoawa  of  die  Qana'tTiecBacat  ia  befand^— would 

I  be  mntifif  ulteiUK*  wtouadwiia,  win  it  aetkoowDilM  Wbertonloffoed  luiMetf 

ItttKm  I^daod«lpMa,brlM»^|lri■allcMombielctlcrortfa•tlocd*stDlba 

iJMNMlMl  tolly,  of  wfrtrb  be  hid  ceatnTcd  lo  becocoe  the  potKssor.    ^Ivar. 

M6  t»«a.t«fri  pw»>r  WM  bat  of  short  dantiou ;  he  w«  recalled;  Lords  Ju*. 

^tm  wef#  «|»poini«l  tti  eh«  September  of  the  same  year,  and  Wharton  returned 

10  iBftKlnrM  to  tnftkfl  a  bMl  ute  of  the  letter.    Godolphia  had,  howerer,  been  too 

«Hl»nln«!  ft"  •'""♦  ■"**  procured  an  act  of  grace  in  his  absence,  which  enabled 

him  Ui  nv\  III*  vi>Tig»f»fioe  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  defiance.     As  an  apology 

f„r  A'l«li»oii'«  «rrYiTijr  um\rr  luch  a  roan,  it  may  be  or^ed,  that  the  acceptance  of 

I  ihf  nff\rv  «(•  pf""  "I  no  ftpprobation  of  his  crimes  ;  and  that  a  subordt> 

I  Hnlf  ofYb»r  is  »f<  •  nation  to  examine  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  tiKMe 

|tliid«'f  whom  hr  scii,  txu  p«ing  that  he  may  not  be  made  the  actual  tool  of  his 

■■MnM'UiMof  trlmtis. 
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gains  ground  daily;  and  I  question  not  but  in  a  new  porttament, 
where  parties  are  not  settled  and  confirmed,  he  will  be  able  to  lead 
them  into  anything  that  will  be  (or  their  real  interests  and  advantage. 
I  have  the  happiness  every  day  to  drink  your  lordship's  health  in 
very  good  wine,*  mid  with  very  honest  gentlemen  ;  and  am  ever, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  my  lord. 

Your  lordablp's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 


TO    M.  DE    ROSETUON,    SECRETARY    TO   THE    ELECTOR   OF    MANOVBR. 

St.  Jaroes*s,  Sept.  4,  171 -J. 

SiRf— >I  have  been  obliged  to  so  close  an  attendance  on  the  Lords 
JufiticeSf  and  have  liad  so  very  little  time  at  my  own  disposal  during 
my  absence  from  their  excellencies,  that  I  could  not  do  mysctr  the 
honour  before  now,  to  assure  you  of  my  respects,  and  to  beg  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  friendship  which  you  formerly  honoured  me  with,  at 
Hanover.f  I  cannot  but  extremely  rejoice  at  the  occasion,  which 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  you  in  England,  where 
you  will  find  a  whole  nation  in  the  highest  joy,  and  thoroughly  sen- 
sible of  the  great  blessings  which  they  promise  themselves  from  his 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  enclosed,  a  poem  written  on  this 
occasion  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  hands,  which  is  indceil  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind  ;  and,  though  very  short,  has  touched  upon  all  the 
topics  which  arc  most  popular  among  us.  I  have  likewise  tran«tmitted 
to  you,  a  copy  of  tbe  preamble  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  patent,  which 
was  a  very  grateful  task  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Lords  Justices. 
Their  excellencies  have  ordered  lliat  the  lords  and  others  who  nieet 
his  Majesty,  be  out  of  mourning  that  day,  as  also  their  coaches ;  but 
all  servants,  except  those  of  the  City  magistrates,  to  be  in  mourn- 
ing. The  shortness  of  the  time,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
making  of  new  liveries,  occasioned  this  last  order. 

The  removal  of  the  Lord  BolingbrokeJ  ha?*  put  a  seasonable  check 
to  an  interest  that  was  making  in  many  places  for  members  in 
the  next  parliament ;  and  was  very  much  relished  by  the  people, 
who  ascribed  to  him,  in  a  great  measure,  the  decay  of  trade  and 
public  credit. 

You  will  do  me  a  very  great  honour  if  you  find  means  submissive 

*  Addisoa'a  habitual  taciturnity  and  foitdness  fur  the  boule  are  well  known. 
Ttiere  is  a  story,  not  yet  forjfotten,  that  llit-  profli(f;iic  Duke  of  Wharton,  who  was, 
perliaps,  only  llie  rt'pute<l  or  imputed  son  of  itiis  earl,  nflcrwahl'.  Manjuis  of 
Wharton,  once  at  ubiu  plied  Addiion  so  briskly  with  wine,  in  order  lo  n\(Af 
him  talk,  that  he  could  not  retain  it  in  his  stomach.  His  i^^mce  ts  said  lo  hau 
observed,  that  **he  could  s;et  wme,  but  not  wit  out  of  hiui." 

f  Lord  Godolphiii  conferred  on  Addison,  as  a  reward  for  his  |K»eiii  enliilel 
l%e  Ccntmaign,  coaimeinorative  of  the  battle  uf  Blenheim,  die  place  of  Commis- 
sioner orApp«ds,  in  the  room  of  the  celebrated  Lo^ke,  who  had  t>ee(i  Hp(^tf)iuteii 
a  Lord  oflradf.  The  year  following,  he  attended  Lord  Halifax  to  llunovcr; 
and,  in  the  next,  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hed^ei,  and  was  conti- 
nued in  that  office  by  his  successor,  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

t  Addi»un  was  a  sound  Whig.  Bolingbroke  records,  that,  after  the  peace 
which  followed  the  cvcr-memorable  battle  of  Uleuheim.  he  en|{age<i  with  Addi- 
son in  a  two  hours'  conversation,  and  their  pohlics  ditTered  Mo  cteto  ffoin  each 
other. 

2  ■ 
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ennugh  to  make  tlie  humble  offers  of  my  duty  acceptable  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. May  God  Almighty  preserve  his  person,  and  continue  him  for 
many  years  the  blessing  of  these  kingdoms  I 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect, 
Sir^  your  most  obedient  and  must  humble  servant* 

J.  Addison. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

St.  James's,  SepL  1 1 . 
Srn, — Though  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  England 
before  this  letter  comes  to  your  hands,  I  cannot  defer  returning  you 
my  thanks  for  the  honour  of  yours  of  the  17th  N.  S.  which  I  received 
this  morning.  1  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  enclosed  ceremonial  Ibr 
the  King's  entry,  published  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Deputy  Earl  Mar- 
shal, as  regulated  by  the  Lords  Justices  and  privy  council.*  The  At- 
torney-general is  preparing  a  proclamation,  reciting  the  rewards  set 
on  the  Pretender  by  the  late  Queen  and  Parliament,  with  the  security 
set  for  the  paymentt  as  established  by  a  clause  in  an  act  passed  since 
his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  As  such  a  proclamation  is 
very  retjuisite;  so,  perhaps,  it  may  come  with  a  good  grace  from  tlie 
Regents  before  his  Majesty's  arrivah  It  will,  I  believe,  be  fixed  up  in 
all  the  market-towns,  especially  among  the  highlands  in  Scotland, 
where  there  has  been  some  meetiDgs,  but,  by  the  care  of  the  Regents, 
of  no  consequence. 

[Subscribed  in  the  same  words  as  the  preceding.] 


TO    THE    EARL    OF    HALIFAX. 


Oct.  17,  1714. 


My  Lord, — I  find  by  your  lordship's  discourse  that  you  have  your 
reasons  for  laying  aside  the  thought  of  bringing  me  into  a  part  of 
Lo«rndes's  place  ;f  and,  ns  I  hope  they  do  not  proceed  from  any  change 
of  goodwill  towards  nie,  I  <lo  entirely  acquiesce  in  them.  I  know- 
that  one  in  your  lordship's  high  station  has  several  opportunities  of 
bhowing  favour  to  your  dependants,  as  one  of  your  generous  temper  1 
does  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  it  when  any  such  offer.  I  must 
therefore  beg  your  lordship  to  believe  that  I  think  no  more  of  what 
vou  were  pleased  to  mention  in  relation  to  the  Treasury,  though  the 
kind  and  condescending  manner  in  which  your  lordship  was  pleased 
to  communicate  yourself  to  me  on  that  subject,  shall  always  raise  in 
me  the  most  constant  and  unfeigned  zeal  for  your  honour  and  service. 

1  fancy  if  I  had  a  friend  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  that  I  was  sent 

*  Budf^ell  bas  recorded  that  he  attended  Lord  Haliilrxx  and  Addison  in  a 
barge  to  Greenwich  lo  meet  George  the  First  from  Hanover.  Halifax  said  he 
expected  to  have  the  Treasurer's  staff,  and  lo  have  great  inHuence  ;  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  avoid  some  of  llie  errors  of  late  reigns,  and  make  his  master  a 
great  kinp,  and  would  recommend  Addison  ta  he  a  secretary  of  slate.  AddU 
son,  as  Budgdl  says,  blushed,  and  thanked  him  for  such  honourable  friendship, 
but  declaretl  thai  his  merits  and  ambition  did  not  carry  him  to  so  high  a  place. 
Halifax  was,  however,  circumvented  in  all  his  speculations:  Wal pole  acquired 
more  influence,  or  aucceedtjd  by  iiiUigue ;  and  ihe  effects  mortified  Lord  Halifax 
so  acutely,  that  a  pulmonary  fever  was  the  consequence,  and  death  soon  put  a 
quietus  upon  his  lordship's  unsuccessful  struggle  tor  power. 

t  Lowodei  was  secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
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abroad  by  King  William,  and  takon  off  from  oil  other  pursuits  in  order 
to  be  employed  in  his  service,* — that  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  on 
your  lordship  to  Hanover, — that  the  post  I  am  now  in,  is  the  gift  of 
a  particular  lord  [Sunderland],  in  whose  service  I  have  been  employed 
formerly, — that  it  is  a  great  fall,  in  point  of  honour,  from  being  secre- 
tary to  the  Regentih  and  that  their  request  to  his  IMajesty  still  sub- 
sists in  my  favour, — with  other  intimations  that  might  perhaps  be  made 
to  ray  advantage, — I  fancy,  I  say,  that  his  Majestic,  upon  such  a  repre- 
sentation, would  be  inclined  to  bestow  on  me  some  mark  of  his  favour. 
I  protest  to  your  lordship  I  never  gained  to  the  value  of  five  thousand 
poundsf  by  all  the  business  I  have  yet  been  in ;  and,  out  of  that,  very 
near  a  flourth  part  has  been  laid  out  in  my  elections-!  1  should  not 
insist  on  this  subject  so  long,  were  it  not  taken  notice  of  by  some  of 
the  Lords  Justices  themselves,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  his  Majestic 
hats  yet  done  nothing  for  me,  though  it  was  once  expected  he  would 
have  done  something  more  considerable  for  rae  than  I  can  at  present 
have  the  confidence  to  mention.  As  I  have  the  honour  to  write  to 
your  lordship,  whose  favour  I  have  endeavoured  to  cultivate,  and 
should  be  very  ambitious  oP  deserving,  I  will  humbly  propose  it  to 

four  lordship's  thoughts,  whether  his  Majestie  might  not  be  inclined, 
I  vraa  mentioned  to  him,  to  put  me  in  the  Commission  of  Trade,  or 
in  some  honorary  post  about  tire  Prince,  or  by  some  other  method  to 
let  the  world  see  that  I  am  not  wholly  disregarded  by  him.  I  am 
ashamed  to  talk  so  long  of  myself;  but,  if  your  lordship  will  excuse 
me  this  time,  I  will  never  more  erre  on  this  side.  I  shall  only  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  I  mentioned  your  lordship's  kind  intentions  towards 
me  only  to  two  persons.     One  of  them  was  Phillips,§  whom  I  could 

•  Congrevc  first  introduced  Addison  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Halifax  while 
being  educated  at  Oxford  for  the  cimrch,  when  his  lordship  is  »aid  to  have 
dedicated  Addison  to  die  slate,  and  avowed  he  would  never  do  the  church  any 
Other  harm  than  in  keepini^  laoi  uut  of  it.  The  post  which  Addison  here  al- 
ludes to,  was  lUiat  of  secretary  to  Lord  Sunderland,  who  was  then  appointed 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  but  never  went  to  Dublin  to  assume  the 
vice-regal  dijjnily.  Addison  evidently  deemed  that  appointment  a  degradation, 
and  much  inferior  to  that  of  being  secret^try  to  the  Lords  Regfmt  of  the  kingdom 
till  the  arnval  of  the  new  King.  As  to  his  having  been  in  Lord  Sunderland's 
employ  formerly,  it  has  reference  to  his  being  his  lordship's  secretary  upon  the 
earl's  succeeding  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  as  Secretary  of  Stale,  in  1706. 

t  This  assertion  seeras  stmnge,  when  it  is  known  that  in  1711,  long  prior  to 
his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  Addison  had  expended  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  die  purchase  of  the  Dilton  estate,  near  Rugby,  in  VVarwick- 
ihire:  and  Dldmixon,  in  his  History,  says,  Addison  left  by  his  will,  in  1719,  to 
his  daughter  and  to  l^dy  Warwick,  his  fortune,  which  was  about  twelve  diou- 
sand  ]x)unds.  His  daughter,  who  resided  at  Dillon  tdl  her  death,  in  1797,  en- 
joyed an  income  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

t  Addison  sat  in  the  two  last  parliaments  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Commons* 
Journals  record  that  on  a  petition  against  his  elecuon  for  Lostwithiel,  in  1706, 
he  vras  found  not  duly  elected  ;  but  by  l^rd  Wharton's  interest  at  the  general 
election^  he  was  chosen  member  for  Maltneshury :  indeed,  as  Swift  wrote  to 
Stella,  so  popular  bad  Addison  then  become,  that,  "  if  he  had  stood  for  the 
kingship,  he  wouUl  have  been  chosen." 

§  Ambrose  Phillips,  "  one  of  the  wits  at  Button's,"  and  Addison's  constant 
usociate  at  that  resort  of  the  literati.  In  the  latter  part  of  Queen  A;me'»  reign, 
being  a  Whig,  he  was  se<^retary  to  the  Hanover  Club,  and  was,  soon  after  die 
accession  of  George  the  Vint,  put  into  the  commission  of  die  prace  ;  and,  in 
1717»  appointed  one  of  the  Commissionen  of  tlie  Lottery.     Paul  Whitehead 
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not  forbear  ncquaitiimg,  in  the  fnlncss  of  my  heart,  with  the  kindness  I 
you  had  desigoed  botE)  him  and  me,  which  I  take  notice  of  because  ' 
I  hope  your  lordship  will  have  him  in  your  thoughts. 

Though  I  put  by  several  importunities  which  are  made  me  to  re- 
commend persons  and  pretensions  to  your  lordship,  there  are  some 
which  1  cannot  resist,  without  declaring^  what  would  go  very  much  J 
against  me,  that  I  have  no  credit  with  your  lord&hip.  Of  this  kind  m* 
a  request  made  me  yesterday  by  Lady  Irby,  that  I  would  mention 
her  to  your  lordship  &&  one  who  might  be  made  easy  in  her  fortune  if 
your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  procure  for  her  the  place  of  a 
bedchamber-woman  to  the  Princess.  I  told  her  that  places  oC  that 
nature  were  out  of  your  lordship's  province  ;  but  she  tells  me,  as  the 
proper  persons  are  not  yet  named  to  whom  she  should  make  her  ap- 
plications^  and  as  my  Lord  Townsend  has  gained  the  same  favour 
for  Mrs.  Selwyn,  she  hopes  you  will  excuse  her  solicitation  upon  this 
occasion. 

My  Lord  Dorchester,  from  whom  I  lately  conveyed  a  letter  to 
your  lordship,  has  likewise  obliged  me  to  speak  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Young,  who  marryed  a  sister  of  JMr.  Chetwynd's,  and  formerly  was 
a  clerk  under  me  in  Ireland-  He  is  now  a  man  of  estate,  of  honest 
principles,  and  has  been  very  serviceable  to  Lord  Dorchester  in  the 
elections  at  Salisbury. 

I  humbly  beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  lordship  upon  the  honours 
you  have  lately  received  ;  and  whenever  your  lordship  will  allow  mie 
to  wait  on  you,  I  shall  always  value  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to 
your  conversation  more  than  any  place  that  can  be  given  me. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  my  lord. 
Your  lordship's  most  devoted  and  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison. 


Oct.  24, 1714. 
My  LriRD, — Upon  my  coming  home  this  evening,  I  found  a  letter 
left  for  me  from  your  lordship,  which  has  raised  in  me  a  greater  satis- 
fiiction  and  sense  of  gratitude  than  I  am  able  to  express.  Nothing 
can  be  more  acceptable  to  me  than  the  place  which  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship has  procured  for  me,  and  particularly  because  it  may  put  me  in 
a  way  of  improving  myself  under  your  lordshijVs  directions.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  express  ray  thanks  to  your  lordship  upon  this  occasion, 
"but  should  be  glad  to  employ  ray  whole  life  in  it. 
[Subscribed  as  before-] 

Nov.  30,  1714. 
My  Lord, — Finding  that  I  have  miscarried  in  my  pretensions  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  1  shall  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  the  resent- 

relates  that  when  Addison  became  Secretary  of  State,  Phillips  applied  to  him 
for  some  pre- ferment,  but  was  coolly  answered,  that  it  was  thought  he  was  al- 
ready provided  for,  by  being  made  a  justice  for  Westminster.  To  this  ob- 
servation Phillips  with  some  jndignatiou  replied,  "Tliough  poetry  was  a  trade 
he  could  not  live  by,  yet  be  scorned  to  owe  subsistence  to  another  which  he 
ought  not  to  live  by."  Phillips  will  be  long  remembered  by  hia  inuislniioix  from 
Racine  of  the  tragedy  of  the  ••  Distressed  Mod^er."  lie  died,  struck  wiUi 
palsy,  w  Hanover-street,  IIanover>square,  June  18,  t749. 
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menu  of  the  unhandsome  treatment  I  have  met  with  from  some  of 
our  new  great  men  in  every  circumstance  of  that  affair;  but  roust  beg 
leave  to  express  my  gratitude  to  your  lordship  for  the  great  favour 
you  liave  shown  me  on  this  occasion,  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
''I'oung  Craggs*  told  me,  about  a  week  ago,  that  his  Majestic,  though 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  gratifie  me  in  this  particular,  designed  to  give 
me  a  recompense  for  my  service  under  the  Lords  Justices,  in  which 
case  your  lordship  will  probably  be  consulted.  Since  1  find  I  am 
never  to  rise  above  the  station  in  which  I  first  entered  upon  public 
business^  (for  I  begin  to  look  upon  myself  Hke  an  old  serjcant  or  cor- 
pora!,) I  would  willingly  turn  my  secretaryships,  in  which  I  have 
servedl  five  difterent  masters,  to  the  best  advantage  I  can  ;  and  as 
your  lordship  is  the  only  patron  I  glory  in,  and  have  a  dependance  on, 
I  hope  you  will  honour  me  with  your  countenance  in  this  particular. 
If  I  am  offered  less  than  a  thousand  pounds,  1  shall  beg  leave  not  to 
accept  it,  since  it  will  look  more  like  a  clerk's  wages  than  a  mark  of 
his  Majeaty's  favour.  I  verily  believe  that  his  Majesty  may  think  I 
had  fees  and  perquisites  belonging  to  roe  under  tlie  Lords  Justices; 
but,  though  I  was  oHered  a  present  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  I 
never  took  that,  nor  anything  else,  for  what  I  did,  as  knowing  1  had 
no  right  to  it.  Were  I  of  another  temper,  my  present  place  in  Ire- 
tandf  might  be  as  profitable  to  me  as  some  have  repreeentcd  it.  I 
humbly  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  for  the  trouble  of  such  a  letter, 
and  do  assure  your  lordship  that  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  shall 
receive  in  whatever  I  get  from  the  government  will  be  its  enabling 
me  to  promote  your  honour  and  interest  more  efJectually.  I  am  in- 
formed, Mr,  Yard,  besides  a  place  and  an  annual  recompense  for 
serving  the  Lords  Justices  [of  Ireland]  under  King  WiUiam,  had  con- 
tiderahle  feet,  and  was  never  at  the  charge  of  getting  himself  elected 
into  the  House  of  Common*. 

I  beg  your  lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  I  believe  I  am 
the  first  man  that  ever  drew  up  a  Prince  of  Wales's  preamble  without 
so  much  as  a  medal  for  my  pains. 

[Subscribed  as  before.} 

•  Young  Cr4pp  was  the  son  of  a  bftrUr,  who,  hy  hin  n-.erit^  Jiecamc  Posi- 
niHsfer-gencral,  and  hoaie-agcut  lo  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  he  waa  one  of 
the  tirst  characters  of  the  a^,  and  liad  dislinsn»i»l>t'<l  himself  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  The  clasiisical  numo»  of  D.imon  and  Pythias.,  of  Pyhidcs  and  (Jrest***, 
ofNisus  and  Euryaiui,  are  not  oftener  found  conjoined  t«i  ancient  story  than  lhos« 
of  Addjson  aud  Crapgs  in  the  real  life  of  modem  times,  Addison,  iKiiwnhs(.ind- 
ing  the  discomfiture  evinced  m  these  loiters,  succeecJed  in  procurnif;  tite  appouii- 
tnent  of  a  Lord  Commissioner  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  post  he  held  till  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  Annl  16,  1717.  Hut  Addt«on  was  then  fist  smk- 
ifig  nito  a  bad  habu  of  body :  his  ijreat  care  was  how  to  live,  and,  as  Tacitus 
Ijurdoii,  his  great  admirer,  itsed  to  relate,  was  then  killing  himself  in  drinktnj^ 
the  widow  Trueby's  water,  spoken  of  in  ••  Tlie  Spectator."  Untit  for  the  drudg- 
ery of  a  political  life, — the  pack-horse  of  the  state, — he  pleaded  the  being  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  fatigues  of  his  office,  and  resigned  the  Keals  in  March 
1718,  upoo  a  pensioit  from  the  Ring  of  seventeen  hundred  pounds  [K>r  annum. 
Crnj!irs,  who  was  his  successor,  died  prematurely  and  unmarried,  in  his  twenty* 
eighth  year,  in  17*21. 

t  (jueen  Anne,  to  whom  Addison  had  been  recommended  hy  the  Duchess  of 
Marlltoroutfh,  on  his  upp<«tntiQeni  to  be  Secretary  for  Ireland,  au(:mcnted  the 
twlary  annexed  to  the  place  of  Keep«T  of  the  Records  in  Birimugham  Tower,  to 
three  hundred  poundu  per*arinum,  and  bestowed  it  on  turn. 
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My  Lord, — Your  lordship  having  given  me  leave  to  acquaint  you 

ivith  the  names  and  pretensions  of  persons  who  are  importunate  with 
me  to  speak  to  your  tordship  in  their  behalf,  I  shall  make  use  of  tiiat 
liberty  when  I  believe  it  may  be  of  use  to  your  lordship,  or  when  i 
cannot  possibly  resist  the  solicitation,  I  presumed  to  write  to  your 
lordship  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hungerford,  who  purchased  of  me  in  the 
commission  of  Appeals.  All  I  aske  is,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  purchase :  as  for  his  recommending  one  to  his  place,  I  only  hinted 
at  hf  if  his  coming  into  the  House  might  be  of  service  to  your  lord- 
ship. I  would  not  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Wroth,  had  not  he  assured 
me  that  he  was  first  recommended  to  your  lordship  by  my  Lord 
Cooper.*  lie  tells  me  since,  he  had  the  lionour  to  be  schoolfellow  to 
your  lordship,  and  I  know  has  a  most  entire  respect  for  you,  and  I 
believe  is  able  to  do  his  friends  service. 

The  enclosed  petition  is  of  one  who  is  brother  to  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  at  Oxford,  and  brought  me  a  letter  in  his  behalf  from 
Mr.  Boscawen.  If  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  refer  it  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  one  who  may  be  of  service  to  me,  and  perhaps  be  a  piece  of 
justice  to  one  who  secnjs  to  be  a  man  of  merit. 

I  must  beg  your  lordship's  patience  for  one  more,  at  the  request  of 
my  Lord  and  Lady  Warwic!^  especially  since  1  hear  your  lordship 
has  formerly  promised  to  do  something  for  him.  His  name  is  Ed- 
ward Rich:  he  is  to  succeed  to  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
should  the  young  lord  have  no  heir  of  his  own.f  He  is  in  great 
want,  writes  an  extraordinary  good  hand^  and  would  be  glad  of  a 
small  place.  He  mentions  in  particular  a  king's  tide-waiter. 
Cupt,  Addison  f  tells  me  that  he  presumed  to  put  your  lordship 
in  mind  of  himself;  but,  as  I  hope  to  provide  for  him  in  Ireland, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  on  his  account.     I  have  another  namesake* 

*  William,  first  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  liigh  Chaacellor  of  England ;  he  died 
Oct.  10,  1723. 

t  Addison,  it  is  said,  was  first  introduced  into  the  Warwick  family  as  tutor  of 
the  young  lord  here  mentioned.  The  earl  died  soon  afler  the  date  of  tins  letter  ; 
and  Addison,  at  forty-five,  look  great  pains  to  woo  the  countess,  who  is  described 
as  being  personalW  Traught  with  half  the  pride  of  the  tiatiou.  Tbey  were  mar- 
ried in  August  1716,  though  not  hanpity  ;  for  tradition  reports  tbey  were  seldom 
in  each  otlicr's  company.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montasju,  in  a  letter  to  Pope, 
written  from  the  East,  after  this  period,  says,  "  I  received  the  news  of  Addisoo's 
heiug  declared  Secretary  of  Slate  with  the  less  surprise,  in  that  1  knew  that  post 
waa  almost  offered  to  him  before.  At  that  time  he  declined  it;  and  I  really 
believe  be  would  have  done  well  to  hiive  declined  it  now.  Such  a  post  as  that, 
and  such  a  wife  as  the  countess,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  prudence  eligible  for  a 
man  that  is  asthmatic ;  and  we  may  see  the  day  when  he  will  be  heartily  glad  to 
resigti  them  both." 

I  Dean  Addison,  who  died  April  20,  1703,  left  four  children  :  Joseph,  the 
writer  of  these  letters  ;  Gulston,  liere  spoken  of  as.  Captain  Addison,  who  died 
Ifovernor  of  Fort  St.  Georae,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  Dorothy,  of  whom  Swift,  in  a 
letter  duted  October  2.5,  1710,  says,  "  1  dined  lo-day  with  Addison  and  Steele, 
and  a  sister  of  Addison's,  who  is  married  to  Moiis.  Sartre,  a  Frenchmao,  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  Addison's  sister  is  a  sort  of  wit,  very  like  him  :  I  am 
not  fond  of  her.''  She  married,  secondly,  Uanjel  Combes,  Esq.  Addison  be- 
quenttied  her  in  his  will  five  hundred  nounds,  which  she  lived  to  enjoy  till 
IVl arch  2,  1750.  The  **  other  n:imesakc  was  possibly  Ad tii son's  other  luolher, 
Lancelot,  who,  Chalmers  states,  was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Uxford,  and 
aa  able  classical  scholar. 
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who  18  well  turned  for  greater  business;  but  if  he  could  have  a 
stamper^s  place,  vacant  by  the  death  of  one  who  was  formerly  my 
servant^  it  would  be  a  very  great  favaur.  I  beg  your  lordship  to  par- 
don this  freedom,  and  I  promise  to  use  it  very  sparingly  hereafter. 

When  your  lordship  rs  at  leisure,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  moment's 
audience:  in  the  mean  time,  l  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  re- 
turning your  lordship  thanks  for  ail  your  favours,  which  have  obliged 
me,  as  long  as  I  live,  to  be  In  the  most  particular  manner,  and  with 
the  utmost  gratitude  and  respect,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  devoted  and 

Most  obedient  servant^ 

J.  Addison. 

April  28,  1715. 
Mv  Lord, — I  can  only  acknowledge  the  recei]vt  of  your  grace's* 
last  letters,  without  being  able  to  return  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
them,  my  Lord  Lieutenant  not  being  yet  well  enough  recovered  to 
give  any  directions  in  publick  businesse.  He  has  not  found  the  de^ 
sired  effects  from  the  country  air  and  remedies  which  he  has  taken  ; 
80  that  he  is  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  the  Dath,  which  we 
hope  will  set  him  right,  if  we  may  believe  the  assurances  given  hira 
by  his  physicians.  Your  grace  has,  doubtlcsse,  heard  many  idle  re- 
ports which  have  been  industriously  spread  abroad  with  relation  to 
his  distemper,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  cholick,  occasioned  by  a 
too  frequent  use  of  vomits,  to  which  the  physicians  adde  the  druiking 
of  small  beer  itt  loo  great  quantities  when  he  has  found  himself  a 
little  heated.  1  hope,  before  his  excellency  sets  out  for  the  Bath,  I 
ijhall  receive  his  directions  upon  your  grace's  letters,  which  I  shall 
always  execute  witli  ihe  greatest  pleasure  and  dispatch,  being  with 
all  possible  respect,  my  lord. 

Your  grace's  most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

*  The  origioal  of  this  letter  having  b<>en  forwarded  in  an  envelope,  and 
wauling  the  notation,  at  foot  of  the  firal  page,  of  the  name  of  «lie  person  to 
whom  addressed,  leaves  it  a  coiiieclurv  who  his  grace  was,  whcUier  Orniond  or 
Grafton.  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant  whose 
itlnesfl  Addison  describes.  The  Earl  never  went  to  Ireland  to  assume  the  vice- 
regal dignity;  and,  diough  this  has  never  been  fatisfaclorily  accounlL<d  fur,  the 
real  causes  were,  in  all  probnbdity,  his  lordship's  continued  indisposuion,  and 
Ihe  death  of  Anne,  CountesS'dowager  of  Sunderland,  his  mother.  Charle 
Duke  of  (irafion,  and  ilenry  Earl  of  Gal  way,  were  appointed  Lords  JustioQa 
Ireland,  Nov.  1,  1715. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

I  MADE  my  preparations  with  all  haste.  In  addition  to  my 
own  servatil,  Sadek,  who  had  l>een  one  of  our  suite  in  our  for- 
mer mission,  I  hired  two  others ;  one  to  take  care  of  my  horses, 
and  another  to  spread  my  carpet.  A  mule  for  my  baggage^  a 
good  horse  for  my  own  riding,  and  two  yaboos  for  my  servants^ 
were  soon  procured  ;  and,  straightway,  whip  in  hand,  and  with 
boots  on  my  feet,  I  announced  myself  ready  for  departure. 

When  1  appeared  before  the  grand  vizier,  he  said,  **  Masft- 
alttilt  /  By  the  beard  of  the  king,  thou  art  a  good  servant ;  the 
kingdom  of  the  Francs,  however,  is  not  falling  quite  so  ra- 
pidly that  we  cannot  wait  for  a  fortunate  hour  for  your  de- 
parture." 

1  had  entirely  resigned  myself  to  fate,  and  therefore  saidy 
*'  Whatever  the  Shah  commands,  I  am  ready  to  obey."  Taking 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  many  persons  who  were  come 
to  attend  the  vizier*s  levee,  and  perhaps  as  much  to  exhibit 
my  own  consequence  as  to  ask  a  question  of  importance,  I 
stept  forward,  and,  kneeling  before  him,  applied  my  mouth  to 
his  ear,  and  said,  **  Your  slave  was  anxious  to  have  one  ques- 
tion answered,  before  he  went,  which  is  this:^suppo8e,  before  h 
got  to  England,  its  king  were  really  deposed,  and  the  new  king^. 
the  People  Shah,  had  mounted  on  the  throne,  what  is  your  slave 
to  do?" 

At  this  the  vizier  paused,  and»  reflecting  awhile,  said,  "  You 
will  then  live  in  a  corner*  and  write  to  us  for  instructions;  but 
do  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  making  good  hits  in  penknives, 
broad-cloth,  and  virgins." 

Having  waited  his  pleasure  for  some  time,  he  then  announced 
that  he  would  take  me  before  the  Shah  ;  and  accordingly  we 
proceeded  thither,  he  taking  the  lead,  whilst  I  followed  at  a  re- 
spectful distance. 

The  king  was  in  a  good  humour;  in  other  words,  his  brain 
was  sane,  and  his  spirits  well  wound  up.  '*  By  the  head  of  the 
Shah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  equippeil  for  the 
journey,  **  the  Hajji  is  a  wonderful  man  ;  he  makes  as  little  of 
going  from  here  to  Frangistan,  as  we  do  of  going  from  the  im- 
perial gate  to  the  Takht  Kajar." 

Upon  this  the  grand  vizier  said,  '*  As  I  am  your  sacrifice,  we 
are  all  your  slaves,  we  are  all  your  servants,  we  are  all  ready 
to  go  to  Frangistan.'* 

*'That  is  well,"  said  the  Shah.  "Is  everything  prepared 
for  the  Hajji.?" 

"  As  I  am  your  sacrifice,  yes ;"  answered  the  minister^  Upon 
which  he  drew  from  his  girdle  a  roll  of  paper,  which  contain- 
ed the  instructions  I  was  to  receive  as   the  rule  of  my  con- 
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duct,  and  the  several  ofHcial  letters  which  I  was  to  deliver  upon 

my  arrival  in  England. 

They  were  exhibited  ;  and  the  proper  seals  having  been  placed 
in  the  royal  presence,  they  were  sent  to  the  head  mastofi,  or 
secretary »  to  be  directed,  and  inserted  in  their  silken  bags. 

When  this  was  over,  the  king  sent  for  a  calaaty  or  dress  of  ho- 
nour, with  which  I  was  soon  after  invested  ;  and  then  he  announced 
to  me  with  his  own  sacred  lips,  (an  event  which  in  my  younger 
days  I  had  so  much  desired,)  that,  if  on  my  return  I  should  have 
fulHlled  my  mission  to  the  Shah's  satisfaction,  the  title  of  khan 
would  be  conferred  upon  me,  with  an  appropriate  dress  of  honour. 

This  piece  of  intelligence,  some  ten  vears  ago,  would  have 
made  my  head  touch  the  skies,  but  now  it  fell  upon  the  surface 
of  my  mind  as  lead  uj>on  cotton ;  for  it  promised  rather  more  of 
trouble  than  of  that  questionable  sensation  called  honour,  which 
I  had  long  learnt  to  despise. 

I  went  to  the  Der  a  Khoneh^  or  the  King's  Gate,  to  take  leave 
of  my  friends,  and  there  I  received  the  papers  relating  to  my 
mission,  1  was  instructed  to  offer  no  presents,  but  to  receive 
as  many  for  the  Shah  as  might  be  given  ;  although,  in  the  desti- 
tute situation  in  which  we  supposed  England  was,  we  agreed 
that  we  ccmkl  not  expect  many.  The  chief  treasurer  then  gave 
me  ahag  o^  lomans^  few  in  number,  and  which,  1  was  aware,  were 
insufficient  to  defray  my  expenses  there  and  back  ;  yet,  rather 
than  run  the  chance  of  having  my  ears  clipped  by  asking  for 
more,  I  chose  to  trust  to  my  own  ingenuity,  and  to  the  know- 
ledge of  chum  wa  hum^  or  palaver,  which  I  possessed,  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies.  In  short,  1  determined  to  travel  at  every- 
body's cost  rallier  than  my  own. 

At  night  I  went  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  grand  vizier's  gar- 
ment, and  to  receive  his  last  orders  befcire  my  departure.  He  said 
nothing  besides  recommending  me  to  the  care  of  the  Prophet, 
and  requesting  me  to  send  him  some  silk  spangled  stuffs  for  the 
trousera  of  his  harem  when  I  reached  Constantinople.  I  then  re- 
ceived the  embrace  of  my  old  master,  the  Mirza  Firooz,  who  fur- 
nished me  with  letters  to  his  old  friends  in  England  ;  and  with 
these  consolations  I  went  home,  rolled  up  my  ear]>ets,  ordered 
my  mule  to  be  loaded,  and  my  horses  to  be  saddled ;  and,  when 
all  was  ready,  1  locked  the  door  of  my  house,  and,  putting  the 
key  in  my  pocket,  1  set  off  for  the  country  of  the  Francs. 

1  reached  Krzeroom  without  any  difficulty,  having  become  a 
gainer,  rather  than  a  loser,  by  my  journey,  owing  to  tnc  presents 
wliich  I  extracted  from  the  villaget»  on  the  road,  who  made  them 
out  of  consideration  to  the  character  of  f/r^i,  or  ambassador, 
which  I  did  not  fail  to  assume.  Having  got  to  this  city,  I  de> 
lermined  to  repose  for  a  few  days ;  and*  in  order  to  refrenh  my 
memory  upon  the  object  of  my  mission,  I  passed  my  time  in 
reading  over  the  instructions  with  wiiich  I  had  been  furnished. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  their  contents. 

Tht^y  were  as  follows  : 
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"  Imtrucihns  to  the  high  in  station,  the  Mirza  Hajji  Baba, 

"  That  since,  by  the  blessing  of  Allah,  it  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  asylum  of  the  universe,  the  king  of  kings,  that 
the  good  fortune  which  accompanied  the  infidels  of  England  has 
turned  upon  them,  it  has  appeared  good  to  appoint  some  master 
of  wit,  some  lord  of  understanding  and  experience,  to  go,  and 
see,  and  consider,  and  to  endeavour  to  extract  advantage  from 
misery,  wealth  from  poverty,  and  instruction  from  wickedness  ; 
to  that  effect,  the  high  in  station,  Hojji  Baba,  famous  for  his 
skill  in  Franc  wisdoin  and  language,  the  lord  of  accomplishment, 
the  skilled  in  cunning  and  intelligence,  has  been  appointed  to 
this  service. 

"  That  as  in  every  country  good  men  are  to  be  found  amon^ 
wliole  communities  of  bad,  even  as  roses  are  seen  to  grow  among 
thorns  and  thistles,  tfie  Hajji  will,  witli  that  eye  of  discernment 
for  which  he  is  famous,  discover  such  men  among  the  infidels, 
and  learn  from  them  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  the  how  and 
the  when,  and  the  truth,  if  such  is  to  be  found,  of  all  that  has 
taken  place  ;  beginning  with  the  beginning,  and  going  on  to  the 
present  time  ;  and  marking  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  all- refulgent  presence  of  the  shadow  of  God  upon  earth. 

"That,  as  it  is  strictly  enjoined  in  our  blessed  Koran,  written 
by  the  inspired  Prophet,  upon  whom  be  blessings  and  peace! 
that  true  believers  do  inflict  all  the  harm  in  their  power  upon 
infidels,  even  unto  death,  the  Hajji  is  enjoined  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage in  his  power  of  their  distress;  taking  their  goods  at 
the  smallest  value ;  enticing  their  choice  workmen  into  the  land 
of  Iran  ;  holding  out  premiums  of  calaats,  and  the  protection  of 
the  Shah  to  their  wise  men ;  and  making  it  clear  to  them 
that  it  is  better  to  make  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  religion  of 
Islam,  than  to  persist  in  their  own  unclean  belief ;  holding  out 
promises  of  protection  and  advancement  to  those  who,  of  their 
own  free  will,  will  shave  their  heads,  let  their  beards  grow, 
receive  the  proper  marks,  and  say,  '  LaaUahf  ilaiiahj  Mohamed 
resoul  AUak ! '  and  assurances  of  toleration  to  those  who  through 
ol)stinacy  and  infatuation  still  eat  the  unclean  beast,  drink  wine» 
and  call  Isau  the  only  true  prophet. 

"  That,  upon  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  in  London, 
he  will  proceed  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  brother  to  the  an- 
cient friend  and  ally  of  Persia,  if  king  he  still  be ;  and,  after 
having  delivered  the  all-auspicious  letter  with  which  he  is  charg- 
ed»  he  will  lift  up  his  voice  and  say,  '  O  king,  the  asylum  of  the 
universe,  whose  slave  1  am,  has  sent  me  to  thee  in  thy  distress, 
to  offer  thee  a  seat  at  his  gate,  bread  to  cat,  and  the  free  usages 
of  thy  own  country.'  The  Hajji  will  then  use  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  his  own  tongue,  according  as  circumstances  may  direct 
his  wisdom,  to  console  the  Franc  king  in  his  distress,  to  point  out 
to  him  the  manner  in  wljich  lie  will  be  received,  and  to  hold  out 
the  pro^|K"Cl  of  commanding  the  Shah's  ship  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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"  That,  having  seen  the  king,  he  will  repair  to  the  famous 
Franc  general,  celebrated  for  having  discomfited  the  great  French 
conqueror,  well  known  in  Iran,  and  point  out  to  him  the  advan- 
tages of  servin/T  the  Shah,  instead  of  sitting  in  a  corner  under  a 
new  king  of  his  own  people ;  and  further,  that  he  will  place 
before  him  the  certainty  ot  his  being  appointed  to  command  the 
Persian  armies,  who  will  not  fail  to  take  both  Moscow  and  Pe^ 
tersburg,  to  burn  the  fathi^rs  of  the  Russians,  and  thus  to  en- 
title himself  to  such  share  of  the  pillage  as  the  Shah  in  his  great- 
ness will  allow  him. 

"  Having  secured  these  advantages,  the  Hajji  will  then  cast 
his  eyes  about  the  country,  and  do  his  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure for  the  harem  of  the  Shah,  three  choice  virgins,  whose 
beauty  must  surpass  everything  that  has  been  seen  in  Iran, 
with  figures  like  poplar-trees,  waists  a  si>an  round,  eyes  like 
those  of  the  antelope,  faces  round  as  the  moon,  hair  to  the 
swell  of  the  leg,  throats  so  fine  that  the  wine  may  be  seen  in 
its  passage  through  them,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  breath  like 
the  gales  wafted  from  the  caravans  of  musk  from  Khatai. 
Tliey  are  required  to  be  mistresses  of  every  accomplishment ; 
to  sing  so  loud  and  so  long  that  they  may  be  heard  from  the 
Ark  to  the  Negaristan  ;  to  dance  every  dance,  standing  on  their 
heads,  and  running  on  their  hands.  They  must  embroider,  sew, 
and  spin  ;  they  must  know  how  to  make  haiwa^  or  sweetmeats ; 
how  to  light  a.  kaiioofti  or  pipe,  and  to  play  ihe  jerid  bazi  on 
horseback.  In  short,  they  must  unite  all  ttie  accomplishments 
of  Fars  to  the  sagacity  of  Francs ;  and  should  they  please  the 
Shah,  only  for  one  hour,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing made  the  Hujji's  face  white  for  ever. 

*'  The  Shah,  in  his  wisdom,  trusting  to  the  misery  which 
is  now  known  to  assail  the  Knglish  nation,  enjoins  the  HajJi,  as 
he  would  gain  the  royal  favour,  and  gain  a  great  name  in  Iran, 
ever  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  penknives,  broad-cloth,  chan* 
deliers,  and  looking-glasses.  He  will  make  as  large  a  collection 
as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  Shah, — for  nothing  if  he  can  :  for 
little  if  he  eajinot  for  nothing.  He  will  also  accumulate  every 
other  desirable  thing  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  king,  which  may 
come  witliin  his  grasp. 

"  In  short,  he  will  recollect  that  such  another  oppirtunity 
of  acquiring  advantages  to  his  king  and  country  as  the  breaking 
up  of  a  large  nation  and  government,  will  never  perhaps  again 
be  afforded  ;  and  with  thi^  truth  in  his  mind,  that  with  one 
grain  of  wisdom  frequently  more  is  to  be  achieved  than  with  the 
strength  of  armies,  he  will  employ  all  his  best  wit  to  turn  tliat 
head  to  account  which  Allah  in  his  mercy  has  given  to  him,  and 
which  luck  and  the  blessed  Prophet  ha«  given  to  the  asylum  of 
the  universe  to  employ." 

When  I  had  read  over  my  instructions,  I  laid  the  head  of 
confusion  upon  the  pillow  of  repose,  and   sought  in  vain  to  re- 
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lieve  inys<?lf  from  the  various  strange  images  which  tlicy  had 
brought  into  my  brain.  I  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  the  arduous  business  with  which  I  was  intrusted  to 
8  happy  conclusion,  and  secure  for  myself  a  white  face  at  the 
end  of  it,  so  difficult  did  it  appear.  However,  the  certainty  that 
A  If  ah  kerim  est^  or  God  is  merciful,  came  to  my  help  ;  and 
wirh  this  soothing  feeling,  I  quieted  my  apprehensions,  and  con- 
tinued my  road  to  Constantinople,  fully  persuaded  that,  be  the 
true  believer  among  Jews,  Francs,  or  Muscovites,  his  only  true 
help  is  in  Allah, 


CHAPTER   IV. 

I  REACHED  Constantinople,  and  immediately  inquired  for  the 
house  of  a  Franc  whom  I  had  known  in  former  days:  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  might  enlighten  my  understanding  concerning  the 
objects  of  my  mission,  and  might  inform  nie  what  might  be 
the  stale  of  his  country.  He  was  a  sensible  man, — a  man  done 
to  a  turn,  who  knew  the  difference  between  justice  and  injustice, 
and  whose  words  were  not  thrown  into  the  air  without  use. 
He  frankly  confirmetl  to  me  the  truth  of  everything  we  had 
heard  reported  at  the  gate  of  the  asylum  of  the  universe.  I 
found  him  seated  on  bales  of  merchandise  in  his  warehouse, 
looking  as  if  the  world  bad  placed  his  heels  where  his  head 
ought  to  be,  and  desponding  over  his  future  prospects.  What- 
ever I  said  to  him  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  attempting  to 
strive  against  the  decrees  of  Providence  was  of  no  avail.  Instead 
of  silting  down  satisfied  with  his  takdeer,  or  fate,  as  I  slioiild 
have  done,  I  found  him  poring  over  a  large  sheet  of  Franc 
paper,  printed,  and  therefore  true,  which  he  had  just  received 
from  his  own  land,  and  cursing  in  his  teeth  one  of  his  household 
demons,  as  I  thought,  which  he  called  "  Dowlet^  He  said 
that  he  verily  believed  the  father  of  madness  had  taken  possession 
of  his  once  flourishing  country  ;  for  what  was  always  looked 
upon  as  right,  was  now  called  wrong,  and  what  used  to  be  exe- 
cratetl  as  wrong  was  now  adopted  as  right.  And,  moreover,  he 
asserte<l  that  the  infatuation  had  gone  so  far,  that  nobody 
seemed  inclined  to  eat  his  figs,  no  one  would  buy  his  cotton  : 
there  was  an  universal  cry  upon  the  miseries  entailed  by  silk, 
and  more  gloves  now  existed  in  the  world  than  there  were 
hands  to  wear  them.  If  such  were  the  miseries  of  silk,  thought 
I, — ^a  produce  which  comes  from  abroad* — what  must  be  those  of 
penknives  which  grow  in  the  country  ?  I  kept  my  thoughts  to 
myself,  and  determined  to  set  off  without  delay  to  put  my 
orders  into  execution.  There  was  one  thing  I  was  glad  to 
ascertain  in  the  interview  with  my  friend,  which  was,  that  I 
had  not  so  entirely  forgotten  his  language  as  I  had  feared, 
ami  that  I  understood  much  of  what  lie  said.  W'licn  1  saw  that 
large  printed  sheet  of  paper,  numerous  were  the  recollections 
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it  gave  rise  to,  and  I  was  struck  with  apprehension  lest  my 
thoughts,  words,  actions,  even  to  the  dye  of  my  beard,  would 
be  carefully  registered  therein  day  by  day,  the  moment  I  set 
my  foot  on  Enghsh  ground,  if  I  did  not  take  great  precautions 
against  such  an  evil.  I  therefore  determined  to  keep  myself  as 
much  unknown  as  possible;  and,  to  that  effect,  resolved  to 
leave  Constantinople  without  seeint;  the  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  England,  who  was  residing  there:  and  to  make  my  way  to 
the  foot  of  his  king's  throne  witli  all  the  best  haste  I  could. 

In  consequence  of  what  I  had  heard  from  the  Franc  mer- 
chant, and  from  all  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I  collected  all 
my  certainty  into  a  heap,  and  became  quite  satisfied  that  the 
madness  for  which  all  Francs  are  celebrated,  and  particularly  the 
English,  was  now  beginning  to  be  fully  developed,  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  the  Turks,  a  nation  so  unchanged  since  the  days  of 
Seljuk,  so  fixetl  in  destour,  or  custom,  tied  down  by  ancient  habit, 
—the  Turks  themselves  were  no  hmger  the  same;  the  English 
disorder.  Reform,  had  crept  in  amongst  them,  and  had  commit- 
ted woful  ravages.  The  Sultan  himself  took  the  lead  ;  and  it 
was  now  a  question  solemnly  discussed  among  the  elders  and  ule- 
mah,  whether  heaven  had  come  down  to  earth  amongst  them, 
or  whether  earth  had  desceudetl  into  hell.  Some  asserted  one 
thing,  some  another.  Those  who  were  for  heaven  said,  "  Thank 
Allan,  our  souls  are  now  l>econiing  as  free  as  our  chins.  Where 
are  now  those  odious  beards  that  used  to  wave  about  the  ends 
of  our  faces  like  long  grass  on  the  mountain  top  ;  that  took  toll 
of  every  mouthful  of  food  that  went  into  our  njouths ;  that  re- 
quired more  washing  and  dyeing  tlian  a  Franc'^s  shirt ;  and  that 
gave  a  handle  to  our  enemies  without  being  uf  use  to  ourselves 
— where  are  they  ?  Swept  for  ever  from  the  faces  of  the  sons 
of  Islam,  and  swimming  through  the  currents  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles.  And  where  are  now  those  great,  those 
awful,  those  capacious  breeches,  that  could  include  within  their 
folds  as  many  legs  as  would  serve  a  whole  company  of  soldiers,  in- 
stead of  one  pair  of  legs,  which  were  eternally  playing  at  hide-and- 
seek  among  their  immense  involutions  ?  They  are  gone  for  ever. 
The  saving  to  the  Bab  liomaioon — the  gate  of  splendour — and 
to  the  treasury  of  the  great  blood-drinker,  in  broad-cloth  alone, 
will  be  worth  ten  thousand  fighting  men  per  annum,  let  alone 
the  inconvenience  to  the  individuals.  And  because  we  change 
the  fashion  of  our  clothes,  does  it  follow  that  we  change  that  of 
our  faith,  as  our  enemies  would  have  us  to  do.'  No.  We 
can  kneel  down  on  our  praying-carpets  as  often  and  as  easily 
in  our  tights,  as  we  before  did  in  our  slacks.  And  although 
smooth  china  may  be  common  to  unbelievers,  vet  it  is  certain 
that  the  paradise  of  Mahomet  is  as  open  to  the  siiaved  as  it  is  to 
the  hairy." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  of  the  Jehanum  faction 
insisted  that  the  whole  dignity  and  consequence  of  the  Turkish 
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empire  had  been  sacrificed  with  the  beards  of  its  subjects  ;  that, 
from  looking  a  nation  of  saj^es,  tliey  had  been  turned  into  a  na- 
tion of  monkeys;  and  that  although  the  rage  of  innovation  had 
.hitherto  only  seized  the  capital,  yet,  so  it  was  once  argued,  when 
once  it  was  known  in  the  provinces  that  its  emperor,  the  vice* 
gerent  of  Allah  upon  earth,  had  cut  off  his  beard,  it  was  likely 
that  the  whole  of  the  population  would  do  so  likewise,  and  thus 
universal  degradation  would  ensue ! 

Then,  as  for  the  tight  trousers  which  had  been  introduced, 
what  lover  of  decency  would  now  venture  to  show  his  person  in 
the  nakedness  of  unprotected  legs,  like  the  unblushing  Francs  ? 
People  might  revile  the  Janissaries  ;  but  at  all  events,  they  were 
decently  clad  men,  wearing  as  much  tloth  and  muslin  about 
their  dress  as  would  clothe  a  whole  orta  of  the  poor  starving- 
looking  individuals  of  the  new  nizam.  It  might  be  very  well  to 
say,  that  the  faith  of  the  heart  did  not  change  wiih  the  cut  of 
one's  clothes  ;  but  it  was  plain  that  when  once  reform  began,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  where  it  might  stop  ;  and  true  MussuU 
mans  might  perhaps  soon  have  to  deplore  its  terrible  effects,  by 
seeing  their  wives  walk  about  without  veils,  with  their  faces  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  man.  The  unclean  beast  would  ere  long  be 
eaten  with  impunity  from  one  end  of  the  celestial  empire  to  the 
other;  whilst  all  the  holy  Prophet's  injunctions  against  wine 
would  be  entirely  set  at  nought ;  all  to  follow  the  example  of 
unclean,  faithless,  and  corrupt  Francs,  upon  whom  be  all  curses 
poured  ! 

Such  were  the  subjects  which  I  daily  heard  discussed  among 
the  Turks,  and  every  word  which  entered  into  my  ears,  only 
confirmed  the  reports  which  had  reached  my  own  country.  I 
therefore  consulted  with  my  friend  the  Franc  merchant  upon 
the  easiest  mode  of  getting  to  England,  quickest  in  |x»int  of 
conveyance,  and  the  most  eligible  in  point  of  secrecy.  He  re- 
commended me  to  go  by  land,  and  first  to  proceed  to  the  capital 
of  the  Nemseh,  or  Germans,  ascending  the  Balkan,  descending 
into  the  plains  of  Wallachia,  by  first  crossing  the  Danube,  and 
then  making  my  way  to  another  chain  of  mountains  called  Kar- 
pathos  ;  which  having  crosssed,  I  should  soon  find  myself  among 
the  Majar,  and  then  all  in  good  time,  meeting  the  Danube  again, 
I  should  reach  Vienna.  This  seemed  mighty  easy  to  the  Franc 
merchant,  but  to  me  it  appeared  very  much  like  scaling  the  six 
heavens  to  get  at  the  seventh.  However,  I  was  on  the  Shah's 
business  ;  and  therefore,  putting  my  firm  faith  in  Allah,  I  allied 
myself  with  a  party  of  Greek  merchants,  who  were  proceeding 
into  Germany  upon  matters  of  business.  We  resolved  to  set  off 
as  soon  as  we  should  hear  that  no  recent  robberies  had  taken 
place  on  the  road. 
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The  above  is  the  first  avowed  specimen  of  the  tailed  somtct^  1 1 
lleve,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English ;  and  I  hope  it  may  openit 
as  a  useful  example  to  better  poets,  and  induce  them  to  dap  tails 
continually  to  their  sonnets,  whenever  they  intend  fun.*  I  say  it  is 
the  first  avowed  specimen,  because  there  exists  one  (unsuspected) 
among  the  poems  of  no  loss  a  man  than  John  Milton,  who  found  no- 
tliing  admirable  in  any  language  but  lie  quickly  transplanted  it.  That 
most  accomplished  of  modern  poetical  critics,  Leigh  Hunt,  was  the 
first  who  discovered  the  fact,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Milton's  editors  ; 
he  showed  very  clearly  that  that  short  poem»  *'  On  the  New  Forcers  of 
conscience  under  the  Long  Parliament/'  which  is  always  published, 
ignorantly,  among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  comic  sonnei  with  the  Italian  tail  to  it.  If  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  his  Milton,  he  will  find  that  this  poem 
down  to  the  hne, 

"  Your  plots  and  packiDg  worse  than  those  of  Trent," 
forms  a  regular  fourteen-liner  ;  then  comes  the  little  adjunct,* — '*  Thai 
BO  the  partiament," — which,  rhyming  with  the  foregoing,  gains  the 
right  of  introducing  a  new  couplet;  then  another,  rhyming  with  that, 
and  leading  to  a  second  superuumerary.  In  this  manner  the  Italian 
poets  link  on  couplet  after  couplet  without  end,  and  you  may  see 
some  of  their  sonnets  with  tails  stretching  through  several  pages; 
I  nay,  for  aught  I  know,  you  might  have  a  sonnet  in  two  volumes 
^  octavo,  without  exceeding  your  licence.  Rut  it  must  always  be  con- 
structed on  the  above  plan,  with  links  of  a  like  thickness.  By  the  by, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  late  editors  of  Milton's  poems — men  profess- 
edly conversant  with  Italian  literature — should  still  persist  in  placing 
tliis  comic  sonnet  among  the  "  miscellaneous  pieces,"  after  the  error 
has  been  pointed  out  to  them  ! 

As  for  the  question — why  a  tail  should  be  ridiculous  ? — it  seems  to 
me  one  of  considerable  intricacy,  and  of  the  highest  interest.  Yes, 
Mr.  Editor,  why  skmtld  tails  be  ridiculous  ?  Coat-tails,  pig-tails,  all 
tails  whatsoever,  are  found  to  touch  us  with  n  sense  of  the  jocose ; 
nay,  your  comet's  tail  itself  is  only  a  kind  o^  terrific  abstmiity,  \  say, 
therefore,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  subsists  in  this 
question  a  deep  psychological  truth,  which  demands  the  exploring 
hand  of  philosophy;  and  if  no  better  man  will  take  the  hint, — why,  Mr. 
I  Editor,  I  think  I  must  myself  present  you,  another  time,  with  my 
'ideas  on  this  subject,  handling  the  matter  in  the  Aristotelian  mode, 
and  dividing  my  taih  into  heads. 

With  respect  to  the  tail  of  a  comic  sonnet,  it  may  be  briefly  re- 
I  marked,  that  its  comicality  (of  course  I  speak  with  reference  to  the 
[Italian  models)  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  stumbling  of  the 
I  little  line,  which  always  comes  limping  after  the  long  one,  as  if  some- 
thing were  forgotten  to  be  said  in  it,  which  the  little  one  thus  breath- 
lessly comes  to  adjoin  ;  and  then  a  succession  of  these  ^w<mi  oversights 
makes  us  laugh,  alternately  at  the  seeming  blunder  and  at  the  funny- 
haste  with  which  it  is  redressed.     Or  it  is  like  an  orator  in  his  cups, 
speaking  fairly  enough  his  prepared  speech  ;  but  then — encouraged  by 
applause — spoiling  all  with  drunken  additions  eutem/tore. 

•  I  understand  tlial  the  distinguished  writtr  mentioned  below  as  bavioR  first 
pointed  attention  to  Milton's  comic  sonnet,  had  also  in  MS.  some  sptciraen  of 
his  own  composing. 
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Squire  Egan  was  as  good  as  liis  word.  He  picked  out  the  most 
suitable  liorscwliip  for  chastising  the  landed  impertinence  of  Mur- 
tough  Murphy;  and  as  he  switclied  it  uj)  and  down  with  a  powerful 
arm,  to  try  itti  weight  and  pliancy,  the  whistling  of  the  instrument 
chrougli  the  air  was  music  to  his  ears,  and  whispered  of  promised  joy 
in  the  flagellation  of  the  jocular  attorney. 

*'  We  'II  see  who  can  make  the  sorest  blister,"  said  the  squire. 
**  I  "11  back  whalebone  against  Spanish  flies  any  day.  Will  you  bet, 
Dick?"  said  he  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  wild  helter-skelter 
sort  of  fellow,  better  known  over  the  country  as  Dick  the  Devil  than 
Dick  Dawson. 

"  I  '11  back  your  bet,  Ned." 

*'  There  'a  no  fun  in  that,  Dick,  as  there  is  nobody  to  take  it  up." 

"  Maybe  Murtough  will.  Ask  him  before  you  thrash  him:  you'd 
better." 

'*  As  for  him"  said  the  squire,  "  I  '11  be  bound  he  'II  back  my  bet 
after  he  gets  a  taste  o  'this;"  and  the  horsewhip  whistled  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  think  he  had  better  take  care  of  his  back  than  his  bet,"  said 
Dick,  as  he  followed  the  squire  to  the  hati-door,  where  his  horse  was 
in  waiting  for  him,  under  the  care  of  the  renowned  Andy,  who  little 
dreamed  the  extensive  harvest  of  mischief  which  was  ripening  in 
futurity,  all  from  his  sowing. 

"  Don't  kill  him  quite,  Ned,"  said  Dick,  as  the  squire  mounted  to 
his  saddle. 

♦*  Why,  if  I  went  to  horsewhip  a  gentleman,  of  course  I  should  only 
shake  my  whip  at  him;  but  an  attorney  is  another  affair.  And,  aft 
I  *m  sure  he'll  have  an  action  against  me  for  assault,  I  think  1  may  M 
well  get  the  worth  o'  my  money  out  of  him,  to  say  nothing  of 
leaching  him  belter  manners  for  the  future  than  to  play  off  his  joke* 
on  his  employers."  With  these  words,  off  he  rode  in  search  of  the 
devoted  Murtough,  who  was  not  at  home  when  the  squire  reached 
his  house;  but,  as  he  was  returning  through  the  village,  he  espied 
him  coming  down  the  street  in  company  with  Tom.  Durfy  and  the 
widow,  who  were  laughing  heartily  at  sonic  joke  jVIurtough  was  telling 
them,  which  seemed  to  amuse  hiraas  much  as  his  hearers. 

**  I  '11  make  him  laugh  at  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth,"  thought  the 
squire,  alighting  and  giving  liis  horse  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  little 
ragged  boys  who  were  idling  in  the  street,  lie  approached  Murphy 
with  a  very  threatening  aspect,  and,  confronting  him  and  his  party  so 
as  to  produce  a  halt,  he  said,  as  distinctly  as  his  rage  would  permit 
him  to  speak,  "  You  little  insignificant  blackguard,  I  'II  teach  you 
how  you  'II  cut  your  jokes  on  me  again ;  /  7/  blister  you,  my  buck  !" 
and,  laying  hands  on  the  astonished  Murtough  with  the  last  word,  ho 
began  a  very  smart  horntewhipning  of  the  attorney.  The  widow 
screamed,  Tom  Durfy  swore,  anil  Murtough  rojired,  with  some  inter- 
jectional  curses.  At  last  he  escaped  from  the  squire's  grip,  leaving 
the  lappel  of  his  coat  in  his  possession  :  and  Tom  Durfy  inteqwsed  his 
person  between  them  when  he  saw  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
flagelbtor  to  repeat  his  dose  of  horsewhip. 

2c 
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"  Let  me  at  liim,  sir ;  or  by " 

•*  Fie,  fie,  squire — to  horsewhip  a  gentleman  like  a  cart-horse." 

"  A  gentleman  ! — an  attorney  you  mean." 

"  I  say  a  gentleman,  Squire  Egan,"  cried  Murlougli  fiercely,  roused 
to  gallantry  by  the  presence  of  a  lady,  and  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
injury  and  whalebone,  **  I  'm  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  demand  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.  I  put  my  honour  in  your  hands,  Mr. 
Durfy.' 

"  Between  his  finger  and  thumb  you  mean,  for  there 's  not  a  hand* 
ful  of  it,"  said  the  squire. 

'*  Well,  sir,"  replied  Tom  Durfy,  "  little  or  much,  1 1!  take  charge 
of  it — That's  right,  my  cock,"  said  he  to  Murtough,  who,  notwith. 
standing  his  desire  to  assume  a  warlike  air,  could  not  resist  the  na- 
tural impulse  of  rubbing  his  back  and  shoulders,  which  tingled  with 
pain,  while  he  exclaimed  "  Satisfaction!  satisfaction!" 

•'  Very  welJ,*'  said  the  squire:  "  you  name  yourself  as  Mr.  Murphy's 
friend?"  added  he  to  Durfy. 

"  The  same,  sir,"  said  Tom.     "  Who  do  you  name  as  yours  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  know  one  Dick  the  Divih" 

"  A  very  proper  person,  sir; — no  better:  I  '11  go  to  him  directly." 

The  widow  clung  to  Tom's  arm,  and,  looking  tenderly  at  him,  cried 
"  Ob,  Tom,  Tom,  take  care  of  your  precious  lil"e  !" 

'•  Bother  !"  said  Tom. 

'*  Ah,  Squire  Egan,  don't  be  so  bloodthirsty !" 

«  Fudge,  woman  !"  said  the  squire, 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Murphy,!  am  sure  the  squire  'a  very  sorry  for  beating  you." 

"  Divil  a  bit,"  said  the  squire. 

"  There,  ma'am,"  said  Murphy;  "  you  see  he  'I!  make  no  apology." 

•'  Apology  !"  said  Durfy  ; — "  apology  for  a  horsewhipping,  indeed  t 
— Nothing  but  handing  a  horsewhip  (which  I  wouldn't  ask  any  gen- 
tleman to  do),  or  a  shot,  can  settle  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  Tom  I  Tom  !  Tom  !"  said  the  widow. 

"  Ba  1  ba  !  ba  I"  shouted  Tom,  making  a  crying  face  at  her.  "  Ar- 
rah,  woman,  don't  be  maktn'  a  fool  o'  yourself.  Go  in  there  to  the 
'pothecary's,  and  get  something  under  your  nose  to  revive  you  ;  and 
let  ust  mind  our  business." 

The  widow,  with  her  eyes  turned  up,  and  an  exclamation  to  Hea- 
ven, was  retiring  to  M*Garry's  shop  syringing  her  hands,  when  she 
was  nearly  knocked  down  by  M*Garry  himself,  who  rushed  from  his 
own  door,  at  the  same  moment  that  an  awful  smash  of  his  shop-win- 
dow, and  the  demolition  of  his  blue  and  red  bottles,  alarmed  the  ear* 
of  the  bystanders,  wjule  their  eyes  were  tlrawn  from  the  late  bellige-i 
rent  parties  to  a  chase  which  look  place  down  the  street,  of  the  apo- j 
thecary  roaring  "Murder!"  followed  by  Squire  O'Grady  with  an 
enormous  cudgel, 

O'Grady,  believing  that  M'Garry  and  the  nurse-tender  had  com- 
bined to  serve  him  with  a  writ,  determined  to  wreak  double  vengeance  i 
on  the  apothecary,  as  the  nurse  hnd  escaped  him  ;  and  notwiihstand- ' 
ing  all  the  appeals  of  his  poor  frightened  wife,  he  leJl  his  bed,  and 
rode  to  the  village  to  '*  break  every  bone  in  M'Garry's  skin,"     When 
he  entered  the   shop,  the  pharmacopolist  was  much  surprised,  and  , 
said,  with  a  congratulatory  grin  at  the  great  man,  ><  Dear  me,  Squire 
O'Grady,  I  'm  delighted  to  see  you." 
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Are  jou,  you  scoundrel  I  "  saul  the  squire,  moking  a  blow  of  his 
cudgel  at  him,  which  was  fended  by  an  iron  pestle  the  apothecary 
fortunately  had  in  hie  hand.  The  enraged  O'Grady  made  a  rush 
behind  the  counter,  which  the  apothecary  nimbly  jumped  over,  cry- 
ing "  Murder!"  as  he  made  for  the  door,  followed  by  Iris  pursuer, 
who  gave  a  back-handed  slup  at  the  window-bottles  ett  passant,  and 
produced  the  crash  which  astonished  the  widow,  who  now  joined  her 
screams  to  the  general  hue-and-cry ;  for  an  indiscriminate  chase  of 
att  the  ragamuffins  in  the  town,  with  barking  curs  and  screeching 
children,  followed  the  flight  of  M'Garry  and  the  pursuing  squire. 

*'  What  the  divil  is  all  tliis  about  ?"  said  Tom  Durfy,  laughing. 
"  By  the  powers  1  1  suppose  there 's  something  in  ihe  weather  to  pro- 
duce all  this  fun, — though  it 's  early  in  the  year  yet  to  begin  tlirash- 
ing,  for  the  harvest  isn't  in  yet.  But,  however,  let  us  manage  our 
little  affair,  now  that  we're  left  in  peace  and  quietness,  for  the  black- 
guards are  all  over  the  bridge  afther  the  hunt.  I  'il  go  to  Dick  the 
Divil  immediately,  squire,  and  arrange  time  and  place." 

**  There's  nothing  like  saving  time  and  trouble  on  these  occasions," 
said  the  squire.  *'  Dick  is  at  my  house ;  I  can  arrange  time  and 
place  with  you  this  minute,  and  he  will  be  on  the  ground  with  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tom  ;  "  where  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"  Suppose  we  say  the  cross-roads  half  way  between  this  and  Mer- 
ryvale.  There's  very  pretty  ground  there,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  our  pistols,  and  all  that,  ready  in  the  mean  time  between  this 
and  four  o'clock, — and  it  witl  be  pleasaoter  to  have  it  all  over  before 
dinner." 

"  Certainly,  squire,"  said  Tom  Durfy  ;  "  we  *ll  be  there  at  four. — 
Till  then,  good  morning,  inquire;"  and  he  and  his  man  walked  off; 
Tom  having  left  the  widow  under  the  care  of  the  apothecary's  boy, 
who  was  applying  a&afoetida  and  other  sweet-smelling  things  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  faintings  which  the  widow  thought  it  proper  and  de« 
licate  to  enact  on  tlie  occasion. 

The  squire  rode  immediately  homewards,  and  told  Dick  Dawson 
the  piece  of  work  that  vias  before  them. 

"  And  so  he '11  have  a  shot  at  you,  instead  of  an  action,"  said  Dick. 
*♦  Well,  til  ere '  8  pluck  in  that;  I  wisli  he  was  more  of  a  gentleman 
for  your  sake.     It's  dirty  work  shooting  attorneys." 

**  He 's  enough  of  a  gentleman,  Dick,  to  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  refuse  him." 

"  Certainly,  Ned,'*  said  Dick. 

"  Do  you  know  is  he  anything  of  a  shot  f" 

"  Faith,  he  makes  very  pretty  snipe-shooting;  but  I  don't  know  If 
he  has  experience  of  the  grass  before  breakfast." 

**  You  roust  try  and  find  out  from  any  one  on  the  ground ;  because, 
if  the  poor  divil  isn't  a  good  shot,  1  wouldn't  like  to  kill  him,  and  I  *U 
let  him  off  easy — I'll  give  it  to  him  in  i!ie  pistol-arm,  or  so." 

"  Vary  well,  Ned.     Where  are  the  flutes?  I  must  look  over  them." 

"  Here,"  said  the  squire,  producing  a  very  handsome  mahogany 
case  of  Rigby's  best.  Dick  opened  the  case  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  took  up  one  of  the  pistols  tenderly,  handling  it  as  delicately  as  if 
it  were  a  young  child  or  a  Lady's  hand.  He  clicked  the  lock  back 
and  forwards  a  few  limes ;  and,  nis  ear  not  being  satisEed  at  the  mu- 
sic it  produced,  he  said  he  should  like  to  examine  them :  "  At  all 

ents,  they  want  a  touch  of  oil."  2  c  2 
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**  Well,  kcop  them  out  of  the  misthriss's  sight,  Dick,  for  she  might 
be  alarmed." 

"  Divil  a  taste,"  says  Dick ;  *'  she's  a  Dawson,  and  there  never 

was  a  Dawson  yet  thai  did  not  know  men  must  be  men." 

•♦  That's  true,  l>ick.  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much  if  she  wasn't  in  a 
delicate  situation  just  now,  when  it  couldn't  be  expected  of  the  wo- 
man to  be  so  stout :  so  go,  like  a  good  fellow,  into  your  own  room^ 
and  Andy  will  bring  you  anything  you  want." 

Five  minutes  after,  Dick  was  engaged  in  cleaning  the  duelling-pi^ 
tola,  and  Andy  at  his  elbow,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  wondering  at 
the  interior  oi'  the  locks  which  Dick  had  just  taken  off. 

"  Oh,  my  heavens!  but  that's  a  quare  thing,  Misther  Dick,  sir/' 
said  Andy,  going  to  take  it  up. 

"  Keep  your  tingers  off  it,  you  thief,  do!"  roared  Dick,  making  a 
rap  of  the  turnscrew  at  Andy's  knuckles. 

♦•  8ure  I  '11  save  you  the  ihrouble  o'  rubbin*  that,  Misther  Dick,  if 
yon  let  mc ;  here's  the  shabby  leather." 

"  I  wouUhi't  let  your  clumsy  fist  near  it,  Andy,  nor  your  nJtabbif 
leatluT,  y*'U  villaint  for  the  world.     Go  get  me  sonic  oil." 

Aiiily  vvL'tit  on  his  errand,  and  returned  with  a  can  of  lamp-oil  to 
Dick,  who  swore  at  him  for  his  stupidity:  "  The  divil  Hy  away  with 
you;  you  never  do  any  tiling  right;  you  bring  me  lamp-oil  for  a 
pistol.' 

•»  Well,  sure  1  thought  lamp-oil  was  the  right  thing  for  burnin'." 

"  And  who  wants  to  burn  it,  you  savage?" 

'•  Aren't  you  goin'  to  fire  it,  sir  ?" 

"  Choke  you,  you  vagabond  I "  said  Dick,  who  could  not  resist 
laughing,  nevertheless;  "  be  off,  and  get  me  some  sweet  oil,  but  don't 
leli  any  one  what  it 's  for/" 

Andy  retired,  and  Dick  pursued  his  polishing  of  the  locks.  Why 
he  used  such  a  blundering  fellow  as  Andy  for  a  messenger  might  be 
wondered  at,  only  that  Dick  was  fond  of  fun,  and  Andy's  mistakes 
were  a  particular  source  of  amusement  to  him,  and  on  all  occasions 
when  he  could  have  Andy  in  his  company  he  made  him  hig  attend- 
ant. When  the  sweet  oil  was  produced,  Dick  looked  about  for  a  fea- 
ther ;  but,  not  finding  one,  desired  Andy  to  fetch  him  a  pen.  Andy 
went  on  his  errand,  and  returned,  after  some  delay,  with  an  ink- 
bottle. 

**  I  brought  you  the  ink,  sir,  but  I  can't  find  a  pin." 

'*  Confrmnd  your  numskull !  I  didn't  say  a  word  about  ink  ;  I  asked 
for  a  pen." 

"  And  what  use  would  a  pin  be  without  ink,  now  I  ax  yourself* 
Misther  Dick?" 

**  1  'd  knock  your  brains  out  if  you  had  any,  you  onukthaun  !  Go 
along  and  get  me  a  feather,  and  make  haste." 

Andy  went  off,  and,  having  obtained  a  feather,  returned  to  Dick, 
who  began  to  tip  certain  portions  of  ihe  lock  very  delicately  with  oil. 

«'  What's  tliat  for,  Misther  Dick,  sir,  if  you  plaze?" 

'*  To  make  it  work  smooth." 

'*  And  what's  that  thing  you're  grazin*  now,  sir?" 
«*  That  'a  the  tumbler." 
•«  O  Lord  i  a  tumbler — what  a  quare  name  for  it.     I  lliouglit  there 
irss  no  tumbler  but  a  tumbler  for  punch." 
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That  'a  the  tumbler  you  would  like  to  be  cleaning  the  instde  of. 


!  for 


Thrue  i 
hand  on  now,  »ir?" 

'*  That  'u  the  cock." 

"  Oil  dear,  a  cock  ! — Is  tliere  e'er  a  hln  in  it,  sir  1" 

"  No»  nor  a  chicken  either,  though  there  is  a  feather." 

"  The  one  in  your  hand,  sir,  that  you  Ve  grazin*  it  with." 

•*  No;  but  this  little  thing — this  is  called  the  feather-spring." 

"It 's  the  feather,  I  suppose,  makes  it  let  fly." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Andy/* 

"  Well,  there  'a  some  sinse  in  that  name,  then ;  but  who  'd  think  of 
sitch  a  thing  as  a  tumbler  and  a  cock  in  a  pistle  ?  And  what  's  that 
place  that  opens  and  shuts,  sir  ?" 

"  Tlie  pan." 

**  Well,  there  's  sinse  in  that  name  too,  bekoze  there  's  fire  in  the 
thing;  and  it  *s  as  nath'ral  to  say  pan  to  that  as  to  a  fryin'-pan — isn't 
it,  Misther  Dick  ?" 

"  Oh  f  there  was  a  great  gunmaker  lost  in  you,  Andy,"  said  Dick, 
as  he  screwed  on  the  locks,  which  he  had  regulated  to  his  mind,  and 
began  to  examine  the  various  departments  of  the  pistol-case,  to  see 
that  it  was  properly  provided.  He  took  the  instrument  to  cut  some 
circles  o{  thin  leather,  and  Andy  again  asked  him  for  the  name  **  o* 
t/tat  thing." 

"  This  is  called  the  punch,  Andy." 

"  So,  there  is  the  punch  as  well  as  the  tumbler,  sir  ?** 

*•  Ay,  and  very  strong  punch  it  is,  you  see,  Andy ;"  and  Dick 
struck  it  witli  his  little  mahogany  mallet,  and  cut  his  patches  of 
leather. 

"  And  what  's  that  for,  sir  ? — the  leather,  I  mane." 

"  That 's  for  putting  round  the  ball." 

"Is  it  for  fear  'twould  hurt  hira  too  much  when  you  hot  him ?" 

"  You  're  a  queer  customer,  Andy,"  said  Dick,  smiling. 

"  Ami  what  weeshee  little  balls  thim  is,  sir." 

"  They  are  always  small  for  duelling-pistols." 

"  Oh,  tlien  tAim  is  jewellln'  pistles.  Why,  musha,  Misther  Dick,  ig 
it  goin'  to  fight  a  jule  you  are  ?"  said  Andy,  looking  at  hira  with  ear- 
nestness. 

"  No,  Andy, — ^but  the  master  Is ;  but  don't  say  a  word  about  it." 

"  Not  a  word  for  the  world.  The  masther  goin' to  fight! — God 
send  him  safe  out  iv  it ! — Amin.  And  who  is  he  going  to  fight, 
Misther  Dick  ?" 

"  Murphy  the  attorney,  Andy." 

"  Oh,  won't  the  masther  disgrace  himself  by  fightin'  the  'tomey  ?" 

"  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  of  your  master  ?" 

"  I  ax  your  pard'n,  Misther  Dick  ;  but  sure  you  know  what  I  mane. 
— I  hope  he  '11  shoot  htm." 

"  Why,  Andy,  Murtough  was  always  very  good  to  you,  and  now 
you  wish  him  to  be  shot." 

'*  Sure,  why  wouldn't  I  rather  have  him  kilt  more  tlian  the  mas- 
ther ?" 

"  But  neither  may  be  killctl. 

'•  Misther  Dick,"  said  Andy,  lowering  his  voice,  "  wouldn't  it  be  an 


itlgant  thing  to  put  Iwo  balls  into  the  pUtle  inatid  o  onc»  and  ^ive 

the  masilier  a  chance  over  the  'torney  ?" 

**  Oh,  you  murdherous  villain  !'* 

«  Arrah,  why  shouldn't  the  masther  have  a  chance  over  him  ?  sure 
he  has  childre,  and  'Torney  Murphy  has  none." 

"  At  that  rate,  Andy,  I  suppose  you  d  give  the  master  a  ball  addi* 
tional  for  every  child  he  has,  and  that  would  make  eight.  So,  yoa 
might  as  well  give  him  a  blunderbuss  and  slugs  at  once." 

Dick  locked  the  ptstol-case,  having  made  all  right ;  and  desired 
Andy  to  mount  a  horse,  carry  it  by  a  back  road  out  of  the  domain, 
and  wait  at  a  certain  gate  he  named  until  he  should  be  joined 
there  by  himself  and  the  squire,  who  proceeded  at  the  appointed 
time  to  the  ground. 

Andy  was  all  ready,  and  followed  his  master  and  Dick  with  great 
pride,  bearing  the  pistol-case  after  them  to  the  ground,  where 
iVIurphy  and  Tom  Durfy  were  ready  to  receive  them,  and  a  great 
number  of  spectators  were  assembled ;  for  the  noise  of  the  business 
had  gone  abroad,  and  the  ground  was  in  consequence  crowded. 

Tom  Durfy  had  warned  Murtough  Murphy,  who  had  no  experience 
as  a  pistol-man,  that  the  squire  was  a  capital  shot,  and  that  his  only 
chance  was  to  fire  as  quickly  as  he  could.^ — **  Slap  at  him,  Morty,  my 
boy,  the  minute  you  get  the  word  ;  and,  if  you  don't  hit  him  itself^  it 
will  prevent  his  dwelling  on  his  aim." 

Tom  Durfy  and  Dick  the  Devtl  soon  settled  the  preliminaries  of 
the  ground  and  mode  oC  firing ;  and  twelve  paces  having  been  marked, 
both  the  seconds  opened  their  pistol-cases,  and  prepared  to  load. 
Andy  was  close  to  Dick  all  the  time,  kneeling  beside  the  pistol-case* 
which  lay  on  the  sod  ;  and,  as  Dick  turned  round  to  settle  some  other 
point  on  which  Tom  Durfy  questioned  him,  Andy  thought  he  might 
snatch  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  master  **  the  chance  "  he  sug- 
gested to  his  second. — '•  Sure,  if  Misther  Dick  wouldn't  like  to  do  it, 
that's  no  raison  I  wouldn't,"  said  Andy  to  himself;  "and  by  the 
powers!  I'll  pop  in  a  ball  unhtwienst  to  him."  And  sure  enough, 
Andy  contrii*ed,  while  the  seconds  were  engaged  with  each  other,  to 
put  a  ball  into  each  pistol  before  the  barrel  was  loaded  with  powder, 
so  that  wlien  Dick  took  up  his  pistols  to  load,  a  bullet  lay  between 
the  powder  and  the  touch-hole.  Now  this  must  have  been  discovered 
by  Dick,  had  lit;  been  cool ;  but  he  and  Tom  Durly  had  wrangled  very 
niuch  about  the  point  they  had  been  discussing,  and  Dick,  at  no  time 
the  (jnietest  person  in  the  world,  was  in  such  a  rage,  that  the  pistols 
were  loaded  by  him  without  noticing  Andy's  ingenious  interference, 
mul  hr  handed  a  harmless  weapon  to  his  brother-in-law  when  he 
placi'd  him  on  his  ground. 

The  word  was  given.  Murtough,  following  his  friend's  advice,  fired 
iiKtuntly  :  hang  he  went,  while  the  squire  returned  but  a  flash  in  the 
l«MU.  He  turned  a  look  of  reproach  upon  Dick,  who  took  the  pistol 
hilcnllv  honi  him,  and  handed  him  the  other,  having  carefully  looked 
1^  iIhi  jirlnung,  after  the  accident  which  happened  to  the  first. 

^>aity  handed  his  man  another  pistol  also;  and,  before  he  left  his 
^j^  «AKi  iu  u  whisper,  «  Don't  forget ;  have  the  tirst  tire." 

Ajt4UU  the  word  was  given:  Murphy  blazed  away  a  rapid  and 
^udt.**  »hut ;  for  his  hurry  was  the  squire's  safety,  while  Andy's 
m^i%Kahm  ittlcQlions  were  his  salvation. 
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«  D — n  tbe  pistol  1"  said  the  fiquire,  throwing  it  down  in  a  rage. 
Dick  took  it  up  with  manifest  indignation,  and  d — d  the  powder. 

'*  Your  powder  's  damp,  Ned." 

**  No,  it  '■  not,"  said  the  squire ;  "  it '»  you  who  have  bungled  the 
loading." 

"  McI"  said  Dick,  with  a  look  of  mingled  rage  and  aatonishment: 
"  /bungle  the  loading  of  pistols! — /,  that  have  stepped  more  ground 
and  arranged  more  affairs  than  any  man  in  the  county! — Arrah,  be 
aisy,  Ned  T 

Tom  Durfy  now  interfered,  and  said,^  for  the  present  it  was  no 
matter,  a»  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  he  begged  to  express  himself 
satisfied. 

*'  But  it 's  very  hard  we're  not  to  have  a  shot,"  said  Dick,  poking 
the  touch-hole  of  the  pistol  with  a  pricker  which  he  had  just  taken 
from  the  case  which  Andy  was  holding  before  him. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Dick/'  said  Durfy,  **  as  Mtirphy  has  had  two  shots, 
and  the  squire  has  not  had  the  return  of  either,  he  declares  he  will 
not  Hre  at  him  again  :  and,  under  these  circumstariccs,  I  must  take 
niy  man  off  the  ground," 

"  Very  well,"  said  Dick,  still  poking  the  touch-hole,  and  examining 
the  point  of  the  pricker  as  he  withdrew  it. 

**  And  now  Murphy  wants  to  know,  since  the  affair  is  all  over  and 
his  honour  satisfied,  what  was  your  brother-in-law's  motive  in  as- 
saulting him  this  morning,  for  he  himself  cannot  conceive  a  cause 
for  it." 

"  Oh,  be  atsi/y  Tom." 

**  *Pon  my  soul,  it  'a  true." 

•'  Why,  he  sent  him  a  blister, — a  regular  apothecary's  blister, — 
instead  of  some  law-prnccss,  by  way  of  a  joke,  and  Ned  wouldn't 
stand  it." 

Durfy  held  a  moment's  conversation  with  Murphy,  who  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  squire,  and  begged  to  assure  him  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  business,  for  that  he  had  never  committed  the  imper- 
tinence of  which  he  was  accused. 

**  All  I  know  is,"  said  the  squire,  "  that  I  got  a  blister,  which  my 
messenger  said  you  gave  him." 

•<  By  virtue  of  my  oath,  squire,  I  never  did  it  I  I  gave  Andy  ftn 
enclosure  of  the  law-process." 

"  Then  it 's  some  mistake  that  vagabond  has  made,"  said  the  squire. 
**  Come  here,  you  sir  I"  he  shouted  to  Andy,  who  was  trembling  un- 
der the  angry  eye  of  Dick  the  Devil,  who,  having  detected  a  bit  of 
lead  on  the  point  of  the  pricker,  guessed  in  a  moment  Andy  had 
been  at  work;  and  the  unfortunate  rascal  had  a  misgiving  that  lie  had 
made  some  blunder,  from  the  furious  look  of  Dick. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  here  when  1  call  you  ?'*  said  the  squire. 
—  Andy  laid  down  the  pistol-case,  and  sneaked  up  to  the  squire. — 
"  What  did  you  do  with  the  letter  Mr.  Murphy  gave  you  for  me  yes- 
terday ?" 

*•  I  brought  it  to  your  honour." 

«  No,  you  didn't/'  said  Murphy.     *'  You  've  made  some  mistake.** 

**  Divil  a  mistake  I  made,"  answered  Andy  very  stoutly ;  "  I  wint 
home  the  mini  I  you  gev  it  to  me." 

*•  Did  you  go  home  direct  from  my  house  U>  the  •quire**?" 
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"  Yis,  sir,  I  diil :  I  wint  direct  home,  and  called  at  Mr.  ]VI*Garr^''s 
by  the  way  lor  some  physic  for  the  childre." 

*•  That 's  it  I  "  said  Murtough  ;  **  he  changed  niy  enclosure  for  a 
blister  there  ;  and  if  M'Garry  has  only  had  the  luck  to  send  the  bit  o' 
parchment  to  O'Grady,  it  will  be  the  best  joke  I've  heard  this  month 
of  Sundays." 

*'  He  did  !  he  did  l"  shouted  Tom  Durfy  ;  "  for  don't  you  remem- 
ber how  O'Grady  was  after  M*Garry  this  morning," 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  Murtough,  enjoying  the  double  mistake.  "  By 
dad  I  Andy,  you  've  made  a  mistake  this  time  that  I  'II  forgive  you." 

"  By  the  powers  o'  war  !"  roared  Dick  the  Devil,  '*  1  won't  forgive 
him  what  he  did  now,  though  !  What  do  you  think  ?*'  said  he,  hold- 
ing out  the  pistola,  and  growing  crimson  with  rage:  "  may  I  never 
fire  another  shot  if  he  hasn't  crammed  a  brace  of  bullets  down  tlie 
pistols  before  I  loaded  them:  so,  no  wonder  you  burned  prime,  Ned." 

There  was  a  universal  laugh  at  Dick's  expense,  whose  pride  in 
being  considered  the  most  accomplished  regulator  of  the  duello  waa 
well  known, 

*'  Oh,  Dick,  Dick !  you  're  a  pretty  second  !"  was  shouted  by  all. 

Dick,  stung  by  the  laughter,  and  feeling  keenly  the  ridiculous  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  placed,  made  a  rush  at  Andy,  who,  seeing  the 
storm  brewing,  gradually  sneaked  away  from  the  group,  and,  when  he 
perceived  the  sudden  movement  of  Dick  the  Devil,  took  to  his  heels, 
with  Dick  after  him. 

**  Hurra  I"  cried  Murphy  ;  "  a  race — a  race !  I  'U  bet  oa  Andy- 
five  pounds  on  Andy." 

"  Done  I"  said  the  squire ;  "  I  '11  back  Dick  the  Devil." 

*•  Tare  an*  ouns !"  roared  Murphy  ;  "  how  Andy  runs  I  Fear  *s  a 
fine  spur." 

"  So  is  rage,"  said  the  squire.  *'  Dick  's  hot-foot  after  him.  Will 
you  double  the  bet  ?" 

"  Done  I"  said  Murphy. 

The  infection  of  betting  caught  the  bystanders,  and  various  gages 
were  thrown  down  and  taken  up  upon  the  speed  of  the  runners,  who 
were  getting  rapidly  into  the  distance^  flying  over  hedge  and  ditch 
with  surprising  velocity,  and,  from  the  unlevel  nature  of  the  ground,  an 
extensive  view  could  not  be  obtained  ;  therefore  Tom  Durfy,  the 
steeple-chaser,  cried  "  Mount,  mount  I  or  we'll  lose  the  fun :  into 
our  saddles,  and  after  them  I" 

Those  who  had  steeds  took  the  hint,  and  a  numerous  field  of  horse> 
men  joined  in  the  chase  of  Handy  Andy  and  Dick  the  Devil,  who 
still  maintained  great  speed.  The  liorsenien  made  for  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  whence  they  could  command  a  wider  view  ;  and  the  betting 
went  on  briskly,  varying  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  race. 

"  Two  to  one  on  Dick — he  'a  closing." 

**  Done  I — Andy  will  wind  him  yet." 

»'  Well  done  !— there  's  a  leap !  Hurra  I — Dick  *s  down  I  Well 
done,  Dick ! — up  again,  and  going," 

"Miiid  the  next  quickset  hedge — that's  a  rasper;  it's  a  wide 
gripe,  and  the  hedge  is  as  thick  as  a  wall — Andy  '11  stick  in  it. — Mind 
him  I—well  leap'd,  by  the  powers  I — Ha!  he  's  sticking  in  the  hedge  J 
—  Dick'll  catch  him  now. —  No,  by  jingo !  he  has  pushed  his  wayl 
through— there  he's  going  again  at  the  other  bide— Ha!  ha!  haf 
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Tia  I  look  at  him — he 's  in  tatthers ; — he  has  left  half  of  his  breeche« 
in  the  heilge." 

"  Dick  is  over  now. — Hurra  I — he  has  lost  the  skirt  of  his  coat- 
Andy  is  gaining  on  him. — Two  to  one  on  Andy  I 

*'  Down  he  goes !"  was  shouted,  as  Andy's  foot  slipped  in  making  a 
dash  at  another  ditch>  into  which  he  went  head  over  heels^  and  Dick 
followed  fast,  and  disappeared  after  him. 

*'  Ride  !  ride  !"  shouted  Tom  Duriy,  and  tlie  horsemen  put  their 
spurs  in  the  flanks  of  their  steeds,  and  were  soon  up  to  the  scene  of 
action.  There  was  Andy  roaring  murder,  rolling  over  and  over  in 
the  muddy  bottom  of  a  deep  ditch,  with  Dick  fastened  on  him,  pum- 
melling away  most  unmercifully,  but  not  able  to  kdl  hlra  altogether 
for  want  of  breath. 

The  horsemen  in  a  universal  screech  of  laughter,  dismounted,  and 
disengaged  the  unfortunate  Andy  from  tlie  fangs  of  Dick  the  Devil^ 
who  wai;  dragged  from  out  of  the  ditch  much  more  like  a  scavenger 
than  a  gentleman. 

The  moment  Andy  got  loose,  away  he  ran  again,  aixd  never  cried 
stop  till  he  earthed  himself  under  his  mother's  bed  in  the  parent 
cabin. 

The  squire  and  Murtough  Murphy  shook  hands,  and  parted  friends 
in  half  an  hour  after  they  had  met  as  foes;  and  even  Dick  contrived 
to  forget  bis  annoyance  in  an  extra  stoup  of  claret  that  day  after 
dinner, — filling  more  than  one  bumper  in  drinking  confusion  to  Handy 
Andy,  which  seemed  a  rather  unnecessary  malediction. 


EPIGRAM. 


Ok  Easter  Sunday,  Lucy  spoke, 
And  said,  "  A  saint  you  might  provoke, 
Dear  Sam,  each  day,  since  Monday  last ; 
But  now  I  set!  your  rage  is  past.** 
Said  Sam,  *'  What  Christian  could  be  meek  7 
You  know,  my  love,  'twas  Pastion  Week; 
And  so  you  sec,  the  ra^  [  've  spent 
Was  not  my  own — 'twas  only  Lent.'* 

S.  LOVGK. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MY  AUNT 
JEMIMA,  THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMIST. 

BY    FRIDOLJN. 


PBEUMIKAEY   DI&gOIsrTION    ON    HUMAN   CREATKESS,  TOUCHING    UPOK    TUR 
TnUE    rUILOSOPUY    OP  THE    MATTER. 

**  Some  men  are  born  great,  some  acquire  greatness*  and  some  hare 
greatness  thrust  upon  them/' 

Thus  read  my  aunt  Jemima,  and  thus  subsequently  read  I,  in  the 
days  of  our  respective  and  respectable  minorittes ;  but  with  this  difier- 
ence^ — uncertain  whether  greatness  had  not  already  clandestinely 
made  tts  avatar  into  me  at  my  birth,  or  whether  it  was  destined  here* 
after  to  yield  coyly  to  my  wooing,  or  would  force  me  in  future  years 
to  cry  in  vain  humility,  **  Noh  nmgmjicari ."  I  always  felt  confident 
of  eminence ;  whereas  my  aunt  Jemima  often  feelingly  reverted  to 
the  misery  of  her  young  maidenly  thoughts,  when  brooding  over  the 
certainty  that  she  could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  become  a 
"  great  man/' 

♦'  Great  women"  were  unknown  in  her  early  days.  There  were  no 
such  things;  save  and  except  such  as  might  be  seen  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's fair  at  inexpensive  cost, — giantesses,  who  lowered  themselves 
to  gain  a  living  by  thetr  height.  But  my  aunt  Jemima  valued  not 
such  (emmmc  grcfttness  as  theirs.  Her  aspiring  spirit  looked  not  **  to 
measures,  but  to  men."  Our  notions  change  I 

It  is  very  melancholy,  and  rather  inconvenient,  to  drag  through  the 
last  and  heaviest  stage  of  hfe  a  martyr  to  a  marvel. 

Horace,  who  forbids  all  wise  men  to  wonder,  himself  exhibited  a 
thriftless  want  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  his  own  wonder 
when  he  marvelled,  in  excellent  metre,  that  any  man  should  eat  gar- 
lic who  had  not  murdered  his  father;  and  also,  that  any  mortal  should 
have  dared  to  venture  on  the  sea  before  the  discovery  of  Kyan's  anti- 
dry-rot  patent. 

Nor  can  1  much  sympathise  in  the  great  marvel  of  that  renowned 
French  statesman,  of  esculent  memory,  who  professed  himself  unable 
to  discover  any  principle  in  nature,  or  in  philosophy,  that  could  ex- 
plain how  a  ceriaiu  Duke  of  Thuringia,  passing  through  Strasburg  on 
a  diplomatic  mission,  should  not  have  stopped  to  dine,  en  hntCy  (k  foie 
gras.  As  for  the  "  three,  yea  four,"  curious  problems  of  olden  time, 
which  consumed  the  wise  king  with  their  InexplicabilitV;  they  arc  as 
clear  to  modern  apprehensions  as  plate-glass :  nay,  as  my  aunt  Je- 
mima used  to  observe,  in  the  days  when  glory  and  greatness  had 
come  upon  her, — ** Thanks  be  praised!"  (My  aunt  was  a  religious  wo- 
man, and  guarded  herself  from  profane  expressions.) — "  Thanks  be 
praised  I  owing  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
even  in  those  seven  wonders  of  the  world  there  is  nothing  so  \ery 
wonderful  now."  There  can  be  no  objection  on  my  part  to  allow  that 
eclipses  were  pretty  nmrveilous  transactions  as  long  as  they  occurred 
in  consequence  of  a  bilious  dragon  needing  a  pilt,  and  bolting  the  sun 
to  correct  digestion ;  but  ever  since  dragons  have  adopted  a  differ- 
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cnt  treatment,  and  abandoned  the  solar  bolus,  this  phenomenon  hag 
Biubsitlud  into  one  of  common-place  pretension.  The  age  of  wonders, 
like  tlie  New  Marriage-act,  has  passed. 

But  one  wonder — single,  solitary,  omnipotent — oppresses  me.  It 
is,  that  mankind,  from  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  true  greatness,  lay 
themselves  open  to  perpetual  insult, — nay,  court  it.  Do  we  not  lie 
down  patiently  as  lambs,  and  bear  impertinent  biographies  to  be 
thrust  before  our  eyes  of  persons  who  are  facetiously  termed  great  f 
Great !  implying,  in  a  paltry  and  indifferently  disguised  innuendo, 
that  you,  the  reader,  are  of  course  sraall, — stunted,  as  it  were,  in  intel- 
lectual growth, — an  under-shrub, — a  dwarf  specimen.  Without  being 
in  any  way  consulted  in  a  matter,  or  examined,  or  probed,  to  see 
what  stuff  may  be  in  you,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  world  has 
already  made  its  odious  comparisons  between  your  unobtrusive  self 
and  its  GREAT  MAN  ;  and  that,  with  the  promptness  of  a  police  ma- 
gistrate, it  has  summarily  decided  against  you;  that  you,  witliout 
knowing  it,  have  been  weighed  in  the  scales  and  found  wanting  ; 
have  flown  upwards  as  a  feather,  have  kicked  the  beam,  have  moved 
lighter  than  a  balloon  textured  of  gossamer  and  inflated  with  rarefied 
essence  of  hydrogen  :  a  very  pretty  and  gratifying  assumption  1 

Our  primitive  lessons  in  emulation  generally  consist,  in  great  part, 
in  a  series  of  these  insults. 

The  chubby  little  fellow,  bribed  to  undergo  the  advantages  of 
scholarship  by  tardy  permission  to  harass  his  young  nether  limbs 
with  trousers,  usually  of  nankeen,  finds  himself  immediately  exhorted 
to  strive,  in  order  tliat  in  time  he  may  become  a  great  man.  He 
images  the  vague  outline  of  a  human  mammoth,  and  sits  down  with 
scanty  hope  of  modelling  himself  accordingly.  In  tiie  pride  and 
pomp  of  baby  ambition  he  yearns  to  rival  in  stature  and  girtli  the  sons 
of  Amalek.  He  is  small,  and  perfectly  conscious  that  he  is  so;  but 
frets  to  exchange  h\»  little  pulpy  fingers  for  a  sinewy  fist  tliat  can 
shake  a  weaver's  beam  :  he  meditates  upon  great  men  as  pumpkins, 
compared  with  which  he  is  but  a  gooseberry.  He  is  not  taught,  by 
way  of  softening  the  injury  done  him  by  an  unnecessary  contrast, 
that  the  one  may  be  full  of  sweetness  as  the  other  of  insipidity. 

He  waxes  in  years  and  amplitude  :  still  hears  he  of  that  obtrusive 
department  in  natural  history,  the  obbat  men.  He  thinks  not  of 
them  as  before ;  he  no  longer  deems  their  greatness  to  consist  in 
the  mere  admeasurement  uf  their  cubic  contents,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
young  innocence,  when  an  extensive  pudding  would,  in  his  ceremo- 
uial,  have  taken  precedence  of  name  and  fame.  He  now  understands, 
and,  by  understanding,  suffers  the  more  acutely  under  the  imperti- 
nence. If  acts  of  valour  and  command,  or  of  senatorial  display, — if* 
tyranny  over  empires,  or  mighty  influence  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  successive  generations, — if  literary  renown  or  public  beticfactiun 
constitute  greatness,  he  is  himself  of  most  diminutive  dimcnnions.  He 
knows  it.  He  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  of  denying  it.  He  has 
enjoyed  no  scope  for  being  otherwise.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  would  at  once  have  admitted  it.  He  needs  not  to  ha«r  it 
perpetually  pushed  into  his  fiice,  and  thrust  before  his  eyes  to  glare 
at  him.  the  pauper  feels  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  wt-althy  ones  of 
the  eurtli.  without  being  reintndtxi  at  every  infttunt  of  the  inruriont* 
circumstance  by  ^ome  rich  buliionisl  bhuking  his  i>ockct6  that  the 
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wretch  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  gold  jingling.  His  memory  requires 
not  to  be  so  jogged  on  the  Bubject.  He  recognises  ihe  truth  of  bis 
meagre  estate,  and  derives  not  a  wliit  of  pleasure  from  such  external 
corroboration.  It  is  an  insult ;  and  any  raciness  or  merit  of  originality 
in  it  is  altogether  lost  upon  him.     The  wit  is  purely  thrown  a  way. 

How  tares  the  boy  when,  like  his  primal  sire,  *'  he  stands  erect  a 
man  ?*'  and  in  what  spirit  does  he  study  the  philosophy  of  "  great- 
ness?" He  may  bethink  him  of  the  false  fruiterer's  melon,  how  it 
lay  on  the  stall,  its  sunny  side  laughing  and  coquetting  with  the  eye 
of  the  wayfarer, — its  rottenness  and  unsavoury  portion  in  retirement 
and  unseen  below.  He  discovers  that  the  "^^  great"  are  gigantic  in 
one  line»  but  that  "  the  line  upon  line "  is  not  their  predicate ;  in 
some  matters  they  may  perchance  be  far  smaller  than  tlieir  neighbours. 
He  is  no  longer  the  boy  without  experience  of  others,  or  the  child 
who  interprets  literally;  he  meaeures  not  the  monsters  by  his  own 
standard;  he  endeavours  not  to  poise  them  by  his  own  weight, — 
with  his  own  girth  to  buckle  their  circumference:  his  acquaintance 
serve  bia  turn ;  society  establishes  and  confirms  his  experience, 
that  an  average  sprinkling  of  inherent  "greatness  "  may  be  detected 
in  all,  though  the  world  hath  not  cared  to  trumpet  it. 

It  becomes  of  difficult  endurance  to  see  our  intimates  thrust,  as 
it  were,  on  one  side,^ — morally  cast  into  the  mire, — their  qualities 
trampled  as  by  heels.  It  mars  our  equabibty  to  find  our  friends  in 
inteltectual,  philosophical,)  or  worldly  utility  insinuated  as  no  better 
than  they  should  be, — to  hear  them  classed  as  of  the  herd,  essen- 
tially and  merely  gregarious, — vague  portions  of  an  unmerttorious 
whole, — negative  existences,  positive  only  in  combination, — cyphers 
without  value,  that  multiply  but  by  relative  position.  Whereas  in 
our  young  days  we  felt  personally  insulted  by  contrast  with  your 
"great  men,"  in  maturity  we  resent  the  impertinence  as  otfered  to 
our  friends ;  for  in  our  friends  we  can  trace  a  *'  greatness,"  although 
the  thing  may  not  have  been  blazoned.  Even  in  a  man's  household 
shall  he  see  greatnessj  though  it  be  obscure ;  and  he  shall  discover 
that,  whilst  it  is  true  that  no  man  is  "  great  to  his  valet,"  the  com- 
fortable conundrum  is  equally  demonstrable,  that  all  are  great. 
Your  groom  shall  indite  you  verses  that  shall  stir  the  hearts  and 
haunt  the  dreams  of  your  village  maidens — will  they  compare  Homer 
to  htm  ?— and  your  cook-maid  shall  be  no  small  domestic  oracle  on 
the  unfathomable  mj'sleries  of  phrenology^ — what  cares  she  for  Combe 
and  Spurzheim?  Who  lives,  while  yet  his  father  lives,  that  does  not 
hear  the  old  man  "  great  "  in  prophecy  on  the  coming  '•  crisis,"  and 
ricli  and  ponderous  upon  the  currency  question  ?  Who,  in  the  book 
of  the  generations  of  his  family,  might  not  inscribe  the  name  of  some 
brother,  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  great  amongst  his  playmates  ;  or  a 
sister,  whose  attire  has  given  tone  for  a  season  to  an  emulous  neigh- 
bourhood ?  And  then,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who  possesses  not 
"  great  "  uncles,  who  during  the  war  have  swayed,  although  unknown, 
victories  by  their  strategy  or  disciplined  obedience ;  or,  in  more 
peaceful  triumph,  have  mightily  influenced  the  election  of  a  candidate 
by  the  despotism  of  their  oratory?  Of  aunts — maiden  ones — it  reeds 
not  to  speak.  They  are  of  the  fortunate  who  require  not  greatness 
to  be  "thrust  upon  tliem."     Of  them  it  is  safely  assumed,  that  they 
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are  "  born  great"  prospectively.  This  privilege,  however,  is  guaran- 
teed to  the  "  maiden"  only ;  for  marriage  absorbs  the  bride  into 
unity  witli  her  combined-separate — and  "  the  crown  of  a  good  wife 
js  her  husband." 

Your  village  oracle,  seated  on  his  thnone — the  old  oaken  bench 
under  the  village  elm-tree,  after  his  weekly  labours,  on  the  Saturday 
night  embalming  his  tongue  in  the  aroma  of  the  fragrant  weed,  and 
bribing  his  lips  into  complacent  humour  by  sips  froni  the  chirping  old 
October,  is  truly  (jreat.  He  is  surrounded  by  listeners  who  love  to 
pay  homage  to  his  power.  Whilst  he  whiffs,  they  consult  him  on 
great  interests, — it  may  be  respecting  the  destiny  of  nations,  or  the 
desolating  march  of  hoatife  armies, — it  may  be  on  the  devastations  of 
the  turnip-fly.  He  lays  Ixis  pipe  aside  ;  his  words  issue,  like  the  syl- 
lables of  the  Pythoness,  in  the  midst  of  fragrant  fumes.  They  fix  at 
once  the  unsettled, — they  establish  tlie  doubtful, — they  convict  the 
speculative. 

On  points  of  international  law,  Puffendorf  and  Grotius  would 
shrink  into  nut-shells  before  him ;  they  would  discover  their  little- 
nesa :  yet  some  deem  tftem  great  I 

Bilious  disputants  may  deny  that  any  can  be  great  whom  the  world 
has  not  thought  fit  to  canonise.  "Indeed!"  do  I  repi}',  with  the 
sarcastic  smile  of  superiority  with  which  it  is  customary  to  spill  the 
arguments  of  men  of  straw  whom  controversialists  set  up  for  the  sake 
of  knocking  down  again — *•  Indeed  !  Were  the  Andes  a  whit  smaller 
before  their  exact  height  was  proclaimed  to  the  same  arrogant  world  ? 
Was  not  the  moon  as  great  a  ball  in  the  days  when  the  world  es- 
teemed it  a  green  cheese,  as  it  is  now,  when  men  are  acquainted  with 
its  diameter  ?  " 

**  Ay,"  may  reply  iny  subtle  disputant ;  "  but  these  are  phy- 
sical facts^  independent  of  opinion :  mcntaU  moral,  social  greatness, 
arc  widely  different.  They  have  no  altitude  subject  to  trigonometri- 
cal survey  by  an  ordnance-board,  like  the  Andes ;  they  admit  not  of 
parallax,  like  the  planets.  Master  Frtdolin,  your  illustrations  are  no 
more  worth  than  the  kernel  of  a  vicious  nut." 

**  What  I  "  I  answer,  "  you  want  a  metaphysical  instance,  do  you? 
Physics  are  too  coarse.  Well,  sir,  *  Magna  est  Veritas — Truth  is 
great)' — that  is  to  say,  your  canoniser  the  tfwM  say  so.  Now,  pray, 
what  does  the  world,  much  more  a  man  of  straw,  know  about  truth  ? 
Confessedly  less  than  it  knows  about  my  groom,  who  is  great  in 
poetry, — my  cook-maid,  who  is  great  in  phrenology, — my  father,  who 
w  great  on  those  hobgoblins  the  coming  crises  ;  and,  let  me  say,  ama- 
zingly less  than  it  knows,  or  will  know,  of  my  aunt  Jemima,  who  was 
greai  in  political  economy  ;  let  alone  our  village  oracle,  who  is  re- 
garded, pipe  and  all,  as  great  by  a  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  itKirld  than  can  boast  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  abstract 
verity. 

"  And  now,  man  of  straw  I  a  word  in  your  ear  : — unless  you  are 
dull  in  grain,  melhinks  you  will  admit  yourself  answered." 

No  fallacy  is  more  palpable  when  examined,  and,  consequently, 
none  is  more  preposterous,  than  that  of  connecting  oueatness  with 
the  world's  applause;  yet  for  this,  men  fume  and  fret,  struggle  and 
strive,  elbow  their  neighbours,  and  tread  on  their  own  bunnions,  tor- 
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getting  that  they  might  be  quite  as  ffreat  if  they  wouhl  only  be  quiet; 
nay,  that  their  chance  of  being  so,  witliout  exertion,  lies,  according 
fto  Shakspeare's  nice  and  accurate  calculation,  in  the  very  comfort- 
able proportion  of  two  to  one  in  their  favour.  Two  great  men  out 
of  every  three,  find  themeelves  so,  without  the  least  trouble  on  their 
own/  parts.  Tl)ey  are  born  so,  or  their  greatness  "  is  thrust  upon 
» them."  They  have  nothing  to  do  in  life  but  to  button  in  the  morn- 
ings unbutton  at  night,  sip.  masticate,  and  sleep,  if  their  conscience 
and  digestion  will  permit :  they  find  themselves  not  a  whit  less  great. 
The  third  alone — the  "  odd  one" — ac<|uires  greatness;  and  *'  odd" 
enough  it  is,  to  discover  a  sample  of  this  meagre  class. 

Hut  the  case  may  be  settled  to  mathematical  certainty.  Statistical 
inquirers — men,  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  are  the  bills  of  mortality 
—  have  discovered  that  a  tenth  part  of  all  men  born  into  the  world 
die  and  are  buried  before  one  brief  year  has  iiassed.  Il  follows,  there- 
fore, as  a  corollary,  that  of  those  "born  great"  a  great  proportion  die 
ffreat  when  extremely  little.  Their  nurses  see  one  tenth  of  all  "  the 
great  men "  born,  fade  and  expire,  hydrocephalic  or  rickety,  ere 
their  tendencies  and  tastes  have  toddled  beyond  the  pap-boat.  What 
does  the  world  know  about  this  evanescent  tenth  ?  What  does  man- 
kind trouble  about  the  grave  offence  of  the  sepulchre  in  seizing 
and  gobbling  up  annually  these  great  and  small  tithes?  What  say 
they  against  its  appropriating  clause?  Why,  the  world  is  clearly 
ignorant  of  the  departed  great  ones, — the  buried  little  ones  :  yet  their 
greatness  is  indisputable. 

The  true  philosophy  of  the  matter,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  mat- 
ters herein  set  forth;  and,  in  her  latter  days,  my  aunt  Jemima  ac- 
knowledged it,  for  she  felt  it.  There  were  no  great  women  when  she 
was  youthful;  but  she  lived  to  perceive  greatness  come  upon  her.  It 
was  not  thrust — it  was  inherent;  but  tt  look  time  and  acted  leisurely 
in  developing  itself.  It  was  not  a  creation  or  an  acquisition,  but  a 
developement,  an  exudation  of  that  which  would  out, — nol&ns  voiens. 

The  real  truth  is  this,— ^//  under  circumstances  are  great,  although 
?ew  are  aware  that  they  are  so.  Celebrity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair;  it  may  proclaim  the  fact,  but  docs  not  constitute  it; — as  will 
hereafter  be  shown  in  the  instance  of  my  aunt  Jemima. 

F.  Hauiuson  Rankin. 
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vafl  once  a  magic  in  the  name — a  music 
sound,  *'  Paris!"  how  often  said  I  to  myself  when  in  another  quarter 
of  the  globe,  **  Yee,  I  will  one  day  visit  thee — ivill  revive  the  memo- 
ry of  the  great  events  of  which  thou  hast  been  the  arena — thy  Fronde 
— the  League — the  Revolution — the  Cent  Jours — the  history  of  thy 
chivalrous  Fran^'ois — thy  noble-minded  Henri — tlie  Grand  Monarque 
-=the  witty  and  profligate  Regent — thy  unfortunate  Louis,  and  still 
more  pitiable  Empereur; — and  then,  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre — the 
Museum  of  the  Luxembourg^ — Versailles — St.  Cloud^ — the  Tuileries  1" 
My  dream  was  about  to  be  realised. 

I  was  then  in  my  twenty-fifth  year.  I  had  health — a  sufficiency  of 
the  goods  of  fortune  to  purchase  the  enjoyment  of  the  moderate  plea- 
sures of  life.  My  person  and  manners  were  agreeable ;  my  acquire- 
ments greater  than  those  of  most  of  my  college  contemporaries  ;  and 
the  fine  arts  were  "  my  passion  and  my  enjoyment."  All  these  ad- 
vantages, with  a  pardonable  egotism,  1  had  been  canvassing  during 
my  solitary  journey  (solitary  ?  no,  my  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
most  enchanting  reveries — the  most  intoxicating  visions)  from  which 
I  was  only  awakened  at  the  harrier  of  Montmartre.  How  my  heart 
beat  with  delight  as,  from  the  eminence  that  overlooks  the  city,  I  be- 
held its  spires,  and  domes,  and  houses,  huddled  in  the  vaporous  gloom 
of  an  evening  in  May !  The  day  had  been  a  glorious  one ;  the  air 
breathed  balm.  My  caleche  was  open  ;  and  four  posters  whirled  nie 
rapidly  through  the  Boulevards,  and  entered  the  gateway  of  the 
Hotel  des  Princes  in  the  Hue  Richelieu.  This  street  was,  as  all  who 
arc  acquajivted  with  it,  know,  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  fashion, — 
the  life  and  motion  of  Paris,  and  ot^  the  foreigners  who  then  flocked 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  (for  it  was  the  third  year  of  the  Resto- 
ration,) and  had  caught  some  of  the  volatile  spirit  of  its  mercurial 
people. 

Times  and  dynasties  change.  Politics,  that  many-headed  monster, 
now  reigns  supreme.  Instead  of  the  goddess  Pleasure, — at  whose 
shrine  all  sacrificed, — they  have  set  up  the  Gorgon  of  parties.  The 
army  is  no  "  t-tat"— the  church  is  no  "  etat,"  It  is  become  a  city  of 
national  guards — reviewed  by  a  king,  with  his  three  sons, — a  family 
marked  for  assassination.  There  is  no  court — no  ancicnne  noblesse. 
Everywhere  distress  and  misery,  hate  and  calumny,  persecution  and 
imprisonment,  ruin,  the  grippe,  and  bankruptcy.  Such  is  a  picture  of 
the  Paris  of  lti37. 

But  I  was  Id  the  Rue  Richelieu— the  great  artery  of  the  life's 
blood  of  Paris.  From  it,  as  from  a  floodgate,  rushed  along  in  conflict- 
ing eddies,  sweeping  like  a  torrent,  a  crowd  in  quest  of  pleasure. 
Some  were  hurrying  to  the  gaming-houses  ;  some  aux-  ItalintJS,  to  the 
Arabigu,  or  the  Varietes,  and  the  different  theatres;  others  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  in  its  magic  circle  comprehends  all  that  vice 
or  luxury  can  invent  to  seduce  the  imagination  or  gratify  the  sense; 
then  to  Tortoni's,  or  the  innumerable  cates,  there  to  enjoy  the  al 
fresco  of  the  Boulevards  Italiens  seated  under  the  trees,  or  to  mingle 
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with  the  multitude,  chatting,  laughing,  or  whispering  m  deJigbted 
cars  under  the  welMighteU  avenue  of  elms  that  had  just  put  6«^ 
their  young  leaves.  I  made  one  of  the  throng,  and  would  that  ArmA 
Paris  had  hud  no  worse  enchantments — no  more  seductive  pleasures. 
Alas  I  what  have  I  now  to  do  with  them? — they  have  lost  their 
charm.     My  hair  is  grey, — my  heart  is  withered  \ 

But  I  anticipate. 

What  do  the  phrenologists  mean,  by  not  having  assigned  io  their 
chart  o\^  the  skull  a  place  for  play  ?  GqU,  during  his  long  practice  io 
Paris,  might  surely  have  discovered  it;  for,  of  all  people,  the  Parisian* 
have  this  passion  the  most  strongly  developed,  tt  is  common,  indeed, 
to  the  most  savage,  as  well  as  the  most  civilised  nations  ;  for  I  have 
seen  the  Hindu  strip  himself  naked,,  and  bet  at  chukra  the  last  rag  ia 
his  possession  ;  the  African  stakes  his  wife  and  children  ;  but  our 
neighbours  may  plunge  their  families,  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, in  misery  and  destitution.  The  pauper  sells  his  only  bed  :  the 
cradle  of  his  child.  The  manufacturer  takes  to  the  Mont  de  Piete  his 
tools ;  steals  those  of  his  employers.  The  diplomatist  and  the  tigu- 
rante,  the  financier  and  the  mendicant,  all  fall  down  before  one  idol— - 
a  Moloch  worse  than  that  of  the  Valley  of  Gehenna— a  monster  with- 
out pity  or  remorse,  who  delights  in  the  tears,  and  groans,  and  gnash- 
ings  of  teeth  of  his  votaries,  nor  quits  his  prey  till  he  tracks  them  to 
the  Morgue — name  of  horrid  sound  I  and  yet,  the  last  refuge  and 
gole  resting-place  of  his  infatuated  victims. 

How  easy  it  is  to  moralise  I  I  should  like  to  know  if  I  always  had 
this  infernal  bias,  or  if  it  was  engrafted  in  me,  or  wliether  I  was 
seized  at  that  tinre  with  the  general  epidemy,  taking  the  infection, 
like  the  cholera,  from  those  about  me,  or  from  the  air  which  I  was  re-_ 
spiring;  Oh,  worse  than  wind-walking  pestilence  is  play  !  It  has  l 
subtle  poison,  and  more  kinds  of  death  ;  no,  not  death  I  for,  /  live, —  ' 
if  dying  from  day  to  day  can  be  called  life. 

The  first  weeks  of  my  sejour  passed  like  days,  nay  hours :  but  I  did 
not  confine  myself  to  Paris  itself.  Few  foreigners,  or  even  natives, 
know  the  beauty  of  the  environs.  These  were  the  scenes  of  my 
rides  by  day.  In  the  evening  I  assisted  at  some  French  rhutum, 
y  or  mixed  in  the  soirees  of  our  own  country ;  trequented  the  Opera:j 
Italienne,  where  not  a  note  is  lost;  and  such  notes! — For  Pasta 
was  the  prima  donna.  Being  "  un  peu  friand,"  I  frequently 
dined  at  the  Rocher  de  Concal.  I  mention  that  restaurant  because 
I  have  reason  to  remember  it.  The  Rocher  de  Concal  boasts  none  of 
the  magnificence  of  Very's,  or  BeauviJliers.  The  entrance  is  encum- 
bered with  the  shells  of  the  /utitrcs  d'Ostewie,  the  most  delicious  of 
oysters.  The  rooms  are  not  much  larger  than  boxes  at  the  opera« 
but  they  enclose  a  world  of  fun.  The  rustling  of  silk  is  often  heard 
there,  and  one  meets  in  the  narrow  passages  veiled  forms  hastening 
to  some  mysterious  rendezvous. 

It  was  here  that  1  became  acquainted  with  the  Prince  M .  His 

was  a  fatal  initial ;  and  might  have  reminded  me  of  what  he  proi'ed  to 

be, — my  Mephistophiles  I     M was  one  of  those    princes    that 

*^ fmirmiUeut"  in  at)  the  capitals  of  Europe.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  His  figure  was  tall,  slight,  and  emaciated,  and  corre- 
sponded with  his  countenance,  that  was  of  a  paleness  approaching  to 
marble,  and  might  be  said  to  have  no  expression,  so  complete  ft 
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mastery  had  he  obtained  over  his  feehngrs.  His  equipage  had  no- 
thing al  first  sight  remarkable.  The  cabriolet  was  of  a  sombre  colour, 
and  the  harness  without  ornaments;  but  the  horse  was  not  to  be 
matched  for  beauty  and  power.  His  dress  seemed  equally  plain  ; 
but,  on  closer  inspection,  you  discovered  it  was  of  a  studied  elegance, 
the  colours  being  so  well  matched  that  the  eye  had  nothing  parti- 
cular on  whicli  to  rest.  He  never  wm  known  to  laugh,  and  seldom 
smiled ;  he  was  rather  cold,  though  not  forbidding  in  hi§  manners, 
and  perfectly  indilirerent  whether  be  amused  or  not.  He  never  spoke 
of  the  politics  of  the  day,  of  his  domains,  of  bis  stud  or  family,— 
much  less  of  himself,  his  exploits,  or  his  adventures.  He  never  made 
an  observation  that  was  worthy  of  being  repeated,  yet  never  said  a 
foolish  thing.  With  the  sex  he  was  a  great  favourite,  for  be  perfectly 
understood  the  science  of  flattery  ;  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  tact  that 
he  put  it  in  requisition.  His  address  was  perfect:  he  spoke  French, 
and  indeed  several  languages,  with  that  admirable  choice  of  phrase 
for  which  the  Russians  are  remarkable.  The  sole  occupation  of  his 
life  was  play  ;  and  to  win  or  lose  seemed  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  him,  whatever  the  stake. 

There  was  also  of  the  party  that  day  another  foreigner,  Baron 
A — — ,  who  had  been  a  Jew.  He  was  his  cwufKUfnon  de  voyoffe. 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  not  more  inseparable.  This  ai/er  ego  was  a 
little  man,  with  a  grey  eye  of  singular  archness,  and  a  light  mustache, 
as  most  Germans  have.  His  whole  fortune  consisted  of  five  hundred 
louis,  which  he  carried  about  with  him; — an  excellent  nest-egg;  for 
be  contrived  to  double  annually  this  poor  capital.  One  year  be  was 
at  Rome,  another  at  Florence,  a  third  at  Vienna — no;  there  he  was 
too  well  known.  A  gambler,  like  a  prophet,  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country,  The  last  spring  be  had  passed  in  London,  where,  of  course, 
he  had  the  entree  at  Almack's,  and  now  opened  the  campaign  under 
the  most  promising  auspices  at  Paris.  The  baron  was  a  sort  of  lion's- 
provider — the  pilot-lisb  of  the  shark. 

We  separated  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  afterwards  met  my  new 
friemh  at  an  hotel  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Honore,  where  there  was,  as 
usual,  an  ecarte-table.  Ecart6  was  then  all  the  rage ;  though,  like 
our  all-fours,  it  had  originally  been  the  game  of  the  peup/e,  or  rather 
in  Paris  of  the  hqtinis.  It  is  a  game  uniting  skill  and  chance :  but  it  is 
a  game  of  countenance :  a  game,  also,  in  which  the  cards  played  with, 
being  fewer  in  number  than  at  whist,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  scratch 
an  important  one,  so  as  to  know  in  time  of  need  where  to  fmd  it,  or 
to  s(tuter  k  coup.  That  evening,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  induced  to 
take  a  hand,  and,  in  my  innocence  of  such  manoeuvres,  wondered  that 
my  opponent  turned  up  the  king  so  much  of\ener  than  myself.  In 
time  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  discovered  that  other  trickeries 
were  practicable.  For  instance,  one  morning,  nf^er  a  ball  given  by  an 
English  lady,  there  were  found  rolled  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
two  queens  and  a  knave ;  and,  on  examining  the  ^cart6  packs,  these 
were  missing, — had  literally  been  discarded, — a  circumstance  which 
rendered  the  success  of  two  officers  of  the  garde  du  carps,  who  cleaned 
out  the  party,  by  no  means  problematical.  But  I  was  '"^vv  initiated: 
and  a  witty  writer  says, 

"  That  where  that  pestilence,  pUy,  once  leaves  a  U^nt, 

It  saps  the  bone,  and  pierces  to  the  laarrow, 

And  then  'tis  easier  to  extract  an  arrow." 
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How  willing  we  all  arc  to  put  ofTthe  evil  moment:  to  string  anec- 
dote on  anecdote,  and  weave  parenthesis  in  parenthesis,  rather  than  t 
come   to  the  point  I     Does  it  not  remind   us  of  the   tricks  of  the' 
wrestler  to  avoid  the  grasp  of  his  more  povierful  antagonist?      But  it 
must  come:  bo  let  me  proceed  with  ray  confession. 

As  I  was  leaving  tlie  room,  the  prince  came  up  to  me  and  said,, 
"  Deraain  voulez-vous,  Monsieur,  etre  dcs  nolres? — There  is  a  dinner' 
at  the  saloTi,  and  I  will  take  you  with  me  as  my  *  umbra/  and  present 
you  to  the  Marquis ."     In  an  evil  hour  I  consented. 

The  nmisoHs  de  jeti  at  Paris  are  farmed  by  a  society,  who  purchase! 
of  the  povernment  the  privilege  of  opening  a  certain  limited  number  j 
— if  I  remember  right,  five.  In  order  to  prevent  unfair  play,  a  etofit- j 
mis  of  the  police  is  in  daily  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  packs  of  I 
cards,  and  they  are  lodged  in  the  office  every  night.  So  far  so  good. 
But  the  advantages  in  favour  of  the  bank  are  so  great,  that  after  the 
payment  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the  revenue, 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  hotels,  cashters>  croupiers,  lackeys, 
&c.  &c.  the  f/55ocie*  divide  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  At  the  head  of 
these  establishments  is  the  salon  des  eirmtgers.  The  prime  minister, 
or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  then  the  Marquis  de  L — — .  He 
was  the  last  of  the  aisles  de  pigeon,  which  he  wore  bien  poudrees.  He 
had  been  an  emiffre,  and,  like  many  of  them,  had  passed  twenty  years 
in  England  without  knowing  a  word  of  the  language.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  an  ease  of  manner  and  a  politeness,  though  rather  exag- 
gerated, of  the  vieilie  mur.  Soon  after  my  introduction  to  him  he  lost 
his  appointment*  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  cashier,  bj/  some 
mistake^  nightly  gave  him  fifty  napoleons  in  exchange  for  a  billet  of 
five  hundred  francs.  By  the  by,  the  office  of  president  of  the  saiofi 
was  in  considerable  request,  and  was  afterwards  tilled  by  a  general 
officer  who  had  once  been  in  the  English  service. 

It  was  one  of  the  dinners  that  were  given  three  times  o-week.  We 
passed  through  a  range  of  servants  in  splendid  liveries,  to  the  salon  d 
ntangeVi  where  1  found  sixty  guests,  consisting,  not  only  of  the  fo- 
reigners most  distinguished  iov  rank,  fortune,  and  consideration,  but 
pairs  de  France^  depittts  of  all  parties, —  in  foct,  the  elite  of  Paris. 
Before  each  was  placed  a  carie.  It  was  not  one  of  your  English  bills 
of  fare,  with  vi?,  pints  de  resislance ;  but  earth,  air,  and  ocean  had  been 
ransacked,  and  all  the  skill  of  the  most  consummate  artistes  employed 
to  furnish  out  the  table.  Every  sort  of  wtne  circulated  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  but,  when  1  looked  around  me,  I  saw  no  hilarity  in  this 
assembly.  The  viands  seemed  to  pall  upon  the  taste,  tlie  goblet 
passed  unquaffed.  Gambling  is  the  most  selfish  of  vices:  it  admits 
of  no  society ;  every  one  seemed  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts  even  to  address  his  neiglibour.  Was  I  happy  myself?  No. 
The  soul  instinctively  seems  to  foresee  all  the  miseries  that  originate 
from  a  single  false  step,  inspiring  us  with  certain  vague  apprehen- 
sions that  with  a  vain  casuistry  we  endeavour  to  dissipate.  In  fact, 
I  never  enjoyed  a  dinner  less ;  and  was  as  pleased  at  its  termination 
as  most  of  the  party  were  anxious  for  the  real  object  of  the  meeting 
— le  ctrtnnic/icet/tvnt  de  l<t^ftn,  ou  la  Jin  du  coymneucenient — lejetu 

The  hotel  where  we  had  assembled  was  of  the  time  oi'  Louis  the 
Fitleentli,  and  had  belonged  to  one  of  his  numerous  mistresses;  the 
taste,  however,  of  his  predecessor  reigned  there.     In  front  was  a 
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cour  tThtmneWy  large  enough  to  drown  the  rattle  of  carriages  and 
noise  tVorn  without;  and  behind  was  a  garden  laid  out  in  tlie  EnglLsh 
style,  and  full  of  odoriferous  shrubs,  then  in  full  bloom,  particularly 
the  lilac,  the  laburimtn,  ajul  the  red-thorn,  that  wafted  their  perfume 
through  the  unfolded  doors,  whilst  at  intervals  was  heard  the  plashing 
of  a  fountain.  The  three  principal  rooms,  two  of  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  rouge  et  noir  and  French  hazard,  were  in  shape  octagonal ; 
the  compartments,  which  were  fantastically  chased,  and  rich  in  gilding, 
served  as  a  frame-work  to  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Watteau,  and 
probably  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  pupils.  The  ceilings  were  similar 
in  taste,  and  described  some  exploits  of  Jupiter*  whose  representative 
was  the  monarch  himself,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
only  light  in  each  of  these  apartments,  proceeded  from  a  lamp  shaded 
by  green  silk,  that  diifused  its  mellow  and  soflened  rays  around,  and 
threw  a  brilliant  and  dazzling  effulgence  on  the  table-  Along  the 
centre  were  ranged  the  dealers  and  bankers;  and  before  them  heaps 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  inJktM  de  Ininc,  and  red  and  white  counters, 
their  representatives.  On  both  sides  were  tlie  players  ;  and  the  broad 
glare,  shadowless  and  impending,  displayed  their  features.  Many  of 
them  were  known  to  me  by  name.  There  was,  with  his  noble  and 
portly  figure  and  countenance,  much  resembling  the  busts  of  Charles 

Fox,  the  late  Earl  of  T ,  who  with  perfect  mng-frmd  lost  his 

twenty>Rve  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  thought  the  only  use  of 
money  was  to  buy  pieces  of  ivory  marked  with  numbers  on  them,  and 
that  the  next  pleasure  in  life  to  winning,  was  to  lose.     To  his  right 

was  B H ,  with  his  handsome  profile,  Hyperion  locks,  and 

unmeaning  red*and-white  face,  incapable  of  an  expression  either  of 

joy  or  chagrin :  Lord  M ,  who  went  by  the  sobriquet  of  P^re  la 

Chaise;  S >  bent  double  with  care,  and  wrinkled  with  premature 

old  Qge ;  the  young  and  emaciated  Lord  Y ,  the  only  one  of  his 

family  who  resembles  his  father,  and  inheriting  from  him  the  same 
propensity  ;  and  by  his  side  Benjamin  Constant,  whose  ardent  spirit, 
like  the  volcano  under  Vesuvius,  was  for  ever  breaking  out  in  the 
excitement  of  love,  or  politics,  or  play;  his  hair  was  grey,  as  if 
scorched  by  the  working  of  his  brain ;  his  frame  consumed  as  by  an 
inward  tire ;  his  cheek  bloodless  as  that  of  a  corpse,  for  which,  but  for 
his  eye,  he  might  have  been  taken  ;— there  was  a  desolatcncss  in  ^^exy 
trait  of  his  countenance,  and  a  nervous  sensibility  accompanied  every 
cast  of  the  die  that  it  was  painful  to  witness.     These  were  some  of 

the  ctritts  party.     The  Prince  M was  not  among  them  :  he  had 

found  more  attractive  metal — was  closeted  in  a  cabinet  at  i-carte. 

For  some  hours  I  looked  on,  as  an  indifferent  spectator.  I  had 
come  fortified  by  a  long  colloquy  held  with  myself,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  determination  not  to  be  duped.  1  had  had  too  much 
experience  of  the  world  to  fall  into  the  snare — I  had  resisted  many 
worse  temptations — I  knew  too  well  the  chances  to  risk  even  the  few 
napoleons  cautiously  put  into  my  purse.  "  Facilis  descensus  Averni," 
says  the  poet.  Insensibly  I  took  an  interest  in  the  game.  I  flattered 
my  self-vanity  by  thinking  that  when  such  a  one  threw  in,  I  should 
not  have  been  on  the  contre^  or  should  have  withdrawn  my  money 
before  he  mulfd^ — that  I  should  have  taken  the  odds,  or  betted  them 
differently  from  Lord  This  or  Monsieur  Tel.  In  short,  for  me  tl»e 
veil  of  Isis  was  lifted,  the  mysteries  of  play  revealed.     I  alone  was 
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inspired ;  and  so  for  once  it  wtts  to  prove.  One  of  the  circle  left  his 
Beat,  and  I  filled  up  the  vacancy.  I  sat  writhing  till  ray  turn  came. 
All  had  thrown  out,  and  all  had  backed  the  casters.  1  now  took  the 
box :  by  my  clumsy  way  of  handling  it,  and  shaking  the  dice«  it  was 
perceived  that  I  was  a  tyro.  And  now  the  coiUre  was  covered  witli 
gold  and  notes  :  "  Seven  !"  I  cried  ;  "  eleven  's  the  nick  !*'  1  change 
the  main:  still  my  luck  continued.  In  shorty  I  threw  in  nine  time 
leaving  all  my  winnings  to  accumulate,  and  found  myself  in  possession 
of  twenty-four  thousand  francs.  It  was  now  suggested  to  me  that 
bank  was  only  responsible  for  twelve  thousand.  Twice  more  did 
tempt  Fortune,  and  with  equal  success ;  and  then  handed  over  the  box« 
and  gave  up  my  place  to  a  new  comer ;  and,  without  any  one  seeming 
to  notice  my  departure,  betook  myself  to  my  apartment — but  not  to 
sleep.  I  was  in  a  fever  of  delight ;  visions  more  enchanting  than 
those  of  Eldorado  visited  my  couch.  I  had  found  the  magic  wand, — 
had  gained  the  golden  branch  in  the  jl^neid, — opened  lo  myself  a 
mine  of  wealth, — an  inexhaustible  treasure*  At  daybreak  1  raised 
myself  in  the  bed,  and  counted  it, — arranged  in  heaps  the  glittering 
treasure.  I  had  all  Paris  in  my  hand  I  I  would  have  an  hotel,  I  would 
have  horses,  carriages,  all  that  wealth  could  purchase  should  be  mine. 
That  gold  which  others  sighed  for,  toiled  for,  sinned  for,  was  mine, 
easily  obtained,  and  won  expressly  to  be  spent.  Horace,  when  in  his 
poetic  dream  of  immortality  he  cried  **  Album  motor  in  alitem,"  and 
soared  above  the  beads  of  the  admiring  world,  felt  no  raptures  com- 
pared with  mine. 

My  success  was  soon  blazoned  abroad,  and  my  gains  exaggerated. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  1  had  a  visit  of  congratulation  from  the 
prince.  **  Tliere  is  a  ftte  and  ball  at  Frascati,"  said  he,  on  taking  leave ; 
"you  will  be  there?"  There  was  a  devilish  smile  on  his  face.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him  smile. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  that  temple  of  Circe  was  flooded  with  light, 
and  filled  with  women  and  men  of  alt  ages  : — no,  not  of  alJ,  for  one  of 
the  conditions  of  admission  is,  besides  being  well  dressed,  that  a  per- 
son must  be  of  age.  Le  Jeu  has  no  objection  to  the  gold  of  a  father, 
a  lover,  or  a  husband ;  but  he  disdains  the  pocket-money  of  a  minor. 
He  has  a  great  respect  for  all  the  decencies  of  life:  he  requires  a 
well-filled  purse  and  an  elegant  toilette.  Enter,  ye  rich  and  lively  !— ■ 
come,  and  welcome  1  There  is  sure  lo  be  gold  where  there  are 
women,  and  woman  where  there  is  gold. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  hell,  the  h^uaist  after  a  scrutiny  of  my 
person,  took  my  hat,  and,  by  means  of  an  iron  instrument  attached  to 
a  long  pole,  with  a  practised  dexterity  lifted  it  to  peg  200,  where  it 
ssBum&d  its  place  in  the  well-marshalled  ranks  of  its  comrades.  I 
afterwards  observed  that  it  was  the  only  thing  most  of  the  owners 
carried  away  with  them. 

The  first  room  was  occupied  by  a  roulette  table.  The  grand 
saloon, — of  which  there  is,  or  was,  an  admirable  picture  in  the  Oxford 
Street  Bazaar,  containing  the  well-known  portraits  of  very  many  who 
frequented  it,— is  dedicated  to  r&uffe  ei  twir,  or  tretit£  et  quarantc^  and 
was  encircled  two  or  three  deep  by  a  crowd  of  both  sexes,  all  pre- 
serving a  profound  silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  Messieurs,  faitet 
voire  jeu  I — Lejaf  est  fait  / — Eien  plm  !  of  the  dealer ;  for  the  noise  of 
tile  ratiiers  llut  hod  shovelled  the  gold  uiid  five-franc  pieces  into  a  heap 
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had  ceased,,  and  all  were  breathless!}'  awaiting  the  coup.  The  coup  was 
made:  f/uamnte:  Ei/Uffe  gtiffne.  It  was  then  a  horrid  sight  lo  mark 
the  expression  of  the  different  feelin^g  that  agitated  this  assembly — 
this  Pandfcmoniuni  I  Some  tore  their  hair  from  their  heads  in  hands- 
ful, — some  gnashed  their  teeth  like  the  damned  in  the  i>istine  chapel, 
— others,  their  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  their  sockets*  uttered  hor- 
rid oaths  and  blasphemous  exclamations, — and  one,  who  had  his  hantl 
in  his  breast,  withdrew  it,  dyed  in  blood,  withuut  being  sensible  of  the 
wounds  his  nails  had  inflicted  I  But,  as  if  this  spectacle  of  tortured 
and  degraded  humanity  were  not  enough,  it  wag  still  nnore  appalling 
to  observe  the  countenances  of  the  women,  who  had  staked  their  last 
louis  on  the  turn  of  the  card !  Their  splendid  dresses,  their  silks  and 
gauze,  their  cachemires  de  F/nde,  that  glitter  of  gold  and  gems,  their 
necklaces  of  pearl,  and  ear-rings  of  diamond,  —  all  that  server  to 
heighten  and  embellish  beauty,  by  a  horrid  contrast  only  gave  them 
a  greater  deformity,  reminding  us  of  Pauline  Borghese  on  her  death- 
bed daubing  her  cadaverous  cheeks  with  rouge,  and  tricking  herself 
out  in  the  same  magnificent  costume  she  had  worn  in  the  Tiiileries 
when  she  shone  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Paris;  assuming  in  the 
last  agonies  of  dissolution  the  voluptuous  attitude  she  had  chosen  for 
that  masterpiece  of  art,  that  wonderful  creation  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  sculptors,  Canova. 

Oh  !  that  these  Phrynes  could  at  that  moment  have  seen  in  the 
mirrors  that  on  all  sides  reflected  them,  their  hollow  eyes — their  violet 
lips  — their  livid  cheeks  I  The  snakes  of  Leonardo's  Medusa  would 
have  made  them  perfect.  No ;  they  had  no  eyes  or  cars  but  for  that 
hideous  old  Sultan  whose  seraglio  they  had  formed, — le  Jeu. 

The  rouge  et  noir  table  being  thus  affreeabitj  filled,  I  sat  down  lo 
roulette,  and  placed  before  me  ray  packet  of  notes;  being  determin- 
ed this  time  to  break  the  bank.  1  turned  some  of  my  billets  into 
gold,  and  begun,  during  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  to 
cover  the  cyphers.  Sixty-two  times  the  original  stake  would  be  good 
interest  for  less  than  as  many  seconds  !  Now  for  my  inspiration — but 
this  time  my  spirit  of  prophecy  had  fled.  There  was  no  prize  for  me. 
The  ball  still  made  its  accustomed  rounds,  and  lost  itself  in  some 
number  where  1  had  no  stake :  now  it  bounded  along,  and  hung  bus* 
pended  like  a  bird  hovering  over  its  nest;  and  then,  just  as  it  was 
about  to  crown  my  wishes,  took  a  new  spring,  and,  with  a  provoking 
coquetry,  lavished  its  favours  on  one  who  iiad  not  courted  them  with 
halfi  |>crhap8  only  the  twentieth  part,  of  the  fervour  I  had  done. 
Sometimes,  as  if  tu  lead  me  on  in  the  pursuit,  she  tantalised  me  by 
hiding  herself  in  the  next  number  lo  that  I  had  chosen  :  and  then,  the 
succeeding  minute  crushed  all  my  hopes,  and  reduced  them  to  no- 
thing, with  some  zero  rouge  or  zero  blanc,  or  the  double  misery  of 
two  zeros. 

I  now  gave  up  the  lottery  of  numbers,  and  betook  myself  to  that  of 
colours.  Still  I  was  no  diviner.  If  I  made  black  my  favourite,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  run  on  red  ;  and  ritx  vtrsa.  I  lost  njy  coolness — my 
temper.  I  doubled  my  stakes — trebled  them.  Slill  the  ratlieru  did 
their  merciless  office :  the  croupier.t  still  with  imperturbable  non- 
chalance swept  into  a  gulph,  from  which  was  no  return,  my  notes  and 
gold.  In  short,  in  ;i  few  hours,  I  was  not  only  stripped  of  all  my  win- 
nings, but  had  borrowed  of  one  of  the  lackeys  three  thousand  frimcs, 
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which  I  was  to  return  the  next  morning,  with  a  premium  of  two  per 
cent.  lie  was  one  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  salon  des  etrctngera,  and 
knew  I  had  the  entire,  and  that  the  loan  was  a  safe  one;  nay^  he 
pressed  me  to  borrow  more  :  but — oht\  jam  satis  ! — I  hurried  to  my 
porter's  lodge,  and  thence  to  my  apartment,  but  in  a  widely  diflerent 
mood  to  that  in  which  I  had  entered  it  the  night  before.  All  tlie 
scenes  q(  wealth  and  riches  that  my  imagination  had  conjured  up 
had  vanished.  I  had  horrid  dreams.  The  curtain  was  withdrawn  ;  it 
showed  me  the  sad  reality  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  ail  that  was 
to  happen. 

The  next  day  I  locked  ray  room-door,  and  held  a  long  dialogue  with 
my  conscience.  I  felt  two  powers  at  work  within  me — two  inclina' 
tions  striving  for  nmaster}' — ^tvvo  persons,  as  it  were,  one  acting  against 
and  in  spite  of  the  other.  I  endeavoured  to  arrai  myself  against  uiy- 
eelf.  It  was  a  violent  struggle  between  the  principles  of  ^ood  and 
evil.  Whether,  like  Hercules,  I  should  have  made  the  same  choice, 
I  know  not;  but  vice  never  wants  for  arguments  or  supporters,  and 
in  the  afternoon  came  an  invitation,  by  one  of  his  emissaries,  from  tl>e 
prince,  to  dine  with  him.  My  foible — the  rock  on  which  I  have  made 
shipwreck — has  been,  that  I  never  could  say,  no.     I  accepted  it. 

Besides  the  ioscparables,  were  present,  on  this  occasion,  a  Prussian 
colonel  and  a  Polish  count.  The  dinner  was  recherc/ie ;  the  dishcf 
having  been  sent  from  different  resiaurants  famous  for  their  cuisine: 
the  ravioli,  for  instance,  from  an  Italian  house,  and  the  amcktfe  Rusat 
from  the  cafe  de  Paris.  The  mock  and  real  champagne  were  well 
iced,  and  the  Chambertin  a  bouquet  of  violets.  I  endeavoured  to  find 
a  Lethe  in  the  glass,  which  circulated  freely,  though  it  only  circu- 
lated ;  for  the  prince,  on  the  plea  of  health,  drank  lemonade,  and  his 
guests,  as  the  Italians  say,  baptised  their  Lafilte  with  water.  Two 
nights  such  as  I  had  passed  did  not  diminish  the  eftcct  of  the  wine; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  play  at  furo,  though  1  knew  nothing  of 
the  game,  I  made  no  objection.  It  was  suggested  that  the  baron  should 
be  banker.  He  had  come  ready  prepared;  opened  his  strong  box, 
and  produced  his  five  hundred  louis.  The  practised  neatness  with 
whicli  he  turned  up  the  cards,  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  and 
correctness  of  his  accounts,  might  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
any  croupier  at  the  salon  ;  certainly  none  of  them  understood  his  me- 
tier better.  I  began  with  very  small  stakes,  which  were  unlimited. 
I  soon,  however,  followed  the  example  of  the  circle,  and  played  higher. 
I  lost.  The  two  strangers  appeared  to  lose  also,  and  retired  at  an 
early  hour. 

I  had  added  one  hundred  louis  to  the  baron's  capital.    Whilst  I  was 

in  search  of  my  hat  to  make  ray  escape,  A had  been  employed  in 

preparing  an  ecarte  pack,  and  offered  to  give  me  my  reranclie ;  our 
host  encouraging  me  to  tiike  it  by  saying  he  would  back  me. 

1  sat  down :  and,  as  the  prince  was  interested  in  the  result,  I  asked 
his  advice,  but  lie  told  nie,  he  never  gave  or  took  it.  My  adversary 
had  an  extraordinary  run  of  luck, — almost  always  vokd  me  when 
I  did  not  propose,  and  scored  the  king  so  often  that  I  could  not  help 
observing  it.  The  prince  in  the  mean  time  walked  about  the  room, 
occasionally  looking  over  my  cards ;  at  length  he  declined  partici- 
pating in  my  stakes,  and  betted  with  me  largely  on  his  own  account. 
Ill  fortune  contiuued  to  pursue  me ;  still  I  played  higher  and  higher, 
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till  my  score  Imd  swelled  to  a  frighlful  amount.  My  immense  losses 
sobered  mc,  and  I  then  had  ray  suspicions  tliat  all  was  not  riglit. 
Opi>osite  to  the  l«ihle  was  a  mirror  over  tlie  chimney,  which  extended 
from  the  marble-slab  to  the  ceiling.  I  was  fronting  it,  when  I  per- 
ceived by  the  reHfcticin,  the  prince  standing  over  my  shoulder :  he 
was  taking  snuti',  and,  in  the  act  of  so  doing,  raised  up  his  fingers  in 
a  manner  thiat  excited  my  attention.  1  now  determined  to  watch 
the  pair  more  closely.  I  observed  that  the  German  always  awaited 
the  sign  before  he  decided  on  proposing  or  refusing ;  and  once  in- 
advertently did  so,  without  even  looking  at  his  own  hand.  It  is  true, 
we  were  both  at  four,  but  I  had  not  an  afottt  or  court-card  :  the  con- 
se([uence  was,  that  I  iost  tlie  game.  It  was  now  clear  that  1  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  sharpers.  1  found  myself  minus  thirty  thou- 
sand francs.  Throwing  down  the  pack,  I  got  up,  and  walked  abuut 
the  room  for  some  time,  in  order  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  consider 
how  to  act.  Though  confident  of  having  been  cheated;  almost  un- 
known as  I  was  in  Paris,  I  was  aware  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vince their  numerous  and  powerful  friends  of  the  fact.  I  therefore 
determined  to  pay  the  money,  and  insult  one  or  the  other  so  grossly 
that  he  must  give  me  my  revanche  m  a  different  way.  Thinking  that 
t!ie  scheme,  however  concocted,  had  been  put  in  execution  at  the 
prince's  own  house,  and  that  it  was  rendered  still  blacker  by  a  breach 
of  hospitality,  I  made  choice  of  him  with  (jcrfcct  self-possession.  I 
asked  for  pcn»  ink,  and  paper ;  and  having  written  cheques  payable 
on  demand  at  my  bankers'  in  London  lor  the  par  nobih  frutrnm^  I 
turned  to  the  princCr  and  said,  presenting  him  with  his  share  of  the 
plunder,  "  Monsieur,  voila  votre  argent:  vous  savez  comment  il  etoit 
gagne."  Running  his  eye  over  tlie  amount  to  ascertain  if  it  were 
correct,  he  carefully  folded  up  the  paper,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket; 
and  then,  with  imperturbable  coolness,  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
**  Monsieur,  vous  m'avez  insulte,  et  vous  me  ferez  I'honneur  de  m'en 
rendre  raison."  "  Tr^s,  tres  volontiers,"  I  replied;  "  c'est  ce  que  je 
cherchois."  "  The  sooner  the  beiier,"  said  the  prince ;  **  I  will  leave 
my  friend  the  baron  to  settle  the  preliminaries."  With  these  words 
he  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  and  left  me  with  his  associate.  We 
had  not  been  gone  njore  than  a  ^y:^^  minutes,  when  the  Polish  count, 
who  was  lodging  in  the  same  hotel,  (it  was  in  the  Rue  de  ia  Paix,) 
and  had  just  returned  from  some  orgies,  made  his  appearance,  pro- 
bably thinking  to  find  us  still  engaged  in  play.  The  baron,  without 
entering  into  particulars,  immediately  explained  to  him  tliat  the 
prince  and  myself  bad  had  a  serious  misunderstanding,  and  that  it 
had  ended  in  his  claiming  satisfaction.  I  was  not  sufficiently  intimate 
with  any  one  in  Paris  to  disturb  him  at  that  hour  in  the  morning ; 
and,  thinking  it  a  mere  formality  to  have  a  second,  readily  o^ked  the 
count  to  be  my  friend.  Me  consented  with  the  best  grace  imaginable. 
It  waH  now  explained  to  me,  that  it  is  the  custom  (though  I  believe 
eh  is  not  the  case)  for  the  challenger  to  choose  his  own  weaporjs. 
'  The  prince,"  observed  the  baron,  **  has  two  blades  ot  the  finest 
anisih  steel;  they  are  beautifully  watered,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  them.  They  have  never  yet  been  used:  Monsieur,"  added 
he,  addressing  the  count,  "  shall  have  his  choice."  All  this  was 
said  with  tl»e  utmost  nonchalance,  as  though  he  had  been  only  treat- 
ing of  a  trial  uf  akill,  and  nut  a  duel  a  I'outrancc. 
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SCENES    I.V    THE    LIFE    OF    A   GAMBLER. 


I  had  never  taken  a  fencing-lesson  since  I  was  at  school,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  months  of  old  Angelo.  The  prince  I  knew  to 
be  almost  as  dexterous  in  the  art  as  a  rnttttre  d'arines.  The  first 
qualiiicution  for  an  accomplished  gambler  is  to  be  a  duellist :  foils 
were  at  that  moment  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  he  had  pro- 
bably been  practising  the  very  day  before;  indeed  it  was  almost  the 
only  exercise  he  took  at  any  time. 

To  liave  made,  however,  ray  want  of  skill  a  plea  for  the  adoption 
of  pistols,  might,  I  knew,  be  answered  by  the  buron's  professing  the 
prince  to  be  the  worst  of  shots;  besides  its  being  a  deviation  frocQj 
ihe  established  rule  in  such  cases  for  me  to  have  a  voice. 

Strange  to  say,  I  felt  little  uneasiness  on  the  subject:  I  had  a 
quick  eye,  great  activity,  and  superior  physical  strength ;  and  I  had 
heard  that  the  most  expert  fencer  is  often  at  a  loss  to  parry  the 
determined  assault  of  an  aggressor,^  even  though  he  should  hardly 
know  the  use  of  his  weapon.  A  sense,  too,  of  ray  wrongs,  and  a  de- 
sire of  revenge,  added  to  that  moral  courage  in  which  I  was  never 
deficient,  rendered  me  bold  and  confident. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight.  The  jiacre  rattled  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  count  and  I  got  into  it;  the  prince  following  in  his  cabriolet,  ac- 
companied by  A .    We  drove  tlirough  the  Champs  Eiysecs^  passed 

the  Port  Maillitt,  and,  without  meeting  a  single  carriage,  arrived  at 
our  destination.  If  there  were  ever  a  spot  where  a  lover  of  nature 
might  die  almost  without  regret,  it  is  this  favourite  resort  of  the 
beau  monde  of  Paris.  Avenues  ankle-deep  in  sand,  cut  into  straight 
lines:  allres  without  verdure,  that  lead  to  nothing;  a  wood  without 
trees.     Such  is  the  Boa  de  Boidotpie. 

The  coachman,  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and 
the  object  of  our  morning  ride,  pulled  up  at  a  spot  where  four  roadft 
met ;  and,  having  alighted,  we  followed  an  ill-defined  path  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  till  we  came  to  an  opening  in  the  brushwood  that 
was  scarcely  above  our  heads.  It  had  served  for  a  recent  encounter, 
for  I  perceived  the  prince  step  on  one  side  to  avoid  a  stain  of  blood 
on  one  of  the  tufts  of  grass  that  here  and  there  rose  rankly  among  the 
sand.  He  appeared  not  to  notice  it,  and  continued  to  talk  on  indif- 
ferent subjects  to  his  companion. 

Having  received  our  swords,  al!  new,  and  bright,  and  glittering, 
as  the  baron  promised  they  should  be,  and  taken  up  our  ground* 
without  waiting  to  cross  blades,  I  precipitated  myself  on  my  adver- 
sary, and  endeavoured  to  beat  down  his  guard  :  so  impetuous  was 
my  onset,  that  he  retreated,  or,  rather*  1  drove  him  before  me  for 
several  yards.  Those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  may  conceive 
what  a  strange  grating  sensation  the  meeting  of  two  pieces  of  steel 
produces:  but  they  cannot  be  aware  how  it  quickens  the  pulse,  and 
that  there  is  in  every  electric  shock,  such  fierce  rage,  and  hatred, 
and  revenge,  as  burnt  within  me  then.  Still,  however,  the  prince 
parried  my  thrusts,  and  kept  me  at  arm's  length.  All  I  now  remem- 
ber is,  that  1  made  a  lust  desperate  lunge — that  I  almost  lost  my 
.  balance — that  I  fell  the  point  of  ray  adversary's  sword  enter  my  side, 
I  and  then  a  film  came  over  my  eyes.  When  1  awoke  from  tliis  trance, 
I  found  myself  in  a  crowded  hos^rital,  with  a  Sceur  de  Charite  leaning 
over  me. 
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LES  POISSONS  D'AVRIL. 

REDDY  o'DRVSCULL,    SCHOOLMASTER,    ETC.,    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Water-ffreus-hiih  20/A  March. 

Sib, — In  answer  to  your  application  for  further  scraps  of  the  late 
P.P.,  and  in  reply  to  your  just  reproof  of  nij  remissness  fn  forward- 
ing, as  agreed  upon,  the  monthly  supplies  to  your  Miscellany,  I  have 
only  to  plead  as  my  "apology"  the  "  fast  o  I"  Lent,"  which  in  thcHe 
parts  is  kept  with  such  rigour  as  totally  to  dry  up  the  genial  moisture 
of  the  brain,  and  desiccate  the  taXa  ptiB^a  of  the  fancy.  In  "justice 
to  Ireland"  I  must  add,  that,  by  the  combined  exertions  of  patriots 
and  landlords,  we  are  kept  at  the  proper  starving-point  all  the  year 
round :  a  blissful  state  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  any  provisions 
in  the  new  Irish  "  poor  law."  My  correspondence  must  necessarily 
he  jejune  like  the  season.  I  send  you,  however,  an  appropriate  song, 
which  our  late  pastor  used  to  chant  over  his  red-herring  whenever 
a  friend  from  Cork  would  drop  in  to  partake  of  such  lenten  enter- 
tainment as  his  frugal  kitchen  could  afford. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

A    OASTRONOMICAL   CHANT. 

Sunt  Aries,  Taunw,  Cancer,  Leo,  Scorpio,  Virgo, 
Ltbraque  et  Arciteneus,  Gemini,  Ctifnr,  Amphurn,  Pitrea* 


Or  a  tavern  the  Sun  every  month  takes  "  the  run/* 

And  a  dozen  each  year  wail  his  wishes ; 
One  month  with  old  Proul  he  takes  share  of  a  trout, 

Aiid  puu  u|>  at  the  si^n  of  the  pisues.K 
Tifl  an  old-fushioncd  inn,  but  more  quiet  within 

Than  the  bull  O  or  the  lion  Si — both  boisterous; 
And  few  would  fain  dwell  at  tue  scorpion  in,-holel, 

Ut  tue  crab  S  . .  But  this  last  is  aa  oyster-houee. 


At  the  sif^n  of  the  scales  £bfuiler  measure  prevails; 

At  luc  aAK  T  the  repast  may  be  richer; 
Old  GotHhe  oft  wrote  at  the  sign  of  int  ooaTjVJ" 

Tho'  at  limes  he  'd  drop  in  at  the  pitcher  ;  cr 
And  diose  who  have  stny'd  at  the  sign  of  the  uaid^VJ^ 

In  desirabk'  quarters  have  tarried  ; 
While  some  for  Uieir  sins  must  put  up  with  the  twims,!! 

IJaviug  had  the  mishap  to  get  married. 

Ml. 

But  THE  rtsHES  K  combine  in  one  mystical  sign 

A  moral  right  apt  for  the  banauet; 
ArKi  a  practical  hint,  which  I  ne  er  saw  \a  printy 

Yet  a  liochefoucault  maxim  1  rank  it : 
If  a  secret  I  'd  hide,  or  a  project  confide, 

To  a  comrude's  ^ood  faith  and  devotion, 
Oh !  the  friend  whom  I  'd  wish,  titough  hv  drank  hkca^^. 

Should  be  mule  as  the  tntteti  of  the  ocean. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  COURAGE. 

BT  PRINCE  PUCKLER    MUSEAU» 
IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND. 

As  for  the  article  of  courage  and  its  various  manifestations,  it  is  a 
very  peculiar  thing:  I  have  thought  much  about  it,  and  observed  a 
great  deal ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  except  in  romances^  there  arc 
very  few  men  who  at  all  times  show  distinguished,  and  none  at  all  who 
possess  perf&tU  courage.  I  should  esteem  any  man  who  maintained 
the  contrary  of  himself,  and  who  asserted  that  he  did  not  know  what 
tear  was,  a  mere  braggart ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  should  not  consider 
it  my  duty  to  tell  tiim  so,  to  his  face.  There  are  endless  varieties  of 
courage,  which  may,  hoivever,  be  comprised  under  three  general  dis- 
positions of  temperament,  and  six  principal  rubrics ;  within  this  ar- 
rangement a  thousand  rami ifi cations  still  remain,  but  I  cannot  here 
pursue  them. 

We  come,  first,  to  three  sorts  of  that  courage  which  alone  can  be 
called  natural,  and  which,  like  all  that  nature  gives  direci/t/^  is  per- 
fect ;  that  is,  without  any  mixture  of  fear  so  long  as  it  la^ts,  and 
which,  therefore,  has  only  a  temporary  influence.     These  are, 

L  Courage  from  passion,  sucli  as  tove,  anger,  vengeance,  and  so 
forth. 

2.  From  hunger,  or  the  want  of  anything  indispensable  to  ex- 
isteuce. 

3.  From  habit,  which,  according  to  a  law  of  nature,  hardens  com- 
pletely against  particular  kinds  of  permanent  danger. 

All  the  others  are  artificial,  hui  not,  therefore,  imperfect ;  that  is, 
they  are  not  always  without  admixture  of  fear,  the  result  either  of  a 
dawning,  or  an  already  advanced  state  of  civilization.  They  may  be 
divided  into 

a.  Courage  out  of  vanity. 

b.  Out  of  a  feeling  of  honour, 

c.  Out  of  duty  ;  under  which  head  may  be  reckoned  the  inspira- 
tion of  religion,  and  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm ;  which  is  also  closely  al. 
lied  to  a.  At  last  we  come  to  the  physical  conformation  which  sup- 
ports courage,  or  renders  it  difficult  of  exhibition,  or  puts  it  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question. 

(There  is  certainly  a  fourth  kind  of  courage,  in  some  measure  the 
shady  side  of  the  others— courage  from  avarice.  1  omitted  it,  be- 
cause it  is  rather  an  enormity,  and  can  only  produce  criminals ;  it  is, 
therefore,  allied  to  madness,  of  which  I  do  not  speak  here.) 

They  are,  firstly,  a  strong  and  healthy  nervous  system,  and  a  san- 
guine temperameoL 

Secondly,  a  weak  and  excitable  constitution,  which  is  called  par 
exi\'lhncc  a  nervous  constitution. 

Thirdly,  that  unfortunate  defective  formation,  probably  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brain,  which  produces  an  uncoorjuerable  timidity, 
becomes  real  suffering  and  a  regular  malady,  rendering  all  mani- 
festations of  courage  next  to  impossible. 

That  these  divisions  are  subject  to  more  or  less  modification,  and 
often  branch  off  into  each  other  through  inward  motives,  or  external 
influences,  follows  of  course,     I  will  in  few  words  touch  upon  these 
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powers  in  tlietr  general  and  universal  operation,  and  examine  how  the 
different  value  of  the  chief  combinations  arc  classified. 

One,  two,  and  three,  I  give  up;  ibr  every  one  knows  that  with 
hoth  man  and  beast,  when  a  beloved  object  is  in  danger,  or  under  the 
influence  of  a  natural  impulse,  or  when  animated  by  a  blind  rage,  or 
pinched  by  hunger,  instinct  alone  acts^  and  timidity  vanishes :  but  let 
the  excitement  cease,  and  the  courage  disappears  also.  When  full  of 
food,  the  lion  flees  before  the  feeblest  man;  and,  when  the  hunger  of 
the  terrible  boa  is  quite  appeased,  it  may  be  laid  hold  of,  without 
danger.  It  ia  equally  well  known  that  habit  would  make  us  forget 
the  sword  suspended  over  our  heads  by  a  single  hair.  The  soldier, 
continually  in  battle,  is  as  indifferent  to  bullets  as  the  boy  to  the  fly- 
ing ball :  and  yet  the  same  soldier  would  shudder  at  a  species  of 
danger  that  the  most  cowardly  spy  encounters  in  cold  blood,  and,  in 
all  probability,  would  feel  real  terror  if  he  were  compelled  to  a  con- 
flict with  a  tiger,  which  the  timid  Indian,  armed  with  a  short  sword, 
ami  protected  only  by  a  green  shieldt  will  go  in  search  of  and  subdue. 
The  boldest  mariner  is  often  absurdly  fearful  in  a  carriage  ;  and  I 
have  known  a  brave  officer  who  turned  pale  whenever  he  was  obliged 
to  leap  his  horse  over  a  hedge  or  a  ditch. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  when  the  courage  of  civilization 
makes  common  cause  with  the  physical  disposition.  If  No.  I,  in  its 
highest  perfection,  be  conjoined  with  a,  b,  and  c,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  individual  uniting  the  whole  will  be  the  bravest  possible  man; 
when,  however.  No.  1  stands  alone,  precious  as  it  is,  in,  and  for  itself, 
there  Is  but  little  dependence  on  it.  The  weaker  No.  2,  united  to 
a,  b,  or  r,  is  a  rock  compared  to  it ;  for  the  last  motives  have  tliis 
great  and  invaluable  quality — they  are  lasting,  while  No.  1  depends 
upon  time  and  circumstance ;  and  then  will  produce  only  the  so-called 
naturally  brave,  of  whom  the  Spaniards  say,  He  was  brave  in  his  day  ; 
No,  1  reduced  to  his  own  resources  would  perhaps  encounter  with 
vermilion  cheeks  and  perfect  cheerfulness,  danger  that  would  make 
No.  2  +  a,  6,  or  r,  pale  and  serious. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  No.  1 
would  not  be  seixed  with  a  panic  in  the  fight,  for  all  his  red  cheeks; 
but  No.  2,  with  his  powerful  auxiliary,  certain  that  he  must  fight,  is 
quite  secure,  while  the  colour  returns  to  his  cheek  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  danger.  As  soon  as  fear  seizes  No.  1,  it  must  influence  his 
action  ;  with  No.  2  +  n,  Z»,  or  c,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
he  feels  fear  or  no,  as  it  will  be  neutrulijKed  by  the  permanent  aux- 
iliary qualifications,  and  its  influence  on  his  actions  nullified.  And, 
although  No.  1  -|-  «,  i,  c,  must  always  remain  the  summum  perfcctum^ 
yet  No.  2  -H  o,  A,  c,  will  sometimes  do  bolder  and  more  surprising 
things,  because  the  nervous  excitement  is  more  strongly  acted  on ; 
especially  if  enthusiasm  be  brought  into  play. 

The  other  sex,  for  instance,  never  possess  any  other  than  this  spe- 
^es  of  courage;  and  if  our  manners  had  not,  as  well  out  of  vanity,  as 

feeling  of  honour  and  duty,  entirely  dispensed  with  courage  in 
them,  and  directed  their  whole  education  on  this  principle,  tlien  a 
ludy,  No.  2  -H  a  alone,  even  without  b  and  c,  would  certainly  have 
surpassed  the  bravest  man  in  point  of  courage,  and  would  probably 
have  been  victor  in  every  combat,  where  only  this  courage  and  its 
endurance,  and  not  merely  physical  strength  or  t^kill,  should  decide. 
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SONG   OF   THE    COVER. 


what  is  valuable.  You  arc  quit  for  the  tear  this  time ;  and,  as  yoo 
are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  me,  I  see  you  smile,  and  hear  you 
distinctly  exclaim,  '*  Another  fancy-piece  to  look  like  truth."  My 
dear  Schefer,  a  good  conjurer  shows  all  the  cards,  and  yet  you  onli 
see  what  he  pleases  to  let  you.  You  and  the  Secret  Society  under 
stand  me.  Like  VV^allenstetn,  I  keep  my  last  word  in  petto.  This ' 
is  my  last  but  one. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  COVER. 

(not  a  sporting  one.) 

My  dear  Mr,  Editor. — I  have  been  for  some  time  troubled  by 
a  slight  longing  to  illustrate  the  title-page  (or  ratlier  the  Cover  and 
its  pretty /irtf/c.v)  of  the  Miscellany.  To-day  I  was  taken  suddenly 
worse  with  this  desperate  symptom  of  the  cacoedies  scrfbemli,  but  at 
length  being  safely  delivered  of  the  following  doggrel,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I  am  now  '♦  as  well  as  can  be  expected." 

Ever,  ray  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yours  truly, 

R.J. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  COVER. 

"  SisG  a  soDp  of  lialf-a-crown — 

Lay  it  out  this  minute  ; 
Buy  llie  baok,  for  half  the  town 

Want  lo  know  wtiat  's  in  it. 
Had  you  all  the  cares  of  Job, 

You  'd  then  forget  your  troubles," 
Cried  Cup5d,  seated  on  the  globe, 

Busy  blowing  bubbles. 

Rosy  Summer,  pretty  Spring, 

See  them  scattering  flowers — 
"Caleb  wbo  can  t"  the  song  they  sing: 

Ilearts-ease  fall  in  showers. 
Autumn  tipsy  with  the  grape, 

Plays  a  pipe  and  tabor; 
Winter  imitates  the  ape. 

Mocking  at  his  neighbour. 

Benlley,  Boz,  and  Cmikshank,  stand. 

Like  espectaiil  reelers — 
"  Music  1  — '^  riay  up  !" — pipe  in  hand, 

Beaide  iht  Jin tai  pillars ! 
Box  and  Cruikshank  want  to  dance, 

None  for  frolic  riper, 
But  Bentley  makes  tlic  Jirst  advance. 

Because  he  "pays  the  piper." 

"  Then  sing  a  song  of  lialf-a-crown. 

And  make  a  merry  race  on  'l 
To  buy  the  book,  all  Ixindon  town; 

Tliere  's  wit  upon  (he  face  on  't. 
Had  you  all  the  cares  of  Job, 

You  'd  then  forget  your  troubles," 
Cried  Cupid,  seated  on  the  globe, 

Bu«y  blowing  bubble*. 
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THE  COBBLER  OF  DORT. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP   "  MBPHI8TOPHELE8    IN    ENGLAND." 

"  Oh  !  ihc  world  'a  nothing  more  than  a  cobbler's  stall. 
Stitch,  stitch,  hammer,  hammer*  hammer  ! 
And  maokignd  are  the  hooXs  and  tlie  shoes  on  the  wall; 
Stitch,  stitch,  hammer,  hammer^  hammer  ! 
The  great  and  the  rich 
Never  want  a  new  slilch ; 
They  fit  like  a  glove  before  and  behind, 
Are  polislicd  and  neat,  and  always  well  lined, 
And  thus  wear  till  they  come  to  life's  ending  : 
Bui  the  poor  and  the  mean 
Are  not  nt  to  be  seen, — 
They  are  thing*  that  none  would  borrow  or  steal. 
Are  out  at  the  toes,  and  down  at  the  heel, 
And  are  always  beyond  any  mending. 
So  the  world  s  nothing  more  than  a  cobbler's  stall, 

Slilch,  8ti(ch,  hammer,  hammer,  hammer! 
And  maukiud  are  the  boots  and  the  shoes  on  the  wall; 
Stitch,  stitch,  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  1 

**  Jacob  t — Jacob  Kate,  I  say  I"  exclaimed  a  shrill  female  voice. 

"  Stitcli,  stitch,  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  I"  continued  the  singer. 

"  Are  you  deaf,  mynheer?" 

*•  And  mankind  are  ihe  boots  and  the  shoes  on  the  wall." 

"  Do  leave  off  your  singing,  and  open  the  door ;  the  burgomaster 
will  be  angry  that  I  have  stayed  so  long." 

"  Stilch,  stitch,  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  I" 

'*  You  are  enough  to  provoke  the  most  patient  girl  in  Dort.  Open 
the  door,  Jacob  Kats  I  Open  the  door  this  instant,  or  you  shall  never 
have  any  more  work  from  me !" 

"  Ya  ?"  drawled  the  cobbler  interrogatively,  as  he  slowly  opene<I 
tlie  door  of  his  stall. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  behave  to  your  customers,  mynheer  ?"  asked 
a  smartly-dressed,  plump-faced,  pretty  little  woman,  in  rather  a  sliarp 
tone : — *'  keeping  them  knocking  at  the  door  till  you  please  to  open 
it?    It 's  not  respectful  to  the  burgomaster,  Jacob  Kats  I" 

**  Ya  !"  replied  the  mender  of  leatlier. 

"  Here,  I  want  you  to  do  this  very  neatly,"  said  the  girl,  producing 
a  small  light  shoe,  and  pointing  to  a  place  that  evidently  wanted 
repairing. 

*"  Ya  !"  said  Jacob  Kats,  examining  with  professional  curiosity  the 
object  spoken  of. 

'*  The  stitches  have  broken  away,  you  see ;  so  you  must  fill  up 
the  place  they  have  left,  with  your  best  workmanship,"  she  continued. 

"  Ya  f  he  responded. 

"  And  mind  you  don't  make  a  botch  of  it,  mynheer  \" 

"Yar 

*'  And  let  me  have  it  in  an  hour,  for  the  burgomaster  has  given 
me  leave  to  go  to  a  dance." 

«  Ya!" 
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**  And  be  sure  you  make  a  reasonable  charge." 

«Ya." 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour,"  said  the  little  woman,  as  she  opened 
the  door  to  let  herself  out  of  the  stall ;  "and  I  shall  expect  that  it 
will  be  ready  by  that  time  :"  and  away  she  went.  "  Ya !"  replied 
Jacob  for  the  last  time  as  he  prepared  to  set  briskly  about  the  job, 
knowing  that  his  fair  customer  was  too  important  a  personage  to  be' 
disappointed,  *'  It  is  not  every  cobbler  that  can  boast  of  being  era- 
ployed  by  a  burgomasier'a  nursery -maid»"  thought  Jacob  ;  and  Jacob 
was  right. 

Now  every  one  knows  what  sort  of  character  a  cobbler  is ;  but  a 
Dutch  cobbler  is  the  lieau  u/tW  of  the  tribe,  and  the  cobbler  of  Don 
deserved  to  be  king  of  all  the  cobblers  in  Holland.  He  was  llie 
finest  specimen  of  "  the  profession"  it  was  possible  to  meet  with ;  a 
profession,  by  the  by,  which  his  forefathers  from  time  immemorial  had 
followed,  for  none  of  them  had  ever  been,  or  ever  aspired  to  be,  shoe> 
makers.  Jacob  could  not  be  said  to  be  tall,  unless  a  height  of  five  feet 
one  is  so  considered.  His  body  was  ivhat  is  usually  called  "punchy  " 
his  head  round  like  a  ball,  so  that  it  appeared  upon  his  shoulders  like 
a  Dutch  cheese  on  a  firkin  of  butter;  and  his  face,  having  been  well 
seamed  by  the  ravages  of  the  snuail-pox,  closely  resembled  a  battered 
nutmeg-grater,  with  a  tremendous  gup  at  the  bottom  for  a  mouth, 
a  fiery  excrescence  just  above  it,  for  a  nose,  and  two  dents,  higher 
still,  in  which  were  placed  a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes.  It  will  easily  be 
understood  from  this  description,  that  our  hero  was  by  no  means 
handsome;  but  his  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him,  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  plainness  of  their  looks,  and  therefore  Jacob  had 
no  earthly  reason  to  desire  to  put  a  better  face  on  his  business  than 
his  predecessors.  Much  cannot  be  said  of  his  dress,  which  had  little 
in  it  differing  from  that  of  other  cobblers.  A  red  woollen  cap  orna- 
mented his  head, — ^a  part  of  his  person  that  certainly  required  some 
decoration  ;  long  sleeves,  of  a  fabric  which  could  only  be  guessed  at, 
in  consequence  of  their  colour,  cased  his  arms ;  half-a-dozen  waist- 
coats of  various  materials  covered  the  upper  part  of  his  body  ;  and 
his  nether  garments  were  hid  under  an  immense  thick  leather  apron, — 
a  sort  of  heir-loom  of  the  family. 

But  Jacob  had  other  habits  beside  these;  he  drank  much — he 
smoked  more — and  had  an  equal  partiality  for  songs  and  pickled 
herrings.  Alone,  which  is  something  like  a  paradox,  he  was  the  must 
sociable  fellow  in  existence;  he  sang  to  himself,  he  talked  to  himself, 
he  drank  to  himself,  and  was  evidently  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  himself:  but  when  any  one  made  an  addition  to  the  society, 
he  became  the  most  reserved  of  cobblers;  monosyllables  were  all  he 
attempted  to  utter;  nor  had  he  any  great  variety  of  these,  as  may  have 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  dialogue.  His  stall  was  his  kingdom  ; 
he  swayed  his  hammer,  and  ruled  his  lapstone  vigorously  ;  and  as  other 
absolute  monarchs  have  done, — in  his  subjects  he  found  his  took.  His 
place  of  empire  was  worthy  of  its  ruler.  It  had  originally  been  an 
outhouse,  belonging  to  one  of  those  low  Gothic-looking  dwellings  with 
projecting  eaves  and  bow-windows  that  may  be  seen  in  the  unfashion- 
able parts  of  most  Dutch  towns  ;  and  its  interior,  besides  a  multitude 
of  objects  belonging  to  the  trade,  contained  a  variety  of  other  matters 
peculiar  to  himself.  Such  spaces  on  the  walls  as  were  not  hidden 
from   view  by  superannuated  boots  and   shoes,  were  covered  with 
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coloured  prints  from  desigos  by  Ostade,  Teniers,  and  otliera,  repre- 
senting boors  drinktiig,  playing  at  cards  or  at  bowls,  and  similar 
subjects.  On  a  heavy  three-legged  stool,  the  throifie  of  the  dynasty 
oC  the  Kats,  sat  the  illustrious  Jacob,  facing  the  winidow  to  receive 
alt  the  advantages  the  light  could  give:  before  him  were  tlie  para- 
phernalia of  his  vocation  :  on  one  side  was  a  curious  old  flask,  smelt- 
ing strongly  of  genuine  Schiedam,  which  invariably  formed  "a  run- 
ning accompaniment"  to  his  labours;  and  on  the  other  was  an  an- 
tique pipe,  short  in  the  stem,  and  having  a  bowl  on  which  the  head 
of  a  satyr  had  been  carved,  but  constant  use  for  several  generations 
had  made  the  material  so  black,  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  frontispiece  of  a  more  objectionable  personage. 

Jacob  Kats  had  been  diligently  waxing  some  flax  preparatory  to 
commencing  the  repairs  of  the  burgomaster's  nursery-maid's  shoe, 
occasionally  stopping  in  his  task  to  moisten  his  throat  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Hask,  which,  either  trom  a  prodigal  meal  of  pickled 
herrings  having  made  him  more  thirsty  than  usual,  or  the  Schiedam 
appearing  more  excellent,  had  been  raised  to  his  mouth  so  often  that 
day,  that  it  had  tinged  his  nose  to  a  more  luminous  crimson,  and  had 
given  to  his  eyes  a  more  restless  twinkling,  than  either  had  known 
for  some  time;  when,  having  prepared  his  thread,  laid  it  carefully  on 
his  knee  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  placed  the  object  on  which 
his  skill  was  to  be  exercised  close  at  hand,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
his  pipe,  —  it  being  an  invariable  rule  of  his  progenitors  never  to 
attempt  anything  of  importance  without  first  seeking  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  Virginian  weed.  On  examining  his  stock  of  tobacco, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  barely  enough  for  one  pipe, 

"  Donner  und  blitzen  t  no  more  ?  Bah  I  1  wish  to  the  Teufel  my 
pipe  would  never  want  refilling,*'  exclaimed  the  cobbler  of  Dort,  filling 
the  bowl  with  the  remains  of  the  tobacco ;  and  then,  having  ignited  it 
with  the  assistance  of  flint,  steel,  and  German  tinder,  pulFed  away  at 
the  tube,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that,  when  his  labour 
was  done,  he  should  be  able  to  procure  a  fresh  supply.  He  smoked 
and  stitched,  and  stitched  and  smoked,  and  smoked  and  stitched 
again,  and,  while  his  fumigations  kept  pace  with  his  arms,  his 
thoughts  were  by  no  means  idle ;  for,  to  tell  the  exact  truth,  he 
became  conscious  of  a  flow  of  ideas  more  numerous  and  more  ambi- 
tjous  than  he  had  ever  previously  conceived.  Among  other  notions 
which  hurried  one  another  through  his  pericranium,  was  one  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  himself.  He  thought  it  was  high  time  to 
attempt  something  to  prevent  the  ancient  family  of  the  Kats  b<s 
coming  extinct,  as  he  was  now  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  enjoying 
in  single  blessedness  the  dignities  of  Cobbler  of  Dort,  and,  if  6uch  a 
state  continued,  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  being  the  last  of  his 
name  who  had  filled  that  honourable  capacity.  He  could  not  help 
condemning  the  taste  of  the  girls  of  his  native  town,  who  had  never 
looked  favourably  upon  his  advantages :  even  Maria  V^an  Bree,  a  hnir 
widow  who  had  signified  her  affection  every  day  for  fifteen  years  by 
repeating  a  joke  upon  his  nose,  only  last  week  had  blighted  his 
dearest  liopes  by  marrying  an  old  ftllow  with  no  nose  at  all,  Jucob 
thought  of  his  solitary  condition,  auid  fancied  himself  miserubie. 
He  became  sentimental.  His  stitches  were  made  with  u  melancholy 
precision,  and  in  the  intensity  of  his  affliction  he  puffed  hit  miserable 
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pipe ;  but,  as  song  was  the  medium  through  which  he  alwaya  ex- 
pressed his  emotions,  his  grief  was  not  tuneless:  in  tones  thai 
without  any  exaggeration,  were  wretched  to  a  degree,  he  sung  the 
following  exquisite  example  of  Dutch  sentiment: 

"  Ach  1  had  ik  tranen  kon  ik  scbreijen, 
De  smart  knaagl  mij  liel  leven  af ; 
Neen  wanhoop  spaargeeii  folte  rirtgen, 
Slort  bij  Maria  mij  in  't  graf." 

Which  is  most  appropriately  rendered  thus ; 

"  Ah  !  had  I  tears,  so  fast  they  'd  spring, 

Nought  from  these  eyes  the  flood  could  wipe  out; 
But  had  I  songs,  I  could  not  sing, — 
The  false  Maria 's  put  my  pipe  out." 

The  conclusion  of  this  pathetic  verse  brought  to  his  mind  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  of  his  pipe  (the  one  he  had  been  smoking) 
continuing  to  be  vigorously  puffed  long  after  it  had  usually  required' 
replenishing.  He  might  have  exhausted  three  in  the  same  time. 
He  also  became  conscious  of  a  curious  burning  sensation  spreading 
'  from  immediately  under  his  red  cap  to  the  very  extremities  of  bis 
ten  toes.  The  smoke  he  inhaled  seemed  very  hot ;  and  the  alarm 
(  which  his  observntions  on  these  matleis  created  was  considerably 
increased  by  hearing  a  roar  of  small  shrill  laughter  burst  from  under 
hi*  very  nose  I 

"  Donner  und  blitzen ! "  exclaimed  the  bewildered  cobbler,  as  he 
took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looked  around  him  to  discover 
from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 

"  Smoke  away,  old  boy  I  Smoke  away  I  You  won't  soooke  me 
out  in  a  hurry,  I  can  tell  ye." 

Jacob  directed  his  eyes  to  tlie  place  from  whence  came  this  strange 
address,  and  his  astonishment  may  be  imagined  at  perceiving  that 
r  the  words  were  uftercd  bt/  his  pipe  /  The  ill-looking,  black  satyr, 
carved  on  the  bowl,  seemed  to  cock  his  eye  at  him  in  the  most 
impertinent  manner,  twisted  his  mouth  into  all  sorts  of  diabolical 
grimaces,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  sooty  cheeks. 
Jacob  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  '*  struck  all  of  a  heap." 

*'  You  know  you  wished  to  the  Teufel  your  pipe  would  never  re- 
quire refilling,"  said  the  voice  as  plainly  as  it  could,  while  laughing 
all  the  time ;  "  so  your  desire  is  now  gratified.     You  may  smoke  me  , 
till  the  day  of  judgment/* 

Jacob,  in  fear  and  trembling,  recalled  to  mind  his  impious  wish; 
tnd  even  his  regret  for  having  been  jilted  by  the  widow  Van  Bree 
was  forgotten  in  the  intensity  of  his  alarm. 

"  Smoke  away,  Jacob  Kats  J  —  1  'm  full  of  capital  tobacco,"  con- 
tinued the  little  wretch,  with  a  chuckle. 

The  terrified  cobbler  was  thinking  of  refusing,  yet  too  much  afraid 
of  the  consequences:  while  his  tormentor,  distorting  his  hideous 
features  into  a  more  abominable  grin,  shrieked  out  in  his  shrill  treble, 

"  You  mttxt  smoke  me — no  use  refusing  imk*/  Here  I  am,  old  boy, 
with  a  full  bowl  that  will  never  burn  out  —  never,  never,  never  I  so 
you'd  best  smoke."  And  tlien,  as  if  noticing  his  indecision,  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  horrid  laughter,  "  Well,  if  you  wont. 


I  'II  make  you :  so,  here  goes ! "  and,  before  liis  wretcbed  victim  was 
aware  of  the  manoeuvre,  he  jumped  stem  foreraosi  into  his  moutli. 

"  Now,  smoke  away,  old  hoy,  or  worse  w  ilf  follow  ! "  said  the  little 
satyr  threateningly, 

Jacob  was  in  such  a  state  of  fright  that  he  did  not  dare  to  refute ; 
but  the  first  mouthful  of  smoke  he  inhaled  seemed  to  choke  him,  as 
if  it  was  the  burning  fumes  of  sulphur,  and,  gasping  for  breatti,  he 
brushed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

*'  Smoke  awny,  Jacob  I  —  capital  tobacco ! "  screamed  the  voice  in 
a  roar  of  more  fiendish  roirtli,  as  be  immediately  regained  his  position. 
Id  vain,  with  one  hand  sifter  the  other,  the  miserable  cobbler  knocked 
the  pipe  from  between  his  teeth  :  as  fast  as  he  struck  it  away,  it 
returned  to  Uie  same  place.  "  Smoke  away,  old  boy  ! "  continued  his 
unrelenting  enemy,  as  often  as  his  fits  of  laughter  would  allow. 
"  Smoke  away  t  —  capital  tobacco  1 " 

Jacob  Kats  seemed  in  despair,  when^  casting  his  eyes  upon  his  lap- 
stone,  away  of  gelling  rid  of  the  accursed  pipe  presented  itself  to 
his  mind.  He  threw  down  the  grinning  demon  on  the  floor,  and  wjih 
his  lapstone  raised  above  his  head  was  about  to  crush  it  at  a  blow. 
"  Smoke  away,  old  boy !"  fixing  itself  again  firmly  between  his  teeth, 
before  Jacob  had  time  to  put  his  intention  into  execution,  jeeringly 
continued  the  detested  voice;  "smoke  away  ! — capital  tobacco!" 

With  one  great  efibrt^  such  as  great  minds  have  recourse  to  on 
great  occasions,  Jacob  let  full  the  stone,  with  a  vigorous  grasp 
caught  hold  of  the  grinning  pipe,  and,  as  he  thought,  before  it  could 
make  a  guess  as  to  what  he  was  about  to  do,  dashed  it  into  a  thou> 
sand  pieces  upon  the  lapstone  at  his  feet. 

**  Donner  und  blitzen  !"  cried  the  delighted  cobbler;  "  I  ha?e  done 
for  you  now  I" 

Alas  for  all  sublunary  pleasures  1 — alas  for  all  worldly  convictions  ! 
—  instead  of  his  enemy  being  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  it  was 
multiplied  into  a  thousand  pipes, — every  one  a  fac-simile  of  the  ori> 
ginal,  each  possessing  the  same  impertinent  cock  of  the  eye,  each 
disclosing  the  same  satirical  twist  of  the  moutli,  and  all  laughing  like 
a  troop  of  hyenas,  and  shouting  in  chorus,  "  Smoke  oway  I  smoke 
away,  old  boy  I  —  capital  tobacco  !" 

The  patience  of  a  Dutchman  may  be  great,  but  the  concentrated 
patience  of  all  HoUaml  could  not  stand  unmoved  on  so  trying  an 
occasion  as  that  which  occurred  to  Jacob  Kats>  He  saw  his  multi- 
tudinous tormentors  form  into  regular  rank  and  file,  and  then,  as  if 
his  mouth  had  been  a  breach  which  he  had  "  armed  to  the  teeth," 
they  presented  their  stems  like  so  many  bayonets,  ond  charged  in 
military  fashion,  screaming,  lauglimg,  and  shouting,  in  a  manner 
suJfficiently  terrible  to  scare  the  senses  out  of  all  tlic  cobblers  in 
Christendom.  Slowly  the  trembling  wretch  retreated  before  U»e 
threatening  phalanx  ;  but  he  was  surrounded  —  his  back  was  against 
the  wall  —  there  was  no  escape  ;  and  with  one  leap  the  enemy  were 
in  the  citadel.  Extraordinary  as  it  moy  appear,  Jacob  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind.  As  they  were  all  jostling,  and  giggling,  and 
crying  out  to  be  smoked,  the  unconquered  cobbler  firmly  grasped  tl»e 
whole  mass  of  his  foes  in  both  his  hands  to  make  a  last  attempt  at 
their  destruction,  by  throwing  ihem  into  a  tub  of  water,  in  which  he 
soaked  his  leather,  tliat  luippened  to  be  just  within  reach;  but,  in 
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a  manner  inexplicable  to  him,  he  felt  that  the  more  vigorously 
grasped  them  in  a  body,  the  more  rapidly  they  seemed  to  shrink 
firom  his  touch,  till  nothing  was  left  but  the  original  pipe,  which 
suddenly  slipped  out  of  his  hands. 

"  Welt  then,  you  wont  smoke  me,"  coolly  remarked  the  sooty 
demon  ; — "  but,"  added  he,  in  tones  ihat  made  the  marrow  in  Jacob's 
bones  turn  cold  as  ice,  "  1  'll  smoke  you  1" 

White  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  Kat»  was  reflecting  upon  the 
meaning  of  those  mysterious  words,  to  his  increasing  horror  he  ob- 
served the  well-smoked  features  of  the  satyr  gradually  swell  into  an 
enormous  bulk  of  countenance,  as  the  same  process  of  enlargement 
transformed  the  stem  into  legs,  arms,  and  body,  proportionately  huge 
and  terrific;  but  the  monstrous  face  still  wore  its  original  expression, 
and  seemed  to  the  unhappy  Dutchman  as  if  he  was  lookirig  at  the 
cock  of  his  eye  through  a  microscope.  Without  saying  a  word,  the 
monster,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hontl,  caught  up 
Jacob  Kats  by  the  middle,  just  as  an  ordinary  man  would  take  up  aa 
ordinary  pipe,  and  with  his  left  hand  twisted  one  of  bis  victim's  legs] 
over  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  wax,  till  they  came  to  a 
tolerable  point  at  the  foot;  then,  taking  from  a  capacious  pocket  at 
his  aide  a  moderate-sized  piece  of  tobacco,  with  the  utnuost  impu- 
dence imaginable,  he  rubbed  it  briskly  upon  Jacob's  unfortunate  nose, 
which,  as  would  any  fiery  nose  under  such  circumstances,  was  burn- 
ing with  indignation ;  and  the  weed  immediately  igniting,  as  the  poor 
cobbler  lay  with  his  head  down  gasping  for  breath,  he  thrust  the 
flaming  mass  into  his  mouth*  extended  a  pair  of  jaws  that  looked  like 
the  lock  of  the  Grand  Canal,  quietly  raised  Jacob's  foot  between 
them,  and  immedtatefy  began  to  smoke  with  the  energy  of  a  steam- 
engine  I  Miserable  Jacob  Kats  I  — ^  what  agonies  he  endured  !  At 
every  whiff  the  inhuman  smoker  took,  he  could  feel  the  narcotic 
vapour,  hot  as  a  living  coal,  drawn  rapidly  down  his  throat,  through 
his  veins  and  out  at  his  toes,  to  be  puBTed  in  huge  volumes  out  of  the 
monster's  mouth,  till  the  place  was  filled  with  the  smoke.  Jacob  felt 
that  his  teeth  were  red-hot, — that  his  tongue  was  a  cinder, — and  big 
drops  of  perspiration  coursed  each  other  down  his  burning  cheeks, 
like  the  waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  on  the  shore  when  the  tide  's 
running  up.  Jacob  looked  pitiably  at  his  tormentor,  and  thought  he 
discerned  a  glimpse  of  relenting  in  the  atrocious  ugliness  of  his  phy. 
sfognomy.  He  unclosed  his  enormous  jaws,  and  removed  from  them 
the  foot  of  his  victim.  The  cobbler  of  Dort  congratulated  himself 
on  the  approach  of  his  release. 

**  Jacob  Kats  my  boy  I"  exclaimed  the  giant,  in  that  quiet  patron- 
ising kind  of  voice  all  great  men  affect,  carelessly  balancing  Jacob  on 
his  finger  and  thumb  at  a  little  distance  from  his  mouth,  as  he  threw 
out  a  long  wreath  of  acrid  smoke  ;  "Jacob,  you  are  a  capital  pipe, — 
there's  no  denying  that.  You  smoke  admirably, —  take  my  word  for 
it ;"  and  then,  without  a  word  of  pity  or  consolation,  he  resumed  his 
unnatural  fumigations  with  more  tiercencss  than  ever.  Jacob  had 
behaved  like  a  martyr,— he  had  shown  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Kats  in 
their  best  days;  but  the  impertinence  of  such  conduct  was  not  to  he 
endured.  He  would  a  minute  since  have  allowed  himself  to  have 
been  dried  into  a  Westphalia  ham,  to  which  state  he  luui  been  rapidly 
progressing,  but  the  insult  he  had  just  received  had  roused  the  dor- 


mant  spirit  of  resistance  In  hia  nature;  and,  while  every  feature  in 
JTiR  tyrHtit'a  smoky  face  seemed  illuminatetl  with  a  thousand  iiardonic 
grtnsj  having  no  better  weapon  at  hand,  Jucoh  hastily  snatched  the 
red  cap  oiF  his  head,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  his  persecutor, 
flung  it  bang  into  the  very  cock  of  his  eye.  The  monster  opened  hi* 
jaws  to  utter  a  yell  of  agony,  and  down  came  the  head  of  Jacob  Kata 
upon  the  floor,  that  left  him  without  sense  or  motion. 

How  long  the  cobbler  of  Dort  remained  in  this  unenviable  situ- 
ation it  is  impossible  to  say^  but  he  was  first  recalled  to  consciousness 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  stall. 

"  Jacob  I  Jacob  Kats!"  exclaimed  the  well-known  voice  of  his  fair 
customer,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  impatience ;  and  Jacob,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbows,  discovered  that  he  had  fallen  back  off  his  stool ; 
and  the  empty  flask  at  his  side,  and  the  unfinished  work  on  his  lap, 
while  they  gave  him  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  his  condition,  did 
not  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  fatal  consequences  of  disappointing 
the  burgomaster's  nursery-maid.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  he  managed  to  satisfy  his  important 
patroness;  but,  to  the  very  day  of  Ins  death,  Jacob,  who  proved  to  be 
the  last  of  the  long  dynaHty  of  Kats  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  insepa- 
rable from  the  situation  of  Cobbler  of  Dort,  could  not,  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  strange 
eflects  he  had  that  eventful  day  experienced  had  been  caused  by 
extraordinary  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  pickled  herrings, —  or  loo 
prodigal  allowance  of  Schiedam,  —  or  intense  disappointmeut  for  the 
loss  of  the  widow  Van  Bree. 


AN  EPIGRAM. 

On  Snbbalh  mom  two  listers  rta«, 

And  each  to  chapel  Roes  ; 
Fair  Caroline  \o  clos«  Iter  eyes. 

And  Jane  to  eye  her  clothes  (close). 


ANOTUEa. 


All  Flora's  fnenda  have  died,  it  seems,  before  her . 
I  wish  my  wife  had  bc^n  a  friend  of  Flora ! 


HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

FROM    THE    GREEK     OF    MUSAUft. 


The  lamp  thmt  saw  the  lovera  side  by  side 
In  furtive  clasp;  the  swimmer  bold  o'nighls; 
The  close  embrace  Aui-ora  never  spied. 
Sing  Muse !  and  Sestos,  nest  of  their  delights. 
Where  Hero  wntched,  and  Eros  had  his  rites 
Duly  perforroed.     My  song  is  of  Leander, 
And  lovingly  the  beacon-lamp  re<^uites, 
Which  lured  him  o'er  the  ocean's  back  to  wander, 
Sweet  Hero's  message-light,  love's  harbinger  and  pander. 

Zeus  should  have  placed  thai  signal-light  above, 
(Tlieir  love-race  ended)  'mid  tlie  constellations. 
And  called  its  narae  the  bridal  star  of  love, 
As  minister  of  rapture's  keen  sensations. 
The  cresset,  by  whose  aid  they  found  ocx:asions 
Of  sleepless  nights — till  blew  the  fatal  blast. 
Come,  Muse  !  and  join  with  roe  in  Utnentations 
For  that  clear  light,  by  which  love's  bidding  past. 
And  for  Leauder*a  life,  extinguished  both  at  last. 

Sestos  is  opposite  Abydos,  near 
And  neighbour  cities — parted  by  the  sea: 
Love  with  one  arrow  scorched  a  vir^iu  there, 
And  here  a  youth  ;  the  fairest  Hero  she," 
The  handsome  bachelor,  Leander,  he. 
Stars  of  their  cities,  but  resembling  each 
The  oilier.     Sestos  keeps  her  memory 
Where  Hero's  lamp  was  wont  his  way  to  teach. 
And  for  Leander  momis  Abydoa'  sullen  beach. 

Whence  grew  Leander's  passion  ?     Whence  again 
Did  the  same  fire  sweet  Hero's  heart  devour  ? 
Priestess  of  €-ypns,  and  of  noble  strain, 
Untaught  in  Hymen's  riles,  and  of  love's  power 
Unconscious,  Hero  in  a  sea-side  tower, 
An  ancient  and  ancestral  pile,  was  dwelling, — 
Another  Cypris,  hut  a  virgin  flower. 
In  sensitive  white  purity  fxcplling, 
The  slander  and  the  touch  of  licence  rude  repelling. 

She  went  not  where  the  light-foot  choir  assembled. 
Shunned  ribalds,  and  the  breath  dial  Envy  blew, 
(The  fair  hate  those  are  fairer,)  and  she  trembled 
At  thought  of  young  Love's  quiver, —  for  she  knew 
His  mother  favoured  every  ahaft  he  drew; 
Prayers  to  the  mother,  and  with  girlish  art 
Gates  to  the  son  she  offered  :  nathless  flew 
From  the  sly  urchin's  bow  the  tire-plumed  dart 
Straight  to  its  destined  mark,  llie  maiden's  trembling  heart. 

What  time  came  round  the  Sestian  festival. 
Sacred  to  Cypris,  aud  her  Syrian  fert, 
All  who  itihahited  tlie  coronal 
Of  sparkling  isles  their  way  to  Sestos  steer ; 
Some  from  Emonia  gather  far  and  near ; 
Others  from  Cyprus  ;  in  Cythera  now 
No  wnman  slays ;  in  Sestos  now  uppear 
The  Phrygian,  and  the  dancer  on  the  brow 
Of  spicy  Lebanon,  as  thereto  bound  by  vow. 
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Th]t1i«r  the  vir^n-huntors  thick  repair, 
As  js  their  wont ;  a  rash  and  rfjckless  race. 
Whose  prayers  are  only  olfered  lo  the  fair. 
There  moved  our  Hero  with  majestic  pace ; 
A  atar-like  glory  »cattenfd  from  her  face 
Sparkles  of  light,  as  wheu  (he  moon  discloses 
Among  the  stars  her  cheek's  clear-shiniing  grace  ; 
Like  a  twin-rose,  one  white,  one  red,  reposes 
On  eitlier  joow-vchite  cheek  the  blushing  bloom  of  roses. 

Yoa  'd  say  her  hmbs  were  rose-buds  ;  for  a  light 
Of  rose-like  liues  fell  from  ifaem  ;  you  roigbt  see 
The  rose-blush  on  her  feet  and  ankles  white ; 
And  from  her  limbs  with  every  movement  free 
Flowed  many  |(race»  i  they  who  feigned  them  thrM 
Said  faUeiy,  for  \n  Hero's  laughing  eyes 
A  thousand  graces  budded.     Such  vraa  she  — 
Fit  priestess  of  the  beauty  of  the  skies. 
For  without  question  hers  was  mortal  beauty's  priie. 

Into  the  young  rnen's  minds  her  beauty  entered : 
Who  wished  not  loveliest  Hero  for  bis  wife  1 
Where'er  she  paced  the  temple,  still  she  centred 
All  eyes,  hearts,  wishes.     "  I  have  seen  the  strife 
For  beauty's  pnze  in  Lacedemon,  rife 
With  virgins  radiant,  with  love's  dazzling  spleudour; 
But  never  there,  nor  elsewiiere  in  my  life. 
Saw  1  a  girl  so  dignified,  yet  tender  ; 
She  surely  is  a  Grace :  Oh,  would  Queen  Cypris  lend  her— 

"  Or  give  her  me  I     1  *ve  tired,  not  filled  mine  eye 
With  gaiing.     Let  me  press  her  dainty  side. 
And  die !     A  god^s  life  on  Olympus  high 
Would  I  refuse,  had  I  that  gtrl  for  bride : 
But,  since  to  me  thy  priestess  is  denied. 
Queen  !  let  my  home  with  such  an  one  be  gladdened." 
Thus  spake  one  bachelor;  another  tried 
To  smile  and  mock,  as  tho'  he  were  not  saddened. 

Hiding  the  secret  wound,  which  all  the  time  him  maddened. 

But  thou,  I^eander,  wouldat  not  hide  the  wound, 
And  vex  thy  secret  soul ;  but  when  Desire 
Surprised  thee  looking  on  thut  maid  renowned, 
Tamed  by  the  sudden  darts  of  arrowy  fire, 
Tl)ou  wouldst  not  live  without  her;  Bercer,  higher, 
Flamed  love's  hot  torch,  and  pierced  into  thy  marrow, 
Fed  by  her  eye-beamj.     Loveliness,  entire 
And  blameless,  sharper  is  than  any  arrow. 
Reaching  the  heart  of  man  thro'  chaunel  sure  tho'  narrow. 

The  liquid  &re  from  hers  to  his  eye  glides, 
Ttwnoe  passing  inward,  dives  into  his  brtMt: 
A  MKiden  whirl  of  thoughts  his  miud  dividw ; 
Amastinent  at  her  loveliness  confest ; 
Shame  at  himself  soon  caught ;  fear,  love's  unrest, 
And  hope,  impatieui  for  love's  recompense; 
But  love  to  this  delnious  whirl  gave  test, 
And  furnished  biro  with  resolute  impudence 
To  venture,  and  outfuce  that  glorious  innocence. 

He  turned  on  her  askant  his  guileful  eye, 

With  ixpeecbleeK  nods  the  damsel's  mind  assailing: 

She  gladly  taw  his  love,  and  silently 

Her  sweet  face  ever  and  anon  was  veiling, 
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And  then  with  furtive  nods  her  lover  hailing. 
Bowed  to  him  in  return.     He  with  delight 
Observed  »be  saw,  nor  scorned  his  love.    Then,  trailiug 
His  robe  of  beams,  the  Day  departed  quite, 
(Leander  watched  the  hour,)  and  rose  the  star  of  nighl. 

Nor,  when  he  saw  the  dark-robed  mist,  he  lin^^ered. 
But  hastened  boldly  to  ihe  maid  beloved, 
And  Willi  a  sigh  her  rosy  palm  he  tinEcred. 
But,  drawing  back  her  hand,  the  virgin  moved 
In  silence  from  th'  intruder;  unreproved, 
for  lie  liad  seen  her  nods,  and  they  were  kind, 
He  pulled  her  broidered  robe,  and,  as  behoved. 
He  drew  her  gently  to  the  gloom  behind  : 
She  slowly  followed  hiin^  as  if  against  her  mind. 

And  then  with  art  and  language  feminine 
She  ihreaieued  him : — •'  Why  pullest  me,  lewd  ranger  ? 
Pursue  thy  way,  I  beg,  and  leave  me  mine. 
To  touch  a  priestess  is  a  deed  of  danger; 
A  virgin's  bed  is  not  for  any  atrauger." 
She  spake  ai  vii^ins  should  ;  and  yet  she  missed 
To  frighten  liiro,  who  reckoned  soon  to  change  her, 
AVbcn  he  her  chiding  heard  ;  for  well  he  vrist 
That  women  chide  the  most  when  ihey  would  fiun  be  kissed. 

Kissing  her  polished,  fragrant  neck,  he  cries: 

"After  the  fairest  Cytherea,  fair! 

And  after  the  most  wise  Athena,  wise  ! 

For  with  Jove's  daughteis  thee  will  I  compare, 

And  not  with  any  dames  that  mortal  are ; 

Happy  thy  father  !  happy  she  who  bore  thee  ! 

But  near,  and  pardon,  and  accept  my  prayer; 

I  come  for  love ;  for  love  I  now  implore  thee  ; 
Perform  love's  ministry  with  me,  for  I  adure  thee. 
"  A  virgin  priestess  to  the  Cyprian  Queen  ! 

No  grace  in  virgina  Cytherea  trows  ; 

To  marriage  only  point  her  rites^  I  ween  ; 

Then  if  to  her  thy  heart  true  service  vows, 

Ac€e(jt  me  for  thy  lover  and  thy  spouse, 

U'liom  Eros  himted  as  a  spoil  for  thee. 

As  Hermes  of  the  gold-wand  (Fame  allows) 

Led  Hercules  to  serve  Queen  Omphale, 
So  Cyiherea  now,  not  Hermes,  leadelh  me. 

"  The  tale  of  Atalantis  too  i*  known, 
Who  fled  the  couch  of  Prince  Milnnion, 
To  keep  her  vii-gin  flower ;  but  wrath  was  shown 
By  Cypris,  who,  for  scorn  to  marriage  done. 
Him  once  she  loved  not,  made  her  dote  upon  : 
Beware  lest  thou  too  unijer  her."     Commenting 
Thus  cunningly,  the  maiden's  ear  he  won. 
And  willing  mmd,  to  dulcet  wordis  consenting, 

To  love's  soft  eloquence,  that  genders  love,  releuling. 

In  silence  on  the  ground  she  fixed  her  eyes, 
And  aently  turned  aside  her  glowing  cheek. 
And  shuffled  her  small  feel,  and  modest-wise 
Drew  round  her  graceful  neck,  and  bosom  sleek. 
Her  robe  yet  closer.    Thes*f  are  signs  that  apeak  ; 
A  virgin's  silence  ever  meai»*  consent; 
The  bitter-sweet  of  love  was  hers,  and  eke 
The  glow  of  heart,  hopeful,  but  not  coolent. 
While  yet  the  thoughts  are  lost  in  love's  firat  wonderment 
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This  for  Leander  gentle  Hero  felt ; 
But;  T>-hi1e  flhe  downward  looked^  his  greedy  eyes 
Fed  on  her  neck.     With  word*  that  dew-like  melt, 
While  blossom  oa  her  check  the  moist  red  dies 
Of  modesty,  she  says  :  "  Such  power  there  lies 
III  thy  sweet  eloquence,  that  it  might  move 
The  flinty  rock  ;  who  taught  thee  harmonies 
t)f  such  enticing  words?     What  impulse  drove 
Thee  hither  ?     Who  ihy  guide  T     Oh  was  i«,  was  it  Love  ? 

**  Perchance  thou  mockest  rae  ;  but  how  canst  thou, 

A  stranger  and  unknown^  my  love  enjoy  1 

I  never  can  be  thine  by  open  vow  ; 

My  parents  shut  rae  up.     Can  we  employ 

Art  lor  our  secret,  love  ?     Oh,  men  destroy 

Who  trust  tliem  I  ever  babbling  in  the  street 

Of  what  they  do  in  secret.     Wilt  decoy 

A  trusting  heart  to  ruin  ?  yet,  as  meet. 
Speak  truth  ;  thy  fatherland,  and  Dame  to  me  repeat. 

**  My  name  is  Hero ;  my  abode  is  lonely, 
A  tower  that  lifts  its  echoes  to  tlie  sky, 
For  so  my  parents  will ;  one  haudmaid  only 
Dwells  with  me  there  ;  no  choirs  e'er  court  mine  eye» 
Nor  friends  of  equal  years.     The  shores  close  by 
Rebellow ;  night  and  day  the  roaring  tide 
Riiivrs  in  mine  ears,  and  eke  the  clanging  cry 
Of  the  sea-winds."     She  spake^  and  sought  to  hide. 

Shamefaced,  her  rosy  cheek,  as  iho'  her  words  to  chide. 

Leander  then  did  with  himself  advise, 
How  in  love's  contest  he  might  best  contend  ; 
For  wily  love,  though  wont  to  tyrannise, 
Heals  whom  he  wounds>  and  ever  loves  to  lend 
His  subjects  wit,  their  counsellor  and  friend. 
He  helped  Iveander,  then,  who  deeply  sighed, 
And  said  :  '*  Dear  virgin  !  for  our  wished-for  end 
I  dauntless  on  the  rugged  surge  will  ride, 
Tho'  in  it  ships  be  whelmed,  and  o'er  it  lightntraga  glide. 

**  Seeking  thy  bed,  I  tremble  not,  nor  cower 

At  ocean's  angry  roar  and  frightful  front  : 

A  dripping  bed-mate,  nightly  to  lliy  lower 

Will  I  swim  o'er  the  rapid  Hellespont ; 

Abydos  is  not  far  from  llero's  haunt. 

B'it  promise  me  to  show  a  lamp,  to  be 

My  nightly  star ;  and  it  shall  be  my  wont, 

K'en  tike  a  ship,  to  swim  across  the  sea, 
Thy  lamp  the  blessed  star  that  guides  my  course  to  thee. 

"And,  watching  it,  I  ne'er  will  turn  mine  eye  on 
Setting  Bootes,  nor  th'  unwetted  Wain, 
Kor  on  the  sworded,  storm-engirt  Orion, 
But,  guided  by  the  lamp,  I  soon  shall  gain 
Safe  anchorage  and  sweet.    Strict  guard  mainlain 
Against  the  blasts,  for  fear  my  safety-light 
They  rudely  quench,  and  in  the  howling  main 
I  perish  so.     Leander  am  I  hight, 
And  Hero's  happy  spouse."    Thus  ibey  their  iove-vowa  plight. 

She  from  her  tower  to  show  a  lamp  agrees, 
And  be  the  swelling  waves  at  night  to  cleave: 
Then  to  her  tower  the  anxious  maiden  fleet. 
While  he  roust  in  a  pinnace  Sestos  leave. 
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And  in  Abydos  wait  till  he  receive 
The  promised  signal,  his  appointed  guide, 
When  he  mu<it  swim,  not  Bail.    Till  ihey  achieve 
Love's  celebration,  rest  is  ihem  denied. 
IlasLe,  Night  1  and  canopy  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Ill  veil  of  darkness  Night  ran  up  the  sky, 
Bringing  on  sleep,  but  not  for  Hero's  lover  ; 
He,  where  the  swelling  vroves  roared  mightily. 
Far  by  the  shore,  stood  waiting  to  discover 
The  lamentable  lamp  that  lured  him  over — 
To  death  nt  last.     But  Hero,  seaward  turning, 
Perceived  the  gloom,  and  for  her  ocean-rorer 
Kindled  the  signal ;  but  on  liis  discerning 
Its  promised  flame,  he  burned  with  love,  as  that  was  burning. 

At  first  he  trembled  al  the  ringing  roar 
Of  the  mad  surge,  but  with  the  soothing  spell 
Of  hopeful  words  took  courage ;  "  What  is  more 
Cruel  than  love,  or  more  implacable 
Than  ocean?  in  moist  ruin  this  doth  swell  ; 
That  in  the  heart,  a  blazing  furnace,  nves. 
Fear  not,  my  soul  t  why  shouldst  thou  fear  the  hell 
Of  waters?  Aphrodite  from  the  waves 
Spning,  and  rules  over  them,  sways  our  love-pains  and  saves/* 

He  then  put  off  his  vest  with  playful  glee, 
And  twined  it  round  his  head  ;  and  from  the  shore 
Plunged  fearlessly  into  the  surf  o'  the  sea  ; 
And  where  the  signal  shone,  he  hastened  o'er 
Ship,  sail,  and  oars  himself,     But  yet  before 
He  reached  his  port,  how  oft  the  Sestian  flower 
Kept  off  the  breezes  with  the  robe  she  wore 
From  the  trimmed  lamp  !     It  is  her  nuptial  hour — 
l^ander  comes  at  last,  aud  now  ascends  her  tower. 

Wiih  a  mute  clasp  she  welcomed  to  her  home 
The  panting  youth,  and  to  her  chamber  led, 
\VbJle  from  his  hair  fast  dropl  the  salt  sea-foam  : 
She  rubbed  hi»  limbs  with  rose-oil,  and  then  led 
Her  lover  to  her  virgin  couch,  and  said, 
Embracing  him  lite  while,  and  softly  willing, 
"  Enough  of  brine  and  odours  which  it  bred  : 
No  bridegroom  but  thyself  was  ever  willing 
To  run  such  nsk,  such  toil  none  else  but  thou  fulfilling. 

"  No  longer  lies  our  joy  and  us  between 
That  envious  sea — now  lay  thee  down  to  rest." 
Silence  was  there,  and  night  drew  round  her  screen  ; 
Their  nuplial  troth  was  by  no  minstrel  blest ; 
The  bridal  pair  were  in  uo  hymn  addrest ; 
No  choir  danced  round  them  ;  md  no  torches  liglitened 
About  the  genial  bed  ;  no  marriage  guest 
Led  the  gay  dance  ;  nor  hymeneal  heightened 

The  joy,  approving  it ;  no  parent's  smile  there  brightened. 

Silence  arranged  the  couch,  and  Darkness  drew 
llie  curtainiy ;  fiaranymph  and  bridemaid  none 
Had  they  beside.    Aurora  ne'er  did  view 
Leander  lying,  when  the  night  was  done. 
In  Hero's  arms.     He  was  already  gone, — 
Already  wishing  for  the  night  again. 
The  wife  at  night,  by  day  a  virgin  shone. 
As  thought  her  parents  wise ;  while  she  was  fain, 
Of  night,  to  welcome  him  who  made  their  wisdom  vain. 
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Thus  they  etnoyecl  awhile  their  furtive  pleasure, 
lie  to  his  beu-tnate  nightly  swimming  o'er; 
But  soon  their  Uh'a  bloom  Tell,  and  scant  their  measure 
Of  bridal  hours-     When  came  the  winter  frore. 
And  brought  the  cold  blast  and  the  whirlwind's  roaXi 
Sharp  gusts  the  bottom  of  the  deep  confounding, 
And  lashing  up  the  main  from  shore  lo  shore, 
Whirling  and  rushing,  roaring  and  rebounding, 
The  watery  paths  above  and  shaken  depths  astounding — 

What  time  a  desperate  pilot,  who  no  more 
Amid  the  waters  wild  his  course  could  hold, 
Had  run  his  ship  upon  a  fork  o'  the  shore; 
Not  then  the  tempest  checked  Leaoder  bold, 
For  Hero's  signal  light  her  sumimons  told. 
Oh  I  cruel,  faitliless  light  of  love !  to  scout  him 
On  such  a  uight !  to  plunge  him  in  the  cold 
Anil  hissing  waves,  that  rudeiy  toss  and  flout  him  ! 
Why  could  not  Hero  sleep,  while  winter  raged,  without  him  ? 

But  lore  and  fate  corapelled  her ;  light  of  lore, 
Drawu  by  desire,  she  showed  not,  but  the  black 
Torch-gloora  uf  fate.    Tlie  winds  collected  drove 
Volumes  of  gusty  darts  upon  the  track 
Of  the  sea-broken  shore ;  but  on  the  back 
Of  raving  ocean  lost  Leander  went. 
ITie  water  stood  in  heaps  ;  with  fearfal  crack 
The  winds  rau  counter,  and  were  madly  blent. 
Rushing  from  every  side,  in  wildest  roitiglement. 

Wave  upon  wave  I  ocean  with  ether  mixt ! 
Mighty  the  crash  !     How  could  Leander  ride  on 
The  monstrous  whirl  ?     Sore  tOHt,  he  one  white  fixt 
in  prayer  on  Cypris,  then  oti  Ring  Poseidon, 
And  e  en  the  fierce  and  frantic  Boreas  cried  on, 
Who  then  forgot  his  Atthis.     Lover  lorn  ! 
None  helped  him,  none  !     Love,  whom  he  most  relied  on, 
Averted  not  his  fate;  tost,  tumbled,  torn, 
By  every  counter  wave  he  was  at  random  t>onie. 

He  can  no  longer  ply  his  hands  or  feet; 
Drench'd  with  the  bnnc,  his  strength  is  (ailing  fitft ; 
On  him  the  cruel  waves  remorseless  beat ; 
The  lamp  is  now  extinguished  by  the  bhimt. 
And  with  it  his  young  life  and  love  at  hut : 
But  while  the  waves  his  lifeless  body  drove, 
How  many  a  glance  poor  Hero  seaward  cast ; 
Id  vain  into  the  gloom  her  glances  rove ; 
Her  anxious  thoughts  a  pool  of  spectrcd  troubles  move. 

Tl)e  morning  came,  nor  yet  Leander  came ! 
Upon  the  sea^B  broad  back  her  glance  was  thrown. 
If  haply,  missing  that  unfaithful  flame, 
He  wandered  there ;  but  soon  she  spied  hira  strown 
A  mangled  corse  below.     She  lore  her  gown, 
And  »hrieked,  and  for  Leander  madly  cried. 
And  from  tl^ie  tower  fell  whizzing  headlong  down. 
Thus,  on  her  husband  dead  sweet  Htro  ilied, 
And  who  vrerc  joined  in  life,  then  death  did  not  divide. 
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little  in  comparison  with  Virgil  and  Homer,  Now  Crichton  might 
have  been  a  Caesar  or  an  Alexander,  if  he  had  had  legions  at  his 
back;  or,  without  the  legions,  if  his  youlh  had  been  allowed  to  ripen 
into  age.  The  great  principle  of  his  being  was  a  stirring  and  irre- 
pressible activity.  His  learning  was  as  prodigious  as  his  accomplish- 
ments;  but  how,  in  the  short  six  or  seven  years  of  his  public  life, 
could  he  have  exhibited  them  to  the  admiration  of  Europe,  if  he  had 
set  to  work  in  the  fasliiott  of  the  schooSmcn  ?  With  u  probable  fore- 
cast of  his  early  doom,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  different  way.  He 
made  up  fur  tlie  brevity  of  his  life  by  its  brightness.  He  kindled  all 
it*  fires  at  once.  Itesolved  to  abate  no  single  particle  of  his  brilliancy 
among  the  great  men  uf  his  timet  he  rose  at  ouce  to  the  topmost 
height  of  his  possible  achievements,  careless  whether  he  should  fall 
among  posterity,  dark  as  a  spent  rocket,  and  recognizable  by  a  few 
fragments  of  faded  paper  only.  But  what  of  that?  What  he  de- 
signed to  do,  he  did.  He  struck  the  blow  he  had  desired  to  strike. 
And  which  of  the  Great  Men  has  done  more  ?  How  many  have  done 
lamentably  less  !  We  see  the  beauty  and  the  learning  of  Crichton 
reflected  back  from  the  most  intellectual  minds  of  the  greatest  day 
that  ever  shone  upon  Scotland  or  Italy.     What  nobler  mirror  ? 

Justly  Mr,  Ainsworth  remarks — *'  It  is  from  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  contemporaries,  and  such  contemporaries,  that  we  can  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  extent  of  Crichton's  powers.  By  them  he  was 
esteemed  a  miracle  of  learning  —  dirinum  plane  Juvenem  :  and  we 
have  an  instance  in  our  own  times  of  a  great  poet  and  philusopher, 
whose  published  works  scarcely  bear  out  the  high  reputation  he  en- 
joyed for  colloquial  ability.  The  idolized  friend  of  Aldus  Manutius, 
or  Lorenzo  Massa*  Giovanni  Donati,  and  Sperone  Speroni,  amongst 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  their  age,  —  the  antagonist  of  the 
redoubted  Arcangelus  Mercenarius  and  Giacomo  Mazzoni,  men  who 
had  sounded  all  the  depths  of  philosophy, — could  not  have  been  other 
than  an  extraordinary  person."  The  allusion  to  Coleridge  here  is 
not  altogether  out  of  place.  Coleridge,  like  Crichton,  though  in  a 
humbler  sphere,  preferred  prompt  payment  to  the  tardy  waiting  for 
posterity.  With  both  it  was  in  some  sort  necessary  that  the  effort 
and  the  applause  should  go  together.  To  Coleridge,  for  instance,  so 
strong  had  this  habit  of  excessive  talking  become,  even  the  certainty 
of  seeing  what  he  wrote  in  print  the  next  day  was  too  remote  a  sti- 
mulus for  his  imagination  ;  and  it  was  a  constant  practice  of  his  to  lav 
aside  his  pen  in  the  middle  of  an  article,  if  a  friend  happened  to  drop 
in  upon  him,  and  to  finish  the  subject  more  effectually  aloud,  so  that 
the  approbation  of  his  hearer  and  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  might 
be  co-instantaneous.  But  what  would  Coleridge  have  done,  if,  besides 
having  to  write  an  article  for  the  Courier,  in  which  he  was  to  unravel 
some  transcendentalism  about  humanity  and  universal  brotherhood  into 
a  slavish  support  of  the  Allies — (a  difficult  task  we  admit), — if,  besides 
this,  the  ball-room,  the  ladies'  chamber,  the  hunting-fields,  the  riding- 
house,  the  lists  at  the  Louvre,  and  some  profoundly  teamed  contro- 
versies with  the  doctors  of  Navarre  or  Padua,  had  all,  nearly  at  the 
san)e  instant,  awaited  him?  Poor  Coleridge  would  have  died  at 
twenty,  untouched  by  opium,  and  unknown,  except  by  the  admiring 
testimonies  of  his  lesii  accumplished  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  has  omitted,  by  the  by,  a  very  characteristic,  and, 
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we  think,  a  very  decisive  opinion  of  Crichton^  by  the  famous  Joseph 
Scalig^er.     "  He  was  a  man  of  very  wonderful  genius,"  observes  that 
laborious  and  self-satisfied  person ;  •'  but  he  had  something  of  the 
coxcomb  about  him.      He  wanted  a  little  common  sense."     Here 
is  an   unbiassed  opinion.     What  Joseph  means   by  the  coxcombry 
,  is  obvious  enough.   Why,  thinks  Joseph,  should  a  scholar  have  cheer* 
[fulness  of  blood  ?     All  the  women  ran  after  Crichton, — ^u  most  inde- 
kcorous  thing,  and  a  certain  evidence  of  coxcombry  to  a  person  who 
cannot  get  a  woman  to  run  af\er  him.  —  "  Nor  were  the  young  un- 
married ladies,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  remarks  in  his  jewel  of  a 
book,  "  of  all  the  most  eminent  places  of  Ilaly  anything  respected  of 
one  another,  that  bad  not  either  a  lock  of  Criclitown's  haire,  or  a  copy 
of  verses  of  his  composing."     Who  doubts  his  coxcombry,  or  that  it 
was  other  than  a  very  delightful  thing  in  him  ? 

A  want  of  coraroon  sense,  in  Scaliger's  notion,  was  probably  an 
over  supply  of  modesty.  Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  Crichton  as  the 
modesty  which  in  him  united  with  the  most  perfect  confidence.  He 
proved  that  a  coxcomb  and  a  confident  man  may  possess  the  truest 
modesty.  There  is  a  charming  anecdote  told  of  him  at  a  great  levee 
of  learned  men  in  Padua,  where,  having  exposed  the  errors,  of  the 
school  of  Aristotle  with  equal  solidity,  modesty,  and  acuteness,  and 
perceiving  that  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience  was  carrying  them 
too  far  in  admiration  of  himself,  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  as- 
sumed an  extreme  playfulness  of  manner,  and  declaimed  in  ex- 
quisite phrase  upon  the  happiness  of  ignoTajtJce.  Nothing  could 
have  been  so  perfectly  devised  to  self-check  nny  exuberance  of  pride. 
But  in  all  things  his  modesty  was  remarkable,  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  his  extraordinary  powers.  Observe  it  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  melancholy  death,  where  a  romantic  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  his  prince  and  master  induced  him  to  throw  aside  his  un- 
matchable  skill,  and  present  himself  naked  and  defenceless  to  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin.  This  was  not  weakness  in  Oichton.  Himself 
the  descendant  of  rulers  of  the  earth,  of  princes  and  bishops, —  (shall 
we  ever  forget  that  perfect  model  of  ecclesiabtical  fitness,  Bishop 
George  Crichton  of  Dunkeld,  "  a  man  nobly  disposed,  very  hospit- 
able, and  a  magnificent  housekeeper,  but  in  matters  of  religion  not 
much  skilled"?) — a  weak  and  unmanly  feeling  would  have  given  him 
.  presumption,  not  deference, — would  have  thrown  insult  in  the  face  o£ 
'  Gonzaga,  and  not  ill-requited  chivalry  at  his  feet. 

But  what  more  need  we  say  of  Crichton  ?  Have  not  three  volumes 
of  brilliant  writing  been  just  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  two  days  of 
his  matchlessly  brilliant  life?  We  may  refer  the  reader,  whether  he 
is  curious  after  the  Admirable  Crichton,  or  after  his  own  amusement 
solely,  to  William  Harrison  Ainsworth's  last  romance.  An  expression 
of  character  equally  poetic  and  dramatic,  a  rich  glow  of  colouring 
which  diffuses  itself  through  every  part  of  the  work,  and  a  generally 
easy  and  effective  style,  have  secured  for  this  book  a  high  and  per- 
manent place  in  the  literature  of  fiction^ 


Though  it  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  so,  yet  there  is  no  more 
melancholy  reading  than  the  biogi'aphy  of  a  celebrated  wit-  In  nine 
out  often  cases,  what  is  such  a  njomoJr  other  than  a  record  of  acute 
suffering,  the  almost  inseparable  attendant  of  that  thoughtless  and 
mercurial  temperament  which  cannot*  or  will  not,  conform  to  the 
Btaid  usages  of  society ;  which  makes  ten  enemies  where  it  makes 
one  friend;  is  engaged  in  a  constant  warfare  with  common  sense, 
and  lives  for  the  day^  letting  the  morrow  shift  for  itself?  Instances 
there  are  of  prosperous  wits,  such  asCongreve,  Pope,  and  some  others 
that  we  could  mention,  whose  singular  tact  and  provident  habits  have 
preserved  them  from  the  usual  fate  of  their  fraternity  ;  but  these 
instances  are  rare :  the  majority,  though  enjoying,  it  is  true*  their 
sunny  hours,  and  realising  for  a  brief  Kcason  their  most  brilliant  hopes, 
have  struggled  through  life  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  disappointments. 

The  life  of  Sheridan  will  go  ftr  to  verify  these  cursory  remarks. 
No  wit  ever  enjoyed  more  intoxicating  successes,  or  suffered  more 
humiliating  reverses.  Me  had  frequent  opportunities  of  realising  a 
handsome  independence;  but,  with  that  recklessness  and  inattention 
to  the  business  of  life  peculiar  to  such  natures  as  his,  he  flung  away 
all  his  chances,  and  died  a  beggar,,  deserted  by  almost  all  his  old 
associates^  his  ceJebrity  on  the  wane,  and  his  cimracter  under  a  cloud. 
Never  was  there  a  more  impressive  homily  than  his  death-bed  incul- 
cates; it  speaks  to  the  heart  like  the  dosing  scene  of  "great  Vil- 
liers,"  and  is  worth  all  the  sermons  that  ever  were  preached  from  the 
pulpit. 

Many,  however,  of  poor  Sheridan's  defects  seem  to  have  descended 
to  him  as  a  sort  of  heir-loom  from  his  ancestors.  His  grandfather. 
Dr.  Sheridan,  the  friend  and  butt  of  Swift,  though  an  amiable,  was  a 
singularly  reckless  and  improvident  man  ;  and  his  father,  the  welt- 
known  teacher  of  elocution,  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Johnson 
as  being  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  "  vvrong-I«eadedness." 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  this  individual  to  state,  that  by  fits  and 
starts  he  paid  every  attention  to  his  son's  education  that  his  strait- 
ened means  and  capricious  temper  would  allow.  In  the  year  1758, 
when  young  Sheridan  had  just  completed  his  seventh  year,  he  sent 
hun  to  a  private  school  in  Dublin,  whence,  at  the  expiration  of  four- 
teen months,  he  brought  him  over  with  him  to  England,  and  placed 
him  at  Harrow,  under  tlie  care  of  Dr.  8umner.  From  this  period  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  tl»e  subject  of  our  memoir  never  again  beheld 
his  native  city. 

Sheridan  had  not  been  long  at  Harrow  when  he  attracted  the  fa- 
vourable notice  of  Dr.  Parr,  at  that  time  one  of  the  head-masters  of 
the  establishment,  who,  perceiving  in  him  unquestionable  evidences 
of  superior  capacity,  did  all  he  could  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion. 
But  his  endeavours  were  fruitless,  for  the  boy  was  incorrigibly  idle, 
though  a  general  favourite  by  reason  of  his  good-humour  and  the 
social  turn  of  his  mind, — and  left  Harrow  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with 
a  slender  amount  of  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  tlie  lighter  branches  of  English  lite- 
rature. 
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In  the  year  1770,  Sheridan  accompanied  his  family  to  Bath,  which 
was  then  what  Cheltenham  and  Brighton  now  are, — the  head-quarters 
of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  Here  he  promptly  signalised  himself  afler 
the  usual  Irish  fashion,  by  an  elopement  and  two  duels;  thus  literally 
fighting  his  way  to  celebrity !  The  young  lady  who  was  the  cause  of 
these  sprightly  sallies  was  Miss  Linley,  daughter  of  the  eminent  mu- 
sician of  that  name,^  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day. 
At  the  time  when  Sheridan  first  became  acquainted  with  her  she  was 
but  sixteen^  the  favourite  vocalist  at  the  Bath  concerts,  and  the 
standing  toast  of  all  the  wits  and  gallants  of  the  city.  It  is  to  the 
impassioned  feelings  which  the  charms  of  this  lovely  girl  called  forth 
in  his  breast  that  we  owe  our  hero's  first  decided  plunge  into  unequi- 
vocal poetry.  Having  on  one  occasion — for  the  families  of  the  young 
couple  were  in  habits  of  strict  intimacy — presumed  to  offer  her  some 
sober  counsel,  she  resented  his  officiousness,  and  a  quarrel  took  place 
between  them,  which  was  not  made  up  till  Sheridan  had  sent  her  some 
stanzas  of  a  most  penitential  character,  by  way  of  a  peace-offering. 
We  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  of  this  poem,  which  evinces  unques- 
tionable feeling,  but  is  deformed,  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  days,  by 
tawdry  and  puerile  conceits  : 

Oh,  this  »s  the  (rrotto  where  Delia  reclined, 

As  laie  1  in  secret  her  confidence  sought ; 
Ajid  this  is  the  tree  kept  her  safe  from  the  wind, 

As  blushing  she  heard  the  grave  lesson  I  taught. 

Then  tell  me,  thou  grotto  of  moss-covered  sione. 
And  tell  rae*  thou  willow,  with  leaves  dripping  dew, 

Did  Delia  seem  vexed  when  Horatio  was  gone, 
And  did  she  confide  her  resentment  to  you  ? 

Methiuks  now  each  bough,  as  you're  waving  it,  tries 

To  whisper  a  cause  for  the  sorrow  I  feel  ; 
To  hint  how  she  frowned  when  [  dared  to  advise. 

And  sighed  when  she  saw  that  I  did  it  with  zeal. 

True,  true,  silly  leaves,  so  she  did,  I  allow  ; 

She  frowned,  but  no  mge  in  her  looks  could  I  see; 
She  frowned,  for  reflecliou  had  clouded  her  brow  ; 

She  sighed,  but  perhaps  'twas  in  pity  to  me. 

Then  wave  thy  leaves  brisker,  thou  willow  of  woe, 
I  tell  thee  no  rage  in  her  looks  could  1  see : 

I  cannolj  I  will  not  believe  il  was  so ; 

She  was  not,  she  could  not,  be  angry  with  me. 

For  well  did  she  know  that  my  heart  meant  no  wrong ; 

It  sank  ai  the  thought  but  of  giving  her  pain  ; 
But  trusted  tts  task  to  a  faltering  ton'j:ue, 

Which  erred  from  the  feelings  it  could  not  explain. 

Sentimental  poetry,  it  !s  well  known,  has  a  great  effect  in  softening 
the  female  heart;  and  Sheridan  soon  succeeded  in  sonnetteering  Miss 
Linley  into  sympathy.  He  had,  however,  a  sturdy  opponent  to  con- 
tend against  in  the  person  of  Captain  Mathews,  a  married  man,  of 
specious  address  and  perse veriug  gallantry-  This  rou^  beset  the  fair 
vocalist  in  every  possible  way,  and,  when  mildly  but  firmly  repulsed, 
threw  out  a  menace  of  attacking  her  good  fame,  Alarmed  at  this 
unmanly  threat,  and  at  the  consequences  of  her  father's  indignation 
should  the  captain's  dishonourable  proposals  become  known  to  him. 
Miss  Linley  bad  recourse  to  Sheridan,  who  instantly  advised  her  to 
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accept  of  his  escort  to  France,  where  he  promised  that  he  woultl 
|j!ace  her  under  die  secure  protection  of  a  convent.  With  gome  hesi- 
tation she  complied  with  his  advice,  assisted  not  a  little  in  her  reso- 
lution by  the  repugnance  which  she  had  long  entertained  to  her 
profession  ;  and  the  parties  set  out  for  Calais,  accompanied  by  a  third 
jjerson,  a  female,  by  way  of  chaperon. 

On  reaching  the  place  of  their  destination,  Sheridan  at  once  tlirew 
off  the  mask  of  the  friend,  and,  addressing  Miss  Linley  as  the  lover, 
so  worked  upon  her  feelings  by  artful  hints  about  the  injury  her  cha- 
racter would  sustain,  if  she  did  not  give  him  a  legal  title  to  protect 
her,  that  slie  consented  to  a  private  marriage,  which  accordingly  took 
place  in  1772,  at  a  little  village  near  Calais.  The  parties  then  made 
the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Englarul,  where  they  returned  to  their 
respective  families;  old  Linley,  from  whom  the  marriage  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  being,  of  course,  not  less  incensed  than  surprised  by 
the,  to  him,  unaccountable  conduct  of  his  daughter. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Mathews,  on  teaming  Miss  Linley *s  extraordi- 
nary flight,  instantly  made  good  his  threat  of  defaming  her  character 
in  the  local  journals,  for  which  he  was  twice  called  out  by  Sheridan, 
who  in  the  second  duel  received  a  wound  which  long  confined  him  to 
his  bed.  His  situation  at  this  period  must  have  been  one  of  extreme 
uneasiness.  He  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  was  on  ill  terms 
with  his  father,  who,  on  his  return  from  London  shortly  after  the  ca- 
tastrophe, refused  to  see  him,  and  even  went  the  length  of  forbidding 
any  of  his  family  to  hold  the  slightest  intercourse  with  the  Linlcya. 
A  communication  was  nevertheless  kept  up  between  the  lovers 
through  the  agency  of  Sheridan's  sisters,  who  had  not  the  heart  to 
resist  the  imploring  appeals  of  their  brother. 

In  thti  autumn  of  1772  the  young  Benedict  was  sent  by  his  father 
— who  was  anxious  to  detach  him  wholly  from  the  Linleys — to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Essex,  where  he  remained  for  some  months  in 
strict  retirement,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study.  While  here, 
he  paid  occasional  flying  visits  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
his  wife,  who  was  then  professionally  engaged  at  the  Covent  Garden 
oratorios:  but,  finding  no  means  of  procuring  an  interview  with  her, 
so  closely  was  she  watched  by  her  father,  he  more  than  once,  it  is 
said,  disguised  himself  as  a  hackney-coachman,  for  die  sole  pleasure 
of  driving  her  home  from  die  theatre. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  hand  when  his  perseverance  was  to  meet 
with  its  reward.  Old  Linley,  finding  that  neither  threat,  suppliaition, 
nor  remonstrance  could  change  the  current  of  his  daughter's  affec- 
tions, and  that,  by  some  mysterious  process,  letters  from  her  husband 
always  found  their  way  into  her  hands,  at  length  gave  his  reluctant 
consent  to  their  union,  and  Uiey  were  re-njarried,  by  licence,  in  177.'). 

About  this  lime  Sheridan  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  took  a  small  cottage  at  East  Burnham,  whither  he  retired  imme- 
diately aAer  his  marriage,  with  no  other  resources  than  his  wife's 
slender  jointure  and  his  own  talents  afforded  him.  Yet,  Ujough 
cramped  in  his  finances,  he  had  the  fortitude  to  resist  all  the  golden 
temptations  which  Mrs.  Sheridan's  musical  abilities  held  out  to  him ; 
and  withdrew  her  for  ever  from  public  life,  resolving  henceforth  to  be 
himself  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortunes. 

A  tier  a  short  stay  at  East  Burnham,  to  which  in  sfVer-years  he 
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often  looked  back  with  regret  as  being  the  happiest  period  of  his  life, 
I  Slieridan  took  a  house  in  the  nciglibourbood  of  Portman-square,  wJiich 
I  his  latlier-in-law  kindly  furnished  for  him.     Here  he  laboured  witli 
great  assiduity;  wrote  several  political  tracts,  among  which  was  a  re- 
ply to  "Junius;"  and  completed  his  comedy  of  "The  Rivals,"  which 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  year  1775,  and  proved  a 
failure  on  its  first  representation,  though  it  subsequently  won  its  way 
into  public  favour.     "The  Rivals"  is  a  lively  play,  whose  interest  sel- 
dom or  never  flags  ;  is  easy  and  graceful  in  its  dialogue  ;  and  contains 
one  or  two  characters  drawn  with  consummate  skill.     That  of  Falk- 
land, in  particular, —  the  sensitive,  wayward  lover,  the  idea  of  which 
was,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  Sheridan's  own  personal  experience, — is 
a  master-piece;  and  not  less  effective  is  the  sketch  of  Sir  Anthony 
I  Absolute,     Mrs.  Malaprop — an  evident  imitation  of  Fielding's  Mr*. 
i  Slip-slop — is  a  mere  whimsical  carica.ture ;  while,  as  respects  Lydia 
■  Languish,  she  is  one  of  the  insipid  common^places  to  be  picked  up  at 
all  watering-places,  well  delineated,  it  is  true,  but  scarcely  worth  the 
labour  of  delineation. 

Sheridan*8  next  production  was  "  St.  Patrick's  Day;**  a  clever,  bug. 
tling  farce,  but  bearing  marks  of  haste  and  negligence.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  winter  of  1775,  by  the  welt-known  opera  of  *'  The  Du- 
enna," which  at  once  obtained  a  popularity  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  the  drama.  The  plot  of  this  delightful  play  is  remarkable  for  tlie 
tact  with  which  it  is  conducted ;  the  language  is  elegant,  without  be- 
ing too  ornate  or  elaborate,— a  very  common  defect  in  Sheridan's 
dramas ; — and  the  songs  are  prettily  versified,  which  Is  tlie  Iiighest 
praise  we  can  accord  them. 

In  the  year  1776,  on  the  retirement  of  Garrick  from  the  stage,  She- 
ridan became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.     How, 
or  by  whose  assistance,  he  obtained  die  large  sura — upwards  of  forly- 
l6ve  thousand  pounds — necessary  to  make  this  purchase,  is  a  mystery 
I  which  none  of  his  numerous  biographers,  with  all  their  research  and 
I  ingenuity,  have  ever  been  able  to  fathom.     We  conclude  it  must  have 
[been  by  that  winning  address,  and  the  strenuous  exercise  of  those  un- 
'  rivalled  powers  of  persuasion,  which,  at  a  later  period,  enabled  She- 
ridan to  work  a  miracle, — that  is,  to  soften  the  soul  of  an  attorney  I 
It  was  in  allusion  to  these  fascinating  powers  that  a  rich  City  banker 
once  observed,  "  Whenever  Sherry  makes  me  a  bow,  it  always  costs 
roe  a  good  dinner ;  and  when  he  calls  me  *  Tom,'  it  is  a  full  hundred 
pounds  out  of  my  pocket  I  " 

The  year  1777  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  production  of  the 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  which  is  incomparably  the  finest  comedy  of 
which  modern  times  can  boast.     Its  success  was  proportionate  to  its 
deserts.     It  completely  took  the  town  by  storm.     Nevertheless,  tran- 
scendent as  are  the  excellences  of  this  brilliant  play,  it  is  not  without 
many  and  serious  defects.     Its  dialogue  is  too  studiously  artificial ;  it 
has  little  or  no  sustained  interest  of  plot ;  and  its  characters — with  the 
[exception  of  Charles  Surface,  whose  airy,  Mercutio-like  vivacity  con- 
I  ciliates  us  in  spite  of  ourselves — are  such  as  from  first  to  last  we  re- 
gard with  indifference.     The  incessant  dazzle  of  the  language,  how- 
ever,— for  the  '*  School  for  Scandal"  is  a  perfect  repertory  of  wit, — 
'  it«  consummate  polish,  and  the  power  of  quick,  apt  repartee,  that  it 
exhibits  in  every  page,  altogether  blind  us  to  its  defects.     The  only 
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p!aj  that  can  bear  a  comparison  with  it  is  Congreve's  "  Love  for 
Love,"  which  shows  an  equal  opulence  of  wit,  and  an  equal  sacrifice 
to  effect,  of  the  free  antl  easy  play  of  nature. 

Sheridan  had  now  the  bail  at  his  feet.  He  was  the  Won  of  the  day, 
courted  by  alt  classes;  the  proprietor  of  the  most  thriving  iheatriroJ 
establishment  iji  London  ;  and,  could  he  but  have  been  industrious, 
and  exercised  ordinary  forethought,  he  might  have  insured,  not 
merely  what  Thomson  calls  "  an  elegant  sufficiency,"  but  a  splendid 
independence  for  life.  But  indolence  was  his  bane» — the  fertile 
source  of  all  his  errors  and  all  his  misfortunes, — the  rock  on  which  he 
split, — the  quicksand  in  which  he  was  finally  engulfed. 

In  the  year  following  the  production  of  the  *'  School  for  Scandal," 
Sheridan  brought  out  •*  The  Critic," — an  admirable  farce,  the  con- 
ception of  which  is  derived  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  "  Re- 
hearsal." The  best  character  In  this  drama,  and  the  most  natural 
and  spirited  ever  drawn  by  its  author,  is  that  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  meant  for  Cumberland,  who  witnessed 
the  representation  from  one  of  the  side-boxes,  and,  being  of  an  irrit- 
able, tetchy  temperament,  must  of  course  Imve  been  highly  entertained. 

We  are  now  to  regard  Sheridan  in  a  new  character.  Hitherto  we 
have  seen  hini  as  the  triumphant  dramatist, — we  arc  no\v  lo  see  him 
as  the  triumphant  orator.  He  had  always,  frona  his  first  entrance 
into  public  life,  had  a  strong  predilection  for  politics;  and  the  ac- 
quaintance with  Burke,  Fox,  Wyndham,  and  other  eminent  states- 
men, which  he  made  at  Johnson's  Literary  Club,  decided  him  on 
trying  his  chance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  in  1780, 
he  stood,  and  was  returned,  for  Stafford  ;  and  made  his  first  speech,  as 
an  avowed  partisan  of  Fox,  in  the  November  of  that  year^  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  complaining  of  his  undue  election.  Though  he 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  yet  so  general  was  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  failed^  that  the  well-known  printer,  Woodfall,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  gallery  at  the  lime,  said  to  him,  as  they  quitted 
the  House  together,  "  Oratory  is  not  your  forte ;  you  had  much  better 
have  stuck  to  the  drama  ;"  on  which  Sheridan  impatiently  interrupted 
him  with  **  It  is  in  me,  however,  and,  by  G — I  it  shall  come  out." 

But,  despite  this  determined  contidence  in  his  own  powers,  he  did 
not  for  months  afterwards  take  any  active  part  in  the  debates;  but, 
when  he  did  speak,  spoke  briefly  and  unassumingly,  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  to  feel  his  way.  By  this  shrewd  conduct  he  gained  insensibly 
on  tlie  good  opinion  of  the  Ilouse^  and  became  at  length  so  useful  an 
auxiliary  to  his  party,  that,  on  their  accession  to  office  in  the  year 
1782,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State ;  a 
snug,  easy  post,  but  which  he  was  compelled  shortly  to  resign  by  the 
sudden  breaking  up  of  the  ministry,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  reinstated  in  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  coalition  having  been  formed  between  Lord  Nortli  and 
the  Whigs,  much  against  Sheridan^s  wishes;  for  he  had  the  sagacity 
to  foresee  that  a  Junction  of  such  discordant  interests  could  have  but 
one  termination;  and  the  result  proved  that  he  was  righu  The 
Coalition  Ministry  was  speedily  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  King's  own 
IKTsonnl  exertions ;  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  found 
himself  once  again  transported  to  that  Siberia, — the  Opposition  bench. 

Up  to  this  period,  Sheridan,  though  acknowledged  to  be  a  skilful, 
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ready  debater,  had  not  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  tlie 
House ;  but  the  hour  was  apprnachtng  which  was  to  draw  forth  all 
his  powers,  and  place  liini  on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  oratorical 
fame*  In  the  year  1787,  on  the  question  of  Warren  Hastings'  con- 
duct as  Governor-general  of  India,  he  was  chosen  by  his  party  to 
bring  forward  in  Parliament  the  charge  relative  to  the  Begum  prin- 
cesses of  Oude.  ilis  speech  on  this  occasion  produced  an  effect  on 
all  who  heard  It,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  records  of  the 
senate.  It  startled  iht  House  like  a  thunderbolt.  Men  of  all  par- 
ties vied  with  each  other  in  lavishing  on  it  the  most  enthusiastic 
praises.  Burke  declared  it  to  be  the  "  most  astonishing  effort  of  elo- 
quence, argument,  and  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  any  record  or 
tradition."  Fox  said,  **■  all  that  he  had  ever  heard,  all  that  he  ha<l 
ever  read,  when  compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  nothing;"  and  Pitt 
— even  the  cold,  reserved  Pitt — confessed  that-,  in  his  opinion,  **  it 
surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  possessed 
everything  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish,  to  agitate  and  control  the 
liuman  mind."  So  intense,  in  short,  was  the  sensation  created  by 
this  philippic,  that  the  Minister  actually  moved  an  adjournment  of 
the  debate^  in  order,  as  he  observed,  that  honourable  members  might 
have  time  to  recover  from  the  mental  intoxication  into  whidi  tbey 
had  been  thrown  by  the  spells  of  the  enchanter! 

Slieridan  was  now  considered  of  so  much  consequence  by  the  Whig 
parly,  that  when  the  trial  of  Wanen  Hastings  \vas  finally  determined 
on,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  to  make  good  the  arti- 
cles  of  impeachment;   and   brought   forward   In   Westminster  Hull* 
before  the    most    august  assembly  in  the    world,   the  same   charge 
which  he  had  previously  urged  in  the  House  of  Commons.     On  this 
occasion  he  spoke  for  four  successive  days,  exciting,  as  before,  the 
astonishment  and  iidmiralion  of  all  his  hearers.     Foriunaiely  this  ce- 
lebrated oration,  un!ike  the  former  one,  has  been  preserved,  and  we 
are  therefore  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  it.     It  contains 
nruch  brilliant  wit,  dexterous  reasoning,  and  ready  sarcasm ;  but  is  at 
the  same    time    defaced  hy  the  most  tawdry,  patch- work  imagery. 
Whenever  Sheridan  essays  the  poetic,  he  is  invariably  affected  and 
on  stills.     He  cannot  soar,  like  Burke,  into  the  empyreuni ;  for  he 
had  capacity,  not  in\agi nation.     His  best  passages  are  his  most  unla- 
boured ones;  but  of  these  he  seems  to  have  thought  least.     He  tricks 
out   superficial    thoughts    and    obvious  common-places    in    glittering 
trope  and  metaphor;   piles  hyperbole  on   hy[>erbole,  conceit  on  con- 
ceit ;  and  iiiislakes  such  showy,  elaborate  fustian  for  the  true  work  of 
.  Ihe  fancy.     There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  figurative  com- 
Jjosition  of  Sheridan  and  that  of  Burke,  as  there  is  between  specious 
I'tinsel  and  sterling  gold  ;  yet,  throughout  tlie  Westminster  Hall  pro- 
I  ceedings,  the  former  appears  to  have  thrown  the  latter  completely 
I  into  the  shade, — so  apt  is  the  world  to  be  cauglit  by  the  mere  show 
Vand  glare  of  oratory  I 

Tlie  illnes-s  of  his  Majesty,  George  the  Third,  and  the  discussion 
J  on  the  Regency  question  which  took  place  in  consequence,  afforded 
r Sheridan  numerous  other  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
^Parliament.  He  espoused,  of  course,  the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
;*■  hose  confidence  he  soon  gained,  and  at  ifhose  splendid  entertain- 
"'nients  he  was  evt-r  l!je  favoured  guest.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  chief 
i^adviser    of   the    heir-apparent,  to  whom  was   intrusted  the  delicate 
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task  of  drawing  up  bis  state  papers ;  and  he  would  no  doubt,  in  the 
.event  of  a  change  of  ministry,  have  been  raised!  to  one  of  the  most 
valuable  posts  that  bis  party  could  ofter,  hud  not  the  King's  recovery 
put  an  end  to  his  golduii  expectations. 

Sliortiy  after,  a  dissolution  took  place,  when  he  hurried  oflP  to  Staf- 
ford, with  the  intention  of  again  trying  his  luck  with  that  borough. 
One  of  his  fellow-passengers  chanced  to  be  an  elector ;  on  discovering 
which,  Sheridan  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  him  for  whom  he 
should  vote.  The  other,  ignorant  who  it  was  that  put  the  question, 
replied  that  neither  of  the  candidates  were  much  to  be  depended  on, 
but  that  he  would  vote  for  the  devil  sooner  than  that  scamp  Sheridan. 
The  conversation  here  dropped  for  a  while ;  but,  having  in  the  interim 
contrived  to  learn  from  the  coachman  the  name  ot'  his  opponent, 
Sheridan  resumed  the  discourse  by  observing,  that  he  had  heard  say 
there  were  many  corrupt  rogues  among  the  Stafford  electors,  and  that 
among  them  was  one  Thompson,  tlie  biggest  scoundrel  in  the  bo- 
rough. '•  1  am  Mr.  Thompson,"  exclaimed  his  fellow-traveller,  crim- 
son with  rage.  "  And  I  am  Mr.  Sheridan,"  rejoined  the  other.  The 
joke  was  immediately  seen,  and  the  parties  became  sworn  friends 
ever  after.  Another  anecdote  equally  characteristic  of  Sheridan,  is 
told  of  him  at  this  period.  A  few  days  afler  his  return  to  town, 
having  hired  a  liackney-coach  to  take  him  from  Carlton  Palace  to  hig 
own  house,  he  found  himself,  us  usual,  without  the  means  of  paying 
for  it.  Luckil)'  he  espied  his  friend  Richardson  in  the  street,  and, 
calling  to  him  to  get  in,  he  engaged  him  in  a  favourite  discussion, 
which  he  was  well  aware  would  draw  forth  all  his  energies;  and  then, 
after  adroitly  contradicting  him,  and  so  rousing  his  utmost  indig- 
nation, he  affected  to  grow  angry  himself;  and,  exclaiming  that  he 
would  not  reniuin  an  instant  longer  in  the  same  coach  with  a  man 
capable  of  holding  such  language,  he  insisted  on  Jehu  setting  him 
down,  and  walked  quietly  to  his  own  house,  which  was  now  but  n 
few  yards  oiT,  leaving  his  angry  friend  to  pay  the  fare  I 

In  the  year  1702,  Sheridan  lost  his  beautiful  and  accom[)ti8hed 
wife;  a  loss  wliieh  ))e  took  greatly  to  heart.  It  was  indeed  an  irre- 
parable one ;  for  she  had  long  been  his  best  ♦•  guide  and  friend ;"  and 
her  benign  intluence  removed,  he  plunged  headlong  into  that  reck- 
less extravagance  which  ultimately  sealed  his  ruin.  Henceforth,  tor 
some  time,  he  seldom,  or  never  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament, 
though  the  French  Kevolution  was  then  setting  all  England  in  n  fer- 
ment ;  but  was  chiefly  to  be  heard  of  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  und  at 
the  Carlton  House  revels.  On  the  occasion,  however,  of  the  Nore 
Mutiny,  he  took  a  decided  part,  nobly  sacrificing  all  party  consi- 
derations in  bis  zeal  to  maintain  his  country  s  honour. 

About  four  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Sheridan  entered 
into  a  second  marriage  with  Mies  Ogle,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of 
Winchester.  His  affairs  were  now  in  a  sad  state  of  embarrassment, 
for  he  obtained  but  a  slender  jointure  with  his  wife;  and«  to  re- 
trieve them,  he  once  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage.  In 
1799  he  brought  out  the  play  of  "  Pizarro,"  which  had  a  prodigious 
run,  and  is  still  occasionally  performed.  The  style  and  sentiments  of 
this  dran»a  are  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  utterly  at  variance  with 
nature,  and  outraging  all  the  legitimate  rules  of  compotsition.  Strange, 
however,  to  say,  its  author  wus  as  proud  of  it  m  even  of  hts  **  School 
for  Scandal." 
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On  ibe  death  of  Mr.  Phu  and  tlie  accession  of  the  Wliigs  to  power, 

Sheridan  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, — a  situation  which  he 
held  but  a  short  time,  the  ministry  being  unexpectedly  broken  up  by 
the  demise  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  while  holding  this  oftice  that  he  gave 
a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  swallowed  up 
his  whole  year's  income.  Nevertheless  he  turned  even  this  absurd 
extravagance  to  account;  for,  having  occasion  to  allude  to  his  resig- 
nation in  Parliament,  he,  with  raatchlces  effrontery,  thanked  God  that 
he  quitted  office  as  poor  as  when  he  entered  upon  it  I 

Parliament  being  dissolved  soon  after  Fox's  death,  Sheridan,  after 
a  violent  struggle,  was  retui-ned  for  Westminster,  but  was  unseated 
on  the  next  dissolution,  which  occur ed  in  1807.  Somewhere  about 
this  time  his  friend  the  Prince  made  him  a  privy-counciibr,  and  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Receivership  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  but» 
whatever  were  the  pecuniary  advantages  he  derived  from  this  sine- 
cure, they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  destruction  of  all 
his  theatrical  property  by  fire.  This  calamity  took  place  in  1809» 
when  Sheridan  was  on  his  legs  at  St.  Stephen's.  He  instantly  quitted 
the  House,  and,  after  coolly  look  nig  on  at  the  conflagration,  retired 
to  a  neiglvbouring  tavern,  where  he  was  found  by  a  friend,  luxuriating 
over  a  bottle  of  wine.  On  being  asked  how  he  could  think  of  enjoy- 
ing himself  at  such  a  time,  he  replied,  **  A  man  may  surely  be  allowed 
to  take  a  glass  by  his  own  fireside  I" 

We  now  approach  the  lost  and  most  melancholy  period  of  poor 
Sheridan's  lif*e.  The  sun  that  we  have  seen  blazing  so  long  and  bril- 
Iiantly»  is  now  about  to  set  in  storm  and  cloud.  Having  committed 
himself  with  his  party  by  some  mysterious  intrigues  tn  which  he  had 
engaged,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  Sheridan  lost 
almost  all  bis  political  influence;  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1812,  was  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  be  re-elected  for  Staf- 
ford, lluin  now  began  to  stare  him  in  the  face.  The  management 
of  the  new  theatre  had  been,  some  time  before,  taken  out  of  his 
hands;  his  debts  were  on  the  increase;  his  duns  grew  daily  more 
clamorous ;  and  he  had  no  longer  the  House  of  Commons  to  fly  to  for 
shelter.  To  such  a  wretched  state  of  destitution  was  he  now  reduced, 
that  he  was  absolutely  compelled  to  pawn  his  books,  his  pictures, 
and  all  his  most  valuable  furniture.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  In  the 
spring  of  1814  lie  was  arrested  and  carried  to  a  spunging-house, 
where  he  remained  in  "  durance  vile  "  upwards  of  three  tiays  I 

From  this  moment  he  never  again  held  up  his  head,  or  ventured 
abroad  into  the  world-  His  heart  was  broken,  and  he  would  sit 
for  hours  weeping  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber.  Yet,  though 
hovering  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  grave,  his  duns  allowed  him  not 
the  slightest  respite;  writs  and  executions  were  multiplied  against 
him ;  and  the  bailiffs  at  length  forced  their  way  into  his  house. 
He  was  then  dying;  yet  even  in  that  stale,  the  agents  of  the  law- 
were  about  to  crirry  him  out  in  blankets,  when  the  interference  of  a 
friend  saved  him  from  the  humiliation  of  drawing  his  last  breath  in  a 
spunging-house.  And  where  were  ail  his  fashionable  and  tilled 
friends  during  this  season  of  distress?  Where  were  the  princes,  and 
dukes,  and  lords,  of  whom  he  had  so  long  been  the  idol  ?  All  had 
flown  ;  the  sight  of  his  death>bed — and  such  a  death-bed  ! — would,  no 
doubtj  have  been  too  much  for  their  delicate  sensibilities ;  and,  w  ith 
the  exception  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Rogers,  and  one  or  two  other  friends, 
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who  rcmaJneJ  faithful  to  the  last,  there  was  not  one  to  dose  his  dying 
eyes.  But  when  all  was  over,  then  came  the  pomp  and  the  pa- 
geantry, the  titled  pall-bcarera,  the  long  array  of  mourners,  the 
public  funeraU  and  the  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey !  Poor  Sheri- 
dan !  He  was  thought  of  suHicient  consequence  to  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  the  departed  worthies  of  England ;  yet  the  very  men  who 
paid  this  homage  to  his  ashesj  scorned  to  come  near  him  in  hig 
poverty. 

At  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1816,  Sheridan  had 
just  completed  his  sixty-fifth  year.  His  constitution  was  robust  and 
healthy  ;  and  he  might  have  lived  full  ten  years  longer,  had  not  grief 
and  his  own  excesses  cut  short  the  span  of  hiu  days.  In  youth  he 
was  considered  handsome;  but  long  and  confirmed  habits  of  convivi- 
ality had  obliterated,  ere  he  had  yet  entered  on  the  autumn  of  life, 
every  trace  of  comeliness.  His  manners  were  remarkably  insinuat- 
ing, especially  to  women  ;  his  wit  ever  at  command  ;  and  bis  flow  of 
animal  spirits  unflagging.  His  worst  failing  was  his  unconquerable 
indolence.  To  this  may  be  attributed  all  his  misfortunes,  and  those 
humiliating  expedients  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
in  order  to  ward  off  the  evil  day.  So  deeply  was  this  vice  implanted 
in  his  nature,  that^  even  when  he  had  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  old 
friend  Richardson,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  set  out  in  time, 
but  arrived  after  the  service  was  concluded,  which,  at  his  particular 
request,  was  performed  a  second  time. 

Lord  Byron,  who  saw  much  of  him  in  his  decline,  has  stated — as 
we  see  by  Moore's  admirable  life  of  that  poet — that  Sheridan's  wit 
was  bitter  and  morose,  rather  than  sparkling  or  conciliatory.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  he  was  then  worn  down  by 
sickness,  disappointed  In  all  his  hopes,  and  deserted  by  that  Prince 
on  whose  favour  he  laid  so  much  stress,  and  to  preserve  which  he 
had  made  so  many  sacrifices.  The  concurrent  testimony  iyf  those 
who  knew  him  in  his  best  days  represents  him  as  having  been,  like  a 
Wharton  or  a  Villiers,  the  *'  life  of  pleasure  and  the  soul  of  whim." 
That  in  the  course  of  his  meteor-like  career  he  committed  many  in- 
deliensible  acts,  and  carried  the  faculty  of  non-payment  to  its  highest 
point  of  perfection,  is  true ;  but,  before  we  finally  condemn  him,  let 
us  consider  what  was  his  education,  what  his  original  position  in 
society,  and,  above  all,  what  were  his  temptations.  He  was  never 
taught  in  early  life  to  set  a  right  value  on  thrifty  and  industrious 
habits.  His  father  was  an  eccentric  being  from  whose  example  he 
could  derive  no  benefit;  and,  at  an  age  when  the  majority  of  men  are 
yet  in  the  parenial  leading-strings,  he  was  cast  adrift  upon  the  world, 
to  sink  or  swim  as  might  happen.  Thus  situated,  without  any  legiti- 
mate profession  or  certain  income,  he  made  his  own  way  to  cele- 
brity ;  and,  if,  while  associating  with  people  infinitely  his  superiors  in 
rank,  wealth,  and  all  worldly  advantages,  he  imbibed  their  extrava- 
gances and  aped  their  follies,  such  weakness  is  surely  a  fitter  subject 
for  our  regret  than  indignation.  At  any  rate,  let  us  not  forget  that,  if 
he  erred,  he  paid  the  |>eoalty  ;  and  that  many  men  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  ever  he  was,  but  with  more  tact  in  concealing  their  faults, 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  honoured  and  lamented  as  good  cilize*** 
aiid  good  Christians. 
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A  SUMMER  NIGHTS  REVERIE. 
Tis  night — and,  save  the  waterfall 

That  murmurs  through  the  stony  vale. 
No  sound  is  near  the  castle  wall 

On  which  the  nnoonlight  falls  so  pale  1 

There  is  no  wind,  but  up  on  high 
The  clouds  are  passing  hurriedly ; 
And  the  bright  tops  of  tree  and  towV 
Look  chilly  cold,  although  the  hour 
Is  niidtime  of  a  summer's  night, 
When  moon  is  mixt  with  morning  light. 

There  is  a  terror  o'er  the  scene) 
As  If  hut  lately  it  had  been 
A  battle-plain,— aird  dead  and  dying 
Were  silent  in  the  shadows  lying  1 

Is  it  within  the  night's  lone  hnur — 

The  open  vale,  or  closed  bower — 

The  murmur  of  the  distant  dolls. 

Thai  such  wild  melancholy  dwells  ? 

Is  ii  the  silvery  orbs  that  sleep 

So  tranquilly  in  heaven's  deep, 

That  with  their  silence  wake  the  mind 

To  such  calm  sorrow — such  refin'cl. 

And  mixture  sweet  of  joy  and  grief, 

Tltat  makes  young  hearts  tliink  tears  relief? 

Why  should  the  softest  season  bring 
The  mind  such  blissful  suffering, 
As  oft  we  feel  when  Nature's  rest 
Seems  most  divinely — calmly  blest  ? 

Who  ever  roam'd  on  moonlit  night. 
And  thought  its  beam  was  gaily  bright  ? 
Who  ever  heard  a  serenade. 

With  ev'n  a  theme  of  lightest  mirth, 
But  melancholy  echoes  play'd, 

And  sighs  within  the  heart  had  birth  ? 
Who  ever  trode,  in  glenwood  way, 

The  trelUsed  shadows  of  the  trees, 
But  fell  come  o'er  his  spirit's  play 

A  mournful  cadence  like  a  breeze  ? — 
A  mingled  thrill  of  pain  and  bliss — • 

A  dream  of  hopes  and  mcm'ries  lost  ? 
Oh  !  even  happiest  lovers'  kiss, 

By  moonlight  is  with  sadness  crost  I 
At  such  an  hour  the  gayest  thing 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  pleasing  sorrow  : 
The  nightingale  would  gladly  sing, 

Were  we  to  list  its  song  by  morrow  ! 

Such  is  to-night — a  soft,  calm,  summer  night- 
Dim  in  its  beauty, — gloomy  in  its  light! — 
Brealhing  a  pcacefulncss  o'er  vale  and  liUl, 
But  in  its  quiet,  sometliing  suddcu'd  still ! 
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MAY  MORNING. 


Welcome,  sweet  May! 

There  ia  not  a  day 
On  the  wini^s  of  the  whole  year  round, 

That  sheds  m  ttn  flight 

Such  hearl-felt  deJinht 
As  tliou  dost,  witli  eveo  thy  sound  1 
May  I    May  1 

There  's  music  in  May, 

From  ihe  breath  of  the  mead 
To  the  soog  of  the  3pray  ! 


Welcome,  fair  May! 

The  first  dewy  ray 
Tliat  awaken'd  die  infant  earth. 

Descended  when  Thou 

(With  spring'Summer  brow) 
And  Beauty  were  twins  of  a  birth  I 
May  I  May  1 

There  's  something  in  May 

Til  at  even  the  lips 

Of  thy  aon*  could  not  say ! 


LEARY  THE  PIPER'S  LILT. 

Tuts  is  the  first  o'  the  May,  boys  ! 

Listen  to  roe,  an'  my  planxty  pipe 
Will  show  ye  the  fuu  o'  the  day,  boys  ! 

I  know  for  a  spree  that  ye  're  always  ripe, 
And  fond  o'  gingerbread  while  it  is  giit. 
"  Hurroo  I  for  Leary  the  Piper's  Lilt !" 

First,  on  lhe^r*f  o*  the  May,  boys! 

Do  as  the  birth  did  Valentine  mom  ; 
Find  out  a  lass  for  the  day,  boys  1 

And  then  together  go  gcther  the  thorn — ■ 
I  warrant  she  'tl  never  be  jade  or  jilt. 
"  Hurroo  I  for  Leary  live  Piper's  Lilt  V 

Go  where  ye  may  for  the  May,  boys ! 

Folia  yir  nose,  an'  ye 'II  find  it  soon  : 
On  every  hed^e  by  the  way,  boys  ! 

Ye '11  hear  it  siiigin'  its  sceuk-d  lune, 
Unless  by  the  breaih  o'  your  darlln^  kilt  I 
** Hurroo!  for  Leary  the  Piper's  Liltl" 

But  isn't  it  belther  the  3fuy,  boys  1 
All  living  to  lave  on  its  flow'ry  tree, 

Thaoi  wound  it  by  braking  away,  boys  1 
A  branch  that  in  blossom  not  long  will  be 

When  the  rosy  dew  that  it  drank  is  spill  f 

"  Hurroo  1  for  Leary  the  Piper  »  Lilt  1" 

An'  when  ye  're  all  tir'd  o'  the  May,  boys ! 

Come  to  the  sign  o'  the  Muizle  an'  Cao  : 
An'  there,  at  the  close  o'  the  day,  boys ! 

Lei  ev'ry  lass,  by  the  side  of  her  man. 
Dance  till  the  daisies  are  spreadin'  their  quilt. 
"Hurroo!  for  Leary  the  Piper's  Lilt!" 


W. 


•  Mercury,  god  of  eloquence,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Mftia. 
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OLIVER  TWIST; 

OR,    THE    PARISH    BOY's    PR0GHES8. 

BY  BOZ. 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      OEOKOE      CRUIKSHANK. 


CHAPTER   THE    SEVENTH. 
OLIVER   CONTINUES    BEfRACTORY, 

Noah  Claypole  ran  along  the  streets  at  his  swiftest  pace,  and 
paused  not  once  for  breath  until  he  reached  the  workhouse-gate. 
Having  rested  here,  for  a  minute  or  so,  to  collect  a  good  burst  of 
sobs  and  an  imposing  show  of  tears  and  terror,  he  knocked 
loudly  at  the  wicket,  and  presented  such  a  rueful  face  to  the 
aged  pauper  who  opened  it,  that  even  he,  who  saw  nothing  but 
rueful  faces  about  him  at  the  best  of  times,  started  back  in  asto- 
nishment 

"Why,  what '8  the  matter  with  the  boy?"  said  the  old 
pauper. 

"  Mr.  Bumble  I  Mr.  Bumble  f"  cried  Noah,  with  well-affect- 
ed dismay,  and  in  tones  so  loud  and  agitated  that  they  not  only 
caught  the  ear  of  Mr.  Bumble  himself  who  happened  to  be  hard 
by,  but  alarmed  him  so  much  that  he  rushed  into  the  yard  with- 
out his  cocked  hat, — which  is  a  very  curious  and  renmrkable 
circumstance,  as  showing  that  even  a  beadle,  acted  upon  by  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impulse,  may  be  afflicted  with  a  moment- 
ary visitation  of  loss  of  self-possession,  and  forgetfulness  of  per- 
sonal dignity. 

**Oh^  Mr.  Bumble,  sir!''  said  Noah  ;  "Oliver,  sir,— Oliver 
has '" 

"What?  what?"*'  interposed  Mr.  Bumble,  with  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  in  his  metallic  eyes.  "Not  run  away:  he  hasn't  run 
away  ;  has  he,  Noah  ?** 

**No,  sir,  no;  not  run  away,  sir,  but  he's  turned  wicious," 
replied  Noah.  "  He  tried  to  murder  me,  sir ;  and  then  he  tried 
to  murder  Charlotte,  and  then  missis.  Oh,  what  dreadful  pain 
it  is  !  such  agony,  please  sir  f"  and  here  Noah  writlietl  and 
twisted  his  body  into  an  extensive  variety  of  eel-like  positions; 
thereby  giving  Mr.  Bumble  to  understand  that,  from  the  violent 
and  sanguinary  onset  of  Oliver  Twist,  he  had  sustained  severe 
internal  injury  and  damage,  from  wliich  he  was  at  that  speaking 
suffering  the  acutest  torture. 

When  Noah  saw  that  the  intelligence  be  communicated  per- 
fectly paralysed  Mr.  Bumble,  he  imparted  additional  eflTcct 
thereunto,  by  bewailing  ^his  dreadful  wounds  ten  times  louder 
than  l>efore  ;  and,  when  he  observed  a  gentlemnn  in  a  white 
waistcoat  crossing  the  yard,  he  was  more  tragic  in  his  lamenta- 
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ions  than  ever,  rightly  conceivinpf  it  higlily  expedient  to  at- 
tract the  notice,  and  rouse  the  indignation,  oi"  the  gentleman 
aforesaid. 

The  gentleman's  notice  was  very  soon  attracted  ;  for  he  had 
not  walked  three  paces  when  he  turnetl  angrily  round,  and  in- 
quired what  that  young  cur  was  howling  for,  and  M'hy  Mr. 
Bumble  did  not  favour  him  with  something  which  would  render 
the  series  of  vocular  exclamations  so  designated,  an  involuntary 
process. 

**  It  'a  a  poor  hoy  from  the  free-school,  sir,''  replied  Mr.  Bum- 
ble, "who  has  been  nearly  murdered — all  but  murdered,  sir — 
by  young  Twist.*^ 

"  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat, 
stopping  short.  "  I  knew  it  !  I  felt  a  strange  presentiment 
from  the  very  first,  that  that  audacious  young  savage  would 
come  to  be  hung  !" 

•'  He  has  likewise  attempted,  sir,  to  murder  the  female  ser- 
vant," said  Mr.  Bumble,  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness. 
"And  his  missis,"  interposed  Mr.  Claypole. 
"And  his  master,  too,  1  think  you  said,  Noah?"  added  Mr. 
Bumble. 

**  No,  he's  out,  or  he  would  have  murdered  him,"  replied 
Noah.     "  He  said  he  wanted  to — ^ 

"^Ahi  said  he  wanted  to — did  he,  my  boy?*"  inquired  the 
gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replietl  Noah  ;  "and,  please  sir,  missis  wants  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Bumble  can  spare  time  to  step  up  there 
directly,  and  flog  him,  'cause  master  's  out." 

"Certainly,  my  boy  ;  certainly,'"  said  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  waistcoat,  snjiling  benignly,  and  patting  Noah's  head, 
which  was  about  three  inches  higher  than  his  own.  "  Vi»u  're 
a  good  hoy  —  a  very  good  boy.  Here  '«  a  penny  for  you. 
Bumble,  just  step  up  to  Sowerberry'^s  with  your  cane,  and  pee 
what 's  l>est  to  be  done.     Don't  spare  him,  BumbkO* 

**  No,  I  will  not,  sir,""  replied  the  beadle,  adjusting  the  wax- 
end  which  was  twisted  round  the  bottom  of  his  cane  for  pur- 
poses of  parochial  flagellation. 

*'  Tell  Sowerberry  not  to  spare  him,  either.  They  11  never 
do  anything  with  hioi,  without  stripes  and  bruises,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  white  waistcoat. 

*'  I  '11  take  care,  sir,*"  replietl  the  beadle.  And,  the  cockei! 
hat  and  cane  having  been  by  this  time  adjusted  to  their  owner's 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Humble  and  Noah  Claypole  betook  themselves 
with  all  speed  to  the  undertaker's  shop. 

Here   tne  position  of  aftairs  had  not  at  all  improved,  for 

Sowerberry  had  not  yet  returned,  and  Oliver  continued  to  kick 

ith  undiminished  vigour  at  the  cellar-door.     The  accounts  of 

his  ferocity,  as  related  by  Mrs.  Sowerberry  and  Charlotte,  were 

of  so  startling  a  nature  that  MrrBumble  judged  it  prudent  to 
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parley  before  opening  the  door  :  with  this  view,  he  gave  a  kick 
at  the  outside,  by  way  of  prelude,  and  then,  applying  his  mouth 
to  the  keyhole,  said,  in  a  deep  and  impressive  tone, 

"  Oliver  r 

"  Come;  you  let  me  out  !'*  replied  Oliver,  from  the  inside. 

"  Do  you  know  this  here  voice,  Oliver  ?"  said  Mr.  Bumble. 

**  Yes,''"'  replied  Oliver. 

"  Ain't  you  afraid  of  it,  sir  ?     Ain't  you  a-trembling  while 
speak,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Bumble. 

**  Nof'  replied  Oliver,  boldly. 

An  answer  so  diHerent  from  the  one  he  had  expected  to  elicit, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  staggered  Air.  Bumble  not  a 
little.  He  stepped  back  from  the  keyhole,  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  and  looked  from  one  to  another  of  the  three  by- 
standers in  mute  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  you  know,  Mr.  Bumble,  he  must  be  mad,'^  said  Mrs. 
Sowerberry.  "  No  boy  in  half  his  senses  could  venture  to 
speak  so  to  you." 

"  It''8  not  madness,  ma'am,"*'  replied  Mr.  Bumble,  after  a  few 
moments  of  deep  meditation  ;  "  it  ""s  meaf* 

""What !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sowerberry. 

**  Meat,  nia"'am,  meat,"  replied  Bumble,  with  stern  emphasis. 
**  You  \'e  overfed  him,  ma'am.  You  \'e  raised  a  artificial  soul 
and  spirit  in  him,  ma'am,  unbecoming  a  person  of  his  condition, 
as  the  board,  Mrs,  Sowerberry,  who  are  practical  philosophers, 
will  tell  you.  What  have  paupers  to  do  with  soul  or  spirit 
either?  It's  quite  enough  that  we  let  >m  have  live  bodies. 
If  you  had  kept  the  boy  on  gruel,  ma'am,  this  would  never  have 
happened." 

"Dear,  dear  f""  ejaculated  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  piously  raising 
her  eyes  to  the  kitchen  ceiling.    "This  comes  of  being  liberal  !** 

The  liberality  of  Mrs.  Sowerberry  to  Oliver  hjid  consistetl  in 
a  profuse  bestowal  upon  him,  of  all  the  dirty  odds  and  ends 
which  nobody  else  would  eat;  si>  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
meekness  and  self-tlevotion  in  her  voluntarily  remaining  under 
Mr.  Bumble*s  heavy  accusation,  of  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
was  wholly  innocent  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 

**  Ah  !"  said  Mr,  Bumble,  when  the  lady  brought  her  eyes 
down  to  earth  again.  "  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  now, 
that  I  know  of,  is  to  leave  him  in  the  cellar  for  a  day  or  so 
till  he  's  a  little  starved  down,  and  then  to  take  him  out,  and 
keep  him  un  gruel  all  through  his  apprenticeship.  He  comes  of 
a  bad  family — excitable  natures,  Airs.  Sowerberry.  Both  the 
nurse  and  doctor  said  that  that  mother  of  his,  made  her  way 
here  against  difficulties  and  pain  that  woidd  liave  killed  any 
well-disposed  woman  weeks  before." 

At  this  point  of  Mr.  Bumble's  discourse,  Oliver  just  hearing 
enough  to  know  that  some  further  allusion  was  being  matle  to 
his  mother,  recoramenced  kicking  with  a  violence  which  render- 
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(pd  every  other  sound  inaudible.  Sowerberry  returned  at  this 
juncture,  and  Oliver's  offence  having  Wen  explainetl  to  him, 
with  such  exaggerations  as  the  ladies  thought  btst  calculated 
to  rouse  his  ire,  lie  unlocked  the  cellar-door  in  a  twinkling,  and 
dragged  his  rebellious  apprentice  out  by  the  collar. 

Oliver^s  clothes  had  been  torn  in  the  l>ealinjsj  he  had  received; 
his  face  was  bruised  and  scratched,  and  his  hair  scattered  over  his 
forehead.  The  angry  flush  had  not  disappeared,  however  ;  and 
when  he  was  pulled  out  of  his  prison,  he  scowled  boldly  on 
Noah,  and  looked  quite  undismayed. 

"  Now,  you  are  a  nice  young  fellow,  ain*t  you  ?'*  said  Sower- 
berry,  giving  Oliver  a  shake,  and  a  st>und  box  on  the  ear. 

"  He  called  ray  mother  names,""'  replied  Oliver,  sullenly, 

**  Well,  and  what  if  he  did,  you  little  ungrateful  wretch?" 
said  Mrs.  Sowerberry.  **  J<he  deserved  what  he  said,  and 
worse." 

«*  She  didn't  r  said  Oliver. 

**  She  did  •"  said  Mrs.  Sowerberry, 

"It 's  a  lie  r  said  Oliver. 

Mrs.  Sowerberry  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

l^his  flood  of  tears  left  Sowerberry  no  alternative.  If  he  had 
hesitated  for  one  instant  to  punish  Oliver  most  severely,  it  must 
be  quite  clear  to  every  experiencetl  reader  that  he  would  have  been, 
according  to  all  precedents  in  disputes  of  matrimony  established, 
a  brute,  an  unnatural  husband,  an  insulting  creature,  a  base  imi- 
tation of  a  man,  and  various  other  agreeable  characters  too  nu- 
merous for  recital  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  was,  as  far  as  his  power  went, — it  was  not  very  exten- 
sive,— kindly  disposed  towards  the  Iwy  ;  perhaps  because  it  was 
his  interest  to  be  so,  perhaps  because  his  wife  disliked  him. 
The  fl<XKl  of  tears,  however,  left  him  no  resource;  so  he  at  once 
gave  him  a  drubbing,  which  satisfieil  even  Mrs.  Sowerberry 
herself,  and  rendered  Mr.  Bumble's  subsequent  application  of 
the  parochial  cane  rather  unnecessary.  For  the  rest  of  the  day 
he  was  shut  up  in  the  back  kitchen,  in  company  with  a  pump 
and  a  slice  of  bread;  and,  at  night,  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  aftir 
making  various  remarks  outside  the  do<jr,  by  no  means  coinpli- 
nientary  to  the  raeniory  of  his  mother,  looked  into  the  nwni, 
and,  amidst  the  jeers  and  pciintings  of  Noali  and  Charlotte, 
ordered  him  up  stairs  to  his  dismal  IkhI. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  left  ahme  in  the  silence  and  stillness 
of  the  gloomy  workshop  of  the  undertaker,  that  Oliver  gave 
way  to  the  feelings  which  the  day's  treatment  may  be  supposed 
likely  to  have  awakenetl  in  a  mere  child.  He  hail  listened  to 
their  taunts  with  a  look  of  dogged  contempt  ;  he  had  borne  the 
lash  without  a  cry,  for  he  felt  that  pride  swelling  in  his  heart 
which  would  have  kept  down  a  shriek  to  the  last,  if  they  had 
roasted  him  alive.  But,  now  that  tht-rc  were  none  to  see  or 
hear  him^  he  fell  upon  his  knees  on  the  floor,  and,  hiding  his 
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face  in  his  htuids,  wept  such  tears  as  God  send  for  the  credit  of 
our  nature,  few  so  young  may  ever  have  cause  to  pour  out  be- 
fore him. 

For  a  long  time  Oliver  remained  motionless  in  this  attitude. 
The  candle  was  burning  low  in  the  socket  when  he  rose  to  bis 
feet,  and  having  gazed  cautiously  round  him,  and  listened  in- 
tently, getitly  undid  the  fastenings  of  the  door  and  looked 
abroad. 

It  was  a  cold  dark  night.  The  stars  seemed  to  the  boy's 
eyes  further  from  the  earth  than  he  .had  ever  seen  them  before; 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sombre  shadows  thrown  by  the 
trees  on  I  he  earth  looked  sepulchral  and  death-like,  from  being 
so  still.  He  softly  reclosed  the  door»  and,  having  availed  him- 
self of  the  expiring  light  of  the  candle  to  tie  up  in  a  handker- 
chief the  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel  he  had,  sat  himself 
down  upon  a  bench  to  wait  for  morning. 

With  the  first  ray  of  light  that  struggled  through  the  crevices 
in  the  shutters  Oliver  rose,  and  again  unbarred  the  door.  One 
timid  look  around, — one  moment's  pause  of  hesitation, — he  bad 
closed  it  behind  him,  and  was  in  the  open  street 

He  looked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  uncertain  whither  to 
fly.  He  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waggons  as  they  went 
out,  toiling  up  the  liill ;  he  took  the  same  route,  and  arriving 
at  a  footpath  across  the  fields,  which  he  tiiouglit  after  some  dis- 
tance led  out  again  into  the  road,  struck  into  it,  and  walked 
quickly  on. 

Along  this  same  footpath,  Oliver  well  remembered  he  had 
trotted  beside  IMr.  Bimible,  when  he  first  carried  him  to  the 
workhouse  from  the  farm.  His  way  lay  directly  in  front  of  the 
cottage.  His  heart  beat  cjuickly  when  he  bethought  himself  of 
this,  and  he  half  resolved  to  turn  back.  He  had  come  a  long 
way  tluujgh,  and  should  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  by  doing  so. 
Besides,  it  was  so  early  that  there  was  very  little  fear  of  his 
being  seen  ;  so  he  walked  on. 

He  reached  the  house.  There  was  no  appearance  of  its  in- 
mates stirring  at  that  early  hour.  Obver  stopped,  and  peeped 
into  the  garden.  A  chilti  was  weeding  one  of  the  little  beds  ; 
and,  as  he  stopped,  he  raised  his  pale  face,  and  disclosed  the 
features  of  one  of  his  former  companions.  Oliver  felt  glad  to 
see  him  before  he  went,  for,  though  younger  than  himself,  he 
had  been  his  little  fiiend  and  playmate  ;  they  had  been  beaten, 
and  starved,  and  shut  up  together,  many  and  many  a  time. 

"  Hush,  Dick  !"  said  Oliver,  as  the  boy  ran  to  the  gate,  and 
thrust  his  thin  arm  between  the  rails  to  greet  him.  "  Is  any 
one  up  ?* 

**  Nobody  but  me,''  replied  the  child. 

"You  mustn't  say  you  saw  me,  Dick,'' said  Oliver ;  *»  I  am 
running  away.  Tliey  beat  and  ill-use  me,  Dick  ;  and  I  am 
going  to  seek  my  fortune  some  long  way  olT,  1  don't  know 
where.      How  pale  you  are  !" 
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"  1  heard  the  doctor  tell  them  1  was  dying,"  replied  the  child 
with  a  faint  smite.  **  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  dear ;  but 
don't  stop,  don't  stop." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  will,  to  say  good-b'ye  to  you,*'  replied  Oliver. 
"  I  shall  see  you  again,  Dick ;  1  know  I  Bhall.  You  will  be 
well  and  happy." 

"  I  hope  so,*'  replied  the  child,  *'  after  I  am  dead,  but  not 
l)efore.  I  know  the  doctor  must  be  right.  Oliver;  because  I 
dream  so  much  of  heaven»  and  angels,  and  kind  faces  that  I 
never  see  when  I  am  aivake.  Kiss  me,"  said  the  child,  climbing 
up  the  low  gate,  and  flinging  his  little  arms  round  01iver*8  neck. 
'*  Gc>od-b''ye,  dear  I     God  bless  you  !" 

The  blessing  was  froui  a  young  child's  lips,  but  it  was  the 
first  that  Oliver  had  ever  heard  mvoked  upon  his  head  ;  and 
through  all  the  struggles  and  suflerings  of  his  after  life,  through 
all  the  troubles  and  cnanges  of  many  weary  years,  he  never  once 
forgot  it. 

CHAPTER    THE    EICUTH. 

OLIVER   WALKS   TO    LONDON,    AWD    ENCOUNTERS   ON    THE    ROAU    A    STAANGK 
SOUT    OF    YODNO   GENTLEMAN. 

Oliver  reached  the  stile  at  which  the  by-path  terminated, 
and  once  more  gained  the  higli-road.  It  was  eight  o'clock  now ; 
and,  though  he  was  nearly  five  miles  away  from  the  town,  he 
ran,  and  hid  behind  the  hedges  by  turns,  till  noon,  fearing  that 
he  might  be  pursued  and  overtaken.  Then  he  sat  down  to  rest 
at  llie  side  of  a  mile-stone,  and  began  to  think  for  the  first  time 
where  he  had  belter  go  and  try  to  live. 

The  stone  by  which  he  was  seated,  bore  in  large  characters 
an  intimation  that  it  was  just  seventy  miles  from  that  spot  to 
London.  The  name  awakened  a  new  train  of  ideas  in  the  boy's 
mind.  London  I — that  great  large  place! — nobody — not  even 
Mr,  Bumble— could  ever  find  him  there.  He  had  often  heard 
the  old  men  in  the  workhouse,  too,  say  that  no  lad  of  spirit  need 
want  in  London,  and  ihat  there  were  wajs  of  living  in  that  vast 
city  which  those  who  had  been  bred  up  in  country  parts  had  no 
idea  of.  It  was  the  very  place  for  a  homeless  boy,  who  must 
die  in  the  streets  unless  some  one  hclpetl  him.  As  these  things 
passed  through  his  thoughts,  he  jumped  upon  his  feet,  and 
again  walked  forward. 

He  had  diminished  the  distance  between  himself  and  London 
by  full  four  miles  more,  before  he  recollected  how  much  he 
must  undergo  ere  he  could  hope  to  reach  his  place  of  desti- 
nation. As  this  consideration  forced  itself  upon  him»  he  slack- 
ened his  pace  a  little,  and  meditated  upon  his  means  of  getting 
there.  He  had  a  crust  of  bread,  a  coarse  shirt,  and  two  pairs 
of  st(x;kings  in  his  bundle  ;  and  a  penny— a  gift  of  Sowcrberry's 
after  some  funeral  in  which  lie  had  acnuitted  himself  more  than 
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ordinarilj  well — in  his  pocket.  "  A  clean  shirt,"  thought  01i%'er, 
**  is  a  very  comfortable  thing, — very  ;  and  so  are  two  pairs  of 
darned  stockings,  and  so  is  a  penny ;  but  they  are  small  helps  to 
a  sixty-five  miles*  walk  in  winter  time.*"  But  Oliver's  thoughts, 
like  those  of  most  other  people,  although  they  were  extremely 
ready  and  active  to  point  out  his  difficulties,  were  wholly  at  a 
lo«s  to  suggest  any  feasible  mode  of  surmounting  them  ;  so, 
after  a  good  deal  of  thinking  to  no  particular  purpose,  he 
changed  his  lirtle  bundle  over  to  the  other  shoulder,  and  trudged 
on« 

Oliver  walked  twenty  miles  that  day  ;  and  all  that  time  tasted 
nothing  but  the  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  a  few  draughts  of  water 
which  he  begged  at  the  cottage-doors  by  the  road-side.  When 
the  night  came,  he  turned  into  a  meadow,  and,  creeping  close 
under  a  hay-rick,  determined  to  lie  there  till  moniing.  He 
felt  frightened  at  first,  for  the  wind  moaned  dismally  over  the 
empty  fields,  and  he  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  more  alone  than 
he  nad  ever  felt  before.  Being  very  tired  with  his  walk,  how- 
ever, he  soon  fell  asleep  and  Ibrgot  his  troubles. 

He  felt  cold  and  stiff  when  he  got  up  next  morning,  and  so 
hungry  that  he  was  obliged  to  exchange  the  penny  for  a  small 
loaf  in  the  very  first  village  through  which  he  passed.  He  had 
walked  no  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  night  closed  in  again  ; 
for  his  feet  were  sore*  antl  his  legs  so  weak  that  they  trembled 
beneath  him.  Another  night  passed  in  the  bleak  damp  air 
only  made  him  worse;  and,  when  he  set  forward  on  his  journey 
next  morning,  he  could  hardly  crawl  along. 

He  waited  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill  till  a  stage-coach 
came  up,  and  then  begged  of  the  outside  passengers  ;  but  there 
were  very  few  who  look  any  notice  of  him,  and  even  those,  told 
him  to  wait  till  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  let 
them  &ee  how  far  he  could  run  for  a  halfpenny.  Poor  Oliver 
tried  to  keep  up  with  the  coach  a  little  way,  but  was  unable  to  do 
it,  by  reason  of  his  fatigue  and  sore  feet.  When  the  outsides  saw 
this,  they  put  their  halfpence  back  into  their  pockets  again,  de- 
claring that  he  was  an  idle  young  dog,  and  didn't  deserve  any- 
thing; and  the  coach  rattled  away,  and  left  only  a  cloud  of  dust 
behind. 

In  some  villages,  large  painted  boards  were  fixed  up,  warning 
all  persons  who  begged  within  the  district  that  they  would  be 
sent  to  jail,  which  frightened  Oliver  very  much,  and  made  him 
very  glad  to  get  out  of  them  with  all  possible  expedition.  In 
others  he  would  stand  ^about  the  inn-yards,  and  look  mourn- 
fully at  every  one  who  passed  ;  a  proceeding  which  generally 
terminated  in  the  landlady's  ordering  one  of  the  |)ost-bovs  who 
were  lounging  about,  to  drive  that  strange  boy  out  of  the  place, 
for  she  was  sure  he  had  come  to  steal  something.  If  he  begged 
at  a  farmer's  house,  ten  to  one  but  they  threatened  to  set  the 
dog  on  him;  and    when   he  showed  his  nose   in  n  shop,  ihcy 
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talked  about  the  beadle*  which  brought  Oliver's  heart  up  into 
his  mouth, — very  often  the  only  thing  he  had  there,  for  many 
HourB  together. 

lu  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  good-hearted  turnpike-man, 
and  a  benevolent  old  lady,  Oliver's  troubles  would  have  been 
shortened  by  the  very  same  process  which  put  an  end  to  his 
mother's;  in  other  words,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  fallen 
dead  upon  the  kings  highway.  But  the  tumpikc-man  gave 
him  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  ;  and  the  old  lady,  wht>  had  a 
shipwrecked  grandson  wandering  barefooted  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  earth,  took  pity  upon  the  poor  orphan,  and  gave 
him  what  little  she  could  afford  —  and  more  —  with  such  kind 
and  gentle  words,  and  such  tears  of  sympathy  and  compassion, 
that  they  sank  deeper  into  Oliver's  soul  than  all  the  sufferings 
he  had  ever  undergone. 

Early  on  the  seventh  morning  after  he  had  left  his  native  place, 
Oliver  limped  slowly  into  the  little  town  of  Barnet.  The  win- 
dow-shutters were  closed,  the  street  was  empty,  not  a  soul  had 
awakened  to  the  business  of  the  day.  The  sun  was  rising  in  all 
his  splendid  beauty,  but  the  light  only  seemed  to  show  the  boy 
his  own  lonesomeness  and  desolation  as  he  sat  with  bleeding  feet 
and  covered  with  dust  upon  a  cold  dtjor-step. 

By  degrees  the  shutters  were  opened,  the  window-blinds  were 
drawn  up,  and  people  l>egan  passing  to  and  fro.  Some  few 
stopped  to  gaze  at  Oliver  for  a  moment  or  two,  or  turned  round 
to  stare  at  him  a.s  they  hurried  by;  but  none  relieved  him,  or 
troubled  themselves  to  inquire  how  he  came  there.  He  had  no 
heart  to  beg,  and  there  he  sat. 

He  had  been  crouching  on  the  step  for  some  time,  gazing  list- 
lessly at  the  coaches  as  they  passed  through,  and  thinking  how 
strange  it  seemed  that  they  could  do  with  ease  in  a  few  hours 
what  it  had  taken  him  a  whole  week  of  courage  and  determination 
beyond  his  years  to  accomplish,  when  he  Mas  roused  by  observing 
that  a  boy  who  had  passed  nim  carelessly  some  minutes  before,  hofl 
returned,  and  was  now  surveying  him  most  earnestly  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  He  took  little  heed  of  this  at  first  ; 
but  the  boy  remained  in  the  same  attitude  of  close  observation 
so  long,  that  Oliver  raised  his  head,  and  returned  his  steady 
look.  Upon  this,  the  boy  crossed  over,  and,  walking  close  up  to 
Oliver,  said, 

"  Hullo  [  my  covey,  what  ^s  the  row  ?** 

The  boy  who  addressed  this  inouiry  to  the  young  wayfarer 
was  about  his  own  age,  but  one  of  the  queerest -looking  Ixiys 
that  Oliver  had  ever  seen.  He  wa*  a  snub-nosed,  flat-browed, 
common-faced  boy  enough,  and  as  dirty  a  juvenile  an  one  would 
wish  to  see  ;  but  he  had  got  about  him  all  the  airs  and  manners 
of  a  man.  He  was  short  of  his  age,  with  rather  Iwjw-legf,  and 
little  sharp  ugly  eyes.  His  hat  was  stuck  on  the  Icip  of  his 
head  so  slightly  that  it  threatened  to  fall  off  every  moment,  and 
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would  have  done  so  very  often  if  the  wearer  had  not  had  a 
knack  of  every  now  and  then  giving  his  head  a  sudden  twitch, 
which  brought  it  back  to  its  old  place  again-  He  wore  a  man''8 
coat,  wliich  reached  nearly  to  his  heels.  He  had  turned  the 
cuffs  back  halfway Jup  his  arm  to  get  his  hands  out  of  the 
sleeves,  apparently  with  tiie  ultimate  view  of  thrusting  them 
into  the  pockets  of  his  corduroy  trousers,  for  there  he  kept 
them.  He  was  altogether  as  roystering  and  swaggering  a  young 
gentleman  as  ever  stood  three  feet  six,  or  something  less,  in  his 
bluchers. 

"  Hullo,  my  covey,  what 's  the  row  ?""  said  this  strange  young 
gentleman  to  Oliver. 

"  1  am  very  hungry  and  tired,"  replied  Oliver,  the  tears 
standing  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  **  I  have  walked  a  long  way, 
.^I  have  been  walking  these  seven  days.^ 

"  Walking  for  siviii  days  T  said  the  young  gentleman.  "  Oh, 
I  see.  Beak's  order,  eh  ?  But,"  he  added,  noticing  Oliver's 
look  of  surprise,  "  I  suppose  you  don^t  know  wot  a  beak  is,  my 
flash  com-pan-i-on." 

Oliver  mildly  replied,  that  he  had  always  heard  a  bird^'s 
mouth  described  h^-  the  term  in  question. 

**  My  eyes,   how   green !""  exelainied   the   young    gentleman. 
"  Why,  a  beak  's  a  madgVt'rate  ;  and  when  you  walk  by  a  beak''s 
order,  it 's  not  straight  forerd,  but  always  going  up,  and  nivir 
coming  down  agen.     Was  you  never  on  the  mill  ?'' 
'*  What  mill ? "inquired  Oliver. 

'*  What  mill  ! — why,  the  mill, — the  mill  as  takes  up  so  little 
room  that  it'll  work  inside  a  stone  jug,  and  always  goes  better 
when  the  wind's  low  with  people  than  when  it's  high,  acos  then 
they  can't  get  workmen.  But  come,"  said  the  young  gentleman  ; 
**  you  want  grub,  and  you  shall  have  it.  1  'm  at  low-water- 
mark,^only  one  bob  and  a  maojpie ;  but,  m  far  m  it  goes,  I  'U 
fork  out  and  stump.  Up  with  you  on  your  pins.  There  ; 
now  then,  raorrice." 

Assisting  OHver  to  rise,  the  young  gentleman  took  him  to  an 
adjacent  chandler's  shop,  where  he  purchased  a  sufficiency  of 
ready-dressed  ham  and  a  half-quartern  loaf,  or,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  "a  fourpenny  bran  ;"  the  ham  being  kept  clean  and 
preserved  from  dust  by  the  ingenious  ex[>edient  of  making  a 
hole  in  the  loaf  by  pulling  out  a  portion  of  the  crumb,  and  stuffing 
it  therein.  Taking  the  bread  under  his  arm,  the  young  gentle- 
man turnetl  into  a  small  public-house,  and  led  the  way  to  a  tap- 
room in  the  rear  of  the  premises.  Here,  a  pot  of  beer  was 
brought  in  by  the  direction  of  the  mysterious  youth;  and  Oliver, 
falling  to,  at  his  new  friend^s  bidding,  made  a  long  and  hearty 
meal,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  strange  boy  eyed  him 
from  time  to  lime  with  great  attention. 

"  Going  to  Lomlon  ?"  said  the  strange  Imy,  when  Oliver  had 
at  length  concluded. 


"  Yes.'' 

"  Got  any  lodgings  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Money  ?" 

"No," 

The  strange  boy  whistlcti,  and  put  his  arms  into  bis  pockets 
i|8  far  as  the  big-coat  sleeves  woold  let  them  go. 

*'  Do  you  live  in  London  ?"  inquired  Oliver. 

**  Yes,  I  do,  when  1  'ni  at  home/'  replied  the  boy.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  want  some  place  to  sleep  in  to-night,  don't  you  P" 

**  I  do  indeed,^'  answered  Oliver.  "I  have  not  slept  under  a 
roof  since  I  left  the  country.'' 

**  Don't  fret  your  eyelids  on  that  score,"  said  the  young  gen- 
tleman. *'  I  *ve  got  to  be  in  London  to-nipjht,  and  I  know  a 
'gpectable  old  genclniao  as  lives  there,  wot  '11  give  you  lodgings 
for  nothinkt  and  never  ask  for  the  change ;  that  is,  if  any  genel- 
nian  he  knows  interduces  you.  And  don't  he  know  me  ? — Oh, 
no, — not  in  the  least, — l>y  no  mean.s, — certainly  not." 

'I'he  young  gentleman  smiled,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the  latter 
fragments  ot  discourse  were  playfully  ironical,  and  finished  the 
beer  as  he  did  so. 

This  unexpected  offer  of  shelter  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted, especially  as  it  was  immediately  followed  up,  by  the  as- 
surance that  the  old  gentleman  already  referretl  to,  would  doubt. 
less  provitle  Oliver  with  a  comfortable  place  without  loss  of 
time.  This  led  to  a  more  friendly  and  confidential  dialogue, 
from  which  Oliver  discovered  that  his  friend's  name  was  Jack 
Dawk  ins,  and  that  he  was  a  |>ccuh'ar  pet  and  protege  of  the 
elderly  gentleman  before  mentionetl. 

Mr.  IJawkins's  appearance  did  not  say  a  vast  deal  in  favour 
of  the  comforts  which  his  patron's  interest  obtained  for  those 
whom  he  took  under  his  protection  ;  but  as  he  hud  a  somewhat 
flighty  and  dissolute  njode  of  conversing,  and  furthermore 
avowed  that  among  his  intimate  friends  he  was  better  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  "The  artful  Dodger,*'  Oliver  concluded  that, 
being  of  a  dissipated  ami  careless  turn,  the  moral  precepts  of 
his  l^nefactor  had  hitherto  been  thrown  away  upon  him.  Under 
this  impression,  he  secretly  resolved  to  cultivate  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  old  gentleman  as  quickly  as  |X)ssible  ;  and,  if  he 
found  the  Dodger  incorrigible,  as  he  more  than  half  suspected  he 
should,  to  decline  the  honour  of  his  farther  acquaintance. 

As  John  Dawkins  objected  to  their  entering  London  before 
nightfall,  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  they  reached  the 
turnpike  at  Islington.  They  crossed  from  the  Angel  into  St. 
John's-road,  struck  down  the  small  street  which  terminates  at 
Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  through  Exmoutli-street  and  Coppice- 
row,  down  the  little  etntrt  by  the  side  of  the  workhouse,  across 
the  classic  ground  which  i»nce  bore  the  nume  of  Hockley-in-t he- 
hole,  thence  into  Little  Satlron-hill,  and  so  into  SafiVon-hill  the 
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Great,  along  which,  the  Dodger  scudded  at  a  rapid  pace,  direct- 
ing Oliver  to  follow  close  at  his  heels. 

Although  Oliver  had  enough  to  occupy  his  attention  in  keep> 
ing  sight  of  his  leader,  he  could  not  help  hestowing  a  few  hasty 
glances  on  either  side  of  the  way  as  he  passed  along,  A  dirtier 
or  more  wretched  place  he  had  never  seen.  The  street  was  very 
narrow  and  iniiddy,  and  the  air  was  impregnated  with  filthy 
odours.  There  were  a  good  many  small  shops;  but  the  only 
stock  in  trade  appeared  to  he  heaps  of  children,  who,  even  at 
that  time  of  night,  were  crawling  in  and  out  at  the  doors,  or 
screaming  from  the  inside.  The  sole  places  that  seemed  to 
prosper  amid  the  general  blight  of  the  place  were  the  public- 
houses,  and  in  them,  the  lowest  orders  of  Irish  (who  are  generally 
tha  lowest  orders  of  anything)  were  wrangling  with  might  and 
main.  Covered  ways  and  yards,  which  here  and  there  diverged 
from  the  main  street,  disclosed  little  knots  of  houses  where 
drunken  men  and  women  were  positively  wallowing  in  the  filth  ; 
and  from  several  of  the  doorways,  great  ill-looking  fellows  were 
cautiously  emerging,  bound,  to  all  appearance,  upon  no  very 
well-disposed  or  harmless  errands. 

Oliver  was  just  considering  whether  he  hadn't  belter  run 
away,  when  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill :  his  conductor, 
catching  him  by  the  arm,  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  house  near 
Field-lane,  and,  drawing  him  into  the  passage,  closed  it  behind 
them. 

'*  Now,  then,*'  cried  a  voice  from  below,  in  reply  to  a  whistle 
from  the  Dodger, 

"  Plummy  a  fid  slam  /"  was  the  reply. 

This  seemed  to  he  some  watchword  or  signal  that  it  was  all 
right ;  for  the  light  of  a  feeble  candle  gleamed  U}>on  the  wall  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  passage,  and  a  man's  face  peeped  out 
from  where  a  balustrade  of  the  old  kitchen  staircase  had  been 
broken  away. 

"There's  two  on  you,"  said  the  man,  thrusting  the  candle 
farther  out,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  "  Who*s  the 
t'other  one  ?" 

**  A  new  pal,"  replied  Jack,  pulling  Oliver  forward. 

^'  Where  did  he  come  from  ?'* 

"  Greenland,     Is  Fagin  up  stairs?" 

"  Yes,  he's  a  sortin'  the  wipes.  Up  with  you  !"  The  candle 
was  drawn  back,  anil  the  face  disappeared. 

Oliver,  groping  his  way  witli  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
firmly  grasped  by  his  companion,  ascended  with  much  difliculty 
the  dark  and  broken  stairs  which  his  conductor  mounted  with  an 
ease  and  expeditiim  that  showed  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
them.  He  threw  open  the  door  of  a  back-room,  and  drew 
Oliver  in  after  him. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  tlie  room  were  perfectly  black  with 
age  and   dirt.     There  was  a  deal-table  before    the    fire,  upon 
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which  was  a  candle  stuck  in  a  ginger-beer  bottle;  two  or  three 
pewter  pots,  a  loaf  and  butter,  and  a  plate.  In  a  frying-pan 
which  was  on  tlie  fire,  and  which  was  secured  to  the  mantel- 
shelf by  a  string,  some  sausages  were  cooking  ;  and  standing 
over  them,  with  a  toasting-fork  in  his  hand,  was  a  vtTy  old 
shrivelled  Jew,  whose  villanoys-looking  and  repulsive  face  was 
obscured  by  a  tjuantity  of  matted  red  hair.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  greasy  flannel  gown,  with  his  throat  bare,  and  seenietf  to  be 
dividing  his  attention  between  the  frying-pan  and  a  clothes- 
horse,  over  which  a  great  number  of  silk  nand kerchiefs  were 
hanging.  Several  rough  beds  maile  of  old  sacks  were  huddled 
side  by  side  on  the  floor  ;  and  seated  round  the  table  were  four 
or  five  boys,  none  older  than  the  Dodger,  smoking  long  clay 
pipes  and  drinking  spirits  with  all  the  air  of  middle-aged  men. 
These  all  crowded  about  their  associate  as  he  whispered  a  few 
words  to  the  Jew,  and  then  turned  round  and  grinned  at  Oliver, 
as  did  the  Jew  himself,  toasting-fork  in  hand. 

"  This  is  him,  Fngin,"  said  Jack  Dawkins ;  "  my  friend, 
Oliver  Twist." 

The  Jew  grinned  ;  and,  making  a  low  obeisance  to  Oliver, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  hoped  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
bis  intimate  acquaintance.  Upon  this,  the  young  gentlemen 
with  the  pipes  came  round  hin>,  and  shook  both  his  hands  very 
hard, — especially  the  one  in  which  he  held  his  little  bundle.  One 
young  gentleman  was  very  anxious  to  hang  up  his  cap  for  him  ; 
and  another  was  so  obtigiug  as  to  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
in  order  that,  as  he  was  very  tired,  he  might  not  have  the  trou- 
ble of  emptying  them  when  he  went  to  bed.  These  civilities 
would  prolmblv  have  been  extended  much  further,  but  for  a 
liberal  exercise  of  the  Jew's  toasting-fork  on  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  the  affectionate  ytmtlis  who  offeretl  them. 

*'  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  Oliver, — very,"  «iid  the  Jew. 
'*  Dodger,  take  ofl' the  sausages,  and  draw  a  tub  near  the  fire  for 
Oliver.  Ah,  you  Ve  a  staring  at  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  !  eh, 
my  dear  ?  Tnere  are  a  gootl  many  of  'em,  ain't  there  ?  We  \'e 
just  looked  "em  out  ready  for  the  wash  ;  that 's  all,  Oliver  ; 
that 'sail.     Ha!  ha!  ha  T 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  hailed  by  a  boisterous 
shout  from  all  the  hoj)eful  pupils  of  the  merry  old  gentleman, 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  went  to  supper. 

Oliver  ate  his  share;  and  the  Jew  then  mixed  him  a  glass  of 
hot  gin  and  water,  telling  him  he  must  drink  it  off  directly,  be- 
cause another  gentleman  wanted  the  tumbler.  Oliver  did  as  he 
was  tiesired.  Almost  instantly  afterwards,  he  felt  himself  gently 
lifted  on  to  one  of  the  sacks,  and  then  he  sunk  into  a  deep 
sleep. 


THE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY.— No.  IL 


Dr.  Cleaver,  whose  portrait  we  next  reviewed,  displayed  a  phy- 
siognomy widely  different  from  that  of  Dk.  Dulcet.  It  did  not  ex- 
hibit any  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ;  or,  if  ever  such  a  benign 
fluid  had  circulated  in  his  veins^  it  had  been  curded  by  the  rennet  of 
early  disappointment  in  every  young  hope.  The  features  were  stem 
and  inflexible, — cast-iron,  moulded  by  philosophy;  a  Cynic  smile  por- 
trayed contempt  of  the  world,  or  rather  of  society,  such  as  it  then 
was,  is,  and  most  probably  ever  will  be.  Yet  his  rubicond  cheeks 
and  vinous  nose  proclaimed  that  he  was  fond  of  the  good  things  of 
this  perishable  globe;  and  few  n^en,  when  he  had  acquired  wealth,  en- 
joyed life  and  its  luxuries  with  greater  zest  than  he  did.  His  maxim 
was  founded  on  what  he  would  call  the  tvAole  duttf  of  man;  which  was, 
to  keep  whai  we  ^et,  and  to  tjet  all  rre  can. 

Edward  Cleaver  was  born  in  that  class  of  human  beings  denomi- 
nated jmttpers.  He  was  ushered  into  life  a  burthen  on  the  parish  in 
which  he  had  been  found,  at  the  door  of  a  butcher  of  the  name  of 
Cleaver,  (whose  patronymic  was  generously  bestowed  on  him,)  in  a 
condition  as  natural  as  his  birth.  Cleaver  was  a  man  of  a  serious  way 
of  thinking  ;  and,  fearing  that  the  adoption  of  an  orphan  infant  might 
asperse  liis  sanctimonious  character,  and  thereby  injure  his  trade, 
very  properly  sent  the  child  to  the  parish  officers.  These  worthies 
would  willingly  have  made  him  paternise  the  thing;  but  he  had  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  found  abandoned  in  the  street. 

Whether  a  burthen  be  carried  by  a  body  corporate  or  an  individual, 
it  is  nevertheless  an  obnoxious  incumbrance,  of  which  the  bearer  is 
anxious  to  rid  himself  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can ;  and  therefore, 
maugrc  the  puling  and  mawkish  cant  oi^  some  would-be  philanthro- 
pic scribbiers,  a  parish  has  just  the  same  right  to  grumWe  at  a  bur- 
then, and  cast  it  olf  as  feasibly  as  may  be,  as  a  hod-hearer  to  relieve 
himself  of  his  load,  a  donkey  of  his  panniers,  or  a  nursery-maid  of  a 
squalling  and  ponderous  brat.  Therefore,  overseers  are  perfectly  jus* 
tifiable  in  having  recourse  to  all  the  industrious  methods  tliat  sound 
political  economy  can  suggest  to  shake  off  the  taxation  imposed  upon 
their  parishioners  by  improvidence  and  vice.  However^  all  tfieir  in- 
genuity could  not  prevent  the  growth  of  Ned  Cleaver,  who  attained 
the  age  of  seven,  illustrating  the  fact,  that  vital  air  can  support  the 
functions  of  life  with  the  aid  of  but  Utile  sustenance  :  and  the  imp  was 
so  hale  and  hearty,  that  they  thought  htm  "  ragged  and  toug}i  " 
enough  for  anything,  and  sent  him  to  sea. 

To  relate  his  mishaps  as  a  cabin-boy  on  board  a  collier  would  fill 
a  volume  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  lad  was  naturally  stubborn,  and 
would  not  be  persuaded  that  he  was  created  to  work  without  suffi- 
cient food,  and  get  thrashed  in  lieu  of  wages;  and  finding,  to  use 
the  old  joke,  that,  although  he  was  bred  to  the  sea,  the  sea  was  not 
bread  to  him,  he  decamped  at  Plymouth,  and  joined  a  company  of 
strolling  tumblers,  hurdy.gurdy  players,  and  mountebanks,  timt  were 
travelling  about  the  country. 

Ned  had  now  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  and  had  perfected  him- 
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self,  in  forecastle  and  caboose,  in  various  uccomplrghments  ;  he  could 
sing  a  Blang-song,  chop  his  jaws  in  various  modulations,  was  a  very 
3fosc/ielei  on  the  salt-box,  danced  a  hornpipe,  mimicked  all  sorts  of 
infirmities,  and  could  make  the  most  horrible  faces,  that  would  so  dis- 
figure him  that  no  one  could  recognise  his  natural  features,  which 
were  uncommonly  handsome;  go  much  so  indeed,  that  he  became 
a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies  of  the  company  :  but,  although  he 
rttiffi  the  Tfxut  with  ihe  fair  sex,  he  was  scurvily  ixtstfil  upon  every 
trivial  occasion  by  the  gentlemen  performers,  and  was  therefore  not 
much  better  off  on  land,  than  when  at  sea  he  was  flogged  up  aloft  to 
reef,  or  flogged  down  to  the  salutary  exercise  of  the  holt/  stones  which 
would  teach  the  most  impious  chap  to  pray.  Cleaver,  therefore, 
betook  himself  to  his  lower  extremities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  and,  once  more  a  ^fifitis  jyopuli,  threw  himself  in  the  tide 
of  our  population  in  search  of  work  and  food.  For  several  days  he 
strayed  about  this  wealthy  metropolis,  and  was  well-nigh  proving  the 
veracity  of  those  sapient  legislators,  who  maintain  that  such  vaga- 
bonds have  no  htisiness  to  lire, — which  is  indeed  a  truism.  Happily 
'  ^  our  young  vagrant,  he  one  night  fell  in  with  a  drunken  old  man 
....«  was  endeavouring  to  chalk  upon  the  walls,  in  gigantic  letters, 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  physician.  It  immediately  occurred  to 
Master  Ned  that,  if  he  coutd  aftbrd  assistance  to  the  staggering  artist, 
he,  in  return,  might  afford  him  some  relief.  It  was  a  providential  in- 
spiration. Ned  helped  his  new-made  acquaintance  to  what  he  politely 
termed  his  boozing  ken*  where  be  was  feasted  with  a  bhiv-out  of  what 
his  patron  called  ffruh  and  btih  (^Attglici?^  victuals  and  drink);  and, 
after  enjoying  a  delicious  night's  rest  in  an  Irish  f/n/  lodfjinrj  upon 
wet  straw,  he  was  admitted  as  an  assistant  in  the  chalking  line,  at 
sixpence  per  diem.  His  master,  who  when  sober  could  not  read, 
would  oftentimes  make  sad  mistakes  when  he  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  denomination,  a  *'■  knight  of  the  hrush  and  mooriy' — which,  in  the 
language  of  the  holy  land,  incaneth  **  in  the  wind" — and  our  apprentice 
soon  became  an  indispensable  assistant,  since  his  master  couhl  earn 
six  shillings  a  day,  and  get  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  by  paying  him  six* 
pence  out  of  his  salary.  Now,  although  our  youth  was  not  ungrate- 
ful, yet  he  was  ambitious,  and  he  could  not  see  the  reason  why 
such  a  disproportion  in  the  wages  of  labour  should  exist ;  he  one 
morning  took  it  into  his  head  to  work  on  his  own  bottom,  and  there- 
fore presented  himself  to  Ins  chief  employer,  a  Dr.  Doall,  with  the 
abominable  intention  of  basely  undermining  his  benefactor  at  hdlf- 
price. 

Doall  was  much  pleased  with  his  appearance  and  his  candour,  but 
still  more  with  his  proposal ;  and  Ned  was  forthwith  taken  into  his 
service.  His  occupation  nierefy  consisted  in  cleaning  the  whole 
house,  answering  the  door,  running  errands,  helping  to  ccxik  the  din- 
ner, serving  at  table,  pounding  medicines,  washing  dishes,  scouring 
knives  and  forks,  and  blacking  shoes,  m/toning  about  the  streets  at 
night  chalking  his  master's  name,  and  during  his  leisure  moments 
he  was  advised  to  study  physic,  and  wash'  out  phials  and  gallipots  : 
for  which  services  he  tvas  put  upon  board  wages,  at  the  rate  of 
ninepence  per  diem.  All  these  duties  he  fulfdled  most  cheerfully, 
for  he  had  an  incentive  to  his  labours.  Next  to  good  living — when 
•  A  pot-house  lodjring 
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..      ^    ^lMSM«el«eaip>tkB;alt]Mi^he«^«srmilicr 
I  irhen  he  end  dM^iOovu^:  **  Ibc  palicst  &lb  dovn  1 
out  my  preirio«»  i>ocke»  hi*  e7»  m  m  Atftorted  iliM  oolj  the 
of  Uica  «re  to  be  wen,  bw  fbu  are  dencbed,  be  foams  at  the 
ttiruiu  out  hw  tongiic,  and  hit  body  aod  limbt  are  agitated 
After  «  contiottance  of  thi.  terrific  rtat?  the 
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fnuJually  a»«it«.;  but  tJ.e  patient  continuea  lookiiie 
caotiy  uroand  htm^  perfectly  unconscious  ofwSit  has 
Cieairrr  inimcdmlely  Proceeded  to  make  the  most  awful  fiicei  «  ,_ 
looking.Ki""*  t'«>  »'*f  «.tuaJly  fr.ghiened  himwrlf  into  the  belief  that. 
real  it  wiu  cojn.nK  an.  Dd.ghted  w.th  hi.  attempt,  no  sooner  had 
Doall  returned,  timn  Cleaver  fell  down  in  the  halL  in  all  the  fearftd 
diKtorlloim  of  an  epileptic. 

"  Bravu  I— bravo  !"  cxclaiuied  the  doctor ;-_«  admirable  I— excel- 
tent  J" 

"Delklounl  -wonderful  !~hc  r  a  very  arti*u  Oh  what  a  trage- 
dian he  would  inuke  !"  enclmmed  the  daughter;  -  h^^  chRrmmalvh* 
would  die  1 


how  charmingly  he 


•  Thy  bouM  are  marrowle»»,  thy  blood  m  cold, 

1V>u  huMl  no  *prruIalior*  in  (noiic  vyc%  V  " 

••I'll  be  d— d  i(  he  luuui't,  ihough  !"  replied  Doulj  ;  «  and  if  tliis 
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chap  does  not  make  I«8  way  in  the  world,  I'll  stvaUow  a  peck  of  my 

own  anii-ornnibus  pilh.     Now  mutter  away,  my  boy — more  foam 

more  foam — that's  it! — now  for  a  kick — that's  your  sort  1 clench 

your  fist — capita! !  capital  I  Now,  my  fine  fellow,  get  up,  and  I  'U  re- 
novate you  with  some  of  ray  cardiac  anfi-nen'otis  balm  ;"  and,  so  say- 
ing, he  took  out  of  hts  closet  a  small  bottle  which  contained  the  afore- 
Haiti  liquor,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dram  for  ladies, 
who  dared  not  indulge  in  more  vulgar  potalions»  and  which  I  afterwards 
found  was  composed  of  cherry-bounce,  Cura^oa,  Cayenne  pepper,  gin- 
ger, and  some  other  drug  of  a  most  stimulating  nature,  wl»icl»  once 
recommended  a  certain  holy  man  to  a  certain  great  personage ; — a 
fact  which  may  be  now  noticed,  since  both  partie<)  are  in  the  Elf/sian 
Fields. 

It  was  now  settled  that  the  following  day  at  four  o'clock,  Cleaver 
was  to  fat!  down  tn  a  fit  in  Albcmarle-street,  at  the  door  of  a  fashion- 
able family-hotel,  the  doctor  driving  past  at  the  very  time.  In  a 
moment  he  had  collected  a  crowd  around  him.  One  exclaimed, 
"  The  fellow 's  drunk  I" — another  bystander  maintaiited  it  was  apo- 
plexy ;  a  second,  epilepsy  ;  and  an  old  woman  assured  the  group  that 
It  waa  catalepsy.  The  lad's  i'ace  was  sprinkled  with  kennel  water, 
hartshorn  charitably  applied  to  his  nostrils,  and  a  stick  humanely 
crammed  between  his  teeth  for  fear  he  sliould  bite  \m  tongue.  On  a 
sudden,  and  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  Doall  jumped  out  of  his  Job- 
fly,  and,  after  looking  at  the  patient  for  a  moment,  observed  that  it 
was  an  attach  <^  idioixtt/iic  epilepst/t  arisirif;  f'r>m  a  determinatwn  of  the 
satuptineous  syxtem  to  tfie  enrephnlon,  'Hi is  learned  illustration  pro- 
claimed the  man  of  science,  and  every  one  made  way  for  him  with 
becoming  respect.  Our  esculapius  then  look  out  a  snmll  phia!  from  hJs 
pocket,  and,  pouring  two  or  three  drops  into  Ned's  foaming  mouth,  he 
added,  *'  These  drops  are  infallible  in  recovering  people  from  all  sorts 
of  sympathetic,  symptomatic,  and  idiopathic  attacks;"  when  Cleaver 
immediately  opened  his  eyes,  looked  around  him  with  a  vacant  stare, 
to  the  great  amazement  of  every  one  present,  and  in  a  stuttering 
voice  asked  where  he  was.  The  doctor  generously  told  him  where  he 
lived  in  a  loud  and  audible  manner,  gave  him  half-a-crown,  and  was 
about  ascending  his  pill-box,  after  bidding  him  call  upon  him  in  a 
day  or  two,  when  a  servant  in  a  splendid  livery  stepped  forward  from 
the  hotel,  and  informed  him  that  Lady  Coverley  wished  to  sec  him. 
He  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  superannuated 
countess,  just  arrived  from  the  country. 

"My  dear  sir!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  positively  the  most  fortu- 
nftte  woman  in  the  world,  to  have  thus  accidentally  met  will)  such  a 
prodigy.  I  witnessed  your  wonderful  cure  upon  that  poor  creature, 
and  I  must  absolutely  get  you  to  see  ray  daughter  Virgy.  All  the 
physicians  in  town  have  attended  her,  and  I  do  declare  1  think  they 
have  done  her  more  harm  than  good.  Wheti  Lord  Coverley  arrives  with 
Lady  Virginia,  Virgy  shall  sec  you  immediately;  1  declare  she  must.' 

Doall  bowed  obsequiously,  tendered  his  address,  and,  slipping 
half-a-guinea  into  the  footman's  hand,  drove  off,  not  without  hav- 
ing heard  the  servant  proclaim  to  all  around,  *'  that  he  was  the 
cleverest  man  in  Lttn/wn,  and  beat  out  all  other  doctors  by  ckaOit ;" 
the  fcUow  being  little  aware  at  the  time  that  his  vulgar  expression 
was  80  applicable. 
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The  doctor  was  fortunate.  Lady  Virginia,  a  nervous,  romantic 
fidget,  had  been  reduced  by  bleeding,  starving,  and  other  expedients, 
to  lint^er  long;  and  in  a  short  time  Doall,  having  discovered  that  she 
was  in  love,  recommended  marriage,  with  repeated  doses  of  l»is  **«iy- 
dkic  anli-nervou3  balm;'  his  prescription  effected  a  perfect  cure. 

Cleaver  was  now  in  great  favour,  and  every  day  proved  to  him  that 
the  doctor's  daughter's  partiality  was  assuming  a  more  artectionate 
character.  One  morning  he  was  pounding  some  combustible  drugs 
in  a  mortar,  when  Emraelina  familiarly  entered  into  coiiversatton  witli 
him.  After  having  asked  him  various  questions  about  his  pareatage* 
— ^when  she  heard  that  he  was  an  orphan,  she  expressed  great  sym- 
pathy. She  tlien  reverted  to  her  favourite  topic,  the  drama;  and 
asked  hira  if  he  often  went  to  the  play. 

"Only  once,  miss,"  he  replied- 

"  And  what  was  the  performance  ?" 

«  Romeo  and  Juliet," 

"  Delightful  piece !  How  did  you  like  the  garden  scene,  Ed- 
ward ? 

*  See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  tliat  hand  t 
O  that  I  were  a  glove  upou  thai  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  t' 

And  tell  me,  Edward,**  she  continued  with  great  emotion,  *^  did  yoil 
not  weep?" 

"  Oh,  bitterly  !"  he  sighed ;  "  bitterly  I" 

"  I  'm  sure  you  did.     When  he  takes  the  deadly  draught,  and  says, 

*  Here 's  lo  my  love  I     Oh,  true  apothecary. 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.    Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die.'  " 

Unfortunately  the  enraptured  girl  suited  her  action  to  the  words, 

and  imitating  Romeo  casting  from  him  the  fatal  phta!,  she  seized  a 
bottle  of  some  diabolical  ingredient,  and  threw  it  into  the  mortar.  A 
tremendous  detonation  followed,  blowing  up  the  stuff  Cleaver  was 
pounding,  singeing  all  his  hair  and  burning  his  face. 

Emmelina's  terror  at  this  accident  was  as  great  as  the  pain  it  had 
inflicted;  and  Cleaver  was  bellowing,  and  stamping,  and  kicking,  when 
fortunately  Doall  came  in.  Tlie  poor  sufferer  expected  some  imme- 
diate relief  from  his  skill,  but  was  amazed  to  see  him  draw  back  with 
looks  of  admiration,  and  exclaim,  «  Beautiful,  hy  Jupiter  I  — beautiful  f 
— Oh,  what  a  thought  I — what  a  grand  idea  ! — beautiful  I" 

Emmelina  entreated  him  to  dress  Ned's  scalds,  which  he  set  about 
doing  with  heaitationj  ever  and  anon  stepping  back  lo  gaze  upon  him 
with  delight;  and,  having  applied  some  ointment  to  his  face,  he  thus 
proceeded : 

"  Edward,  my  boyj  I  love  you,  I  admire  you  ;  your  fits  have  worked 
wonders,  and  I  have  now  to  put  your  skill  to  another  trial.  The 
accident  that  has  just  blown  you  up,  has  admirably  suited  you  for  my 
purpose.  I  shall — what  do  I  say  ? — we  shall  make  a  fortune.  I  must 
send  you  on  an  important  mission  :  you  must  know  that  the  very  in- 
gredients you  were  pulverising  were  for  the  preparation  of  a  remedy 
of  my  invention,  which  infallibly  cures  carbuncly  noses;  wiien  I  Ray 
cures,  I  mean  while-xvashing  them,  that  they  may  break  out  again  as 
extravagantly  as  they  chuse  in  other  hands.     Now,  the  eldest  son  of 
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Lord  Doodly  has  a  nose — that  I  must  have  hold  of:  ol>,  such  a  nose  I 
like— like^— " 

**  A  wNI-o'-the-wisp,"  exclaimed  his  daughter. 

"  A  most  appropriate  simile,"  rejoined  the  doctor.  "Well,  Edward, 
see  here ;  hts  conk  is  nothing  to  the  one  you  shall  wear :"  and,  &o 
saying,  he  drew  forth  trom  a  drawer  a  most  horrible  snout  of  wax, 
ingeniously  fixed  upon  leather;  and,  applying  it,  to  the  youth's  face, 
he  was  actually  struck  with  horror  when  he  beheld  himself  in  the 
glass.  Emmelina  shrieked,  and  her  father  roared  out  in  raptures, 
"  Admirable  !  the  scalds  on  your  face  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  your 
countenance." 

It  was  arranged  that,  on  the  following  day  Cleaver  was  to  start 
by  the  stage  for  Southampton,  where  Lord  Doodty  and  his  Bon  re- 
sided. He  was  there  to  sport  his  awful  nose  in  churchest  theatres, 
public  walks,  until  the  whole  town  should  call  him  "  the  wretch  with 
the  horrible  nose  !"  According  to  agreement,  after  a  tender  farewell 
scene  with  Emmelina,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey;  but  as  he  was 
stepping  into  the  coach  at  the  Golden  Cross,  a  lady  with  a  child  upon 
her  lap  shrieked  out  most  vehemently,  exclaiming,  "  Coach  f  guard ! 
coach  i  let  mc  out  —  let  me  out!  I  will  not  travel  if  that  there 
gentleman  comes  in»  with  his  nose," 

"  What  1  ma'am,"  replied  the  coachman  ;  *•  would  you  have  the 
gemman  travel  without  his  snorter  to  accommodate  you  ?" 

"  Oh  f  I  shall  faint ;  I  wilt  faint !     Oh  !  sir,  take  that  nose  away  !" 

Cleaver  began  to  wink  and  blink  most  awfully. 

**  Let  me  out  I  let  me  out  I  Oh  Lord  I  where  could  a  man  get 
such  a  nose  1" 

Cleaver  pretcndetl  to  suffer  most  cruelly,  and  clapped  his  handker- 
chief to  his  face  in  apparent  agony. 

**  It 's  not  a  nose,"  exclaimed  a  gaunt  East  Indian  in  a  corner,  just 
awaking  From  a  doxe  ;  "it's  more  like  tlie  proboscis  of  a  rhinoceros: 
it  is  a  (lisease  which  we  call  in  Bengal  an  elephantiasis  ;  ondt  egad  I 
I  il  get  out  of  the  couch  also,  for  it's  the  most  d — ivable  infectious 
disorder  next  to  leprosy." 

'*01i»  Gracious!"  shrieked  the  lady,  rushing  out;  "  my  darling 
infant  has  caught  it;  ray  Tommy,  my  jewel,  will  have  an  elephant's 
nose !" 

*'  It 's  a  shame,"  exclaimed  the  nabob.  *'  I  '11  complain  to  the  pro- 
prietors. One  might  as  well  travel  with  the  plague,  and  go  to  bed  to 
the  cholera  morbus.     Let  me  out,  coachy  !   let  me  out  this  instant  I" 

Coachy  now  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  a  complaint 
from  a  person  of  nmch  weight  in  Southampton,  and  politely  begged  of 
Cleaver  to  take  an  outside  seat.  Tlie  travellers  on  the  top  of  die 
coach  were  as  much  terrified  as  the  inside  ones  ;  and  Cleaver  was 
forced  to  sit  on  the  box  next  to  the  driver,  who  sported  an  enormous 
mangel-wurzel  smeller  of  his  own,  and  seemed  much  amused  with  the 
terrors  of  his  passengers. 

Cleaver's  expedition  was  most  prosperous.  He  terrified  gipsy 
parties  at  Netly,  shocked  the  members  of  the  Yacht  Club,  inter- 
rupted the  sketches  of  tourists,  and  kept  High-street,  above  and  be- 
low bar,  in  a  state  of  constant  consternation,  arter  having  been  refused 
admittance  into  lialf  of  the  hotels.  The  very  parish  beadles  seemed 
to  have  an  eye  to  his  nose.     In  short,  the  Strasburg  burghers  had 
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not  been  more  terrified  mtb  the  sneezer  of  Han  Kenbergins's  travel- 
ler, than  were  the  good  people  of  Southampton  with  that  of  their 
visitor.  Having  thus  brought  his  snout  into  notoriety,  he  returned 
to  town  on  a  day  when  he  had  discovered  that  Lord  Doodly's  butler 
was  going  up.  The  conversation  naturally  fell  upon  noses,  as  the 
butler  declared  tliat  he  never  in  all  his  born  days  had  seen  such  a 
pair  of  nozzles  as  Cleaver's  and  his  young  roaster's.  Our  adven- 
turer then  informed  him  that  there  was  only  one  doctor  upon  earth 
who  could  cure  such  terrific  diseases,  and  him  he  was  going  up  to 
consult.  His  fellow  traveller  of  course  observed,  that  if  he  could 
cure  his  scent-box  he  could  cure  anything ;  and  Cleaver  promised  hira, 
over  a  tankard  of  ale,  to  let  him  hear  firom  hitn  if  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  rid  of  his  distressing  disorder. 

Two  months  after,  a  loud  ringing  announced  a  stranger  at  the  gate  of 
Doodly  Hall.  It  was  Cleaver,  with  his  natural  facial  handle,  asking  for 
the  butler.  Overjoyed  at  a  discovery  so  acceptable  to  his  master,  who, 
in  return  for  his  services,  might  be  disposed  to  overlook  his  spoliations 
with  more  indulgence.  Cleaver  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  family, 
who  all  recollected  his  former  frightful  appearance.  Lord  Impy,  the 
heir  of  the  title  and  estate,  was  Forthwith  sent  to  London  to  be  placed 
under  Donirs  care.  Again  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  relieve  him, 
and  his  fame  had  spread  far  and  near,  ere  the  nasal  conflagration 
broke  out  again  with  redoubled  virulence. 

Cleaver's  services  were  soon  requited  by  the  hand  of  Emmelina, 
and  a  partnership  in  the  board.  He  gradually  acquired  a  smattering 
of  medical  knowledge ;  and,  being  well  aware  that  affable  manners 
bring  on  conversation,  and  conversation  tends  to  draw  out  ignorance, 
he  very  wisely  assumed  a  haughty,  and  at  times  a  brutal  manner ; 
making  it  a  rule  never  to  answer  a  question,  and  requesting  his  pa- 
tients to  hold  their  tongues  when  they  presumed  to  trespass  on  their 
ailments.  His  unmannerly  behaviour  was  caWc^  frmthnesat^  his  silence 
erudition,  and  his  insolence  indrjiemfencc.  He  thus  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  quacks  in  London.  His  romantic  Emmelina  for  some 
time  rendered  him  most  miserable  ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  she  one 
night  set  fire  to  the  house  while  performing  "  TTte  Devil  to  pay  "  in 
her  private  theatricals,  and  was  duly  consumed  with  the  premises. 
With  his  usual  good  luck,  they  had  been  insured  for  three  times 
their  value;  and  the  doctor  was  enabled  to  move  to  a  more  fashion- 
able part  of  the  West  Eiu!,  with  the  additional  puff  of  a  Jire^  a 
burnt  tPtfe,  and  ti  discfnisoiate  htshand  f 

The  librarian  proceeded  to  relate  the  adventures  of  various  other 
medical  men ;  and  we  then  entered  an  adjoining  room,  hung  round 
with  portraits  of  distinguished  characters,  amongst  whom  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  learn  the  history  of  the  once  popular  patriot,  Sir 
KuBY  Ratborough. 
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Dear  Tom, — I  'm  aware  you  will  need  no  apology 
For  a  nice  sliort  epistle  concerning  gcolop)'; 
The  subject  perhaps  has  been  tIBrn  to  a  thread, — 
But  I  can't  orive  Pkiiospphy  out  of  my  head! 
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Before  the  great  meeting  in  Bristo!,  no  doubt 
It  was  harder  to  drive  such  a  thing  in  than  out; 
But  a  one-pound  subsciiption  once  placinjj  it  there, 
It  takes  root  in  the  brain,  and  sprouts  faster  than  hair : 
So  that,  lliougli  I  get  lectures  at  night  from  the  wife  of  rae, 
I  can't  pluck  Philosophy  oiit  for  the  life  of  rae. 

Well,  Tom, — a  prime  fellow,  brimfull  of  diTianily, 
Told  jokes  al>out  chaos  and  bones  lo  infinity ; 
And  proved  that  the  world  (this  he  firmly  believes) 
Long  before  Adam  s  day  liad  seen  thousands  of  Eves  ! 
Now,  Tom,  do  you  know  in  this  earth  that  so  great  a 
Proportiori  of  hard  rocks  inclining  in  strata 
Is  caked  with  dead  lizards  and  crocodiles'  bone. 
That  a  singular  fact  's  incontestabty  shown — 
Viz.  All  iLLSU.  (which  is  grass)  must  in  time  become  stoveI 
Either  limestone,  or  crystal,  or  mineral  salt, 
(V* ide  apeciin.)  Lot's  wife — crystulliied  "  in  3./aut(." 
Fancy,  Tom,  that  your  skull  may  come  under  the  chisel, 
And  turn  out  a  filter  for  water  to  driiile  1 
Or  imagine  the  rubicund  nose  of  our  uncle. 
In  Bome  fair  lady's  brooch,  blazing  forth  a  carbuncle ! 
Though  learning  is  grand,  and  one  labours  to  viiu  it. 
There  perhaps  lurks  a  something  distressing,  Tom,  in  it. 
Thus,  whate  er  our  good  character  while  our  life  lasted, 
When  turned  into  rocks,  may  we  not,  Torn,  be  blasted  ? 
However  refined  were  our  tastes  and  behaviour. 
When  slabs,  to  be  thumped  by  the  vulgarest  p»aviorl 
Who  knows  but  that  Newton's  immortalised  pate 
Rlay  not  some  day  become  a  dull  schoolboy's  old  slate; 
That  head,  which  threw  such  an  astonishing  light  upon 
The  secrets  of  nature — a  ninny  to  write  upon  ! 
Man's  knowledge  is  ignorance,  wisdom  is  folly  ; 
The  more  philosophic,  the  more  melancholy. 

But,  Tom,  1  've  a  theory, — my  own,  Torn, — ray  pet, 
Though  not  quite  mature  to  be  published  as  yet, 
Kext  year  I  expect  'twill  be  brought  to  perfectioo, 
And  be  read  at  the  great  Geological  Section. 
The  subject  of  Fboos  having  pleased  the  community, 
f  A  subject  on  which  none  may  gibe  with  impunity,) 
It  struck  me  the  cold-bldoded  matter  ihey  own 
Must  be  midway  'twixt  animal  substance  and  stone. 
Tliey  have  heads,  so  have  we  ! — and  no  tails,  so  have  rocks  I — 
They  've  no  red  blood,  like  pebbles !  but  two  eyes,  like  cocks ! 
Then  again, — unlike  Christians,  with  warm, "vital  spark," — 
They  are  cold,  so  are  flmts  !  a  strong  circumstance — mark! 
An  argument  tome  use — there  is  not  much  in  *t. 
That  stones  have  no  skin* — Uah  !  Uieu  what 's  a  tk'tnjlint  f 
Every  day,  Tom,  I  feel  more  secure  my  position, 
Frog*  are  animal  rocks  id  a  itate  of  trumition  ! 
If  I  prove  this, — and  savans  but  act  with  propriety, — 
I  'm  sure  to  preside  at  the  Royal  Socieiy  ! 
Then  think,  Tom,  the  glory  of  Bristol  I  a  resident 
Elected  in  London,  to  sit  as  the  President ! 
Hark  !  I  hear,  Tom,  my  unphilosophic  virago 
Of  a  wifel     I  must  tinish— 

Yours,  PETEIl  PLUMBAOQ. 

October  14th,  1836. 
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Doctor  Falcon  looked  one  way,  and  pretty  Susan  looked  an- 
OtIier»  M  it  ha*  been  cosiomary  for  young  people  to  do,  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  doctor  wa*  a  very  pretty  fellow,  had  been  to 
two  universities,  had  walked  tbe  hospitals  of  Vienna,  Milan,  and  Pa> 
via,  and  had  teamed  so  much  that  there  was  not  one  of  his  craft  bet- 
ter able  than  himself  to  post  his  patients  to  a  better  world  according 
to  the  most  legitimate  principles  of  the  most  modem  systems  of  the 
medical  art.  But  science  such  as  this,  is  not  to  be  acquired  for  no- 
thing; it  had  cost  our  worthy  doctor  nearly  every  penny  of  his  noo- 
dest  patrimony,  *«  Never  mind!"  thought  he  to  himself;  "  when  I  gel 
home,  I  '11  marry  some  rich  girl  or  other,  who  may  take  a  fancy  to  be- 
come the  doctor's  lady;  and  so  both  our  turns  will  be  served." 

But  wliat  are  the  wisest  resolutions  against  the  eloquence  of  a 
pretty  face  ?  Susan  was  as  pretty  as  a  lover  could  wish  her ;  she  felt 
the  best  disposition  in  the  world  to  become  a  doctor's  lady,  but  thea 
she  had  no  money. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  Susan  I"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  impressed  a 
kiss  on  the  lips  of  the  weeping  maid;  ^^you  sec,  a  doctor  must  marry,, 
else  jwople  have  no  confidence  in  him.  You  will  bring  me  credit^  cre- 
dit will  bring  tne patknts^  the  patients  money,  and,  if  they  should  fail, 
we  Iiave  good  expectations.  Your  aunt.  Miss  Sarah  Bugle,  is  forty 
odd,  not  far  from  fifty,  and  rich  enough  for  the  seventh  part  of  her 
fortune  to  help  us  out  of  all  our  trouble.  We  may  venture  something 
upon  that!" 

Heavens  I  what  will  a  young  girl  not  venture  for  her  lover! 
Susan's  mother  had  nothing  to  object,  nor  her  father  either,  for  they 
were  both  in  heaven ;  and  her  guardian  was  well  pleased  to  see  his 
ward  form  a  respectable  connexion.  Her  aunt^  Sarah,  was  also  well- 
pleased,  though,  in  general,  she  was  little  friendly  to  wedding  of  any 
kind  :  but,  as  long  as  Susan  remained  unmarried,  she  saw  very  clear- 
ly that  tihe  would  every  year  be  obliged  to  make  some  ptcunmry  ad- 
vances to  the  worthy  guardian  ;  and  Miss  Sarah  Bugle  was  rather  stin- 
gy, or,  as  she  was  herself  wont  to  say,  "  she  had  not  a  penny  more 
than  she  wanted." 

Well;  Susan  became  Mrs.  Falcon,  and  the  doctor  looked  ujosI  in- 
dustriously out  of  his  windows  to  see  the  customers  pour  into  his 
house,  on  the  strength  of  his  increased  claims  In  credit.  They  came 
very  sparingly  ;  but  in  their  stead  there  appeared  every  year,  a  little 
merry  face  that  had  never  heen  seen  in  the  house  before,  to  augment 
the  parcntid  joys  of  Doctor  Falcon  and  his  lady»  Sometiraesthe  doctor 
would  pass  his  finger,  cogitatingly,  behind  his  left  ear;  but  what 
,»  could  that  avail  him?    There  was  no  driving  the  little  Falcons  out  of 

the  nest.  They  could  not  cut  their  bread  into  thinner  slices,  for  the 
children  must  live;  but  the  doctress  made  her  soups  thinner.  How- 
ever, they  all  seemed  to  thrive, — father,  mother,  and  the  four  little 
ones.  They  sat  on  wooden  benches  and  straw  chairs  as  comfortably 
as  they  could  have  done  on  quilted  cushions ;  they  hlepl  soundly  on 

•  This  story  has  been  adapted  from  the  Cerroaji  of  Zschokke. 
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Iiard  mattresses,  and  wore  no  costly  garments,  being  well  contented 
if  they  could  keep  themselves  neatly  and  respectably  clad.  And  this 
was  an  art  in  which  Susan  was  a  perfect  adept;  everything  in  her 
house  looked  so  pretty  and  neat,  that  you  would  have  sworn  the 
doctor  must  have  been  extremely  well  off.  "How  tJiey  manage  to 
do  it,  1  can't  think  I"  Aunt  Sarah  would  otten  exclaim,  "ll's  a  blue 
wonder  to  me  !" 

Not  that  it  was  always  sunshine :  there  were  days  when  the  exche- 
quer was  quite  exhausted  ;  and  sometimes  whole  weeks  would  elapse 
without  a  single  dollar  tinding  its  way  into  the  house.  But  then  it 
was  always  some  cojisolation  to  know  that  Aunt  Sarah  was  rich,  and 
sickly,  and  growing  old  ;  and,  the  worse  matters  looked  at  home,  the 
more  hopeful  they  always  became  at  the  maiden's  mansion. 


EXPECTINO    U£IAS. 


The  doctor  and  Susan  reckoned  rather  too  confidently  on  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  aunt ;  for,  even  supposing  that  the  dear  old  lady  had 
been  so  near  to  her  beatification  as  her  loving  friends  imagined,  stilt  it 
was  matter  of  speculation  whether  her  dear  niece  would  or  would  not 
be  her  heir.  The  sighing  pair  of  wedded  lovers  stooil  indeed  most  in 
need  of  the  inheritance :  but  it  so  happened  that  there  was  another 
niece,  married  to  one  Lawyer  Tweezer;  not  to  speak  of  two  nephews, 
the  Reverend  Pritnarius  Bugle,  and  a  certain  doctor  of  philosophy 
of  the  same  name.  Their  claims  were  all  as  strong  as  those  of  Susan 
and  her  husband,  and  all  looked  forward  with  equal  longing  to  the  aa- 
ccnsion  of  the  blessed  virgin. 

Bugle,  the  philosopher,  had  perhaps  least  cause  of  all.  He  was 
rich  enough;  and,  while  enjoying  the  delicacies  of  his  table,  and 
smacking  his  lips  after  his  Burgundy,  his  philosophy  was  perfectly 
edifying  to  his  guests.  We  have  a  proof  of  his  acuteness  in  a  work 
of  his,  in  five  volumes,  now  forgotten,  but  once  immortal,  entitled 
*•  The  Wi$e  Man  surrounded  by  the.  Evils  of  Life ;"  in  which  he  proved 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  suffering  in  the  world  ;  that  pain  of 
every  kind  was  the  mere  creature  of  imagination  ;  and  that  all  a  man 
had  to  do,  was  to  contemplate  every  object  on  the  agreeable  side. 

Accordingly,  he  always  contemplated  hsa  aunt  on  the  agreeable^ 
namely,  on  her  jimtmj  side.  He  visited  her  assiduously,  often  invited 
her  to  dinner,  sent  lier  all  sorts  oi  tit-bits  from  his  kitchen,  and  was 
accordingly  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  her  "own  darling  ne- 
phew." 

He  would  have  succeeded  well  enough  with  his  philosophy,  had  not 
his  cousin,  the  Reverend  Primarius  Bugle,  by  means  of  his  theology, 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  aunt.  She  was  very  pious  and  de- 
vout, conteumed  the  vanities  of  the  world,  visited  the  congregations 
of  the  godly,  in  which  the  spiritual  bugle  at  times  was  heard  to  utter 
a  loud  Htrain,  and  was  mightily  comforted  by  the  vi»it«  of  her  reve^ 
rend  nephew,  who  joined  her  frequently  in  her  devotions,  and  gave  her 
pretty  clearly  to  understand,  that,  without  his  assistance,  she  would 
hnd  it  difficult  to  prepare  her  soul  for  its  future  blissful  abotle. 
When,  sighing  ami  with  weeping  eyes,  she  would  come  fronj  the  edi- 
fying discourses  of  her  godly  nephew,  she  would  call  him  the  saviour 
of  her  soul,  her  greatest  of  benefactors,  and  promise  to  think  of  him 
in  her  last  hour.     This  was  music  to  the  ears  of  the  theologian.     '*  I 
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can  scarcely  fail  lo  bf  the  sole  legatee,"  he  would  think  to  hiinself; 
•»  or,  as  our  pious  aunt  is  wont  to  say,  it  would  be  a  blue  wonder  ' 
indeed." 

Nor  would  his  calculation  have  been  a  bad  one,  but  for  his  cousin 
Lawyer  Twec/er ;  whose  legal  ability  made  him  a  man  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  aunt.  'Die  chaste  Sarah  did  indeed  despise  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  sincerely  pitted  the  grovelling  chil- 
dren of  the  world  ;  hut  on  that  very  account  she  did  her  best  to  detach 
them  from  their  iVIammon,  or  at  least  tlieir  Mammon  from  them,  which 
is  all  the  same.  She  lejit  money  on  high  interest  and  good  security, 
and  worked  so  diligently  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  borrowed  frono 
her,  that  they  were  always  sure  to  become  poorer  and  poorer  under 
her  ministration.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  I"  she  would  exclaim  when 
they  were  paying  her  interest  on  interest;  "  if  I  could  have  my  way, 
I  would  have  the  whole  town  poor,  that  they  might  all  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  less  people  have  in  this  world,  the  more 
they  will  long  for  the  world  to  come." 

It  would  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  the  pious  maid  was  car* 
ried  too  far  by  her  virtuous  zeal  for  the  future  welfare  of  her  neigh- 
bours; so  that,  what  with  her  securities,  and  her  compound  interest, 
and  the  wickedness  of  her  debtorsj  she  would  occasionally  find  herself  ' 
involved  in  disputes  and  litigation.  Without  the  aid  of  Lawyer 
Tweezer,  who  was  universally  looked  on  as  the  most  cunning  petti- 
fogger in  the  whole  town,  she  would  frequently  have  seen  interest 
and  principal  slipping  through  her  fingers.  But,  between  her  piety, 
and  his  cimning  and  obduracy,  a  poor  debtor  was  fain  to  bundle  with 
bag  and  baggage  out  of  his  house,  rather  than  a  single  guilder  she 
had  lent  out,  should  miss  its  way  hack  to  her  strong-box, 

'*  I  should  be  a  poor,  forsaken,  lost  woman,  my  dearest  nephew," 
she  would  often  say  to  Tweezer,  "  if  you  were  not  there,  to  take  my 
part.  I  may  thank  you  for  nearly  all  I  have;  but  the  time  may  come 
when  I  shall  he  able  to  repay  you/'  This  was  music  to  the  ears  of 
the  jurist.  lie  hoped  one  day  to  find  himself  sole  heir,  and  fancied 
he  should  he  ablii  to  touch  the  right  note  when  it  came  to  the  draw- 
ling out  of  the  will, 

THE   PICTURE   OF   TUE    VIRGIN. 

Miss  iSarah  Bugle,  in  her  fits  of  devotion,  talked  much  of  death, 

|*nd  of  her  longings  after  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  her  spiritual 

bridegroom  ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  thinking,  even  more 

frequently  stiU,  of  an  earthly  bridegroom.    Since  her  five-aiul-fortieth 

year  she  had  indeed  solemnly  declared  that  she  never  would  marry  ; 

I  never  th  el  ess,  she  had  her  fits  of  maiden  weakness,  particularly  when 

[#ome  stately  widower  would  banter  her,  or  some  gay  bachelor  iook  up 

|4o  her  window  as  he  went  by.     '*  I  dare  bay  he  has  some  designs," 

[she  would  then  say.     *' Well,  time  will  show;  it  *s  wrong  to  swear 

l^uy  thing  rashly  I    If  it  is  to  be, —  well;  the  Lord's  will  be  done!  I'm 

Tin  my  best  years.     My  namesake  in  the  Old  Testament  was  eighty 

I  when  she  christened  her  first  child.     It  would  be  no  blue  wonder  if 

[it  did  turn  out  sof* 

Thus  she  would  soliloquize,  particularly  when  some  single  man  had 
been  looking  kindly  at  her  ;  and,  as  this  seemed  to  her  to  be  frequent- 
ly the  case,  she  at  fast  came  to  suspect  every  man  in  the  place,  of 
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"evil  designs,"  as  she  called  it,  on  her  chaste  person.  At  length, — 
for  her  imagination  had  been  Wiinton  with  her  for  more  thon  twenty 
years, — slie  came  to  look  upon  every  single  man  as  her  silent  adorer, 
and  every  married  man  as  htr  faithless  one. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what  inveteracy  she  declaimed 
against  weddings  of  every  kind,  and  how  bitterly  she  abused  the 
whole  godless*  light-minded  ma!e  sex,  (for  her  quarrel  was  with  the 
whole  sex»)  and  with  what  transcendent  venom  she  inveighed  against 
the  coquettish  minxes  who  had  the  impudence  to  think  of  a  man  be- 
fore they  were  out  of  their  leading-strings;  though  these  same  minxes 
in  leading-strings  were  all  the  while  walking  about  in  shoes  such  as 
are  generally  manufactured  the  damsels  about  to  bid  adieu  to  their 
teens. 

Some  elderly  maidens,  pure  and  pious  like  herself,  assisted  her  in 
the  laudtible  occupation  of  prying  into  the  domestic  occurrences  of 
the  town,  and  moralising  over  them  while  sipping  their  coffee.  In 
lliis  conclave,  every  new  gown,  every  wedding,  every  christening,  woM 
conscieottously  discussed;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  dispersing  the  re- 
sult of  their  amiable  conrahulations  through  every  corner  of  the  town, 
A  saucy  sign-painter  being  once  called  on  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
goddess  of  Fame,  armed  her  with  a  bugle  instead  of  a  trumpet;  and, 
when  some  pre-eminent  piece  of  scandal  became  current,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  8;iy  "  the  bugle  has  been  sounded,*' — by  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  quarter  where  the  report  originated. 
-  If  to  these  amiable  qualities  we  add  the  extreme  godliness  of  the 
chaste  Sarah,  and  her  invincible  partiality  for  compound  interest,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why,  with  the  exception  of  the  said  ancient 
maidens  and  the  four  expecting  nephews,  every  creature  was  careful 
to  remain  at  a  most  respectful  distance  from  her. 

THE   CARES   OF    LIFE. 

She  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  die.  She  was,  therefore,  by  no 
means  displeased  with  the  competition  of  the  four  faculties,  for  her  in- 
heritance. Nobody  gained  by  it  more  than  herself.  It  brought  her 
the  dainties  of  philosophy,  the  consolations  of  religion,  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  moderate  doctor's  bills.  Doctor  Falcon  was  as  dear 
to  her  as  the  others,  but  not  a  bit  more  so :  only  when  some  transi- 
tory indisposition  seemed  to  hint  at  the  instability  of  everything 
human,  the  doctor  never  failed  to  become,  for  the  time,  the  dearest 
of  all  her  nephews. 

"  Quick,  doctor  !  Pray  come  immediately  I  Mtss  Sarah  is  dying  I" 
exclaimed  one  morning,  the  antiquated  maid-servant  of  the  aunt,  as 
she  popped  her  head  in  at  the  door.  "  My  lady  has  been  looking  most 
wretchedly  for  some  days." 

Falcon  was  sitting,  when  this  news  came,  upon  his  unpretending 
sofa ;  and,  with  his  urnt  round  her  waist,  was  endeavouring  to  console 
his  weeping  Susan.  He  knew  that  Miss  Sarah  was  not  likely  to  be 
very  serious  in  her  intentions  of  dying:  so  he  promised  the  maid  he 
would  come  immediately,  but  remained  nevertheless  with  his  wife,  to 
console  her. 

But  he  had  little  success  this  time  in  his  attennpts  at  consolation. 
Toor  Su^an  wept  more  bitterly  than  ever  ;  and  the  poor  doctor  sat  be- 
side bet)  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  her  tears. 
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"  Come,  be  open-hearted  to  your  husband,  my  dearest  love,"  he 
said ;  *'  you  torture  nie, — you  kill  ine, — to  see  you  thus,  while  you  con- 
ceal from  live  the  cause." 

•'  Well,  then  listen  to  me.     Oh  I" 

•«  What  further,  my  dear  Susan?  you  Baid  that  before," 

"  We  have  four  children." 

**  Ay,  ami  the  finest  in  the  town,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  !  They 
are  all  so  gentle,  so  amiable,  so " 

"  Oh  !  they  are  little  iuigels/' 

"  You  are  right ;  they  are  angels,  all  of  them.  You  do  not,  1  hope^ 
grieve  over  the  presence  ol'  the  little  angelic  circle?" 

'*No,  my  dear  husband;  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  future?" 

'*  Oh,  thou  unbelieving  Susan  !     Let  us  rely  on  Providence." 

'*lt  18  difficult  for  us  to  bring  them  up  decently.  The  older  they 
grow,  the  more  they  want." 

♦*  They  have  been  growing  older  all  this  while,  and  they  have  want- 
ed for  nothing  as  yet." 

"  Ay  ;  but,  if— — " 

«  What  then  ?" 

"  Alas  !''  she  sighed,  and  sobbed  more  bitterly  than  before. 

"  What  then  ?"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  undissembled  anxiety. 

She  concealed  her  face  in  his  bosom,  clung  to  him  with  both  her 
arms,  and,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisiier,  said :  *'  1  am  to  be  a 
mother  for  the  fifth  time." 

The  papa  was  half  inclined  to  cry  himself  at  this  unhoped-for  au- 
nounceraent;  however,  he  concealed  his  consternation  as  well  as  he 
could.  *'  Nay,  sweetheart,  is  that  all  ?"  he  exclasraed.  "  Come, 
Susan,  we  shall  have  five  little  angels  instead  of  four.  We  cannot 
fail  to  be  happy  I" 

"But,  my  dear  husband,  we  are  so  very,  very  poor  !*' 

•'  The  little  angels  will  bring  a  blessing  upon  us.  He  who  feeds 
the  young  ravens  will  also  show  me  where  to  find  a  crumb  for  my  lit- 
tle ones.     Come,  tranquillise  yourself." 

Susan  had  had  her  cry  out,  and  so  became  more  tranquil,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  the  doctor  had  found  no  such  vent  tor  his 
uneasiness.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  looked  out  ct'  the 
window  ;  nothing  could  divert  his  thoughts. 

"Every  year  more  children  and  less  bread!  Every  year  bigger 
boarders  and  thinner  slices  1"  sighed  he  to  himself.  He  would  have 
forgotten  the  dying  Miss  Bugle,  hud  uot  Susan  reminded  him  that  it 
was  time  to  hasten  to  her  dealh-bed. 
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He  took  up  his  hat,  but  he  did  not  run.  The  little  domestic 
dialogue  still  weighed  on  his  spirits.  He  tbuught  only  of  the  small 
number  of  his  patients,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  his  exchequer. 
He  drew  his  hat  over  his  brow,  and  looked  straight  before  him  like  a 
rhymester :  on  his  way  he  saluted  neither  right  nor  left,  and  had 
nearly  rim  down  the  superintendent-general, — a  man  looked  upon  by 
most  people  as  one  of  the  brightest  shining  lights  in  the  church. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  dearly -beloved  aunt's,  he  did  not,  indeed,  find 
her  on  her  death-bed  ;  but  she  hud  mounted  her  spectacles,  and  was 
seated  before  a  large  book,  from  which  she  had  opened  at  Itcflcctions 
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on  Death,  and  from  which  ghe  was  devoutly  reading  sundry  Prayers 
for  the  Dying.  She  looked  wretchedly ;  but  it  would  have  been  dlHi- 
cult  to  say  when  her  face  looked  anything  else.  Round  her  head  she 
had  tied  one  handkerchief;  and  another,  which  passed  over  her  head, 
was  fastened  under  her  chin. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?**  asked  the  learned  Doctor  Falcon, 
as  he  laid  his  hat  and  stick  aside. 

**  The  Lord  knows/'  sighed  Miss  Bugle  in  a  soft  and  plaintive 
tone ;  "  1  have  suffered  much  for  several  days.  I  feel  as  if  my  hour 
were  come ;  and  that  would  be  terrible." 

The  doctor  thoughtfully  felt  her  pulee,  and  said  unconsciously,  half 
to  himself,  "It  fills,  with  a  vengeance!"  All  tlicguod  man's  thoughts 
were  ut  home  with  Susan. 

**  I  thought  as  much,"  sighed  the  terrified  virgin.  "  Do  you  think 
there  is  danger,  ray  dear  Falcon  ?" 

"  Not  at  your  years,"  replied  the  doctor,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
said. 

"  Well,  that  is  some  consolation,"  replied  the  lady  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful tone;  "in  fact,  I  am  in  my  best  years ;  my  strength  unbroken. 
My  constitution  must  bring  me  through.  Don't  you  think  so,  dear 
Falcon  ?  Only,  no  expensive  medicines,  if  they  can  be  done  without. 
Since  bark,  rhubarb,  and  mixtures  have  been  turned  into  colonial 
produce,  there  's  no  enduring  them.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  us  I 
but  really,  my  dear  Falcon,  I  am  not  at  all  well." 

Our  worthy  aunt  now  gave  the  reins  to  her  tongue ;  spoke,  as  she 
was  wont  to  do,  of  a  thousand  different  things,  none  of  them  in  any 
way  connected  with  her  indisposition.  The  doctor,  meanwhile, 
hummed  a  tune,  and  beat  the  devil's  tattoo  upon  the  table,  without 
listening  to  a  word  of  what  the  good  lady  was  saying.  At  length  he 
was  beginning  to  lose  patience. 

"  What  then  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

'^  Oh,  my  appetite  !  I  have  not  relished  a  spoonful  of  soup  these 
two  days.     And  then  my  head  aches  as  if  it  would  burst." 

•*  Something  you  have  eaten  has,  perhaps,  disagreed  with  you, 
aunt ;  some  philosophical  pdft^  define  yras  may  be  in  fault." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  no,  Falcon,  the  stomach  cannot  be  in  fault.  I 
live  so  simply,  so  frugally.  Seriously,  I  don't  think  1  have  for  several 
weeks  eaten  anything  likely  to  disagree  with  me.  But  sometimes  I 
have  a  tooth-ache,  sometimes  qualmishness,  heartburn,  vomitings — 
(iood  Heavens  !  do  look  at  me,  Falcon,  and  don't  keep  drumming 
upon  the  table  so ;  look  how  pule  I  am, — how  my  QyQ&  are  sunk  in 
my  head :  oh  dear  I  I  am  certainly  very  unwell." 

*'  Well,  what  do  I  care  ?"  said  the  doctor  in  a  peevish  tone :  hii 
mind  entirely  occupied  by  the  condition  of  his  Susan  j  •'  you  're  In  llje 
family  way,  that's  all." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  screamed  the  chaste  virgin,  in  a  voice  that 
might  have  been  heard  three  streets  off.  **  Merciful  Heaven  I  that 
would  be  a  blue  wonder  indeed  I" 

A  cold  sweat  came  over  the  doctor  as  he  heard  these  animated 
tones  from  the  maiden  lips  of  Miss  Sarah  Bugle.  He  immediately 
recollected  that,  what  with  ill -humour,  and  what  with  absence  of 
mind,  he  hail  been  betrayed  into  a  superlatively  foolish  speech,  and 
one   that  no  chaste  virgin  was  ever  likely  to  forgive;  particularly  a 
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maid  who  had  triumphantly  preserved  her  painful  dignity  unioipatred 
to  her  fiftieth  year  ;  one  wlio  never  pardoned  in  another  damsel  even 
H  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand;  one  who  wag  neither  more  nor  Jess 
than  an  immaculate  personi^cation  of  purity  and  sanctity;  ODe  who 
was,  In  short,  that  virgin  of  virgins,  Miss  Saroli  Bugle  ! 

"  1  will  let  the  storm  vent  itself,  and  seek  safety  in  flight,  before 
the  neighbours  come  pouring  inj  to  see  what  'a  the  matter,"  thought 
the  terrified  doctor,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  rushed  into  the  street. 

ASOTUEB    BLUE    WONDER. 

The  other  three  faculties  had  by  this  lime,  by  their  jealousy, 
rapacity,  and  endless  misrepresentations  concerning  €*ach  other,  ut- 
terly ruined  themselves  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  virgin.  Doc- 
tor Falcon  was  the  only  one  who  at  tt\l  bore  up  against  the  sud- 
den storm.  He  could  not,  for  the  soul  of  him,  help  laughing  at  his 
own  blunder.  Susan,  however:,  on  the  following  day  began  to  reprove 
her  husband's  levity,  though  she  had  at  first  joined  in  the  laugh  at 
his  thoughtlessness.  He  caught  her  in  his  amis,  stopped  her  moutb 
with  his  kisses,  and  said,  '^  Vou  are  right :  I  ought  not  to  have  so 
rudely  assaulted  the  maiden  purity  of  tlie  heaven-devoted  vestah 
But,  'faith !  when  1  left  you  yesterday,  I  scarcely  knew  myself  which 
way  my  head  was  turned." 

'•  I  would  not  say  another  word,  my  dear,  if  I  were  not  convinced 
that  you  have  offended  my  aunt  for  ever.  Such  an  affront  can  never 
be  forgiven  by  so  pious  a  maiden  lady.  It  is  it!  for  us,  and  particu- 
larly now.  We  have  a  long  winter  before  us.  I  heat  the  stove  so 
sparingly  that  the  windows  scarcely  thaw  tlie  whole  day,  and  yet  our 
stock  of  wood  is  going  fast,  as  you  know  yourself.  And  for  our  ex- 
chei|uer,  look  here!"  So  saying,  slie  jingled  a  few  small  pieces  of 
silver  in  a  large  purse  close  to  his  ears. 

A  slight  tap  at  the  door,  and  Sarah's  aged  attendant  entered  with 
a  sealed  note,  and  an  urgent  request  from  Ids  aunt  that  the  doctor 
would  without  fail,  immediately  after  dinner,  precisely  at  one  o'clock, 
favour  her  with  a  visit. 

"  1  shall  be  sure  to  come,"  said  Falcon  ;  he  took  the  note,  and  dis- 
missed the  maid. 

He  weighed  tlie  note  in  his  hand,  and  turned  jestingly  to  hii  wife. 
'*  Feel,  Susan  ;  it  is  as  heavy  as  lead."  He  opened  it,  and,  lo  I  in  a 
Queen  of  Hearts  sundry  delicate  incisions  had  been  made,  into  which 
had  been  slipped  ten  new  full-weighted  Dutch  ducmts.  He  looked 
at  the  envelope;  it  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Falcon:  tlicre  could  be  no 
mistake.  Such  unheard-of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  immaculate 
Sarah  justly  excited  the  uniiueraent  of  the  wedded  pair. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  bluest  of  all  my  aunt's  blue  wonders  1"  exclaimed 
Falco.V.  *'  Come,  juy  pretty  one  ;  how  long  is  it  since  we  had  such  a 
treasure  as  this,  in  our  house?  Look!  Providence  watches  over  us 
and  our  children.  The  winter  is  provided  for;  so  we'll  have  no 
more  croaking*     What  I   are  you  crying  stili  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  sobbed  Susan,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  ;  "it 's 
for  joy  I  am  crying  now.  But,"  added  she  in  a  lower  tone,  "I  was 
praying  fervently,  nearly  the  whole  night,  for  it  was  little  I  coutd 
■sleep." 

Falcon  clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms.    He  said  nut  another  word  for 


several  minutes,  but  he  wept  inw  ardly ;  fur  he  was  unwilling  that 
she  should  see  how  deeply  he  was  aifected. 

BLVEa    AND    QU'ER, 

As  the  clock  struck  one,  he  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  aunt.  With 
real  emotion,  with  sincere  gratitude,  he  approached  her  ;  and — he  had 
vowed  to  Susan  he  would  do  it — impressed  a  fervent  kiss  on  the  be- 
nevolent hand  that  had  just  diffused  so  much  joy  through  his  tittle 
family  circle. 

"  Best  of  aunts  !"  he  said,  "your  present  of  to-day  has  made  Susan 
and  me  very  happy." 

*'  Dear  nephew,"  said  the  sick  lady,  in  the  gentlest  tone  of  which 
her  voice  was  capable,  for  it  was  long  since  her  luiiul  had  been  kissed 
&p  warmly,  "  1  have  long,  very  long,  been  your  debtor." 

"And  forgive  me  my  rudeness  of  yesterday,"  continued  the  doctor. 

Aunt  Sarah  modestly  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 
After  a  while  she  said,  but  without  looking  at  him,  "  Nephew,  1  am 
about  to  repose  unlimited  confidence  in  you:  —  my  life  depends  on 
you.     Can  you  be  secret  ?     Will  you  T' 

Falcon  was  ready  to  promise  everything.  Still  the  lady  was  not 
satisfied  ;  she  promised  him  her  whole  fortune  if  he  would  be  faithful 
to  her.     He  made  the  most  solemn  oath. 

*'  I  know,"  said  she,  "  that  you  young  people  are  often  badly 
enough  off.  Well,  I  will  come  and  board  with  you ;  for  my  old  maid, 
who  has  served  me  so  long  and  so  faithfully/'— here  she  sobbed  bit- 
terly,— "  I  must  turn  her  away*  But  as  long  as  you  keep  my  secret, 
I  will  give  you  a  thousand  guilders  every  year  for  my  board ;  and, 
when  1  die,  yon  shall  have  all  I  leave  behind  me." 

The  doctor  fell  on  his  knee  by  her  bedside,  and  renewed  his  oath 
with  increased  solemnity. 

"But  you  must  live  outside  the  town;  for  I  will  not  remain 
here.  I  will  make  you  a  free  gift  of  my  large  house  outside  the  gate, 
with  the  garden  and  all  the  grounds  belonging  to  it.  Vou  know  my 
house  close  to  the  large  inn — the  Battle  of  Aboukir;  the  house  was 
left  me  six  months  ago,  by  my  mother's  brother,  llie  Director  of 
Excise." 

The  doctor  vowed  with  extended  hand  he  would  move  into  it  the 
very  next  day,  in  spite  of  wind,  frost,  and  snow. 

**  As  long  as  you  keep  my  secret,  nephew,  I  will  pay  you  my  board 
half-yearly  in  advance ;  and  for  the  little  expenses  you  will  be  at,  in 
arranging  your  house  for  your  own  family  and  for  me,  you  will  find 
four  rouleaux  of  dollars  in  the  little  cupboard  yonder  l>ehind  the 
door." 

The  doctor  swore  all  his  vows  of  secrecy  over  agiun.  She  must 
imagine  the  day  of  judgment  or  the  millennium  at  hand,  lie  thought. 
Nothing  less  can  po^isibly  account  fur  so  sudden  and  miraculous  a 
conversion. 

But,  with  all  this,  Sarah  came  no  nearer  than  before  to  the  confes- 
sion of  the  great  secret.  As  often  as  she  attempted  to  begin,  the 
words  died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  covered  her  face  and  sobbcih 
These  beginnings,  and  breakings  olf,  and  lamentations  endured  for  a 
long  time.  The  doctor  rose,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
wiped  his  knees  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  took  a  pinch  oi' snuff,  and 
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said  lo  liimseir,  **  We  may  pump  a  well  dry  iii  time  ;  it  would  be 
bard  if  tlie  luehrymal  glands  of  an  afflicted  virgin  could  boast  of  an 
inexliaustible  store  of  water." 


THE    BLUEST   OF   ALL. 

He  was  in  the  right '  when  she  could  cry  no  longer,  slie  believed 
she  was  recovering  ber  Christian  resolution,  and  said  witSi  a  trembling 
voice,  "  Nephew,  when  you  left  me  yesterday  after  tliat  dreadful 

expression " 

The  doctor  was  about  to  fall  once  more  on  his  knees:  "Pardon  the 
expression,  my  angelic  aunt !     It  was— — " 
*■  No,  nephew  ;  perhaps  you  were  right." 
"It  was  an  unpardonable  stupidity  on  my  part." 
*'  No,  nephew  ;  1  believe  you  are  not  wrong." 
**  Impossible,  my  angelic  aunt  f" 
«  Alas!  only  too  true,  nephew." 
"  Impossible,  aunt  I     And  even  if — even  supposing — no,  aunt,  you 

are  certainly " 

"  Nephew,  you  are  right.     I  ought  to  have  been  wiser  at  my  time 

of  life,  you  mean.     You  are  right ;  but  now  you  know  all.     The  uiis- 

.fortune  has  happened.     I  was  married, — secretly,  very  secretly  in- 

deed,^ — but  all  in  an  honourable  way,  all  quite  orderly.      Now  who  'II 

believe  me  ?     There  he  lins  dead  in  the  Tyrol,  killed  by  a  bullet ; — 

'  here  are  letters  and  vouchers.     He  is  dead,  and " 

*'  Who,  aunt?"  exclaimed  Falcon  in  utter  amazement. 
**  Alas  !   the  trumpeter  of  the  French  regiment  of  hussars,  that  waa 
quartered  here  during  the  sunmier  and  autumn, — God  be  merciful  to 
his  soul  !     He  was  no  common  trumpeter,  but  trumpeter  to  the  regi- 
ment;  bis   father  and   grandfather  beat  the  kettledrums  for  many 
years  with  great  applause.     But,  gracious  Heaven  I  I  could  not  bear 
!  to  be  called  a  hussar's  wife;  and,  before  be  could  buy  his  discharge, 
jthe  regiment  was  ordered  to  march.     Here  I  am  now,  a  young  wi- 
Idow,  not  a  soul  knows  it,  not  a  soul  would  believe  it.     It  will  kill  me 
I  if  it  become  known:  it  would  be  a  blue  wonder  to  the  town.     I  care 
I  little  for  the  trumpeter ;  but  my  good  name  is  all  in  all  to  me." 

The  doctor  shook  hts  bead ;  he  could  scarcely  recover  from  his 
surprise.     The  trumpeter  had  indeed  been  frequently  seen  in  Miss 
,  Bugle's  apartments  ;  but  Falcon,  who  bad  always  laughed  at  Goethe's 
[idea  of  a  chemical  elective  affinity,  had   never   dreamt  of  such   a 
I  powerful  elective  affinity  between  a  trumpeter  and  a  Dugle.     As  to 
the  immediate  uneasiness  of  the  disconsolate  maid,  for  such  the  wi- 
dow chose  to  be  still  called,  he  consitlered  it  groundless;  but  she 
returned  such  strange  replies  to  bis  questions  as  to  her  sensations, 
that  be  began  himself  to  have  some  suspicions.     He  bad  no  difficulty 
now   in   accounting  for   the  munificence   of  the   anxious   lady,  who 
would  rather  have  lost  her  lite  than  that  the  whole  town  sboutd  have 
known  that  the  brightest  mirror  of  all  maiden  virtue  had  been  dimmed 
and  breathed  upon. 

He  now  pledged  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  keep  her  secret, 
and  conceal  her  from  all  the  world  till  she  was  able  to  appear  again 
with  safety-  Till  then  it  was  to  be  reported  that  she  was  ill ;  and, 
under  the  plea  of  receiving  more  careful  attendance,  she  was  to  live 
at  the  doctor's  house,  and  break  off  every  other  intercourse. 
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The  gift  of  the  country-house  near  the  large  hotel  of  the  Battle  of 
Aboukir  was  duly  and  legally  executed ;  the  conn  try -house  was  entered 
upon  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  the  maiden  matron  became  invisible 
there ;  and  no  one  was  atlowcd  to  wait  on  her,  but  Susan,  whom  she 
J>ad  herself  initiated  into  her  mystery, 

GOOD   RESULTS. 

**  Well,  to  be  8ure,"  she  would  say  to  Susan  in  her  cheerful  hours, 
—for  It  was  impossible  to  be  ahvays  in  despair ;  and,  as  her  niece 
anticipated  all  her  wishes,  she  had  never  felt  herself  half  so  comfort- 
able as  in  the  bosom  of  this  happy  family, — "  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a 
blue  wonder,  indeed,  to  think  that  I  should  come  to  this  I  Who  would 
have  thought  it  I  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall.  I  believed  myself  too  secure,  and  now  1  am  clias- 
tened  for  ray  pride.     Oh,  trumpeter !  trumpeter  !*' 

The  event,  meanwhile,  had  exercised  a  very  salutary  influence  on 
the  maiden  lady.  Through  very  ftrar  of  betraying  herself  to  the 
curious  eyes  of  her  former  companions  and  gossips,  she  weaned  her- 
self from  nil  intercourse  with  them,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  more 
refined  pleasures  in  the  circSe  of  Dr.  Falcon's  family.  She  continued, 
indeed,  rather  too  fond  of  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  town ;  hut  then 
she  thought  of  her  own  weakness,  and  judged  more  charitably  that  of 
others.  She  became  so  indulgent,  so  modest,  nay,,  so  humble,  that 
the  doctor  and  hi*  wife  were  completely  amazed.  The  change  of 
circumstances  and  society,— the  heroic  resolution  by  which  she  had 
divested  herself  of  a  part  of  her  properly, — the  assurance  of  the  doctor 
that  she  was  still  rich  enough  to  live  at  her  ease, — all  this  had 
eflected  so  singular  a  change  in  her  character,  that  she  seemed  to 
live  quite  in  a  new  world.  She  even  abandoned  all  her  usurious 
dealings,  which,  to  be  sure,  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
tinue in  her  present  seclusion. 

llie  three  faculties,  meanwhile,  were  vomiting  fire  and  flame. 
The  two  Bugles  were  apparently  reconciled,  but  only  that  ihcy 
might  unite  more  vigorously  in  their  hostility  against  the  pettifog- 
ger, who  watched  their  every  step  for  a  plausible  ground  of  action 
against  them.  The  philosopher  wrote  an  excellent  book  against  the 
human  passions ;  and  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  delivered  every  Sun- 
day most  edifying  discourses  on  the  abomination  of  ingratitude,  ca- 
lumny, envy,  evil- speaking,  and  malignity.  Both  did  much  good  by 
their  arguments,  but  their  own  gall  became  more  and  more  bitter, 
every  day. 

TBE   PIOCS  FRAUD. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  spring.  The 
warm  days  of  summer  were  approaching.  Dr.  Falcon  had  very  soon 
obtained  the  conviction  that  his  aunt  had  Itttlc  cause  for  her  uneasi- 
ness. He  had  told  her  so,  and  had  explained  to  her  the  real  nature 
of  her  indisposition.  In  vain:  the  erring  vestal  would  on  no  account 
be  UTuleceived.  Susan  and  her  Inisband  were  at  length  obliged  to 
desist  from  every  attempt  to  dispel  the  ridiculous  illusion  of  Aunt 
Sarah,  who  threatened  that  she  should  begin  to  doubt  the  doctor's 
friendship.     She  seldom  Icfit  her  bed. 

'*  She  makes  me  umeasy,"  said  Susan  to  her  husband  ;  *♦  at  times 
almost  fancy  her  cracked." 
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**  And  she  U  »(»,  in  every  sense  of  tbc  word,"  said  tlie  doctor.   *•  It 
,  is  hypochondria, — a  fixed  idea.     My  physic  is  of  no  avail  against  the  , 
'  extravagancies  of  her  imagination.   I  know  of  nothing  1  can  do,  unless  ' 
it  be  to  drive  away  one  lancy  by  substituting  anotlier.     Suppose  wc 
pass  our  child  off  upon  her  for  her  own." 

"  But  will  ghe  believe  it?" 

"  If  she  does  not,  it  is  of  little  consequence." 

After  a  fewp  weeks  Susan  appeared  no  longer  in  Sarah's  room, — it 
had  been  so  arranged  by  the  doctor ;  and  our  aunt  vt'as  informed  that  ^ 
Susan  had  had  a  misfortune. 

*'  Is  the  child  dead?"  inquired  Sarah. 

"  Alas  !"  replied  the  doctor. 

**  Alas  1"  rejoined  the  aunt. 

One  day  before  daybreak^  Aunt  Sarah  was  awakened  in  an  unusual 
manner.     Her  face  was  sprinkled  with  water,  and  strong  scents  werei 
held  to  her  nose,  till  it  seemed  they  were  going  to  send  her  out  or 
the  world  by  the  very  means  apparently  employed  to  bring  her  to  life  ' 
again. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  doctor  busy  with  Ijer  nose. 

"Righteous  Heaven!  I  am  dying! — You  are  killing  mc  I  Ne- 
phew, nephew,  what  are  you  doing  to  my  nose?" 

"  Hush,  aunt ! — don't  speak  a  word!"  said  the  doctor  with  a  mys- 
terious look  ;  "only  tell  me  !yow  you  feel  yourself." 

"  Tolerably  well,  nephew." 

"  You  have  been  insensible  for  four  hours*  aunt.  I  was  uneasy  for 
your  life  ;  but  it  's  all  right  now,— you  are  saved.     A  lovely  child — " 

"  How  I"  exclaimed  Sarah,  ahnost  rubbing  her  nose  from  her  face. 

«  A  sweet  little  boy.  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  pretty  fellow  ?  If 
you  will  keep  yourself  tranquil,  and  not  stir  a  limb,  why — — " 

"  But,  nephew " 

"[  have  passed  it  off  upon  every  oue  in  the  house  for  my  wife's 
child," 

"  Oh,  nephew  I  your  prudence,  your  assistance,  your  counsel  1  Oh, 
you  are  an  angel  I" 

Falcon  went  away.  Aunt  Sarah  trembled  all  over  with  terror  and 
joy.  She  looked  round  her:— on  tire  table  were  burning  lights  and 
countless  phials  of  medicine  were  strewn  around-i  A  woman  brought 
in  the  baby :  it  was  in  a  gentle  sleep.  Sarah  spoke  not  a  word,  but 
looked  at  it  long,  wept  bitterly,  kissed  the  little  creature  again  and 
again ;  and,  when  it  hud  beeiT  carried  away,  she  said  to  the  doctor, 
*'  It  is  the  living  picture  of  the  trumpeter  to  the  French  regiment — 
God  he  merciful  to  him  I  It  is  his  living  picture — I  say,  his  living 
picture  I" 


CONSEQUtNCES. 

After  the  prescribed  number  of  weeks  had  been  punctually  ex- 
pended in  the  consumption  ol'  gruels  and  broths,  the  chaste  Surah 
perfectly  recovered  her  spirits,  and  tripped  about  the  house  more 
cheerful  and  active  than  she  had  been  tor  many  years  before.  She 
dandled  tlie  baby,  would  sciireely  allow  it  out  of  lier  sight,  and  evi- 
dently doted  on  it  with  unbounded  tenderness.  She  had  been  suc- 
cessfully cured  of  one  ridiculous  illusion,  by  one  yet  more  ridiculous. 
Overflowing  with  gratitude,  her  first  visit  out  of  the  house  was  to  the 
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church,  ftnil  thence  she  proceeded  to  a  lawyer  to  execute  a  deed  oi 

gift  of  her  whole  fortune  to  Dr.  Fa(con ;  reserving  lor  herself  only  a 
large  annuity  by  way  of  pocket-nioaoy.  Between  herself  und  the 
doctor,  to  he  sure,  a  secret  article  was  drawn  up,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  in  due  time  to  transfer  half  of  her  bounty  to  the  little  living 
picture  of  the  regimerjta!  trumpeter. 

In  this  way,  the  blue  wonders  of  Miss  Sarah  Bugle  suddenly  con- 
verted our  Dr.  Falcon  into  a  rich  man.  The  triumjjh  of  the  me- 
dical faculty  was  irrevocably  confirmed;  the  more  furiously  did  law, 
theology,  and  philosophy  rage  against  each  other.  They  could  not 
forgive  one  another  the  loss  of  the  expected  legacy.  Dr.  Falcon  waa 
readily  excused,  for  he  was  innocent.  With  him,  all  parties  were 
ready  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse,  for  he  was  now  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  town  ;  and  a  wealthy  man,  or  rather  his  money, 
may  at  times  be  useful  to  the  pliilosopher  as  well  as  to  the  jurist:  and 
to  the  tlieologian  as  much  as  to  either. 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    BENTLEY  S    MISCELLANY, 

Sir, — In  submitting  for  your  inspection,  the  poem  which  I  now  do 
myself  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  you,  permit  me  to  intimate  to  you 
the  origin  of  its  composition,  and  to  indulge  in  one  or  two  remarks. 

The  author  is  a  particular  friend  of  my  own ;  a  gentlcnma  who, 
marrying  at  a  rather  advanced  stage  in  the  journey  of  life,  was  unex- 
pectedly and  agreeably  presented  with  a  small  earnest  of  posterity  in 
the  shape  of  a  son.  Parental  feelings,  like  many  other  good  things, 
arc  better  late  than  never ;  and  it  has  often  struck  me  thot  such  feel- 
ings are  much  stronger,  considerably  more  fervent,  and,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  better  when  they  do  come  late.  Methinks  the  love  of 
grandfather,  grandmother,  uncle,  great-aunt,  and  a  whole  kit  of  cou- 
sins, is  blended  in  the  sexagenarian  sire.  It  will  be  perceived,  from 
the  affecting  apostrophe  or  invocation,  that  my  friend  commenced  his 
poem  with  praiseworthy  promptitude;  and  I  do  hope  that  its  success 
will  be  more  than  commensurate  with  hia  exi>ectations.  The  youth 
is  now  half-past  six,  in  the  morning  of  existence.  I  have,  once  only, 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  hinu  He  entered  his  father's  study 
somewhat  abruptly,  mounted  on  a  timber  steed»  which,  I  am  advised, 
he  is  already  perfectly  able  to  manage  ;  and,  immediately  he  opened 
his  mouth,  with  a  raspberry-jam  border  to  it,  I  percei^ved  that  he 
would,  at  no  distant  day,  become  not  only  a  worthy  member,  but  an 
undoubted  ornament,  of  society.  But  this  is  from  my  present  pur- 
pose. 

Your  Miscellany,  sir,  professes  to  furnish  materials  for  the  amuse 
ment  and  delight  of  the  community  ;  and  hitherto  you  have  acted  up 
to  your  professions.     But  were  it  not  as  well,  allow  me  to  suggest, 
that  you  should  combine  instruction    with   amusement, — that   you 
should  clear  the  heart  as  well  as  purify  the  liver  —  that  you  should 
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attend  to  the  mind  at  tlie  same  time  that  you  tickle  the  tnidrifi'? 

You  must  contess,  when  I  remind  you  of  it^  that  the  rising  generation 
has  strong  claims  upon  you,  which  1  am  sure  you  will  be  anxious» 
and  indeed  most  hnjjpy,  to  allow.  The  Youth's  New  V'ade-Mecum, 
then,  is  a  compendious  manual  of  instruction,  which  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  permanently  serviceable  and  efficient.  Similar  although  I 
allow  it  to  be,  in  many  respects,  to  certain  *•  Guides  to  Youth"  and 
"  Young  Man's  best  Companions"  which  have  been  published,  yet  I 
cannot  but  tliink  that  the  precision  with  which  the  precepts  are  laid 
down  in  it,  and  the  judicious  manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  must 
cause  it  very  shortly  to  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  same  nature. 
1  enclose  for  your  gratification  the  real  name  of  the  author,  and  I 
grant  you  the  discretionary  power  of  whispering  it  to  any  grateful 
parent  (there  may  be  many  such)  who  would  fain  make  the  acquaint- 
ance and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  their  benefactor  i  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Charles  Whitehead. 
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My  son,  whose  infant  head  I  now  survey, 
tJuiilless  of  hair,  whilst  mine,  alasl  is  grey, — 
Whose  feeble  wailiogs  through  my  bosom  thrill, 
And  cause  my  heart  to  shake  my  very  frill, — 
Incline  thine  ear,  quick  summon  all  ihy  thought. 
And  lake  this  wisdom  which  ray  love  has  brought : 
Feqjeiid  these  piecepig  ;  sift,  compare,  combine  ] 
And  b«  my  brain's  resuUs  transfcrr'd  to  thine. 

Soon  as  thy  judgment  shall  grow  ripe  and  strong, 
JLeam  to  distinguish  between  nght  and  wrong: 
Yet  ponder  wjlh  deliberation  slow, 
Whether  thy  judgment  be  yet  ripe  or  no ; 
For  wrong,  when  look'd  at  in  a  different  light, 
Behold  t  is  oft  discover'd  to  be  right, 
And  vice  versa — (such  the  schoolmen's  phrase) — • 
Right  becomes  wrong,  so  devioua  Reason's  maze  • 

Take  only  the  best  authors'  mental  food, 
For  100  much  reading  is  by  no  raetins  good; 
And,  since  opinions  are  not  all  correct, 
Thy  books  thyself  must  for  thyself  select. 

Accumulate  ideas  :  yet  despise 
Reputed  wisdom, — folly  oft  ii  wise; 
And  wisdom,  if  the  mass  be  no!  kept  cool, 
Motliers,  and  is  the  father  of,  a  fool. 

Be  virtuous  and  be  happy  :  good  !  but,  stop, 

Tljty  sow  the  seed  who  never  reap  the  crop  ; 
For  virtue  oft,  which  men  so  n)uch  exact. 
Like  anrjent  china,  is  more  precious  crack 'd  ; 
And  happiness,  forsooth,  not  over-nice, 
Sometimes  enjoys  a  pot  and  pipe  witji  vice. 

Get  rich  ;  'tis  well  for  mind  and  body's  health : 
Bui  never,  uever  be  the  slave  of  wesiltfj. 
Tlie  gain  of  riches  is  the  spirit's  loss  ; 
And,  oh  I  my  son,  remember  gold  is  dross. 
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Be  honest, — not  as  fools  or  bigots  rave  ; 
Your  honest  man  is  ohen  half  a  knave. 
Let  Justice  guide  you  ;   but  still  hcj»r  in  mind 
Tlje  Roildess  may  mislead, — for  slie  is  blind. 

Hygeia's  dictates  let  me  now  declare, 

For  heakh  must  be  your  most  espei-ial  rare. 

Rise  early,  but  lieware  the  matin  cliill ; 

Tis  fresh,  but  fafcil, — heahhy,  but  may  kill : 

Nor  leave  thy  couch,  nor  break  the  bonds  of  sleep, 

Till  morning's  beams  from  out  the  ocean  leap  ; 

Lest,  crawling,  (p'opin^,  stumbling  on  the  stair. 

Your  head  descend,  your  lieels  aspire  in  air; 

As  down  the  flight  your  bwly  swiftly  steals, 

Useless  to  know  your  head  has  sav'd  your  heels, 

Prone  qii  your  face  with  dislocaled  neck. 

You  find  that  slumber  which  yuu  bought  to  check. 

Early  to  bed,  but  not  till  nature  call. 

Be  moderate  at  meals,  nor  drink  at  all, 

Save  when  wiih  friend-*  you  tnjaiil  the  faithful  lass, 

And  raise  the  sparkling,  oft-repeated  glass  ; 

Then,  graver  cares  and  worthless  scruples  sunk. 

Drink  with  tlie  bestj,  my  son, — but  ne  er  gel  drunk. 

Bathe  in  cold  water:  cautious,  and  yet  bold. 
Dive, — bui  the  water  roust  not  be  too  cold  : 
And  still  take  care  lest,  as  you  paily  swim. 
Cramp  should  distort  and  dislocute  each  Umb. 
When  surh  the  case,  howe'er  ihy  fancy  urge, 
Postpone  Uie  bracing  paslime,  and  emerge. 
Dangers  on  land  as  well  as  water  teem, 
But  now  the  bank  is  safer  than  the  stream. 

Say  you  should  chance  be  ill  (for,  after  all, 

Men  are  but  men  on  this  terrestrial  ball) ; 

Should  siikness  witli  her  frightful  train  mvade, 

Lose  not  a  moment,  but  apply  for  aid, — 

Yet  fancy  oft,  imagined  symptoms  sees. 

And  nervovis  roegrim  simulates  disease.— 

1*0  !  at  your  ciill — the  cry  of  coward  fear — 

A  chemist  and  a  cane-sucker  appear : 

The  one,  tough  roots  from  eartli's  intestines  dug, 

Pounds  with  strong  arm,  dissolves  the  nnuseoua  drug  j 

llie  other,  gazing  with  jmrlentous  air, 

Surveys  the  foolish  tongue  that  call'd  him  there ; 

To  dulcet  tones  thit  breathe  deceptive  calm, 

Your  cash  expires  in  his  diurnal  palm, 

And,  sick  of  physic  you  were  fon^ed  to  swill, 

Long-lftbell'd  phials  indicate  the  bill. 

As  learning's  bridge  progresses  nrch  by  arch. 
So  men,  by  gradual  intellectual  march, 
From  savages  to  citizens  advance. — 
Then  gentlemen  are  taught  to  fence  nnd  dance  ; 
Whilst  gay  professors,  wdh  imposmg  show, 
Present  the  violin,  and  hand  the  bow. 

Dance  gracefully,  and  move  with  i«rfect  case, 
Nor  bend,  nor  keep  inflexible,  the  knees; 
CriwI  not,  nor  with  your  head  the  ceiling  touch — 
l*hat  wen'  to  move  loo  little;  this  too  much. 
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When  first  lo  Music's  study  you  would  come. 
In,  and  like  charity,  begin  ai  home  : 
For  links  of  ham:iony  you  weave  in  vam, 
Whene'er  you  outrage  ears  you  should  enchain. 
Some  have  I  known,  with  their  vile  sharps  and  flats. 
Whose  fatal  catgut  wroupht  the  death  of  cats; 
Yea,  a  swift  dooim  the  very  strings  provide, 
Their  disemboweil'd  feline  sires  supplied  ! 

Fencing 's  a  noble  exercise ;  but  thence 
Flow  dangers,  may  be  told  without  offence. 
Still  scrutinize,  at  your  gymnastic  toil, 
The  button  of  your  adversary's  foil. 
Lest  you  strike  off,  at  active  carte  and  tierce. 
That  useful  stay  to  tools  which  else  will  pierce  ; 
And  a!l  too  late  you  feel,  consign 'd  to  Styx, 
Your  life  not  worth  the  button  you  unBx. 

Swift  let  me  call  you  to  the  sylvan  grore, 
W'here  nightingales  and  blackbirds  sing  of  love. 
Should  love  assail  you,  as  il  will,  no  doubt. 
Nor  rudely  f;vu  the  flame,  nor  blow  it  out ; 
Sometimes,  when  smolher'd,  it  the  stronger  grows  ; 
And  someiimes,  when  you  stir  it,  out  it  goes- 
Close  in  your  breast  a  heart  for  beauty  keep, 
Yet  ne'er  imagine  beauty  but  skin-deep  : 
Beauty  is  oft — a  fact  we  must  deplore — 
As  deep  as  Garrick,  aud  a  great  deal  more. 

Lei  not  your  choice  too  short  or  tail  appear, 
No  hole  her  moutlii,  or  slit  from  ear  to  ear; 
And,  though  'tis  well  in  daily  life  to  greet 
'flie  man  who  stnig;gles  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
Yet  sure  llie  task  can  no  great  triumph  win, 
Accotnplish'd  by  a  lady's  nose  and  chin. 
Yet  I,  perchance,  ray  pen  and  pai>er  waste ; 
These  the  exactions  of  an  erring  laste. 

But  let  your  wife  be  modest,  and  yet  free ; 

Coy,  but  not  bashful;  active  as  the  bee ; 

And  yet  unlike  that  bee  of  busy  wing, 

l*hat  "  proflers  honey,  and  yet  bears  a  sting ;" 

Not  saci,  but  thoughtful ;  pensive,  but  not  glum  ; 

Grave  witliout  gloom  ;  and  silent,  but  not  dumb; 

Merry  when  mirth  ^a  in  season,  and  yet  sad 

■When  nought  akin  to  pleasure  's  to  be  had. 

In  all  that  you  pos»esa  still  lei  her  share. 

Yet  wear  do  vestments  you  yourself  should  wear. 

And  for  yourself, — since  now  must  I  conclude, — 
Be  courteous,  yet  close;  and  plain,  not  rude; 
Open,  but  strict ;  and  though  reserv'd,  yet  frank  ; 
Treat  all  alike,  yet  pay  respect  to  rank; 
Be  dubious,  e'en  when  reason  would  entice, 
And  ne'er  take  unsolicited  advice. 
So  may  my  precepts  sink  iiilo  thy  mind, 
And  make  the  wisdom  which  thou  canst  not  find  ; 
Until  at  lengthy  so  vast  thy  mental  height. 
The  world,  beholding  thee,  shall  take  a  sight ; 
And  men,  in  want  of  words  to  set  thee  higlier, 
Shall  with  one  voice  cry  "  Walker !"  and  retire. 
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Everybody  has  heard  of  madrigals,  and  alinost  everjrbody  lias 
heard  of  the  Madrigal  Society;  but  everybody  docs  not  know  what 
madrigafs  are,  and  almost  everybody  has  tMt  dined  with  the  Madrigal 
Society.  Not  that  that  ancient  and  respectable  body  Is  an  exclusive 
one,  —  keeping  its  good  dinners  for  its  own  private  eating,  and  its 
good  music  for  its  own  private  hearing :  its  freemasonry  is  extempo- 
raneous, and  a  visitor  is  as  welcome  to  the  uhule  fraternity  as  to  the 
individual  who  may  introduce  him. 

The  Madrigal  Society  is  the  very  Royal  Exchange  of  musical  en- 
thusiasm and  good-fellowship*  and  certainly  bears  the  palm  away  from 
all  its  ^^/ratelli  rivaiu'  Its  component  parts  are  better  amalgamated, 
and  the  individuals  composing  them,  appear  to  derive  more  thorough 
enjoyment  from  their  attendance,  than  in  any  other  unions  we  have 
seen  of  the  same  genus. 

For  example,  at  one  (which  shall  be  nameless)  there  is  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  professional  and  non-professionol  members  ; 
another  is  so  numerous,  that  it  is  broken  into  fifty  coteries,  as  in  the 
boxes  of  a  chop-house ;  and  another  enthusiastic  little  knot  of  vocal 
harmonists  is  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  one  another's 
capabilities,  that  the  speechifying,  and  toasting,  and  returning  thanks 
take  up  a  vast  deal  more  time  than  the  music. 

Which  of  the  thousand  and  one  suggested  derivations  of  the  natne 
madrigal  is  the  right  one,  is  a  question  upon  which  we  most  humbly 
beg  to  decline  entering.  Whether  it  owe  its  origin  to  some  particular 
feature  in  the  words  to  which  all  secular  /xirt  mtmc  was  set  at  an 
early  period ;  or  whether,  as  some  impertinent  commentator  has  sug- 
gested, it  be  a  compound  of  two  English  words,  "  mad"  and  *'  wriggle," 
— the  one  having  reference  to  the  ecstatic  slate  into  which  the  listeners 
were  thrown  by  their  first  performance,  the  other  to — ~  But  we  dii- 
miss  this  as  unworthy  our  consideration,  and  cut  the  question  alto- 
gether. 

A  madrigal  may,  we  think,  be  best  defined  as  a  composition  En  ge- 
neral set  to  a  quaint  littie  [mem  on  some  amatory  or  pastoral  subject, 
with  parts  for  a  number  of  voices ;  the  majority  being  for  four  or  five. 
An  unceasing  flow  of  tliese  parts,  a  kind  ol'  *'  push-on-kcep-moving  " 
principle,  appears  one  oT  its  strongest  characteristics  ;  one  voice 
taking  up  the  strain  ere  another  lays  it  down, — seldom  moving  in 
mauex  OT  '* plain-sofiff,''  and  with  perhaps  only  one  or  txvo  **  close*'* 
(sometimes  none)  until  the  end.  In  the  conduct  of  all  this,  a  very 
peculiar  style  of  harmony  is  used.  They  are  one  and  all  imbued 
with  a  quaintness,  which  all  who  have  heard  madrigals  must  have 
felt,  and  could  at  once  recognise ;  but  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
define  in  anything  less  than  a  treatise,  six  volumes  quarto  at  the 
least, — a  task  upon  which  at  present  we  have  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion  of  setting  to  work. 

80  much  for  a  definition :  now  for  a  tesU  The  best  confirmation 
of  the  genuineness  of  a  madrigal  is,  the  fact  of  its  bearing  the  iceight 
of  a  ffreat  bodrf  of  voices  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  its  producing  its 
proper  effect,  each  part  heitig  suttg  (as  in  a  glee)  by  one  voice,  the 
number  oi'  singers  may  be  increased  to  any  extent.     And  this,  after 
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all»  is  llie  true  touclistone  of  first-rate  choral  writing.  The  "  Crea- 
tion" of  Haytlo,  mid  "  The  Last  Judj^mient"  of  Spohr,  unquestionably 
produce  their  best  effect  in  an  orchestra  of  moderate  proportions ;  but 
to  a  chorus  of  Handel*  or  a  madrigal  of  Gibbons,  perfect  justice  could 
only  be  done  by  a  body  of  singers  that  would  fill  St.  Paul's,  or  covet 
Salisbury  Plain. 

We  have  dined.  The  cloth  vanishes, — there  is  a  pause, — the  party 
simultaneously  rise  from  their  chairs» — the  waiters  at  last  (thanks  to 
a  long  covirse  of  training:,  mental  and  bodily,)  show  signs  of  standing 
still  for  the  next  five  minutes, — perfect  silence  pervades  the  room, — 
when  lo  I  a  gentle  murmur  of  high  voices  steals  upon  the  ear, — the 
strain  is  quickly  imitated  a  few  notes  lower, —  the  busses  massively 
close  up  the  harmonious  phalanx,  and  we  recognise  the  impel  ishable 
"  Non  nobis,  Domlne." 

Sobered,  not  saddened,  by  the  noblest  of  canons, — the  most  melo- 
dious of  those  ingenious  complexities, —  a  movement  takes  place  among 
the  party.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  ifi/ifftrs  are  going  to  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  for  in  that  case  mihoth/  would  be  left  at  the  top ;  or, 
vice  versa,  to  the  top,  for  then  the  bottom  would  be  deserted.  You 
find  your  neighbour  to  tlic  right,  has  migrated  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  your  vis-d-via  has  established  himself  in  his  place.  After 
being  duly  puzzled  by  so  une5tpected  a  move,  it  appears  that,  unlike 
other  convivial  assemblages,  the  order  of  precedency  is  observed  here 
(tfier,  instead  of  he  fa  re  dinner;  and  that  you  must  shift  your  position 
I  according  to  your  register,  not  of  birth  or  baptism,  but  voice.  "  Or- 
'der  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  the  high  and  low  characters  around 
you,  class  thcuiselves  accordingly,  into  altos,  tenors,  and  basses. 

This  tittle  preparatory  bustle  over,  and  everybody  again  seated, 
p  there  is  a  brief  pause,  >vhich  we  devote  to  speculations, — not  ou  the 
I  character  of  our  new  right-hand  man  (above  mentioned), — not  on  the 
I  contents  of  the  minule-book  which  the  president  spreads  open  before 
[litm, — nor  on  tlie  pile  of  tomes  whicli  almost  exclude  the  bodily  pre- 
I'eeDce  of  the  vice, — nor  on  the  gentleman  who  is  going  to  propose  a 
Tnew  member, — but  on  the  *v/i«/^"  in  the  table  before  us.     The  tops 
of  all  tables  at  all  taverns  are,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial, 
Iremarkablc  for  an  infinite  number  of  indentations  varying  in  size  and 
conformation.     This  peculiarity  is  not  indigenous  to  the    aforesaid 
tables;  they  are  supposed,  at  some  distant  period  of  their  existence, 
)  to  have  had  faces  as  unruffled  as  others  of  their  kind  ;  but  the  eternal 
succession  of  thumps  from  ghisses,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  approba- 
tory of  speech,  sentiment,  or  song,  furrows  their  ph)sioguomy  with 
.deep,    ineffaceable    lines,  —  albeit   neither   of  study,    thought,   nor 
I  Borrow. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  the  autobiography  of  guineas,  lap-dogs, 
[sofas,  and  sedan-cljairs;  birds  and  beasts  no  longer  sport  their  apoph- 
!  thegms  to  human  ears  ;  even  the  pot  and  kettle  liave  done  calling  one 
'  another  names;  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Dinner-table,  written  by  him- 
self," would  stand    no  chance  now ;   a  second  edition  oi'  tlie  life  of 
Mendoza  would  be  as  little  likely  to  take  the  town.     Dinner- tables, 
like  boxers,  must  count  tlieir  bruises  in  silence.    Yon  deeply-indented 
furrow,  over  which  our  wine   is  ahsolutely  tottering,  is  evidently  a 
tneweuto  of  the  days  when  the  iect  were  regularly  knocked  off  the 
wine-glasses,  and   they,  like  thetr  holders  later  in  the  evening,  lost 
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tlieir  power  of  standing  alone;  when  e/a^%A/ was  unendurable  and 
/teel-faps  imposaible.  No  hand  lacking  the  zeal  of  political  excitement 
could  have  inflicted  so  uncompromising  a  gash  as  the  one  near  it. 
Bees'-wux  and  turpentine  have  somewhat  softened  the  sharpness  of 
its  outline;  but  its  existence  is  identified  with  that  of  the  table  itself. 
And  that  succession  oi^  Hlife  "didds"  evidently  by  l\\e  same  hand,— 
what  are  they,  but  an  unceasing  monument  to  some  by-gone  beau, 
who  thus  tattooed  his  approval  of  the  best  of  ail  possible  toasts, — 
•'  The  Ladles  1" 

But  our  speculations  are  leading  us  astray  ;  more  especiaily  as  the 
music-desks  are  before  us,  the  books  upon  theni»  and  *^  the  boys  " 
arrived.  And  hark  I  the  pitch-pipe — none  of  your  whipper-snapper 
German  /Eolians  or  waisttout-pocket  tuning-forks,  but  the  veritable 
pilch-pipe  which  has  been  in  use  since  the  year  1740 — sounds  the 
note  of  preparation,  and  the  order  of  the  day  begins  in  real  earnest. 

The  Madrigal  Society  does  not,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply, 
confine  itself  exclusively  to  compositions  which  come  under  the 
designation  of  madrigal.  The  niotctt  and  the  ballet,  whicli  are  varia- 
tions of  the  same  genus,  come  in  for  a  share  of  its  notice. 

On  referring  to  the  book  before  us,  for  the  number  just  given  out 
by  the  conductor,  we  find — a  motett,  Dr.  Christopher  Tye.  The 
baton  falls,  and  we  launch  into  the  unexplored  ocean  of  song  before 
us.  What  breadth  in  the  harmonies  I— what  stateliness  in  the  pro- 
gression of  the  parts!— and  what  a  depth  of  feeling  under  the  in- 
crustalion  of  these  crabbed  old  modulations ! 

And  now  for  a  madrigah  Will  it  be  •*  Lady,  tlnne  eye,"  or  "  C^- 
thia,  thy  song,"  or  "Sweet  honey-sucking  bees?" — No:  as  we  live, 
it  is  "  Die  not,  fond  man!" — the  noblest  of  ihcra  ail. 

And  now,  another  motett ;  and  now — but  stay  I  here  is  something 
unusual.  The  vioe  looks  to  the  chair — the  chair  looks  to  the  vice. 
The  vice,  like  the  sun  over  a  mountain,  shows  his  head  above  the 
wall  of  hooks  before  him,  and  prepares  to  make  a  speech.  **  Gentle- 
men, I  beg  to  call  your  attention — '*  But  we  have  Ibrgotten  the  form, 
so  we'll  gii'e  the  substance  of  his  observations,  which  go  to  prove 
that  he  has  received  a  madrigal,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society, 
— that  is,  anonymously, — which  he  has  looked  over,  and  deems 
worthy  of  a  trial.  The  parts,  which  are  of  course  not  in  the  books, 
are  distributed,  and  much  good-natured  speculation  is  afloat ;  for  the 
madrigalians,  though  conservatives,  arc  not  cxclusives.  We  begin:— 
there  is  a  stoppage  at  the  onset, — something  was  wrong  in  the  parts, 
— it  is  corrected,  and  we  start  once  more ; — the  precipice  is  passed  in 
safety.  Still  it  does  not  "  go."  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not;  and  so  it  is  tried  again;  is  better  understood, and *'  goes" 
accordingly.  A  sealed  paper  is  delivered  to  the  chairman,  wIjo  opens 
it  with  much  solemnity,  and  announces  the  name  of  the  composer, 
casting  a  most  significant  glance  on  an  individual  atone  corner  of  the 
table,  who,  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  liour,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
most  unplcasing  of  all  sedentary  pursuits, — sitting  upon  thorns.  We 
drink  his  health ;  the  individual  rises,  and  for  upwards  of  a  mi- 
nute and  some  seconds,  is  supposed  to  occupy  himself  in  making  some 
observations  germane  to  the  present  subject,  but  which,  from  his  state 
of  nervous  trepidation,  are  quite  inaudible. 

The  books  arc  again  in  requisition.    We  draw  ou  firms  of  centuries' 
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staDding,  and  our  cliecks  are  duly  honoured.  Tlie  stately  motett,  the 
graceful  madrigal,  and  the  sprightly  ballet  alternate  in  rapid  6ucce»- 
a'loa.  What  a  contrast  does  this  enthusiastic  coterie  present  to  the 
listless  audience  of  the  concert-room  or  opera !  No  mob  of  apa- 
thetical  time-killers  is  here;  but  true  and  constant  lovers  of  the 
divine  art,  joining  "  with  heart  and  voice"  in  strains  to  them  as  fresh 
and  heaulitul  as  thej'  were  two  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Oh  I  how  we  niiglit  gossip  about  and  speculate  upon  the  old  fellows 
who  treasured  up  for  us  this  legacy  of  fine  things.  Talk  of  love  for 
their  art ! — tliink  of  Luca  Marenjio,  who  wrote  a  thousand  madrigals; 
and  Dr.  Tyc,  who  set  to  music  the  whole  of  "The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles !" 

The  human  voice  is  the  noblest  of  all  instrumenls.  In  the  madrigal 
it  finds  an  exercise  worthy  of  its  powers.  Music,  as  developed 
through  the  medium  of  the  voice,  assumes  a  far  more  elevated  and 
poetical  form  than  it  ever  presents  through  instrumental  performance 
even  of  the  very  liighest  character.  Music  is  less  essentially  music, 
coming  through  throats  of  flesh  and  blood  than  throats  of  wood  or 
metal ;  but  tt  is  something  infinitely  finer, — the  unchecked  emanation 
of  the  human  heart,— the  current  fresh  from  the  well-springs  of  all 
that  is  good  and  beautitul  in  man's  nature. 

The  changeableness  of  fashion,  the  perishability  of  all  instrumental 
music,  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  the  works  of  Pleyel  were  the  delight  of  every  musical  coterie  in 
Europe  ;  now,  there  is  not  one  amateur  in  fifty  who  ever  heard  a 
bar  of  his  music.  And  as  for  the  cart-loads  of  sonatas,  gigues,  pasa- 
caitles»  sercnatas,  follias,  fugues,  concertantes,  and  "Jewells'*  of  Dr. 
Bull,  Paradics,  Scarhvtti,  Gemrniani, — yes,  even  Handel  and  Mozart 
themselves  I — they  are  regarded  in  about  the  same  light  as  an  Egyp- 
tian papyrus,  or  a  loaf  of  bread  from  Herculancum. 

It  ts  diHicult  indeed  to  conceive  **Tlie  Jupiter  Symphony,"  or  the 
"  Sonale  Patetique,"  food  for  the  virtuoso:  but  assuredly  "Dove 
eono,"  "The  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  and  "  St.  Patrick's  Day/'  are  as  im- 
perishable as  expression,  grandeur,  and  sunshine  themselves. 

Sounds  are  the  Aw///  of  music,  to  which  the  voice  gives  immortality  | 
and  a  soul.     To  put  the  voice  on  the  same  level  as  an  instrument,  is 
to  pit  matter  against  mind, — "  man  against  cat-gut," 

There  is  a  sense  of  personal  enjoyment  connected,  too,  with  pure 
vocal  music  performed  in  this  manner,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  I 
find  in  the  theatre  or  concert-room.  Our  thoughts  there,  are  perpe- 
tually brought  back  to  some  technical  matter,  and  our  imagination 
curbed  by  the  audience,  some  individual  association  with  the  singers, 
or  the  '*  mise  de  theatre ;"  but  here,  sitting  at  our  ease  around  the 
table,  with  our  **ptirt"  before  us,  joining  in  the  harmony  or  not,  as  we 
[ilease, — our  only  care  that  the  madrigal  shall  ffo  well,  our  only  inter- 
ruption a  glance  now  and  then  at  the  enthusiastic  faces  around  us, — 
we  feel  truly  '*  the  power  of  sound/'  and  that  our  pleasure  is  without 
alloy. 

Hold!  there  is  a  slight  drawback  on  our  pleasure,  — perfection  is 
not  to  be  found  even  in  the  Madrigal  Society.   Where  are  the  ladies ?"( 
Oh,  Mudrigalians  !  with  what  countenance  can  ye,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  }ear,  continue  singing  Fair  Oriana's  praise,  and  be- 
wailing the  cruelty  of  your  Philliscs,  and  Cynthias,  and  *•  Nyniph  of 
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nose  up  the  fountain  of  all  your  inspi; 

11  speech ifying,  a  tacit  confession  of  fear 

»r,   firt'd  with  your  own   sweet  songs,   should 

Jiropose  '•  The  Ladies  "?    Is  this  the  reason  why 

ting,"  **  The  Queen,"  and — ^your  noble  selves  ? 

are  the  ladies  ? 
spoken  at  all  times.     Old  as  the  world  is,  it  is 
LMiough  to  "  chaperon  '*  the  fair  sex  to  meetings 
iidrigal  Society.     True;  we  have  pretty  well  got 
men,  and  gentlemen  have  ceased  to  return  home 
still  something  more  must  be  done  ere  the  most 
men  can  with  propriety  propose   a  new   member 
ice,  or  the  most  zealous  of  secretaries  second  him. 
ods  justice,  they  have  made  a  step  in  this  matter, 
,8tival,  where  the  madrigals  put  on  all  their  splendour, 
Jmitted  ;  but»  alas  1  they  are  perched  up  in  a  gallery 
^jlves,"     And  even  this  bird's-eye  view  of  gentlemen 
iking»  comes,  like  "  the  grotto,"  only  once  a-year. 
.notty  |>oinl&  should  be  agitated  before  dinner.    Let  us 
books  once  again, — sing  *'  The  Waits," — '*  One  fa  la 
"       ♦♦  Good-night  l" 


LOVE  AND  POVERTY. 


LiiTLF-  Cupid,  one  day,  being  wearied  widi  play, 

Or  weary  of  nothing  to  do, 
lixcldimed  wii]i  a  sigh,  **  Now  why  should  not  I 

Go  shoot  for  a  minute  or  two  V 
Then  snatching  his  bow,  tho'  Venus  cried  '♦  No/' 

(Oh  !  Love  is  a  mischievous  boy  1) 
Ue  set  up  a  mark,  iu  the  midst  of  a  park, 

Aod  began  his  nice  siwrt  to  enjoy. 
Each  arrow  he  shot — I  cannot  tell  what 

Was  the  reason — fell  short  by  a  yard. 
Save  one  witti  gold  head,  which  far  better  sped, 

Aud  pierced  thro'  the  heart  of  the  card. 

r  MORAL. 

My  story  discovers  this  lesson  (o  lovers  : 
They  will  meet  a  reception  but  cold, 

And  endeavour  lu  vain  Beauty's  smiles  tu  obtain. 
Unless  Love  tip  hi'>  arrows  with  gold. 
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TIME — NIGHT. 

Let  me  consider  a  little  where  I  am !  My  senses  are  beginning  to 
clear  at  present,  albeit  my  body  is  sticking  iu  the  mud,  and  seems  to 
think  of  nothing  Itss.  Tliis  plunge,  disagreeable  as  it  is,  has  been  of 
service  to  me :  we  should  be  thankful  for  everything,  for  they  sajr 
"everything  is  for  the  best;"  and,  u|M>n  this  principle,  a  tumble  into  a 
hori»e-pond  may  he  a  good.  I  shall,  however,  ascertain  this  better  to- 
morrow (that  is*  if  I  ever  get  out  of  the  mud^^ — uf  which  I  am  doubtful). 
Ill  the  mean  time  I  will,  by  way  of  passing  the  time,  acknowledge  my 
obligation.  1  am  a  regenerated  creature  !  Thanks  be  to  Heaven  !  I 
can  see  :  before  my  tumble  into  these  revivifying  waters,  my  thoughts 
were  wandering,  and  my  sight  was  dazzled ;  now  they  are  fixed, 
imraoveably  fixed, — to  this  horse-pond;  and  I  only  behold  one  moon 
instead  of  two. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  how  I  came  hither.  I  spent  last  evening 
with  Tom  Rattlebrain,  Ked  Flighty,  and  Will  Scamper;  we  had  a 
famous  supper,  and  resalveJ  to  make  a  night  of  it.  The  weather  was 
hot,  stormy,  and  goblinish  ;  it  led  us  to  tell  ghost-stories,  which  we 
did  till  our  marrow  froze,  and  our  parched  throats  cried  out,  like  the 
horse- leech's  two  daughters,  "Give!  give!"  Purely  to  raise  our 
courage  and  moisten  our  palates,  we  hud  a  couple  of  bottles  addition- 
ally. I  recollect  that  after  this  vvc  told  some  stories  partaking  more 
of  the  fiesh  than  the  spirit,  and  that  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
agreed  to  ride  home  on  Daylight,  hand  in  hand,  like  the  fire-office  in- 
signia, with  Scamper,  who  was  mounted  on  \Vildfire-  I  remember 
something  of  trying  to  force  Daylight  to  cross  that  which  I  look  to  be 
a  ferry.  I  recollect  something  of  our  dispute  upon  this  subject,  but 
faintly  ;  I  can  only  guess  how  the  matter  ended  by  the  result, — for 
he  is  gone,  and  I  am  /tere/ 

I  suppose  I  must  have  struggled,  flopped,  and  floundered  about  a 
good  deal  before  1  could  have  been  so  firmly  wedged  lo  the  mud  as 
I  am  at  this  moment.  The  water  all  around  me  is  up  to  my  chin,  and 
the  mud  beneath  me  is  up  to  my  knees ;  1  have  sunk  considerably 
above  my  calves.     I  really  cut  a  very  ridiculous  figure! 

Tlie  first  thing  i  remember  distinctly  was  seeing  my  lighted  cigar 
floating,  fizzing,  and  spittijig  peevishly  upon  the  water.  Poor  thing  I 
it  tlid  not  relish  regeneration.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  catch  it ;  but 
it  fizzed  angrily,  and  floated  away  from  me.  This  "  was  the  unktndest 
cut  of  all ;"  and  when  I  saw  its  light  go  out,  I  felt  as  if  abandoned  by 
all  the  world. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  another  cause  of  thanksgiving: 
since  one  must  sometimes  fall  into  a  horse-pond,  I  am  grateful  ibat  it 
is  an  English  one.  In  some  countries,  now,  those  devils  of  the  air — 
the  birds  of  prey — would  keep  wheeling,  whirling,  and  shrieking 
above  my  head,  complimentiiig  each  other  upon  the  good  supper 
pre[>aretl  for  tliera,  and  then  coolly  peck  out  my  two  eyes  before 
niy  fuce ! 

This  idea  is  suggested  by  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  circumstance, 
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wliichj  Dotwithstaiiding  my  patience,  I  cannot  hut  be  sensible  of. 
Something — I  conjecture  either  an  eel  or  a  rat — is  gnawing  at  the 
boot  on  ray  right  leg ;  no  otber  animals  venture  so  deeply  into  the 
mud.     I  wish  1  could  raise  my  foot. 

If  it  be  a  rat,  he  will  content  liimself  with  the  leather,  and  gnaw 
away  till  (t  be  gone  ;  but  the  eel  preJers  a  bit  of  meat,  and  in  that 
case  he  h  only  busying  himself  to  open  his  "  pantry-door,"  Pray  Hea- 
vens it  be  a  rat! 

I  am  a  most  enduring  man.  I  remember  suffering  infinite  misery 
a  whole  season  at  the  house  of  a  particular  friend;  I  was  lodged  in 
the  best  bed-room,  and  a  superb  apartment  it  was.  The  bed  was  a 
magnificent  one;  but,  to  my  cost,  there  was  a  flea  in  it, — "the  last 
flea  of  summer!"  Never  shall  1  forget  what  I  suffered  from  that 
single  tormentor.  I  should  have  known  it  was  only  one,  from  the 
peculiar  pungency  of  his  bile,  even  if  the  invariable  character  of  the 
mark  had  not  also  been  a  witness.  The  room  bad  been  for  a  long 
period  unoccupied,  save  by  ihis  flca»  the  survivor  of  all  his  family  and 
friends,  who  had  died  of  starvation  in  the  course  of  the  summtir.  1 
bore  it  patiently  enough  for  several  nights  thinking  tliat  It  was  a  tax 
to  flea-manity  which  must  be  paid  ;  but  when,  night  after  night,  week 
after  week,  the  same  torture  continued,  I  began  to  grow  nervous  and 
irritable.  1  sought  after  him  diligently  in  the  morning,  but  never 
found  anything  save  his  trail.  Like  Destiny,  he  was  always  to  be 
felt,  but  never  seen.  In  the  night,  scarcely  had  I  torn  the  skin  oft* 
my  shoulder,  ere  1  was  imperiously  called  upon  to  apply  the  same 
remedy  to  my  leg.  1  felt  him  hop  across  my  hand  as  I  raided  it  up ; 
and  so  rapid  were  bis  movements,  that  be  fiet-med  to  be  jumping  in 
every  part  of  my  body  at  once:  like  the  Indiaji  Apolio,  be  appeared 
to  have  the  power  of  multiplying  bis  person,  and  of  being  in  fifty 
places  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a  single  fiend  "  whose  name  was 
Legion."  I  started  in  anguish ;  shook  my  sheets  and  my  slnrt ;  called 
upon  God,  upon  the  devil ;  apostrophised  the  mistress  of  the  housi*, 
and  mentally  sent  the  house-maid  to  the  hottest  place  I  could  think 
of.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  seemed  to  have  some  extraordinary 
power  of  disgorging  bis  prey  and  clearing  his  stomach,  which,  like 
Time,  was  always  devouring, — never  full.  So  rapidly  did  his  constant 
consecutive  meals  of  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper 
tread  upon  each  other's  heels,  that  1  seemed  to  live  twenty  days  in 
one  tortured  night.  I  longed  to  compluin  to  the  master  of  the  house; 
but  how  tell  him  there  was  a  flea  in  his  best  bed, — that  bed  in 
which  he  took  such  pride,  and  beheld  with  so  much  admiration  ?  At 
length  I  met  the  housemaid  on  the  stairs.  8he  was  as  ugly  us  Re- 
pentance, crabbed  as  Chastity,  and  old  as  Mother  Shipton:  neverthe- 
less I  addressed  her  as  **  My  duar  little  i;irl !"  gave  her  a  kiss  and  n 
piece  of  money,  ami  entreated  her  to  kill  the  fleas  in  my  bed.  The 
next  day  I  met  her,  and  she  said,  "  There  bean't  no  fleas  in  your 
bed  as  now,  sir."  Alas  !  I  knew  that, — there  was  but  one ;  and  lie 
was  a  flea  of  Fate,  beyond  her  power  to  destroy.  Still  the  torture 
went  on;  still  did  I  lie,  night  alter  night,  miserable,  feverish,  sleep- 
less, pinched,  torn,  and  tortured  in  every  part  of  my  burning  skin. 
At  length,  considering  the  enormous  power  |>os*essed  by  my  tor- 
mentor, his  divisibility,  his  inviAibilily,  liiH  infallibility,  1  came  at 
last  to   the  conclusion,  that  it  was  no  living  flea  that  thus  distracted 
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and  disturbed  me,  but  the  ghost  of  some  starved  tenant  of  foi-mer 
times,  who  was  allowed  this  recreation  to  make  amends  for  past  suf- 
ferings. This  idea  once  established,  I  knew  that  I  had  no  hope  ;  I 
hud  nothing  for  it  but  to  fly:  so  I  went  to  my  friend,  declared  (to  his 
astonishment)  my  intention,  and,  when  hard  pressed  for  my  reason, 
painfully  and  reluctantly  gave  it-  *•  A  flea  I"  shouted  he  in  a  voice 
between  displeasure  and  mirth,  "a  flea — and  in  that  bed! — then  you 
must  have  brought  it  /"  Now  was  not  this  too  much  ?  I  thought 
my  heart  would  have  broken.  I,  who  had  endured  so  much — I,  who 
had  suffered  torture  in  silence  for  six  long  weeks,  to  be  accused  of 
having  brought  that  alderman  of  fleas  with  me  !  It  was  beyond 
human  nature  to  bear.  I  burst  from  his  presence,  packed  up  my 
clothes,  and,  though  I  am  a  very  good-tempered  man,  have  not  seen 
that  friend  since.  I  can  never  forgive  his  accusation — I  can  never 
forget  M-hat  I  suffered  I  As  1  call  to  mind  that  burning  sorrow,  I 
take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  I  am  standing  up  to  my  neck  in  a 
horse-pond  ! 

Thank  you,  gentle  lady  moon  !  I  am  grateful  for  any  kind  of  at- 
tention, even  though  it  should  be  of  no  use  to  me;  but  yours  is.  I 
wish  I  was  a  poet  now  I — I  could  make  something  of  this  scenery.  1 
have  read  a  good  dea!  about  "moonlight  on  the  waters;"  hut  I  never 
was  60  near  its  dancing  beams  before.  The  devil  take  this  rat — how 
he  nibbles  !  My  boots  are  new — a  hole  in  them  at  least !  There  8 
a  villanous  odour  that  comes  over  me  from  some  part  of  the  horse- 
pond;^  "  at  which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation.^'  It  strikes  me 
also,  from  something  uncomfortable  in  my  stomach,  that  in  my  plunge 
I  must  have  swallowed  a  good  allowance  of  Mark  Anthony's  liquor. 
(jSee  SnAKsPEAiiE's  Anlhony  ami  Cleo/wtra,  Act  1,  scene  4.)  The 
bare  idea  is  enough  to  make  me  faint; — only  who  would  be  fool 
enough  to  faint  in  a  horse-pond  ? 

1  liave  been  in  nry  life  several  times  taken  io,  besides  to-night,  by 
these  waters. 

Thank  you  again,  dear  gracious  moon!  She's  very  bright  just 
now.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  blue  in  the  heavens  over  which,  for  at 
least  the  next  twenty  minutes,  she  may  travel  without  being  "  capped 
by  a  cloud ;"  so  I  shall  liave  time  to  look  around  nie.  I  am  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  ihe  pond ;  the  water  is  perfectly  tranquil,  except 
when  it  bobs  against  ray  chin,  disturbed  by  the  movement  of  my 
head.  Lord  help  me !  suppose  I  should  die  here  1 — as,  if  nobody  come 
to  my  assistance,  I  certainly  shall. 

On  my  first  ascertaining  the  character  of  my  posilion,  recollecting 
that  horse-ponds  are  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or 
farms,  1  hallooed  so  lustily  that  I  found  my  voice  grow  husky ;  so  I 
determined  to  reserve  it  for  a  better  occasion  — I  mean  in  case  any 
persons  should  approach — Heaven  send  them !  This  would  be  a 
comlbrtless  bed  to  die  in  1 

A  huge  frog  has  just  discovered  me;  and  he  aits  amongst  the 
weeds  below  the  opposite  bank,  croaking  out  his  {.peculations  as  to 
what  I  can  be.  He  stares  earnestly;  so  do  I.  He  takes  my  eye  for  a 
challenge — he  is  a  frog  of  courage,  however,  for  he  plunges  into  the 
water,  swims  towards  me,  and  plimts  himself  directly  opixjsitc  to  my 
face.  He  croaks  ;  I  answer  very  naturally,  for  the  water  has  quali* 
fied  my  voice.     The  frog  stares  again  :   **  The  voice  is  the  voice 
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of  Esau,  hut  the  form  is  Jacob's,"  Now  he  very  gravely  swims  entirely 
round  my  head;,  and  ihen  again  plants  himself  in  front.  I  laugh  aloud  ; 
he  hacks  a  little.  I  open  my  eyRS  very  wide  at  him;  he  returns  the 
compliment.  My  chin  splashes  the  water  about  htra;  he  takes  fright 
and  disappears. 

Hark  !  there  are  certainly  footsteps  in  the  neighbourhood.  Halloo  ! 
— ough!— ah! ^ mercy  upon  me  !  my  voice  is  quite gone» and  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  live  in  this  horse-pond  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Who 
will  feed  me,  I  wonder:  the  rat  wiil  not  be  so  civil  to  me  as  the 
ravens  were  to  Elijah  ;  and  I  have  affronted  the  frog.  Ha!  the  foot- 
steps come  nearer — and  nearer.  'Tis  a  man— I  see  him — a  groom^ — 
I  '11  call.     Hallook  I  —ouk  !— cro-ak  1 

"  D — n  your  croaking  soul  !"  quoth  the  vagabond ;  and  he  flings  a 
huge  stone  at  my  head. 

Despair  and  distraction  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Die !  No,  that  'a 
cowardly :  I  '11  live  bravely ;  that  is,  if  I  can.  The  fellow  is  gone, 
and  "  I  am  all  alone!"  Alone  I  What  do  I  hear?  Voices — yes; 
they  come — most  sweet  voices.  A  gentleman  and  the  rascally  groom 
aforesaid. 

"  You  have  not  dragged  this  pond  to-night,"  says  the  master. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  we  did, — from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,"  replies  the 
fellow  :  "  see  how  the  weeds  are  disturbed," 

"  You  lie,  you  rascal !  you  did  not,  or  you  would  have  found  me 
there,"  said  L 

"  Heighday  !"  cried  the  master ;  "  what  have  we  here  ?" 

"  A  gentleman  in  distress." 

"  I  should  think  so :  but  how  came  you  in  this  pond  ?" 

"  I  '11  tell  you  when  I  am  out." 

"  Help,  all  of  you,  fellows  !"  says  the  gentleman.  "  Now,  sir,  hold 
fast :  I  was  in  search  of  a  drunken  uncle  who  has  escaped  from  his 
servants.  Pull  away,  boys ! — I  expected  to  find  him  in  this  horse- 
pond,  and  I  discover  a  sober  gentleman  in  his  place." 

N.B.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  rectify  this  latter  mistake. 

Max. 
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The  grave  must  be  the  resting-place 
Of  all  who  come  of  Adam's  race. 
What  matters  it,  if  few  or  more 
Tlie  years  which  our  frail  nature  bore  ? 
If  we  upon  the  roll  of  Fame 
Left  an  imperi&hable  name; 
Or,  safe  wjiliin  some  calm  retreat. 
Escaped  the  turmoil  and  (he  heat. 
The  stir,  the  struggle,  and  the  strife. 
That  make  the  sum  of  human  life  F 
Of  a!l  the  family  of  man,- 
Since  first  yon  roHmg  sphere?  began 
Amid  ihe  boundless  realms  of  space 
Their  silent,  dread,  etcmni  race, 
There's  little  to  be  said  beside, 
But  that  they  lived,  and  that  they  died. 
Sooner  or  later,  'tis  the  doom 
Of  all,  within  the  quiet  tomb 
"ro  find  a  refuge,  and  a  home. 


} 
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Or,  Sketvfies  of  Naval  Life  during  the  War, 

BV    THE    OLD    SAILOR. 

No.n. 


THE  WHITE  SQUALL. 

I  WAS  bom  in  a  cloud  orsulphureoui  hue — 

Darkness  my  mother,  and  Tlanie  my  sire; 
The  earth  shook  in  terror,  as  forlli  to  jls  view 

I  sprang  from  tny  tlirone  like  a  monarch  of  fire  ! 
My  brother,  UmIH  Thunder,  hurj-aed  as  I  sped  I 

My  subjects  laugh'd  wiKl,  till  the  rain  from  their  eyes 
lloll'd  fast,  as  though  torrents  were  dash'd  overhead, 

Ur  an  ocean  had  burst  through  the  bounds  of  the  skies  ! 

CUARLES   SWAtX. 

My  last,  left  the  gallant  Spankaway  with  her  three  topmasts  over 
the  side ;  and  a  very  natural  question  arises,  "  How  did  it  happen  ?" 
Her  comiiiander  was  as  smart  an  officer  as  ever  lived  ;  an  excellent 
disciplinarian  when  on  duty,  a  thoroughly  brave  man,  but  not  much 
of  a  tieantan  ;~he  was  of  a  Ijappy  turn  of  mind  hitnself,  and  nothing  af- 
forded liim  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  everybody  else,  happy  around 
him.  On  service  no  one  could  be  more  strict ;  but  he  loved  to  see 
his  officers  surrounding  his  mahogany ;  and  not  one  amongst  them 
wus  more  jovial  tluin  Lord  Eustace  Dash. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  Old  Parallel  had  glanced  at  the 
glowing  clouds  in  the  west ;  but  the  invitation  to  the  captain's  cabin 
had  driven  the  circumstance  from  his  remembrance,  and,  whilst 
clinging  to^xw/,  he  thought  but  little  of  a  storm  at  sea.  Mr.  Sinnitt 
was  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch ;  but  on  such  occasions,  when  there 
was  no  apprehension  of  danger,  the  mate  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  deck,  and  his  superior  joined  his  messmates  over  the 
flowing  bowl. 

The  evening  was  delightfully  serene,  and  groups  of  seamen  clus- 
tered together,"  spinning  yarns,  conversing  on  things  in  general,  or 
singing  songs  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sacred  character 
of  the  quarter-deck;  where,  however,  the  young  gentleman  left  in 
charge  was  drawing  round  him  a  little  knot  of  favourite  youngsters, 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  discipline.  Some  were 
attentively  listening  to  the  hilarity  going  on  in  the  captain's  cabin, — 
for  the  heat  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  open  the  skylights  ;  others 
were  paying  equal  attention  to  the  vocal  talents  of  honest  Jack,  who, 
if  he  did  not  possess  quite  so  much  grace  or  talent  as  his  superiors, 
made  ample  atonement  for  the  deficiency  by  his  peculiar  and  cliarac- 
teristic  Immour.  Here  aitd  there,  the  treasured  grog  was  served 
out  with  scrupulous  exactness,  exciting  many  a  longing  and  envi- 
ous eye.  As  in  communities  on  shore,  every  shi|)  had  its  choice 
spirits, — its  particular  and  especial  jokers,  songsters,  and  tale-tellers — 
and,  not  unfrequently,  that  pest  to  society,  the  plausible  pettifogger, 
whose  head,  like  that  of  a  Philadelphv  lawyer,  was  constantly  filled 
with  proclamations. 
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^  !  moon  shone  with  a  crystalline  dearness,  and  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  frigate  threw  the  shadows  of  the  people  in  corresponding 
movements  on  the  deck,  resembling  the  ombres  Chiims  that  delighted 
us  so  much  in  boyhood.  The  look-outs  were  posted  at  their  appoint- 
ed stations ;  some  with  a  shipmate  to  bear  them  company — others 
alone,  and  thinking  upon  merry  England. 

**1  say,  Bill  !"  uttered  the  captain  of  the  forecastle,  addressing  one 
of  the  men,  as  he  was  looking  to  windward  from  the  cat-head — or,  an 
it  was  more  generally  termed,  'Old  Sai'age's  picture-gallery,'  —  *' 1 
say,  Bill !  somehow  or  another  I  don't  much  like  the  looks  o*  the  sky 
thereaway ;  to  my  thinking  it 's  some'at  fiery-eyed." 

•'  Gammon  1"  returned  the  man  without  moving  from  his  position. 
*'I'd  ha' thought  you  would  have  known  better,  Jem!  Well,  I'm 
blowcJ  if  we  mayn't  live  and  larn  as  long  as  there  *s  a  flurry  o'  breath 
in  the  windsel !  Why,  that 's  ounly  the  pride  o'  the  sun,  to  show  his 
glory  to  the  last ;  would  you  have  him  go  out  like  a  purser's  dip, — a 
spark  and  away?" 

"  No,  Bill,  I  loves  to  see  a  good  sunset,"  rejoined  the  other  ;  "  and 
I  never  see'd  finer  than  what  1  *ve  see'd  in  these  here  seas.  It  'a 
some'at  strange  to  m^'  thinking,  though,  messmate,  that  God  A'mighty 
should  have  made  this  part  o'  the  world  so  beautiful,  and  yet  have  put 
such  d —  lousy,  beggarly  rascals  to  live  in  it  !  Look  at  them  there 
Italians,  with  no  more  pluck  about  *em  than  this  here  cat-head  I" 

"  Nay,  shipmates,"  said  the  serjeajit  of  marines,  who  had  just  joined 
them,  "you  do  yourselves  injustice.  I  hope  there  is  some  ^\ncV  about 
the  cat-head,  though  there  may  be  none  in  it.  But  you  say  right — 
perfectly  right,  as  it  regards  those  lazy-roany;  they  are  a  d —  set,  to 
be  sure  I  But,  their  women,  Jem — their  women  !  Oh  !  they  're  dear, 
delicious,  lovely  creaturs  !" 

**  Mayhap  they  may  be  to  your  thinking,"  responded  the  captain 
of  the  forecastle  rather  contemptuously :  "  but  give  me  a  goo<l, 
hearty,  right-arnest,  full-plump,  flesh-and-bloml  Englishwoman;  and 
none  o'  your  skinny,  half-starved,  sHding-gunter-legged,  spindle-shank 
fiinoreas  for  me !" 

*•  You  manliest  a  shocking  want  of  taste,  shipmate,"  returned  the 
Serjeant,  proudly,  and  bringing  himself  to  a  perpendicular.  **  The 
Italian  women  are  considered  the  most  lovely  women  in  the  world." 

"  Tell  that  to  the  marines,  ould  chop  I"  cliimed  in  a  boatswain's  mate, 
who  now  made  a  fourth  in  the  party.  "  The  most  lovely  women  in 
the  world,  eh?  Why,  Lord  love  your  foolish  heart  I  I  wouldn't  give  my 
Mrs.  Sheavohole  for  all  that  Italy  could  stow,  take  it  from  stem  to 
stam." 

*'  She  's  your  wife,  Jack,  and  the  mother  of  your  children,"  argued 
the  Serjeant;  *«  hut  that  cannot  make  her  a  bit  the  more  of  a  beauty." 
"  Can't  it,  though  !"  exclaimed  the  boatswain's  mate,  sharply,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  mountain  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek  a 
thorough  twist.  "  If  it  don't,  then  I'm  d — !  and,  setting  a  caae, 
it's  just  this  here  :  when  we  first  came  within  hail  of  each  other,  she 
was  as  handsome  a  crall  as  ever  had  God  A'mighty  for  a  builder ; 
every  timber  in  her  hull  was  fashioned  in  Nalur's  own  mould-lofl,  and 
she  was  so  pinned  and  bolted  together  that  each  plank  did  it«  own 
proper  duty.' 

"  But  tihe'fl  declining  in  years,  you  know,  Jack,"  urged  the  Serjeant, 
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provokingly  ;  "  anil  thougli  i<Iie  might  have  been  once  handsome,  yet 
age  is  a  sad  dcfacer  ol"  beauty." 

"And  suppose  it  is  a^of^r  of  beauty,  it  can't  change  the  fashinn 
of  the  heart !"  uttered  the  boatswain's  mate.  '*  But,  that  's  just  like 
you  jollies! — all  for  paint  and  pipe-clay.  Now,  Suke  's  as  handsome  to 
me  as  over  she  was ;  and  when  I  sees  her  like  an  ould  hen  clucking 
over  the  young  uns,  I  'm  blessed  if  I  don't  love  her  more  than  when 
she  saved  me  from  having  my  back  scratched  by  the  tails  o'  the  cat ! 
I  knowt  when  a  craft  is  obliged  to  be  unrigged  and  laid  up  in  ordinary, 
she  don't  look  not  by  no  manner  o'  means  so  well  as  when  she  was 
all  a-taunto,  and  painted  as  tine  as  a  fiddle  :  but  still,  shipmates,  she's 
the  same  crat^  ;  and  as  for  beauty,  why,  setting  a  case,  it 's  just  this 
here :  tliere  's  ould  beauty,  as  well  as  young  beauty ;  and  it  a'nt  so 
much  in  the  figure-head,  or  the  plank-shear,  as  having  done  your 
duty  onccy  and  ready  to  do  it  again." 

"  All  that  mm/  be  very  true,  Jack,"  persevered  the  serjeant ;  "  but 
then,  you  must  allow  there  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  some  women  when  compared  to  others,  as  there  is  in  the  build  or 
rig  of  a  vessel." 

<' Hearken  to  that,  now!"  responded  the  boatswain's  mate.  *^  Do 
you  think  Jack  Sheavehole  wants  to  be  told  that  a  billy-boy  arii't  a 
ninety-eight,  or  a  Dutch  schuyt  a  dashing  frigate  ?  But,  took  at 
this  here  crafk  that  now  rolls  us  so  sweetly  over  the  ocean  :  arn't  she 
Aji  hivcly  now  as  when  she  first  buttered  her  bottom  on  the  slips,  and 
nwdo  n  bed  for  herself  in  the  water  ?  and  won't  she  be  the  same 
lH'«nty  when  she '*  put  out  of  commission,  and  mayhap  be  moored  in 
Kultcn'row  ?  Well,  she  *s  stood  under  us  in  many  a  heavy  gale,  and 
never  yet  showed  her  starn  to  an  enemy, — that  "s  why  1  love  her ;  not 
for  what  she  may  do,  but  for  what  she  has  done." 

'•  But,  I  say,  Jack  !  it's  just  the  time  for  a  yam,"  said  the  captain 
of  the  forecastle.     '*  Tell  us  how  Suke  saved  you  from  the  gangway." 
•«  I  wull,  messmate^I  wull,"  returned  the  other ;  "  and  then  tliia 
hibbi^rly  jolly  shall  see  if  I  arn't  got  a  good  right  to  call  her  a  beauty. 
I  belonged  to  the  Tapsickoree,  two-and-thirty ;  and,  though  I  says  it 
myself,  there  warn't  many  more  sich  tight-looking,  clean-going  lads 
M  ould  Jack  Sheavehole —  though  I  warn't  outd  Jack  then,  but  a 
I  fog'lar  smart,  active,  young  bJowhard  of  a  maintopman.     Well,  we  'd 
r  juiil  come  home  from  foreign,  and  got  three  years'  pay  and  a  power  o' 
1  |>riitt^money ;  and  so  most  o'  the  boys  goes  ashore  on  liberty,  and  car- 
ries on  till  all 's  blue.     This  was  at  Plymouth,  shipmates  ;  but,  as  we 
^ur  expecting  to  go  round  to  Spithead,  I  saves  my  cash — 'cause  why? 
I  'd  an  ould  father  and  mother,  from  whom  I  'd  parted  company  when 
M  boy,  and  I  thought,   if  I  could  get  long  leave — thinks  I,  mayhap  I 
can  heave  alongside  of  'em,  with  a  cargo  o  shiners,  and  it  11  cheer 
the  cockles  o'  their  ould  hearts  to  see  their  son  Jack  toggd  off  like  a 
^olly  tar,  and  captain  of  a  frigate's  maintop ;  and,  setting  a  case,  why 
It  's  ju«t  this  here  :  I  didn't  want  anything  on  *em,  but  meant  to  give 
'rnj  better  ground-tackle  to  hould  on  to  life  by." 

**  That  was  very  kind  of  you,  shipmate,"  said  the  serjeant. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  boatswain's  mate,  without  lieeding  the  ser- 

< runt's  observation,  *'  1  has  a  bit  of  a  spree  ashore  at  Dock,  in  course  ; 
U(t  noon  artcr  we  goes  round  to  Portsmouth.     1  axes  for  long  leave  ; 
tlMtl.  MB  I  'd  ftfays  itone  my  duly  to  Muster  Gilmours— he  was  first 
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Iceftenant — to  Muster  GiJmour's  satiafaction,  I  gets  my  fortnight  and 
my  liberty-ticket,  and  the  large  cutter  hinds  me  at  Suilyport ;  so  I 
hauls  my  wind  lor  tlie   Blue  Poates  on  the  Pint,  and  enters  myself 


of  new  stiils,  and  some  head-gear  for  the  ould  woman  :  for,  thinks  I 
to  myscJf,  mayhap  we  shall  cruise  about  a  bit  among  the  neighbours, 
and  I  'II  let  'em  see  we  arn't  been  sarving  the  king  or  hammering  the 
French  for  nothinV  And,  iriayhap,  thinks  I,  they  arn't  never  got  too 
much  to  grub;  so  I  gets  a  bag,  and  shoves  in  a  couple  of  legs  o'  mut- 
ton and  a  whole  shote  of  turnips,  a  full  bladder  of  rum,  and,  as  1  knew 
the  old  uns  loved  cat'tap,  there  was  a  stowage  of  sugar  and  tca^  with 
a  bottle  o'  mJlk  ;  and,  having  plenty  of  the  ready,  I  buys  a  little 
of  everything  useful  in  the  small  way,  that  the  ould  chap  at  the 
shop  showed  me  :  and,  my  eyes !  but  there  was  thousands  of  packages 
twisted  and  twined  in  true-blue  paper; — there  was  'bacca,  mustard, 
snuff,  salt, soft  tommy^pepper,  lickerice, matches, gingerbread,  lierrings 
soapj  pease,  butter,  candles,  cheese, — in  short,  sotnctliing  of  every- 
thing, not  forgetting  a  Welsh  wig  and  a  mousetrap  ;  and  I  'ni  blowed 
if  1  warn't  regularly  fittetl  out  for  a  three  months*  cruise!  Well,  by 
the  time  1  'd  got  all  my  consarns  ship-shape,  I  twigs  the  signal  for 
sailing,  and  so  I  gets  aboard ;  and  in  course,  in  regard  o'  my  station 
in  the  maintop,  I  goes  aloft,  as  high  as  possible  upon  the  upper-deck, 
and  claps  myself  upon  the  luggage ;  but  when  the  governor  as  had 
charge  comes  to  take  ilie  twiddling-lines,  he  axes  me  to  berth  myself 
on  the  fokstle,  and  so,  not  to  be  outdone  in  civility,  or  to  make  'em 
think  I'd  let  slip  my  edication,  1  comes  down,  and  goes  forud,  and 
stows  myself  away  just  abuft  the  pilot;  when  we  made  sail,,  there 
was  a  party  o*  liberty  boys  from  the  ould  Hibernia  gives  me  three 
cheers,  and  I  waves  my  bit  o'  tarpaulin,  iports  a  fresh  morsel  o'  'bacca, 
and  wondered  what  made  the  houses  and  everything  run  past  us  so 
quick;  but  I  soon  found  out  it  was  the  craf\ — for  1  remembered  the 
comb  of  the  sea  did  just  the  same  when  the  frigate  was  walking  afong 
at  a  spanking  rate.  So,  for  the  first  hour,  I  sits  (]uiet  and  alone,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out  on  the  pilot,  to  see  how  he  handled  the  braces, 
rounding  'cm  in  to  starboard,  or  to  port — for,  thinks  I  to  myself,  it  's 
best  to  larn  everything — 'cause  why  ?  who  can  tell  but  Jack  Sheave- 
hole  mayn't  some  day  or  another  command  just  sich  a  consarn  of  his 
own  I  and  how  foolish  he  '11  look  not  to  know  which  way  to  shape 
his  course,  or  how  to  steer  his  craft !  But,  1  'm  blowed  I  shipmates,  if 
the  horses  didn't  seem  to  savvy  the  thing  just  as  well  as  the  man  at  the 
helm  ;  for  the  moment  he  tautcn'd  tlie  gear,  the  hanemals  slued  round 
o'  themselves  iiJl  ship-shape,  and  Bristor-fashion." 

**  Why,  it  was  the  reins  that  guided  them,"  said  the  Serjeant, 
laughing. 

'♦  Then  I  'm  blessed  if  it  was !"  relumed  old  Jack;  •'  for  there  warn*! 
a  drop  o'  rain  fell  thai  arternoon  — it  was  a  bright,  sun-shiny  day." 

'•  What  you  call  twiddling-lines,  they  call  reins,"  explained  the  Ser- 
jeant; "and  the  horses  are  steered  by  them." 

"  Mayhap  so,  brother, — mayhap  so,"  responded  the  boatswain's 
mate;**  for  I  arn't  much  skilled  in  them  matters — 'cause  why  ?  I 
never  saii'd  in  one  on  'em  afore,  and  ounly  once  since; — the  first  was 
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a  happy  trip,  the  last  was  raokncholy :"  and  Jack  sigtied  like  an  eddy 
wind  in  the  galley  funnel.     •*  But,  to  heave  a-head^ — " 

"  A  good  look-out  before,  there !"  shouted  the  mate  of  the  watcfa 
from  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  was  showing  his  authority  by  thrash-' 
ing  the  youngsters. 

'*  Ay,  ay,  sir  I"  responded  the  man  at  the  cat-head;  and  then  add- 
ed, in  a  lower  tone,  "  They're  having  a  jolly  sheave-o  in  the  cabin  I" 

"  It  s  a  sad  heart  as  never  rejoices  I"  said  the  captain  of  the  fore- 
castle. '*  But,  I  say,  Jack  I  I  don't  like  the  look  o'  tliat  sky  to  w  ind- 
ard" 

*'  It's  one  of  two  things — a  parting  blush  o'  the  sun,  or  a  gather- 
ing squall  0*  the  nighi,"  returned  the  boatswain's  mate  ;  *•  but  we've 
no  reason  to  care  about  it — 'cause,  why  ?  we  're  all  as  snug  as  possi- 
ble. Well,  shipmates,  to  get  on  with  my  yarn: — when  we'd  run  a 
league  or  two,  out  of  Portsmouth,  we  hove  to  at  a  victualling  port, 
and  I  spied  a  signal  for  good  cheer  hanging  out  aJoft;  and  so,  without 
any  bother,  I  boards  'era  for  a  reg'lar  stiff  Nor'-wester,  more  nor  half- 
and-half,  and  says  1  to  the  pilot,  *  Yo-hoy,  shipmate  I'  says  I,  •  come, 
and  set  up  the  standing  backstays  o*  your  heart  a  bit ;  and  here,  ould 
chap,  is  someut  to  render  the  laneard;'  and  so  1  gives  him  a  share 
out  o'  the  grog-tub,  that  set  his  eyes  a-twinkiing  like  the  Lizard  lights 
on  a  frosty  night.  Well,  just  as  we  were  going  to  trip  tine  anchor 
again,  a  pretty,  smart-looking  young  woman  rounds  to  under  our 
stjim  and  ranges  up  alongside  ;  and  she  says  to  the  pilot,  says  she, 
*  Coachman,  what  'II  you  charge  to  take  me  to  — —  ?"  and  I  'm  blessed 
if  she  didn't  name  the  very  port  1  was  bound  to  I" 

"  Why, 'tis  quite  romantic.  Jack  !"  said  the  serjeant;  "we  shall, 
no  doubt,  have  a  love-story  presently  :  but,  I  'II  wager  you  my  grog 
to-morrow,  I  can  tell  you  who  the  female  was." 

*•  Then,  I'm  blowed  if  you  can  i"  retorted  the  boatswain's  mate* 
"  Now,  wtio  was  she,  pray  ?" 

"  Is  it  a  fair  bet?"  inquired  the  serjeant  with  a  look  of  conceited 
knowledge. 

"  No,  she  warn't  a  fair  Bet,  nor  a  fair  Moll  either,"  returned  old 
Jack  surlily.  "  I  thought  you  'd  know  nothing  whatsomever  about 
it !  for  that 's  always  the  case  when  a  jolly  tries  to  shove  his  oar  into 
a  seaman's  rullock — "cause  why?  lie  don't  savvy  the  loom  from  the 
blade." 

The  serjeant  laughed.  '*  I  meant  a  fair  wager — that  is,  ray  allow- 
ance against  yours  to-morrow  that  I  name  the  female." 

*' Done !"  exclaimed  the  boatswain's  mate-  "and,  shipmates,  I  call 
you  all  to  witness  that  everything  's  scjuare  and  above-board." 

"  Why,  it  was  your  Sukey,to  be  sure — Mrs.  Sheavehole — anybody 
could  tell  that,'^  replied  the  serjeant. 

"There — ^^'ou 're  out  in  your  chrissening,  ould  chap,  as  you'll  find 
presently,"  asserted  the  veteran;  "and  so  you've  lost  your  grog. 
But,  d —  il  !  I  *d  scorn  to  take  a  marine's  allowance  from  him,  though 
you  richly  desarves  it." 

"Come,  heave  ahead,  Jack  I"  said  the  captain  of  the  forecastle ; , 
"  make  a  clear  run  of  it,  and  don't  be  backing  and  filling  this  tashion.**! 

"  Ay,  ay,  Jem,  I  wull,  I  wull,"  answered  old  Jack.  "  But,  I  say,  ship-l 
mate!  just  clap  a  stopper  on  the  marine's  chat tcring-gear  whilst  If 
overhaul  my  log. — Oh,  now  I  have  it !     Up  comes  the  young  woman. 
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and  *  Coacliman,  what  'It  you  cliarsre  to  take  me  to  . ?' — *  Seven 

sljillmgs,  ma'am,'  says  lie. — •  Carn't  you  fake  me  for  less?'  axes  she; 
'  I  've  outily  got  five,  and  I  am  very  tired  with  walking.' — <  Not  a 
ha'penny  less,  ma'am,'  says  he,  just  as  coo!  as  an  iceberg  in  Hud&on's 
Bay;  •  carn't  do  it,  ma'am.' — '  Oh,  do  try'*  says  she,  and  I  could  see 
sorrow  was  pumping  the  tears  into  her  eyes;  '  I  would  pive  vou  nmre 
if  1  had  it,'  says  she. — *  Carn't  help  it,  ma'am,*  says  ould  surly-chops, 
'  carn't  help  it ;  grub  for  the  hanemals  is  very  dear.' — *  Oh,  what  shall 
I  do  r  says  she  so  piteously  ;  '  night  is  coming  on,  and  it's  a  long 
way  to  travel  on  foot ;  I  shall  sink  under  it :  do  lake  the  money  !' — 
'  VVerry  sorry,  my  dear/  says  he,  shaking  his  blubber  head  like  a 
booby,  perched  on  a  ratlin, '  werry  sorry,,  but  never  takes  under  price. 
You  must  use  your  trotters  if  you  arn't  never  got  seven  bob/ — 'Then 
I  'm  d —  if  she  does  T  says  I,  *for  you  shall  carry  her.' — '  Gammon  !' 
says?  he,  as  spiteful  as  a  pet  monkey  ;  '  who's  to  tip  the^rc  .*'' — So  I 
ups  and  tells  him  a  piece  o'  my  mind,  and  axes  him  if  he  ever  know'd 
anything  unfair  by  Jack  Sheavehole,  or  if  he  thought  I  wanted  to 
bilk  him  out  o"  the  passage-money. — '  Will  you  stand  the  two  odd 
bob?'  axes  he. — *  And  d'ye  think  I  won't  stand  as  much  as  Bob  or 
Dick,  or  any  one  else?'  siiye  I  in  a  bit  of  a  passion.  *  Avast,  ould 
chap  !'  says  I;  '  humanity  arn't  cast  off  the  mooring  lashings  from  my 
heart  yet  awhile,  and  I  hopes  never  will ;'  and  so  I  gives  him  a  seven- 
shilling  bit  without  any  more  palaver,  and  '  Come,  my  precious,'  says 
I»  houiding  out  my  (in,  *  mount  areevo;'  but  t  'm  blessed  if  she  didn't 
hang  back  till  the  pilot  sung  out  for  us  to  come  aboard  !  And  *  Lord 
love  you  1'  says  I,  '  you  arn't  afeard  of  a  man-o'-war's-man,  are  you?* 
— '  Oh  no,*  says  she,  brightening  up  for  all  the  world  like  the  sun 
coming  out  of  a  fog-bank, — *  Oh  no ;  you  liave  been  my  friend  this 
nighty  and  God  reward  you  for  it  !'  So  we  soon  clapped  one  another 
alongside  upon  the  break  of  the  fokstle,  and  got  to  overhauling  a  little 
smattering  o'  laming,  by  way  of  being  civil,  seeing  as  we  'd  ouiily  just 
joined  ci>njpany»  *  I  'm  thinking  that  *s  a  pretty  village  you  're  bound 
to,'  says  1  in  a  dubersome  way  ;  *  I  was  there  once,'  says  I,  *  when  I 
was  a  boy  about  the  height  of  a  tin  pannikiii;'  for,  shipmates,  1  didn't 
like  to  overhaul  how  I'd  run  away  from  home.  '  l*ray,  is  ould  Martin 
Joyce  alive?'  says  I. — *  He  was  when  I  left  yesterday  morning/  says 
she;  •  but  he  is  confined  lo  his  bed  tlirouglt  illness.' — *  And  the  ould 
woman,*  says  I,  'does  slie  still  hould  on  r' — 'Yes.' says  my  compa- 
nion; 'but  she's  lame,  and  almost  blind."  Well,  F  m  blow'd,  ship- 
mates, if  I  didn't  feet  my  ttaylights  a-smarting  with  pain  with  the 
briny  water  that  overflowed  the  scuppers— 'cause  why?  them  there  wur 
my  own  father  and  mother,  in  the  regard  of  my  having  been  entered 
on  the  muster-books  in  a  purser's  name,  my  reg'lar  riglit-arnest  one 
being  Jack  Joyce.  *  And  what  makes  you  cruising  so  far  away  from 
port?'  says  I,  ail  kindly  and  messmate-like. — *  It 's  rather  a  long 
story,'  says  she  ;  '  but  as  you  have  been  so  good  to  me»  why,  I  must 
tell  you,  thai  you  ntayn't  think  ill  of  me.  You  shall  have  it  aa  short 
as  possible.' — '  The  shorter  the  sweeter,  my  precious,'  says  I,  seeing 
as  I  oughtn't  lo  he  silent.  Well,  slic  begins—'  Sister  Susan  and  I 
are  orphans;  and  wht-n  our  parents  died,  ould  .Martin  and  his  dame, 
having  tui  childrtMi,  look  us  under  their  roof.' — '  No  chil<lren  !'  says  I. 
*  Why,  I  thought  they  had  a  )onn;4  tcamp  of  a  son.'  I  said  this,  ship- 
mates, just  to  licMf  wliiui  she  would  log  again  me.— 'Oh  yes,' liays 
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she ;  '  but  he  ran  away  to  sea  when  a  boy,  and  tl»ey  never  heard  from 
him  for  many  years,  till  the  other  day  they  received  a  letter  from 
Plymouth  to  say  he  was  in  the  Tapsickoree  frigate,  and  expected  to 
be  round  at  Spithead  before  tong.  80,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a 
sailor  passing  through  the  village  told  us  she  had  arrived;  and  so  his 
parents  getting  poorer  and  poorer,  with  his  father  sick  and  his  mother 
lame,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  to  him  amd  tell  him  of  their 
situationi,  that  if  he  pleased,  he  might  come  and  see  them  once  more 
before  they  died/ — I  was  going  to  say,  '  God  A'mighty  bless  you  for 
it  !*  but  I  couldn't,  shipmates  ;  she  spoke  it  so  plaintively,  that  I  felt 
sumeut  rise  in  my  throat  as  if  I  was  choking,  and  I  gulped  and  gulped 
to  keep  it  down  till  1  was  almost  strangled,  and  she  went  on  : — *  So 
yesterday  I  walked  all  the  way  to  Portsmouth,  and  went  aboard  the 
frigate  ;  but  the  officer  tould  me  there  was  no  man  of  the  name  of  Joyce 
borne  upon  the  books.*^ — *  It  was  a  d —  lubberly  thing!'  says  I,  '  and 
now  I  remembers  it.' — '  WTiat,*  says  she,  '  what  do  you  mean  ?' — *  Oh, 
nothing,  my  precious,'  says  I,  *  notl;ing  in  the  world;'  for  I  thought 
the  time  warn't  come  for  me  to  own  who  I  was,  and  it  fell  slap  across 
my  mind  that  the  doctor's  boy  who  writ  the  letter  for  me,  had  sig- 
nalised my  riglit-arnest  name  at  the  bottom,  without  saying  one  word 
about  the  purser's  consarn  of  Slieavehole.  *  And  so  you  've  had  your 
voyage  for  nothing,'  says  I,  *  and  now  you  're  homeward-bound  ;  and 
that  *s  the  long  and  the  short  on  it.  Well,  my  precious,  I  'm  on 
liberty ;  and  as  ould  Martin  did  me  a  kindness  when  I  was  a  boy, 
why,  1  *I1  bring  up  for  a  few  hours  at  his  cottage,  and  have  a  bit  of  a 
confab    consarning    ould   times,'      And    the    young   woman    seemed 

mightily  pleased  about  it;  so  that  by  the  time  we  got  to -^  1  'm 

blessed  if,  in  all  due  civility,  we  warn't  as  thick  as  two  Jews  on  a  pay- 
day. Well,  we  landed  from  the  craft,  and  away  we  made  sail  in  con- 
Bort  for  ould  dad's  cottage  ;  and  I  'm  blessed  if  everything  didn't  look 
as  familiar  to  me  as  when  I  was  a  young  scamp  of  a  boy  J  but  I  never 
said  not  nothing;  and  so  she  knocks  at  the  door,  and  my  lieart  went 
thump,  thump, — by  the  hookey  1  shipmates,  but  it  was  just  as  I  Ve 
seen  a  bird  try  to  burst  out  of  its  cage.  Presently  a  voice  sings  out, 
•Who's  there?'  — and  auch  a  voice  I— I  never  heard  a  fiddle  more 
sweeterer  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life — 'Who's  there?*  says  the 
voice,  in  regard  of  its  being  night,  about  four  bells  in  the  first  watch. 
— ^*It's  Maria,"  says  my  convoy,  —  '  And  Jack  Sheavehole/  says 
1.  '  Heave  ahead,  my  cherub  !  give  us  a  clear  gangway  and  no 
favour-' — *  Oh,  Maria,  have  you  brought  him  with  you  ?'  said  a  young 
woman,  opening  the  door ;  and  by  the  light  she  carried  in  her  hand, 
she  showed  a  face  as  beautiful— I 'm  d —  if  ever  they  carried  such 
a  figure-head  as  that,  in  any  dock-yard  in  the  world!  —  '  Have  you 
brought  bini  with  you?'  says  she,  looking  at  me,  and  smiling  so 
sweetly,  that  it  took  me  all  aback,  with  a  bobble  of  a  sea  running  on 
niy  mind  that  made  my  ideas  heave  and  set  like  a  Dutch  fisherman 
on  the  Dogger-bank. — '  No,'  says  Maria,  with  a  mournful  sough,  just 
as  the  wind  dies  away  arter  a  gate— 'No;  there  was  no  such  person 
on  board  the  frigate,  and  I  have  had  my  journey  for  nothing.' — *  Non- 
sense !'  says  the  other ;  '  you  want  to  play  us  some  trick,  I  know  this 
is  he  ;'  and  she  pointed  to  me. — •  Lord  Jove  your  heart !'  says  I,  pluck- 
ing up  c<'urnge,  for  I  'il  flattened  in  forud,  and  fallen  off  so  as  to  fill 
again,—*  hort\  love  your  heart !  I  'd  be  anything  or  anybody  to  please 
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you,*  says  I ;  *  but  my  name,  d'  ye  miiid,  l&  Jack  8heavehole,  at  your 
sarvJce  in  all  due  civility.  But  let  us  come  to  an  anchor,  and  then 
we  can  overhaul  the  consarn  according  to  Hamilton  Moore.*  So  we 
goes  in  ;  and  there  sat  my  poor  ould  mother  by  the  remains  of  a  fire, 
moored  in  the  same  arm-chair  I  had  seen  her  in  ten  years  afore,  and 
by  her  side  was  an  ould  wheezing  cat  that  I  had  left  a  kitten  ;  and, 
though  the  cabin-gear  warn't  any  very  great  shakes,  everything  was 
as  clean  as  if  they  'd  just  washed  the  decks.  '  Yo-hoy,  dame  I' 
says  1,  '  how  do  you  weather  the  breexe  ?' — '  Is  that  my  John  ?'  says 
she,  shipping  her  barnacles  on  her  nose,  like  the  juws  of  a  qjanker- 
boom  on  the  saddle;  and  then  Maria  brings  up  alongside  of  her,  and 
spins  the  yarn  about  her  passage  to  Portsmouth,  boarding  the  frigate^ 
finding  that  she  was  out  in  her  reckoning,  and  her  return  with  me  ; 
and  ould  dad,  who  was  in  his  hannnock  in  the  next  berth,  wouM  have 
the  door  open  to  hear  it  all.  And  I  felt  so  liappy,  and  they  looked  so 
downcast  and  sorrowful,  that  I  *m  blessed  if  1  could  stand  it  any 
longer  :  so  I  seizes  Susan  round  the  neck,  and  I  pays  out  a  kiss  as 
long  as  the  main-t'-bowline,  till  slie  hadn't  breath  lo  say  '  Don't ;'  and 
then  1  grapples 'em  all  rounds  sarving  out  hugs  and  kisses  to  all  hands, 
even  to  the  ould  cat ;  and  I  danced  round  the  chairs  and  tables  so, 
that  some  o'  the  neighbours  came  running  in;  and  *  Blow  me  tight  I* 
says  I,  *  side  out  for  a  bend;  here  1  am  again,  all  square  by  the  lifts 
and  braces  r — and  then  I  sings, 

*  Here  I  am,  poor  Jack, 

Just  come  home  from  »e^, 
Witli  shiners  in  my  sack'— 

and  I  whips  out  a  handful  of^  guineas  from  my  jacket  pocket,  and 
shows  *eni, — 

'  Pray  wlml  do  you  diink  of  mc  V 

'  What !  mother,'  says  I,  *  don't  you  know  me  ?  Why,  1  'm  your  true 
and  lawful  son  Jack  Joyce;  though,  arter  I  run  away,  the  purser 
made  twice-taid  of  it,  and  chrissened  me  Shcuvehole,  in  regard  of  his 
Majesty  liking  to  name  his  own  children.  Never  say  die,  ould  wo- 
man f  there 's  [ilenty  o'  shot  in  the  locker.  And  come,  lasses,'  says  I  to 
the  young  una,  *  one  on  you  stand  cook  o'  the  mess  ;*  and  I  empties 
my  bag  on  the  fioor,  and  away  rolled  the  combustibles,  matches,  and 
mutton,  and  mouse-traf>s^  and  all,  scampering  about  like  liberty  boys 
arter  a  six  montlis'  cruise :  and  1  picks  up  tlie  bladder  o'  rum,  and 
squeezes  a  good  drain  into  a  lea.cup,  and  hands  it  to  the  ould  woman, 
topping  up  her  tame  leg  while  slie  drinks.  And,  my  eyes!  there 
was  a  precious  shindy  that  night  :  the  ould  uns  were  almost  dying 
with  jfoy,  and  the  young  uns  had  a  fit  o'  the  doldrums  with  pleasure. 
So  I  gets  the  big  pot  ujider  weigh,  and  shoves  in  both  legs  u'  nuitton 
and  a  full  allowance  o'  turnips,  and  I  surves  out  the  grog  between 
the  squalls ;  and  ould  dud  blowed  a  whiff  o'  'bacca,  and  inolher  payed 
away  at  the  snutT;  and  nobody  warn't  never  happy  if  we  warn't  hiippy 
that  night.  Well,  wt  W  a  glorious  tuck-out  o'  mutton,  wi'  plenty  o' 
capers ;  and  arter  tliat  I  stows  the  ould  woman  in  alongside  o'  dad, 
kisses  the  girls  in  course,  and  then  takes  |>osse8siun  o'  the  arm-chair, 
where  I  slept  as  sound  as  a  jolly  oii  sentry." 

"That's  libellous  r*  exclaimed  the  serjeant  somewhat  roughly,  as  if 
odcndcd  ;  "  it  Js  an  unjust  rctleLtion,  and  i*  clearly  libellous." 

"  It's  all  the  same  to  ould  Jack  whoste  Miotts  it  is,"  returned  the 
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boatswain's  mate  carelessly ;  '*  it 's  no  lie,  liowBonievcr,  for  none 
sleeps  so  soundly  as  a  marine  on  duty.  But  1  aru't  got  time  to  over- 
haul that  consarn  now;  1  know  I  laid  in  a  stock  of '  hard-and-fast ' 
enougli  to  last  for  a  three  weeks'  cruise.  Well,  shipmates,  we  keeps 
the  game  alive  all  hoi  and  warm,  and  we  si>orted  our  best  duds,  and 
I  makes  love  to  Susan,  and  we  'd  a  regular  new  fit-out  at  tlie  cottage. 
and  I  leaves  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the  parson  o'  the  parish  for 
the  ould  folks,  and  everything  went  on,  in  prime  style,  when  one  day 
the  landlord  of  the  public  comes  in,  and  says  he,  'Jack,  the  lobsters 
arc  arter  you.' — 'Gamnjon!'  says  I;  *  what  can  them  fellows  want 
with  me?' — '  Arn't  your  liberty  out?*  says  he. — 'I  never  give  it  a 
thought,' says  I. — '  Where  's  your  ticket  ?'  says  he.  So  I  showed  him 
the  chit  ;  and  I  'm  blessed,  shipmatt-s,  but  it  had  been  out  two  days ! 
Well,  there  I  was  in  a  pretty  perdiklement ;  and  the  landlord,  says  he, 
*Jack,'  says  he,  *I  respect  you  for  your  good nt-ss  to  tlie  ould  uns ; 
though  I  suspects  they  arn't  altogether  tlie  cause  of  your  losing  your 
memory:*  and  he  looks  and  smiles  at  Suke.  '  Howsomcver,  the  lob- 
sters are  at  my  house  axing  about  you;  and  I  thought  I'd  slip  out 
and  let  you  know,  so  that  you  might  have  time  to  stow  away.' 
— *  Thanky,  my  hearty,'  says  I;  'but  I'm  blessed,  shipmates,  if  I 
warn't  dead  flahljcrgasted  where  to  find  a  stow-holc,  till  at  last  I  hits 
upon  a  scheme  to  which  Susan  consented  !  And  what  do  you  think 
it  was,  shipmates? — but  you  'd  never  guess!  Why,  Suke  slips  on  a 
pair  o'  my  canvass  trousers  and  comes  to  an  miclior  in  the  arm-chair 
with  a  blanket  round  her,  below,  and  1  stows  myself  under  her  duds, 
coiling  away  my  lower  stanchions  tailor-fashion ;  and  the  doctor 
coming  in  to  see  the  ould  folks,  they  puts  him  up  to  the  trick,  and  so 
he  brings  up  alongside  of  her,  and  they  whitens  her  face,  to  make  her 
look  pale,  as  if  she  was  nigh-hand  kicking  the  bucket;  and  there  I  lay, 
as  snug  as  a  cockroach  in  a  chafing-mat,  and  in  all  due  decency, 
seeing  as  Suke  had  bent  my  lower  casings  hind  part  afore,  and  there 
warn't  a  crack  nor  a  brack  in  'em.  Presently  in  marches  the  swad- 
dles, and  *  Pray  whose  cottage  is  this?'  axed  the  serjeant  as  stiff  as  a 
crutch. ^ — 'It's  Martin  Joyce's,'  said  Maria.  —  'Ay,  I  tlmught  as 
muclu'  says  he  :  *  pray  where  is  his  son,  Jack  Joyce,  or  .lack  Sheave- 
hole  ?'  says  be. — '  He  left  us  three  days  ago,'  answered  Maria,  '  to  join 
his  ship;  J  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  him?' — '  Indeed  V  says  the 
Serjeant.     *  Now,  pretty  as  you  arc,  I  know  that  you  are  telling  me 

what  I  should  call  a  very  considerable '     Suke  shrieked  out,  and 

stopped  what  he  was  going  to  say :  for,  shipmates,  she  sat  so  quiet, 
that,  thinks  I  to  njyself,  they'll  find  out  that  she's  shanmiing ;  so  I 
gives  her  a  smart  pinch  in  an  inexpressible  part,  that  made  her  sing 
out.  Well,  the  long  and  the  short  on  it,  is,  that  the  party,  who  were 
looking  out  sharp  for  '  straggling  money,'  had  a  grand  overhaul ;  but 
the  doctor  would  not  let  them  interfere  with  Susan,  wlvo,  he  de- 
clared, was  near  her  cushionmong  ;  and  at  last,  being  unable  to  find 
me,  they  hauls  their  wind  for  another  port. — Well,  sljipnmtes,  as  soon 
as  possible  arter  they  were  gone,  why,  Suke  got  rid  of  her  trouble, 
and  forth  I  came,  as  full-grown  and  handsome  a  babby  as  ever  cut  a 
tooth.  But  r  warnt  safe  yet;  and  so  I  claps  a  suit  of  Sukc's  duds 
over  my  own  gear,  and.  being  but  a  little  chap,  witlj  some  slutching, 
and  letting  out  a  reef  or  two  here  and  there,  I  got  my  sails  all  snugly 
bent,  and  clapped  a  cap  with  a  tliousand  little  frills  round  my  face. 
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and  a  straw  hurricune-housc  of  a  bonnet  as  big  as  a  Gutncaman's 
caboose  uver  all,  with  a  black  wail  hanging  iti  the  brails  down  afore, 
and  my  shoes  scandaled  up  niy  legs,  that  I  made  a  good-looking 
weiich.  Well,  I  bid  all  hands  good-bye.  Suke  piped  her  eye  a  bit ; 
but.  Lord  love  you  I  we  'd  made  our  calculations  o'  niatrinjony,  and 
got  the  right  bearings  and  distance,  (else,  mayhap,  I  should  never 
have  got  stowed  away  under  her  hatches,)  and  she  was  to  join  me  at 
Portsmouth,  and  we  were  to  make  a  long  splice  of  it  ort'-hand ;  but 
then,  poor  thing!  she  thought,  mayhap,  I  might  get  grabbed  and  punish- 
ed. Up  comes  the  coach;  but  the  fellow  wouldn't  heave  to  directly, 
and  'Yo-hoyI'  says  I,  giving  him  a  hail. —  'Going  to  Portsmouth^ 
ma'am  ?'  says  he,  throwing  all  aback,  and  coming  ashore  from  his 
crall. — '  To  be  sure  I  am/  says  I.  *  What  made  you  carry  on  in 
that  fashion,  and  be  d —  to  you  I — is  that  all  the  regard  you  have  for 
the  sex?'  says  I. — 'Would  you  like  to  go  inside,  ma'am?'  says  he, 
opening  the  gangway  port. — 'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  says  I:  *stow  your 
damaged  slops  below,  but  give  me  a  berth  'pon  deck.' — •  Werry  good, 
ma'am,*  says  he,  shutting  the  gangway  port  again  ;  '  will  you  allow 
me  to  assist  you  up  ?' — *  Not  by  no  manner  o*  means,' says  (.  *  Why, 
what  the  devil  do  you  take  me  for  I  to  think  the  captain  of  a 
frigate's  maintop  can't  find  his  way  aloft!' — '  You  mean  the  captain 
of  the  maintop's  wife,'  says  Susan,  paying  me  back  the  pinch  I  gave 
her. — *  Ay,  ay,  my  precious,'  says  I ; '  so  I  do,  to  be  sure.  God  bless 
you  !  good-b'ye!  Here  I  go  like  seven  bells  half  struck  I — carry  on, 
my  boy,  and  1  'm  blessed  if  it  shan't  be  a  shiner  in  your  way !'  "And 
so  we  takes  our  berths,  and  away  we  made  sail,  happy-go-lucky, 
heaving-to  now  and  then  just  to  take  in  a  sea-stock;  and  the  governor 
had  two  eyes  in  his  head,  and  so  he  finds  out  the  latitude  of  the 
thing,  but  he  says  nothing  ;  and  we  got  safe  through  the  barrier  and 
into  Portsmouth,  mid  I  lands  in  the  street  afore  thty  reached  the  inn, 
— ioTy  thuiks  I  to  myself,  I  \l  better  get  berthed  for  the  night  and  go 
aboard  in  the  morning-  Well,  shipmates,  I  parts  company  with  the 
craft,  and  shapes  my  course  for  Pint, —  cause  I  knew  a  snug  corner  in 
Capstan-square,  and  I  was  determined  to  cut  with  all  skylarks,  in  re- 
gard o"  Suke.  Well,  just  as  I  was  getting  to  steer  with  a  small  helm, 
up  ranges  a  tall  man  who  had  seen  me  come  ashore  from  the  coach, 
and  *  My  dear,'  says  he,  *  whatl  just  fresh  from  the  country  ?*  But  1 
houlds  my  tongue,  shipmates,  and  he  pulls  up  alongside  and  grabs 
my  arm.  *  Come,  don't  be  cross,*  says  he;  •  let  me  take  you  in  tow  ; 
I  want  to  talk  with  you,  my  love.'  I  knew  the  voice  well ;  and  though 
he  had  a  pea  jacket  over  his  uniform-coat,  and,  take  him*  half  way 
up  a  hatchway,'  he  was  a  d —  good-looking  fellow,  yet  nobody  aa  ever 
had  seen  him  could  forget  them  *  trap-stick  legs;'  and  so,  thinks  I  to 
myselli  Jack,  you'd  better  shove  your  boat  off  without  delay:  for, 
d'  ye  see,  shipmates,  I  'd  sailed  with  him  when  I  was  a  mizen-top-mun 
in  the  ould  Stag,  and  I  well  remembered  Sir  Joseph  Y — ke.  But 
I  *m  blessed  if  he  didn't  stretch  out  arter  mc,  and  sailed  two  foot  to 
my  one  ;  and  '  Come,  come,  my  darling,'  says  he,  '  take  an  honest  tar 
for  your  sweetheart.  Let 's  look  at  that  beautiful  face  ;'  and  he 
catches  hould  o'  the  wail  and  hauls  it  up  chock  ablock ;  but  1  pulls 
down  my  bonnet  so  as  he  couhhi't  see  my  figure-head,  and  I  carries 
on  a  taut  press  to  part  com[)any.  But,  Lord  love  yer  hearts!  it 
warn't  no  manner  o"  use  whatsomever — he  more  than  held  his  own  ; 
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and  *  A  pretty  innocent  country  wench  indeed  !'  says  he.  *  What ! 
have  you  lost  your  tongue  ?' — '  No,  I  'm  d —  if  I  have  1*  says  1  ;  tor  I 
forgot  myself,  shipmates,  through  vexation  at  not  being  able  to  get 
away.  'Hallo!' says  he,  gripping  me  tight  by  the  slioulder;  *who 
have  we  here  ?  I  'm  blessed,  shipmates,  if,  what  with  In's  pulling 
at  my  shawl,  and  my  struggling  to  sheer  off,  ray  spanker  bcx>tn 
didn't  at  that  very  moment  get  adrift,  and  he  caught  sight  of  it 
in  0  jiffy.  *  Hallo!'  says  he,  catching  tight  hold  of  the  pig-tail, 
and  slueing  me  right  round  by  it.  *  Hallo  !'  say*  he,  *I  never  see  an 
innocent  country  wench  dress  her  hair  in  this  way  afore; — rather  a 
masc'iine  sort  o*  female/  he  says.  *  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?'  *  It  *« 
Jack  Sheaveholc,  your  honour,'  says  I,  bringing  up  all  standing  ;  and, 
knowing  his  generous  liefmrt,  thinks  I,  Now  's  your  time,  Jack  ;  over- 
haul the  whole  con«>arn  to  him,  and  ten  to  one  but  he  puUs  you 
through  the  scrape  somehow  or  otlier.  So  lups  and  tells  him  the 
long  and  the  short  on  it,  and  he  laughs  one  minute,  and  d — ns  me  for 
a  desarling  willun  the  next  j  and  ♦  Come  along  I'  says  he  ;  *  I  must  see 
what  Captain  li — n  will  think  of  all  this.'  So  he  takes  me  in  tow, 
and  we  went  into  one  of  the  grand  houses  in  High-street ;  and  •  Follow 
me,'  says  he,  as  he  walked  up  stairs  into  a  large  room  all  lighted  up 
for  a  sheave-o ;  and  there  wur  ladies  all  togged  out  in  white,  and  silver 
and  gold,  and  feathers,  and  navy  officers  and  sodger  officers, — a  grand 
dinner-party.  '  B — n,'  hails  Sir  Joseph,  '  here  's  a  lady  wants  you;* 
and  he  takes  me  by  the  hand,  all  complimentary  like,  and  the  captain 
of  the  frigate  comes  towards  us,  and  I  'ra  blessed  if  every  soul  fore 
and  aft  didn't  fix  their  eyes  on  me  like  a  marine  looking  out  for  a 
squall.  '  I  've  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  lady,'  says  the  skip> 
per  ;  *  1  fear.  Sir  Josejih,  you  're  coming  York  over  roe.  I*ray, 
ma'am,  may  I  be  allowed  the  happiness  of  seeing  your  countenance 
and  hearing  your  name?' — '  I 'ni  Jack  Sheavehole,  yer  honour,' says 
f»  *  captain  o'  the  Tapsickorees  maintop,  as  yer  honour  well  knows.' — 
'  I  do,  my  roan,'  says  ha  with  a  gravedigger's  grin  on  his  counte- 
nance :  *  and  so  you  want  to  desart  ?' — '  Never,  yer  honour,'  saya  I, 
•  in  the  regard  o  my  liking  my  ship  and  my  captain  too  well.' — *  No, 
no,  B — n,'  says  Sir  Joseph,  '  1  must  do  liim  justice.  It  appears  that 
he  had  long  leave,  and  onknowingly  overstayed  his  time ;  so  he  rigged 
himself  out  in  angel's  gear  to  cheat  them  devils  of  sodgers.  I  '11 
vouch  for  the  fact,  B — n,'  says  he,  *  for  I  saw  him  myself  get  down 
from  the  coach—/ — *  All  fresh  from  the  country,  yer  honour,'  says  I. 
_<  Ay,  all  fresh  from  the  country/  chimes  in  Sir  Joseph.  '  He  's  an 
ould  shipmate  o*  mine,  B — n,  and  I  want  you,  as  a  personal  favour 
to  myself,  to  back  his  liberty-ticket  for  to-morrow.  Such  a  lad 
as  this,  would  never  desart  the  earvice/  — '  If  I  would,  then  I  'm 
d— 1  saving  yer  honour's  presence/  says  I.  Well,  shipmates,  there 
I  stood  in  the  broad  light,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gemmen  staring  at 
me  tike  fun  ;  and  *  Come,  B— n/  says  Sir  Joseph,  *  extend  his  liberty 
till  to-niorrow/~*  Where 's  your  ticket?'  axes  the  skipper:  and  so, 
in  regard  of  its  being  in  my  trousers  pocket,  I  hauls  up  my  petti- 
coats to  get  at  it;  and,  my  eyes  !  but  the  women  set  up  a  screeching, 
and  the  officers  burst  out  in  a  broadside  o'  laughing,  and  you  never 
beard  such  a  bobbery  as  they  kicked  up, — it  was  a  downright  reg'lar 
squJllI/' 

•*  Ay,  squall  indeed,"  said  the  captain  of  the  forecastle;  "here  it 
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comes  with  a  vengeance !"  he  bellowed  out  with  gtentorian  lungs. 
"  Hard  up  with  the  helm— hard  a- weather."  In  an  instant  the  sea 
was  one  sheet  of  foam  ;  the  wind  came  whistling  like  the  rustling  of 
ten  thousand  arrows  in  their  swiftest  flight ;  a  report  like  the  dis- 
charge of  a  heavy  piece  of  artillery  was  heard  forward,  and  away  flew 
the  jib  like  a  fleecy  cloud  to  leeward.  The  frigate  heeled  over, 
carrying  everybody  and  everything  into  the  lee  scuppers;  the  light- 
ning hissed  and  cracked  as  it  exploded  between  the  masts,  making 
everything  tremble  from  the  keel  to  the  truck ;  broad  sheets  of  water 
were  lifted  up  and  daslied  over  the  decks  fore  and  aft:  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  gale  were  striving  to  raise  the  ponderous  vessel  from 
the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  it  into  the  dark  abyss;  a  thick 
mist-tike  shroud  hung  round  her,  alow  and  ah>ft,  as  she  struggled  to 
lift  herself  against  the  tempest.  The  topsail  halliards  were  let  go; 
but  the  nearly  horizontal  position  of  the  masts  prevented  the  Rails 
from  running  down.  Inevitable  destruction  for  the  moment  threa- 
tened to  engulph  thera  a]l»  when  •*  crack,  crack,  crack  1"  away 
went  the  topmasts  over  the  gide ;  the  spanker  sheet  had  been  cut 
away,  and  off  bounced  the  spanker  af\er  the  jib.  The  frigate  par- 
tially righted,  and  Lord  Eustace  and  his  officers  rushed  to  the  deck. 
But  the  squall  had  passed :  the  moon  again  shone  beautifully  clear ; 
the  deceitful  sky  and  still  more  deceitful  ocean  were  all  smiles,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,—  though  the  evidences  of  their  wrath  were  hut 
loo  apparent  in  the  dismantled  state  of  his  Majesty's  ship.  But  we 
must  again  leave  them,  as  we  did  before,  to 

"  Call  all  hands  lo  clear  the  wreck." 
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A    SBCOND    8RRIES.      BY   WILLIAM    COLLIER. 

"  There 's  one  of  us  in  every  family." 

To  make  ourselves  useful 's  a  duty  we  owe 
To  mankind  and  ourselves  in  our  sojourn  below ; 
To  return  goo<!  for  evil,  and  always  "  to  do 
Unto  others  as  you  'd  have  tliem  do  unto  you  ;*' 
So  [  bear  all  with  patience,  retool ved,  if  I  can, 
To  act  wtll  tny  part  as  a  Useful  Young  Man  ! 

Um,  alas  I  vntre  nout,  'tis  a  difficult  task, 
As  seldom  I  'm  lefl  in  life's  sunshine  to  bask  ; 
For  1  'lu  Imrranl,  and  worried,  imposed  on  by  all. 
Who  Ihink  I  should  run  at  their  b«ck  or  thtu  rail : 
"  So  obliginjf,'*  folks  say,  "  is  their  favourite  Sam, 
TImt  he  wdl  earns  the  name  of  the  Useful  Young  Man  !" 

Each  morning  at  breakfast  I  *m  doomed  Ijo  peruse 
*•  Tlje  Herald,"  and  ♦•  Post,"  for  "  the  family  news," 
While  the  toast,  eggs,  and  coffee,  wbtcli  fall  to  my  lot, 
C»et  a  pretty  considerable  disluiice  from  hot; 
Yes»  such  are  the  com  roitT»— deny  it  who  can  *  — 
That  fall  lu  the  »liar«  of  each  Useful  \V>ung  Mau  ! 
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If  Jane,  or  Maria,  for  work  should  agree^ 
The  tJear  creatures  invariubly  send  down  for  me 
To  make  myself  useful,  and  read  while  they  kiiil, 
Paiut,  draw,  or  do  anylliing;  they  may  think  fit. 
Thus  Sam — poor  pill-g;irlic  ! — they  safely  Irepan  : 
Alack !  what  a  life  leads  a  Useful  Young  Mao  J 

If  ihe  day  *s  rather  wet,  and  ihey  can't  gad  about. 
They  think  nothing  whatever,  of  sending  me  out ; — 
"  Now.  Sam,  my  good  fellow,  just  pop  on  your  bat; 
Run  to  Howdra  for  this  thin?,  and  IMmti's  for  that ; 
Y'ou  'H  make  yourself  pleasant  we  know,  if  you  can, — 
What  a  cotnforl  to  have  such  a  Useful  Young  Man  !'' 

When  John,  our  fet  butler,  or  Bridge*,  the  cook. 

Have  leisure  for  reading  "some  novelty  book," 

They  ne'er  think  of  asking  my  leave  to  peruse, 

But  help  themselves  freely  to  just  what  ihey  choose  : 

Making  free  with  my  novels  is  no  novel  plan. 

For  THEY  own  Master  Sam  '5  such  a  Useful  Young  Mau  ! 

Once  Thomas,  ihe  footman,  kissed  Aoiie  on  the  stairs. 
Who  loudly  sriuallcd  out,  just  to  give  herself  airs ; 
When  my  father  ran  down,  in  great  anger,  to  see 
Wliat  the  rause  of  the  squeaking  and  squalling  could  be. 
Tom  had  bolted  ;  but  not  till  ihey  'd  settled  a  plan 
To  throw  all  ihe  blame  on  the  L'stful  Young  Man ! 

When  the  Opera  we  visit,  I  'm  kept  in  the  rear 
Of  our  box,  and  can  soaice  gel  a  glimpse,  I  declare, 
Of  the  stage,  or  the  audience  ; — so  only  remain, 
Tn  trot  up  to  Dubourg  for  punch  ^  in  liomaine. 
To  run  out  fur  a  book,  or  to  pick  up  a  fan  : — 
Alas  J  what  a  drudge  is  a  Useful  \outig  Man  ! 

But  sad  is  my  fate  when  I  go  to  a  rout. 

If  a  toothless  old  maid  sits  a  partner  without, 

The  beaux  are  looked  o'er,  bat  they  always  agree 

To  fix  the  tigreetibtv  task  upon  me ; 

For  to  dance  with  all  ktret,  'tis  the  province  of  Satn, 

'Deed  the  fale  of  each  victimised  Useful  Young  Man  t 

If  we're  late  at  ihe  dance,  and  no  coach  to  be  had, 
There's  Sam  !  the  dear  fellow  1  the  exquisite  lad  t 
He  11  search  all  the  stands  in  the  town,  but  he  'It  gain 
A  coach  for  his  friends — though  it 's  jielting  with  rain 
Oh  1  such  are  the  pUasui-ts—deuy  it  who  can — 
That  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Useful  Young  Man ! 

To  be  nice  about  trifles  is  not  over  wise ; 

Where  'h  tlie  churl  ihat  tinda  favour  in  woman's  bright  eyes? 

To  be  nice  about  infies,  is  trifling  with  folly, 

For  the  ri^hl  end  of  life  is  buil  left  to  be  jolly  ; 

So  I  *U  make  up  my  mind  just  to  slick  to  this  plan, 

And  VAG  out  my  termt  as  a  Useful  Young  Mau. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Havino  bought  some  spangled  stuffs  for  the  trousers  of  the 
ivareni  of  our  exalted  grand  vizier,  (uptm  whom  lie  hlessings  1) 
and  despatched  them,  with  letters,  to  the  foot  of  the  Shah's 
throne  by  an  express  Tatar,  I  joined  my  ivreek  companions 
at  the  Adrianople  Gate,  and  left  Constantinople  for  the  coun- 
try of  the  Francs. 

I  found  my  new  friends  were  raving  with  the  new  malady- 
It  setnns  that  they  now  called  themselves  free, — a  blessing  which 
they  endeavoured  lo  persuade  me  was  beyond  all  price  ;  ft»r,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  from  iheir  definition  of  it,  1  found  tliat  now 
they  could  wear  yellow  sh'])|>ers,  put  on  a  green  coal,  and  wrap 
white  muslin  rouiul  their  heads,  without  being  called  to  account. 
However,  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages,  it  apjK'ared  that 
they  were  making  no  small  sacrifices,  for  they  were  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content  ;  and  that  more 
fell  by  the  knives  and  stabts  of  llieir  neighbours  ami  countrymen 
than  ever  in  former  times  fell  even  by  the  desjjotism  of  their 
Turkish  nders.  Although  I  frequently  asserted  that  quiet, 
peace,  ami  security  from  danger  were  great  objects  in  life  ;  yet 
I  found  that  1  had  a  great  deal  to  undergo  before  I  could  make 
them  agree  to  that  plain  fact ;  and  at  length,  seeing  that  they 
had  made  out  a  certain  scheme  of  happiness  of  their  own,  the 
jyrincipal  ingredient  of  which,  was  the  endurance  of  every  thing 
rather  than  to  give  power  to  the  true- believers,  I  allowed  theni 
to  enjoy  it  without  further  molestation. 

After  many  adventures, — such  as  robberies  by  Bulgars,  an 
escape  from  shipwreck  on  the  Danube,  dislocation  of  bones 
in  little  carts  in  Wallachia,  incarceration  within  four  bare 
walls  at  the  Austrian  frontier  on  pretence  of  our  Wing  un- 
clean men,  contamination  from  pork  anil  wine  among  the  Ma- 
jars,  and  disordered  patience  brought  about  by  phlegmatic, 
smoking,  slow-driving,  ya  1  ya  !  post-boys  in  (lormnny, — we 
reached  ^'^ienna.  It  was  a  day  upon  wliich  1  frequently  ex- 
claimed " //A  ow  dulUiahr  the  day  when  I  IJrst  Siiw  the  lofty 
spire  of  the  great  infidel  church  of  that  city  ;  for  I  was  tired  of 
everything:  tired  of  my  companions,  tired  of  my  eternal  hot  seat 
in  the  corner  of  a  coach,  and  longed  to  have  a  place  to  myself 
where  I  might  bless  and  curse  at  my  pleasure  whomsoever  1 
should  like  so  to  do. 

Mv  first  aire  upon  arriving  here,  was  to  inquire  about  the  ob- 
ject of  my  mission, — the  state  of  Englaiul.  Wherever  I  went,  I 
heard  with  a  chuckle  that  she  had  had  her  day,  that  she  was 
going  down  fast,  that  ttM>  much  prosperity  was  daily  destroy- 
ing her  ;  and  every  one  added,  with  a  sneer,  **  Ah,  they  thought 
themselves  the  wisest  of  the  son<4  of  the  earth;  but  seel  they 
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are  its  greatest  fools,  for  they  do  not  know  how  to  keep  what 
they  have  got.*'  One  of  the  great  proofs  which  I  continually 
heard  hrought  forward  of  the  tlecay  of  her  power  and  vvoulth, 
was  the  failure  of  an  enterprise  which  to  nie  was  inexplicable, 
but  which,  every  one  said»  in  her  Ijetter  days  would  never  have 
been  abandonetl.  What  I  could  make  out  of  the  story  was 
tliis  :■ — It  seems  tlie  Ingliz,  in  their  iiiadness,  were  tired  of  goinff 
over  their  river  in  the  common  way, — that  is,  by  bridges;  ana 

they  determined  to  try  a  new  way, — that  is,  to  go  under  it. 
_Iadnes5  seized  them;  money  poured  in;  they  dug  into  the 
Ijowek  of  the  earth  like  moles ;  the  workmen  heard  the  river 
flowing  over  them,  — still  they  feareti  not,  but  dug  on  ;  at  length 
it  broke  in  upon  them, — still  they  cared  not ;  they  were  drown- 
ed,— Htill  they  dug.  All  the  world  was  alive  about  it ;  every- 
body thought  of  tlie  pleasure  of  cheating  the  old  bridges,  and 
the  nation  seemed  charmed  that  they  had  found  a  totally  novel 
mode  of  getting  from  one  side  of  a  river  to  another,  without  go- 
ing over  it,  when,  all  at  once,  symptoms  of  tlecay  broke  out. 
They  had  got  halfway  when  the  work  stopped  ;  and  the  whole 
population,  putting  the  finger  of  astonishment  into  the  mouth 
of  disappointment,  went  home,  and,  stepping  over  their  thres- 
holds with  their  right  le^s  instead  of  their  left,  waited  for  a 
return  of  good-luck — but  it  came  not ;  their  luck  evidently  has 
turned,  and  there  is  the  half-finished  hole  to  attest  it.  "Poor 
Ingliz!"  thought  I,  when  I  heard  this;  "where  are  now  my 
oltT  friends  the  Hoggs,  my  moon-faced  Bessy,  and  her  in6del 
Figsby  ?  Shall  I  find  them  again  ?  perhaps  they  may  have 
been  lost,  with  many  others,  in  the  mad  enterprise  of  digging 
this  great  hole  under  their  river  !" 

I  left  my  Greeks  at  Vienna,  and,  taking  a  place  in  a  moving 
caravan  on  wheels,  called  a  diligence,  but  which  went  slower 
than  one  of  our  strings  of  camels,  I  travelled  onwards  through 
towns,  cities,  hamlets, — through  forests,  over  rivers,  over  moun- 
tains peopled  by  various  tribes  of  Francs,  all  indifferent  about 
showing  their  women's  faces,  eating  the  unclean  beast,  drinking 
wine,  shaving  and  washing  just  as  they  pleased:  ignorant  of 
the  blessed  Koran,  and  staring  wide  when  such  a  country  as  Iran 
was  mentioned  to  them.  They  aU  agreed  in  sneering  at  the 
Ingliz,  and  assuring  me  that  I  should  find  that  nation  upon 
their  last  legs,  and  their  king  with  scarcely  any  power  left  him. 

At  length  we  reached  the  country  of  the  French  Francs. 
Here  I  heard  that  they  had  got  rid  of  two  or  three  kings  since 
those  days  when  I  was  last  near  them ;  and  that,  after  having 
sworn  to  maintain  new  governments  as  fast  as  they  were  mode, 
were  now  tired  of  the  last  king  they  had  created,  and  were  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  wretchedness  naturally  flowing 
from  change.  I  was  told  that  they  had  Ixvn  increasing  in 
wealth  and  resjxr lability,  until  they  lost  their  last  kittg,  when 
their  prosinrity  fell,  as  if  by  magic.    Now,  no  man  was  certain 
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of  the  possession  of  his  property  even  for  a  day  ;  and  every  one 
was  oblifi^ed  by  turns  to  arm  himself  ca|va-pie,  tci  do  his  duty 
as  a  soldier*  in  order  to  secure  public  happiness  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

We  entered  the  huppy  city  of  Paris  just  at  the  moment  when 
a  large  band  of  well-dresst^d  soldiers  were  firing  upon  a  mob, 
who  were  throwing  lar^e  stones  at  them,  and  crying  out,  as  the 
words  were  interpreted  to  us,  *'  Liberty  for  everi""  Down  with 
the  king  J"  This  ceremony,  we  were  assured,  was  perfonned 
about  once  a  month,  I  asked  my  companions  in  the  coach 
wliat  they  meant  by  liberty,  but  I  found  no  one  could  give 
me  any  intelligible  explanation  ;  for  it  seems  the  French  had  all 
that  they  could  possibly  require,  and  that,  if  they  wanted  niore, 
it  must  be  to  live  without  laws,  without  a  king,  without  religion, 
and  with  a  right  to  appropriate  their  neighbour's  goods,  or  cut 
their  neighlx>ur's  throat. 

1  trembled  from  head  to  foot  all  the  time  that  I  lived  in  tills 
happy  city,  fearful  of  never  being  able  to  get  out  of  it  with  a 
whole  skin  ;  at  length  I  made  an  eifort,  and,  accompanied  by 
Mahlwob,  I  took  places  in  a  travelling  coach »  and  reachetl  the 
sea-sitle  opposite  to  the  c^tast  of  England.  I  was  lucky  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes  that  this  country  was  yet  in  existence  after 
the  many  accounts  I  had  heard  of  its  total  destruction. 


C11APT£R    VI. 

I  CROSSED  over  from  France  to  England,  mounted  upon  a 
species  of  dragon  spouting  smoke  and  exhaling  fire,  to  which 
the  famous  ujonster  of  Mazanderan,  slain  by  Rustam  the  Vali- 
ant, was  a  mere  plaything.  But — shall  I  say  it?— the  awful 
sickness  which  seized  me  whilst  performing  this  feat,  so  over- 
powered me,  that  it  was  inipossdile  for  me,  the  slave  of  the 
asylum  of  the  univc-rse,  to  put  my  instructions  into  execution, 
and  to  write  down  in  a  book  all  the  wonders  which  in  j)art 
came  to  my  understanding  on  that  auspicious  day.  I  may  con- 
fidently assert  that  n<t  follower  of  the  olessed  All  ever  suHcred 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  then  did.  I  was  first  taken 
from  my  French  bed  before  the  day  l>egan  to  dawn,  and  put  u|>- 
on  this  English  monster.  As  soon  as  its  wings  l>egan  to  expand, 
and  to  move  through  the  waters,  an  universal  tremor  asisaile<i 
it,  which  conmiunicated  itself  to  nte  and  all  with  me ;  and  I  con- 
tinueil  to  be  well  shaken  until  I  reached  the  shores  of  England. 
Then  I  felt  so  giddy  that  I  thought  my  head  had  got  into  the  in- 
fernal regions,  until  I  s<x>n  became  certain  that  my  stomach  had 
followed  it  there  also.  There  I  lay  ijjroaning,  making  noises, — 
oh,  such  noises  !— that  if  they  could  nave  been  wafted  to  the  ear 
of  the  king  of  kings,  his  heart  would  have  smote  him  for  h.iving 
placed  his  slave  in  this  predicament  I  When  I  was  told  that 
we  were  arrived,  I  soon  was  rcsloreil  to  myself,  and  hastenetl 
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from  the  Ixiwels  of  the  monster  to  the  light  of  heaven ;  aiid  there, 
intlced,  I  siiw  ji  town,  and  a  castle,  and  living  men  and  women, 
and,  truly,  nothinrj  indieatinnj  a  ruined  fountry  and  a  desj>ond- 
ing  people.      We  landed  at  this  plaee.      It  was  called   l>over  ; 
and,  as  I  was  told,  is  famous  for  a  recent  controversy  whether  it 
should  he  spelt  with  an  o  or  an  e  in  the  kht  syllable.      From 
time    imnieniorial   it  had   possessed   the  e;    but  such    was    the 
spirit   of  change   that   they   had   now  tran&fornied  it   into    the 
o,    although  the  lo%'ers    of  old   customs  and  good   order    kept 
to  the  old  sacred  e.     "  When  that  spirit  seizes  a  nation,  who 
knows,"  thought  I,  "  when  changes  begin,  where  they  may  end  ?" 
If  we  were  to  hearken  to  all  om-  enlighteiietl  sofis  in  Persia, 
they  would  expunge  many  sayings  in  our  blessed  Koran  ;   and, 
as  we  have  not  a  second  prophet  to  direct  us,  one  man's  change 
would  be  as  good  as  another's.     Bit  hy  bit  all  would  be  upset ; 
we  should  not  liave  a  taw  left  for  our  direction,  and  we  snoidil 
finisli  by  cutting  each  other'^s  tliroats  in  order  to  settle  which 
was  tlie  best  way  to  live. 

I  thought,  however,  that  I  could  discover  some  symptoms  of 
beggary  in  the  state  of  the  country,  by  what  happened  when  I 
was  first  setting  foot  on  the  infidel  shore.  Two  scrutinising-luoko 
ing  Francs  stooit  on  each  side  of  a  board  over  wJiich  I  was  to 
walk  on  stepping  from  the  boat  to  land  ;  and  when  1  ventured  to 
do  so,  they  stopjie*!  me,  passetl  their  hands  over  the  protuberances 
of  my  perstm,  and  were  jibout  to  seize  a  cachmere  shawl  which  I 
wore  round  my  waist,  when  I  exclaimed,  *'  The  dogs  are  eating 
dirt  !**'  which  brought  st>me  of  my  friends  on  board  the  packet 
to  my  help.  Explanations  were  made,  and  I  was  let  pass. 
These  were  olficers  of  customs.  "  But,""  thought  I,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  great  nation  can  he  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
want  that  it  permits  its  officers  to  rob  a  poor  stranger  !"  I  was 
told  of  odd  things.  It  was  hinted  to  me,  that  the  burnt  fa- 
ther's whelps  loukeil  mightily  hard  at  n»y  heard,  and  that  they 
had  hinted  that,  hy  rights,  I  ought  to  pay  duty  for  it,  as  foreign 
hair. 

Having  landed,  with  Mahboob  close  at  my  heels,  we  were  al- 
nioht  crushed  tt>  death  by  a  mob  of  ruJfians,  who  took  violent 
possession  of  our  persons,  one  pidling  us  one  way,  the  other 
the  other,  roaring  the  oddest  wortls  by  way  of  congratulation 
on  first  landing,  which  to  this  day  I  have  not  made  out.  *-  11r' 
Ship  !"  bawled  one  ;  "  York  r  cried  another;  *«  Bed  Lion  !"  said 
the  next ;  '*  Blue  Posts  !"  said  the  next.  *'  lie  Jehauum  r  roar- 
ed I ;  and,  at  length,  by  dint  of  main  force,  I  was  rescued  by 
my  friend  in  the  packet,  anil  taken  safe  into  a  caravanserai  that 
stood  by  the  sea-shore.  Here,  indeed,  the  kindness  shown  me 
by  many  men  and  women, — the  bows,  the  ili|is,  the  smiles,  dte 
sugared  words  which  were  lavished  upon  nie,  niaile  up  in  part 
for  the  rutle  sort  of  reception  whicli  I  hutl  hitherto  ex|)ericnced, 
and  the  sunshine  of  salihfactiou  dawned  over  my  heart.      But 
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still  adoiibt  huntj;  about  my  miml ;  and  I  asked  myself  how  it  was 
possible  that  I  shnukt  all  at  once  have  become  such  an  object  of 
tender  interest  and  affection  to  a  set  of  infidels  who  had  never 
seen  nie  before, — ^wlio  probably  did  not  know  whether  Iran  was 
situated  above  the  surface  of  the  lieavens,  or  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth, — who  perhaps  had  never  heard  of  the  name  uf  our 
asylum  of  the  universe^  nor  even  of  our  blessed  prophet?  I 
then  reflected  upon  what  had  happened  to  us  when  we  had 
landed  before,  in  England,  and  recullecttd  that,  at  the  end  of 
all  things,  there  came  a  certain  little  otid-looking  bit  of  paper 
which  the  infidels  called  "  bill,"  by  virtue  of  which  all  their 
civilities,  all  their  kindness,  all  their  apparent  hospitality  were 
condensed  into  two  or  three  crooked  cypliers,  and  then  convert- 
ed into  sums  of  gold,  whether  the  stranjrer  was  agreeable,  or  not 
agreeable,  to  the  transformation.  1  cjuite  streametl  from  every 
jjore  as  I  thought  upon  that  moment  of  my  retribution,  for  my 
wits  were  my  principal  stock  in  hand;  money  being  little,  an(I, 
I  fearetl,  cretlit  less.  However,  as  lung  as  the  civility  lasted,  I 
was  delighted,  and  I  made  as  free  a  use  of  the  caravanst-rai  as 
if  it  had  been  the  Shah's  Gate. 

I  never  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  my  mission.  I  was  delight- 
ed to  have  landed  without  liaviiig  excited  a  suspicion  of  the  na- 
ture of  my  character ;  and,  as  England  is  the  head-quarters  for 
curious  raeiij^ — for,  owing  to  her  vast  foreign  possessions,  she  im- 
ports them  from  all  parts, — no  one  thought  it  strange  that 
two  men  with  beards,  with  sheepskin  caps  on,  and  mounted  on 
high-heeled  green  slippersj  shouUi  arrive  amongst  them  to  take 
a  walk  through  their  country.  I  was  charmed,  too,  to  have 
created  an  interest  in  the  breast  of  an  infidel  Englishman  who 
had  been  my  fellow-passenger  on  board  the  packet.  He  was  a 
low,  rotund  man,  ol  evident  discretion  in  speech,  the  master 
of  moderation,  and  the  lord  of  few  words.  There  was  no  dis- 
play in  his  dress,  for  he  butt<med  himself  up  tight  in  his  broad- 
cloth coat,  exhibited  uo  chains,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
rough  stick  witli  a  hook  to  it.  I  found  that  he  had  l>een  in  In- 
dia,—  where  many  English  have  lieen  ;  and,  when  I  could  not 
unilerstaml  all  he  said  to  me  in  his  own  language,  I  was  glad  to 
find  he  could  explain  himself  fully  by  the  help  of  some  score  of 
indifferent  Persian  words.  He  had  helped  me  out  of  the  di- 
lemma with  the  custom-house  officers,  hna  rescued  me  out  of  the 
fangs  of  the  coFtiplimentary  harpies,  had  installed  me  in  the 
caravanserai ;  and  had  thus  gaineil  a  claim  upon  my  gratitude. 

I  had  occasionally  asked  him  ubnut  the  state  of  his  country, 
but  I  ha<l  never  been  able  to  get  more  out  of  him  than  a  shake 
of  his  head.  From  what  1  coulil  discover  from  the  cxteri<jr 
of  things,  certaiidy  there  was  no  indication  of  decay  ;  and  iiuh-etl, 
compared  with  what  I  h^il  observcil  in  the  other  c«nintries  of 
Europ4%  there  seemed  here  to  be  an  increased  state  of  prosjK"- 
rity.     It  was  evident  that  1  had  been  everywhere  hoaxed  up«in 
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the  declining  state  of  England,  and  that  envy  alone  had  excited 
tlie  report  spread  to  her  disadvantage.     When  we  talk   tif  ruin 
in  Persia,  we  see  it  at  once :  villages  without  inhabitants,  dry 
water-courses,  abandoned  caravanserais,  ragged  and    wan-look* 
ing   peasants,   and   tyrannical  govern«>rs.      But   here    I    saw  a 
flourishing  town,  happy  people,   new  buildings,  busy  faces,  and 
no  appearance  at  all  of  governors.     I  remarked  this  to  my  in- 
fidel friend  :   still  he  wagged  his  liead,  and  talkeil  of  things  un- 
known to  my  iinderstanding,     Tlie  utmost   I   could    draw  from 
him  was,  that  lie  did  not  like  chopping  a/td  clianging.      When   I 
had  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  these  words  I  could  not  help 
saying  lo  myself,  "  Our  Shah  has  long  enough  tried  '  chopping," 
witlK>ut  gaining  prosperity,  I  wish  lie  too  would  try  c/tangtng  ; 
he  might  perhaps  succeetl  better.""     I,  however,  for  the  present 
determined   to  keep   my  own  counsel,   and  apply  the   opening 
draught  of  inquiry  to  the  malady  of  ignorance  as  often  as  such 
relief  came  within  my  power. 


y^oXal^ovTog  aa-^oXta. 


A  LONDON  FOG. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  LoBdon  fog  ?    I  ween 
All  ihose  who  live  ihere,  often  must  have  seer. 

This  '•  darkness  visible;" 
For  such  I  write  not ;  but,  for  ihose  who  dwell 
Where  'tis  not  known,  an  anecdote  I'Jl  leli 

Both  droll  and  risible. 

'Twas  on  a  day, — I  'm  not  quite  certain  when, 
For  many  auch  have  been,  and  will  again 

Occur,  I  '11  suke  my  life, — 
A  heavy  fog  took  daylight  out  of  sight  ;* 
So  thicic  it  was,  that  1  am  sure  you  might 

Hiive  cut  it  with  a  knife. 

You'could  not  see  your  hand  before  your  face. 
E'en  caba  nnd  coaches  knew  not  how  to  trace 

Their  ih^Tiy  along  the  town  ; 
fiut,  on  that  day,  through  many  a  window  iiew, 
To  ihopmen's  horror  t     On  the  pavements,  too, 

Folks  ran  each  other  down. 

Imagine,  now,  a  pork-shop — I  don't  know 
Quite  tahere;  but  ihere,  in  many  a  temptingf  row. 

Most  pleiising  to  the  sights 
Ilun^  pork  and  hams,  inside,  and  ut  the  <inor 
Outside  ;  •'  'twas  grentt;  but  living  grease  no  more." 

(Byrou  is  my  delight.) 


•  "  Eripiunt  subilo  iiubea  coelumque  diemque." — Virg.  /En.  i.  v.  tJ8. 


EPIGRAM. 

Behind  the  counter,  mute  and  aniious,  sat 
Tlie  owner  of  tliese  goodly  things  ;  and  at 

Them  first,  and  then  tli«  door, 
He  look'd  alternate,  for  no  one  that  day 
Had  call'd  to  buy  ;  the  fog  kept  folks  away. 

He  ihougbi  the  fog  a  bore ! 

Long  liad  he  sal  in  expectation  vain ; 

*'  He  aigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  and  look'd  again/' 

Yet  no  one  c&me  to  buy  ! 
The  day  was  si>ent,  he  rose  to  shut  his  shop : 
Just  lit  that  moment  he  was  led  to  stop, — 

A  person  caught  his  eye. 

**  A  cualomcT  at  last !"  the  porkman  thought ; 
Fancied  some  pork  or  hams  already  boujjht, 

And  bow'd,  "  Vour  sarvanl,  ma'am  I 
•*  Bad  walking  out  o'  doors  to-day,"  quoth  he. 
CThis  could  not  be  gainsaid  at  all.)     Said  she, 

"  Do  you  see  tltis  here  bam  i" 

Now,  though  the  fog  was  dark  enough  wUhout, 
IfUide  'twas  clear  :  tlie  |)orkm3a  had  i»o  doubt, 

His  ham  he  saw  and  knew : 
He  could  not  make  the  question  out ;  no  more 
Could  fancy  why  she  kept  so  near  the  door. 

But  said,  "Of  coiwsr  I  do." 

She,  with  a  grin  facetious,  said,  "  Well,  then, 
I  'm  blow'd  if  you  will  ever  see  'i  again  ;" 

And  ran  away  outright. 
The  porkman  hurried  quickly  to  the  door. 
Too  late,  alas  I  to  see  ;  for,  long  before, 

His  bara  wa«  out  of  sight  I 

T.G.O 
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You  ask  me,  Roger,  what  I  gain 
Bv  livine  on  a  barren  plain : — 
Tnis  credit  to  the  spot  is  due, 
I  live  there  without  seeing  you. 
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Sill  JOHN  FALSTAFF. 

"  For  those  who  rend  arighl  are  well  aware 
That  Jaques,  siifhing  in  the  forest  green. 
Oft  oti  his  heart  felt  1e«s  the  load  of  care 
Than  Falstaff,  revelling  his  rough  mates  between." 

MS.  peme*  me. 

"  Jack  Falstaff  to  my  familiars !" — By  that  name,  therefore,  muiT" 
he  be  known  by  all  persons,  for  all  are  now  the  familiars  of  Falstaff.  The 
title  of  "Sir  John  Falstaff  to  all  Europe"  is  but  secondary  and  parochial. 
He  has  long  since  far  exceeded  the  limit  by  which  he  bounded  the 
knowledge  of  his  knighthood;  and  in  wide-spreading  territories,  which 
in  the  day  of  his  creation  were  untrodden  by  human  foot,  and  in 
teeming  realms  where  the  very  name  of  England  was  then  unheard 
of,  Jack  Falstaff  is  known  as  familiarly  as  he  was  to  the  wonderful 
court  of  princes,  beggars,  judges,  swindlers,  heroes,  bullies,  gentlemen, 
scoundrels,  justices^  thieves,  knights,  tapsters,  and  the  rest  vrhom  he 
drew  about  him. 

It  is  indeed  kis  court.     He   is  lord  paramount,  the  siiztram   to 
whom  all  pay  homage.     Prince  Hat  may  tlelude  himself  into  the  no- 
tion that  he^  the  heir  of  England,  with  all  the  swelling  emotions  of 
soul  that  rendered  htm  afterwards  the  conqueror  of  France,  nnakes  a 
butt  of  the  ton  of  man  that  is  his  companion.     The  parts  are  exactlr 
reversed.     In  the  peculiar  circle  in  which  they  live,  the  prince  is   tJie 
butt  of  the  knight.     He  knows  it  not, — he  would  repel  it  with  scorn 
if  it  were  asserted ;  but  it   is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  he  is  sub- 
dued.   He  calls  the  course  of  life  which  he  leads,  the  unyoked  humour 
of  his  idleness;  but  he  mistakes.     In  all  the  paths  where  his  journey- 
lies  with  Falslalf,  it  is  the  hard-yoked  servitude  of  his  obedience. 
In  the  soliloquies  put  into  his  mouth  he  continually  pleads  that  liis 
present  conduct  is  but  that  of  the  moment,  that  he  is  ashamed  o€  his 
daily  career,  and  that  the  lime  is  ere  long  to  come  which  will  show 
him   different  from  what  he  seems.     As  the  dramatic  character  of 
Henry  V.   was  conceived  and  executed  by  a  man  who  knew  how 
genius  in  any  department  of  human  intellect  would  work, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  Shakspenre  wrote  with   the  whole  of  the 
prince's  career  before  him, — we  may  consider  this  subjugation  to  Fal- 
staff as  intended  to  represent  the  transition  state  from  spoiled  youth 
to  energetic  manhood.     It  is  useless  to  look  for  minute  traces  of  the 
historical  Henry  in  these  dramas.     Tradition  and  the  chronicles  had 
handed  him  down  to  Shakspeare's  time  as  a  prince  dissipated  in  youth, 
and  freely  sharing   in    the    rough   debaucheries    of  the   njelropolis. 
The  same  vigour  "that  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt"niiust  have 
ninrked  Ins  conduct  and  bearing  in  any  tumult  in  which  he  happened 
to  be  engai^ed.     I  do  not  know  on  what  credible  authority  the  story  of 
his  huviiui  given  Gascoigne  a  box  on  the  ear  for  commitlinir  one  of 


ear  for  committing  one  of 
his  frienct*  to  prison  may  rest,  and  shall  not  at  jtresent  take  the  trou. 
bl«  of  impairing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  chief  Justice  amply 
dcterud  the  cuffing,  and  1  shall  always  assume  the  liberty  of  doubts 
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ing  ihat  he  committed  the  prince.  That,  like  a  "  sensible  lord, "  he 
should  have  hastened  to  accept  any  apology  which  should  have  re- 
Jieved  hira  from  a  collision  with  the  ruling  powers  at  court,  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all,  from  a  long  consideration  oi"  tlie  conduct  and  history 
of  chief  justices  in  generai. 

More  diligent  searchers  into  the  facts  of  tliat  obscure  time  have 
seen  reason  to  disbelieve  the  stories  of  any  serious  dissipations  of 
Henry.  Engaged  as  he  was  fronn  his  earliest  youth  in  affairs  of  great 
importance,  and  with  a  mind  trained  to  the  prospect  of  powerfully 
acting  in  the  most  serious  questions  that  could  agitate  his  time, — a 
disputed  succession,  a  rising  hostility  to  the  church,  divided  nobi- 
lity, turbulent  commons,  an  iiiternectne  war  with  France  impossible 
of  avoidance,  a  web  of  European  diplomacy  just  then  beginning  to 
develope  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  spreading  use  of  the  pen  and 
inkhorn  go  pathetically  deplored  by  Jack  Cade,  and  forerunning  the 
felonious  Invention,  "contrary  to  the  king's  crown  and  dignity,"  of 
the  printing-press,  denounced  with  no  regard  to  chronology  by  that 
illustnous  agitator; — in  these  circumstances,  the  heir  of  the  house 
o£  Lancaster,  the  antagonist  of  the  Lollards, — a  matter  of  accident 
in  hie  case,  though  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  his  family, 
— and  at  the  same  time  suspected  by  the  cliurchmen  of  dangerous 
designs  against  their  property, — the  pretender  on  dubious  title,  but 
not  at  the  period  appearing  so  decidedly  defective  as  it  seem*  in 
ours,  to  the  throne  of  France, — the  aspirant  to  be  arbiter  or  master 
of  all  that  he  knew  of  Europe,— could  not  have  wasted  all  his  youth  in 
riotous  living.  In  fact,  his  historical  character  is  stern  and  severe  ; 
but  with  that  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  the  Henry  of 
battles,  and  treaties,  and  charters,  and  commissions,  and  parliaments, 
we  are  now  dealing  with  ; — we  look  to  the  Henry  of  Shakspeare. 

That  Henry,  I  repeat,  is  subject  and  vassal  of  Falstafl".  He  is 
bound  by  llie  necromancy  of  genius  to  the  **  white-bearded  Satan,"  who 
he  feels  is  leading  htm  to  perdition.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  thinks  it  ut- 
terly unfitting  that  he  should  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  as  the  rob- 
bery at  Gadshill;  for,  in  spite  of  all  protestations  to  the  contrary,  he 
joins  the  expedition  merely  to  see  how  his  master  will  get  through  his 
difficulty.  He  etrupgles  hard,  but  lo  no  purpose.  Go  lie  must,  and 
he  gucs  accordingly.  A  senile  ol'  decorum  keeps  him  from  parti- 
cipating In  the  actual  robbery;  but  he  stands  close  by,  that  his  resist- 
less sword  may  aid  the  dubious  valour  of  his  master's  associates. 
Joining  with  Poins  in  the  jest  of  scattering  them  and  seizing  their 
booty,  not  only  is  no  harm  done  to  Falstafl',  but  a  sense  of  remorse 
seizes  on  the  prince  for  the  almost  treasonable  deed — 
♦'  FalsUff  sweats  lo  death, 
Attd  tiiids  the  \eza  earth  as  he  wulLs  alon$t ; 
Wpr't  not  for  laughincr,  I  should  plly  dim," 

At  their  next  meeting,  after  detecting  and  exposing  the  stories 
related  by  the  knight,  how  different  is  the  result  from  what  had  been 
predicted  by  Poins  when  laying  the  plot !  *'  The  virtue  of  this  jest 
will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us 
when  we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty,  at  least,  he  fought  with ;  what 
wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured  ;  and  in  the  reproof 
of  this  lies  the  jest."  If  epr oof  indeed  I  All  is  detected  and  confessed. 
Does  Poins  rn>rovc  him,  interpret  the  word  as  wc  will?  Poins  in- 
'  2  I.  2 
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deed  I  That  were  leze  nwjesti.  Does  the  prince  ?  Why»  he  trio 
a  jest,  but  it  breaks  down  ;  and  FalstafF  victoriously  orders  sack  and 
merriment  with  ao  accent  of  command  not  to  be  dii^putecL  In  a  mo- 
ment after  he  is  selected  to  meet  Sir  John  Bracy,  sent  special  with 
the  villainous  news  of  die  insurrection  of  the  Percies ;  and  in  another 
moment  he  is  seated  on  his  joint-stool,  the  mimic  King  of  England, 
lecturing  with  a  mixture  of  jest  and  earnest  the  real  Prince  of  Wales.! 

EqualSy  inevitable  is  the  necessity  of  screening  the  roaster  from  the 
consequence  of  his  delinquencies*  even  at  the  expense  of  a  very  close 
approximation  to  saying  the  thing  that  is  not;  and  impossible  does 
Hal  find  it  not  to  stand  rebuked  when  the  conclusion  of  his  joke  of 
taking  the  tavern-bills  from  the  sleeper  behind  the  arras  is  the  en-  . 
forced  confession  of  being  a  pickpocket.  Before  the  austere  king  his 
father,  John  his  sober-blooded  brother,  and  other  persons  of  gravity 
or  consideration,  if  Fulstaff  be  in  presence,  the  prince  is  constrained 
by  bis  star  to  act  in  defence  and  protection  of  the  knight.  Conscious 
of  the  carelessness  and  corruption  which  mark  all  the  acts  of  his 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  it  is  yet  impossible  that  he  should  not 
recommend  him  to  a  command  in  a  civil  war  which  jeopardied  the 
\ery  existence  of  his  dynasty.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  and  the  ex- 
ultation of  victory  lie  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the  fraud  that  represents 
Falstaff  as  the  actual  slayer  of  Hotspur.  Prince  John  quietly  re- 
marks, that  the  tale  of  Falstaff  is  the  strangest  that  he  ever  heard : 
his  brother,  who  has  won  the  victory,  is  content  with  saying  that  he 
who  has  told  it  is  the  strangest  of  fellows.  Does  he  betray  the  cheat? 
Certainly  not^  —  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  disobedience;  but 
in  privy  council  ho  suggests  to  fiis  prince  in  a  whisper, 

"  Come,  bring  your  luggage  [ihe  body  of  Hotspur]  nobly — ** 

nobly — as  becomes  your  rank  in  our  court,  so  as  to  do  the  vrhole  of 
your  followers,  myself  included,  honour  by  the  appearance  of  their 
master — 

"  Corae^  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back  : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  ihee  grace, 
I  "U  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have." 

Tribute,  this,  from  the  future  Henry  V.  !  Deeper  tribute,  how- 
ever, is  paid  in  the  scene  in  which  state  necessity  induces  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  fellow  with  the  great  belly  who  had  misled  him. 
Poins  had  prepared  us  for  the  issue.     The  prince  had  been  grossly 

L abused  in  the  reputable  hostelrie  of  the  Boar's  Head  while  he  was 
thought  to  be  out  of  hearing.  When  he  comes  forward  witli  the 
intention  of  rebuking  the  impertinence,  Poins,  well  knowing  the  com- 
mand to  which  he  was  destined  to  submit,  exclaims,  "  My  lord,  he 
will  drive  you  out  of  your  revenge,  and  turn  all  to  merriment,  if  you 
take  not  the  heat/'  Vain  caution  I  The  scene,  again,  ends  by  the 
total  forgetfulness  of  FalstalFs  offence,  and  his  being  sent  for  to 
court.  ^Vhen,  tliereforc,  the  time  had  come  that  considerations  of 
the  highest  importance  required  that  Henry  should  assume  a  more 
dignified  character,  and  shake  off  his  dissolute  companions,  his  own 
experience  and  the  caution  of  Poins  instruct  him  that  if  the  thing 
be  not  done  on  the  heat,— if  the  old  master-spirit  be  allowed  one  mo- 
ment's ground  of  vantage, — the  game  is  up,  the  good  resolutions 
dissipated  into  thin  air,  the  grave  rebuke  turned  all  into  laughter. 
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and  thoughts  of  anger  or  prudence  put  to  flight  by  the  restored  su- 
premacy of  Falstaif".  Unabashed  and  unterrified  he  lias  heard  the 
severe  rebuke  of  the  king--"  1  know  thee  not,  old  man,"  &c.  until  an 
opportunity  ofters  for  a  repartee  ; 

"  Know,  ihe  prave  doth  gape 
For  diee  tJirice  wider  lliao  for  other  men." 

Some  joke  on  the  oft-repeated  theme  of  his  unwieldy  figure  was 
twinkling  in  FalstafF's  eye,  and  ready  to  leap  from  hit  tongue.  The 
king  saw  his  danger :  had  he  allowed  a  word,  he  was  undone.  Has- 
tily, therefore,  does  he  check  that  word ; 

"  Reply  nol  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest  ;** 

forbidding,  by  an  act  of  eager  authority, — what  he  must  also  have  felt 
to  be  an  act  of  eetf-control, — the  outpouring  of  those  magic  sounds 
which,  if  uttered,  would,  instead  of  a  prison  becoming  the  lot  of  Fal- 
ataff,  have  conducted  him  to  the  coronation  dinner,  and  eBtablished 
him  as  chief  depositary  of  what  in  after  days  was  known  by  the  name 
of  backstairs  influence. 

In  this  we  find  the  real  juKtiiication  of  what  has  generally  been 
stigmatized  as  the  harshness  of  Henry.  Dr.  Johnson,  with  some  in- 
dignation, asks  why  should  Falstaif  be  sent  to  the  Fleet  ? — he  had 
done  nothing  since  the  king's  accession  to  deserve  it  I  answer,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Fleet  for  the  same  reason  that  he  was  banished  ten 
miles  from  court,  on  pain  of  death.  Henry  thought  it  necessary  that 
the  walls  of  a  prison  should  separate  him  from  the  seducing  influence 
of  one  than  whom  he  knew  many  a  better  man,  but  none  whom  it 
was  so  hard  to  miss.  lie  felt  that  he  could  not,  in  his  speech  of 
predetermined  severity,  pursue  to  the  end  the  tone  of  harshness  to- 
wards his  old  companion.  He  had  the  nerve  to  begin  by  rebuking 
him  in  angry  terms  as  a  surfeit-swelled,  profane  old  man, — as  one 
who,  instead  of  employing  in  prayer  the  time  which  his  hoary  head 
indicated  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration  in  this  world,  disgraced  his 
declining  years  by  assuming  the  unseemly  occupations  of  fool  and 
jester, — as  one  whom  he  liad  known  in  a  dream,  but  had  awakened  to 
despise, — as  one  who,  on  the  verge  of  the  gaping  grave,  occupied 
himself  in  the  pursuits  of  such  low  debauchery  as  excluded  him  from 
the  society  of  those  who  had  respect  for  themselves  or  ihcir  charac- 
ter. But  he  cannot  so  continue  ;  and  the  last  words  he  addresses  to 
him  whom  he  had  intended  to  have  cursed  altogether,  hold  forth 
a  promise  of  advancement,  with  an  aff'ectionate  assurance  that  it  will 
be  such  as  is  suitable  to  his  "strength  and  qualities."  If  in  public  he 
could  scarce  master  his  speech,  how  could  he  hope  in  private  to  mas- 
ter Ills  feelings?  No.  His  only  safely  was  in  utter  separation:  it 
should  be  done,  and  he  did  it.  He  was  emancipated  by  violent  effort; 
did  he  never  regret  the  ancient  thraldom?  Shakspeare  is  silent :  but 
may  we  not  imagitie  that  he  who  stite  crowned  with  the  golden  rigol 
of  England,  cast,  amid  all  his  splendours,  many  u  sorrowful  tliought 
upon  that  old  familiar  face  which  he  had  sent  to  gaze  upon  the  iron 
bars  of  the  Fleet  ? 

As  for  the  chief  justice,  he  never  appears  in  Falilaff's  presence, 
save  as  a  butt.  His  grave  lordshij)  has  many  solemn  ttdnionilions, 
nay,  serious  threau  to  deliver;  but  he  departs  laughed  at  and  bafHcd. 
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Coming  to  demand  explanation  of  the  aflTair  at  Gadshlll,  the  conver- 
sation ends  witl)  bis  being  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Interposing  to  procure  payment  of  the  debt  to  Dame  Quickly,  her  ii 
told  that  she  goes  about  the  town  saying  that  her  eldest  son  resemble* 
him.  Fang  and  Snare,  his  lordship's  officers,  are  not  treated  with 
less  respect,  or  sliuken  off  with  less  ceremony.  As  for  the  other  fol- 
lowers of  the  knight, — Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph, — they  are,  by  office,  hi* 
obsequious  dependents.  But  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  long 
hang  about  him  without  contracting,  unknown  even  to  themselves, 
other  feelings  than  those  arising  from  the  mere  advantages  they  de- 
rived from  his  service.  Death  is  the  test  of  all  ;  and  w  lien  that  o( 
Falstaff  approaches,  the  dogged  Nym  reproaches  the  king  for  having 
run  bad  humours  on  the  knight ;  and  Pistol  in  swelling  tone,  breathing 
a  sigh  over  his  heart  "  fracted  and  corroborate,"  hastens  to  condole 
with  him.  Bardolph  wishes  that  he  was  with  him  nheresocver  he 
has  gone,  whctht-r  to  heaven  or  hell:  he  has  followed  hira  all  his 
life, — why  not  follow  him  in  death  ?  The  last  jest  has  been  at  his  own 
expense ;  but  what  matters  it  now  ?  In  other  times  Bardolph  could 
resent  the  everlasting  merriment  at  the  expense  of  his  nose — he  mi<»hi 
wish  it  in  the  belly  of  the  jester  ;  but  that 's  past.  The  dying  kni<7ht 
compares  a  flea  u}>oiii  his  follower's  nose  to  a  black  soul  burning  in 
hcll-Hre  ;  and  no  remonstrance  is  now  made.  "  Let  him  joke  as  he 
likes,"  says  and  thinks  Bardolph  with  a  sigh,  "  the  fuel  is  gone  tliat 
maintained  that  fire.  He  never  will  supply  it  more;  nor  will  it,  in 
return,  supply  fuel  for  his  wit.  I  wish  that  it  couJtl."  And  Quickly, 
whom  he  had  for  nine  and  tiventy  years  robbed  and  cheated, — par» 
doii  me,  1  omst  retract  the  words, — from  whom  he  had,  for  the 
space  of  a  generation,  levied  tax  and  tribute  as  matter  of  right  and 
due, — she  hovers  anxiously  over  his  dying  bed,  and,  with  a  pathos 
and  a  piety  well  befitting  her  calling,  soothes  liis  departing  moments 
by  the  consolatory  assurance,  when  she  hears  him  uttering  the 
unaccustomed  appeal  to  God,  that  he  had  no  necessity  for  yet  trou> 
bling  himself  with  thoughts  to  which  he  had  been  unused  during  the 
whole  length  of  their  acquaintance.  Blame  her  not  for  leaving  unper> 
formed  the  duty  of  a  chaplain;  it  was  not  her  vocation.  She  con- 
soled him  as  she  could, — and  the  kindest  of  us  can  do  no  more. 

Of  himself,  the  centre  of  the  circle,  I  have,  perhaps,  delayed  too 
long  to  speak  ;  but  the  effect  wliich  he  impresses  upon  all  the  vision- 
nry  characters  around,  marks  Shakspeare's  idea  that  he  was  to  make 
a  simitur  impression  on  the  real  men  to  whom  he  was   transmitting 
him.     The  temptation  to  represent  the  gross  fat  man  upon  tlie  stage 
u  a  mere  butfmm,  and  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  spectators  to  the 
corpornl  uualities  and  the  practical  jests  of  wliich  he  is  the  object, 
could  hardly  be  resisted  by  the  players  ;  and  the   popular  notion  of 
the  Fidsilaff  of  the  sliigc  is,  that  he  is  no  hetter  than  an  upper-class 
Scapin.     A  nn)per  consideration,  not  merely  of  the  character  of  his 
mind  as  displayed  in  the  lavish  abundance  of  ever  ready  wit,  and  the 
Kound  ttood  sense  of  his  searching  observation,  but  of  the  position 
which  he  always  held  in  society,  should  have  freed  the  Palstaff  of 
the  cabinet  from  such  an  imputation.     It  has  not  generally  done  so. 
Nothing  can  he  more  false,  nor,  y^/fr  t//nti  vtrij  more  unphilosophical, 
than  Dr.  .IuhnHOtf»  critique  upon  his  character.     According  to  lifni, 
"|-al»tiilV  is  tt  character  Wded  with  faults,  and  v^ih  those  faults  which 
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naturally  produce  contempt.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a  coward 
and  a  boaster,  always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the 
poor  ;  to  terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless.  At  once 
obsequious  and  mahgnant,  he  satirizes  in  their  ahsenco  those  whom 
he  lives  by  tlattcring.  He  is  fumihar  with  the  prijiee  only  as  an 
agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  so  proud,  an  not  only  to  be 
supercilious  and  haughty  with  common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest 
of  importance  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the  man  thus  corrupt, 
thus  despicable,  makes  himself  necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises 
him,  by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual  gaiety;  by  an 
unfailing  power  of  exciting  laughter,  which  is  the  more  freely  in- 
dulged, as  his  wit  is  nut  of  the  s[>lendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  con- 
sists in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which  make  sport,  but  raise 
no  envy.  It  must  he  observed,  that  he  is  stained  with  no  enornmus 
or  sanguinary  crimes,  so  (hat  his  licentiousness  is  not  so  offensive  but 
that  it  may  be  borne  for  his  mirth. 

"  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representation  is,  that  no  man 
is  more  dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power 
to  please;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought  to  think  themselves 
safe  witli  Buch  a  companion,  when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Fal- 
staff." 

What  can  be  cheaper  than  the  venting  of  moral  apophthegms 
such  as  that  which  concludes  the  critique?  Shakspeare,  who  had 
no  notion  of  copybook  ethics,  well  knew  that  Falstaffs  arc  not  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  and  that  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
presentation is  no  more  than  that  great  powers  of  wit  will  fascinate, 
whether  they  be  joined  or  not  to  qualities  commanding  grave  esteem. 
In  the  commentary  I  have  just  quoted,  the  Doctor  was  thinking  of 
such  companions  as  Savage ;  but  the  intei-val  is  wide  and  deep. 

How  idle  is  the  question  as  to  the  cowardice  of  Talttaff.  Mau> 
rice  Morgann  wrote  an  essay  to  free  his  character  from  the  allega- 
tion ;  and  it  became  the  subject  of  keen  controversy.  Deeply  would 
the  knight  have  derided  the  discussion.  Hia  retreat  from  before 
Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  and  his  imitating  death  when  attacked 
by  Douglas,  are  the  points  mainly  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  make 
him  a  coward.  I  shall  not  minutely  go  over  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  silly  dispute  on  both  sides;  but  in  the  former  case  Shakspeare 
8a%'es  his  honour  by  making  htm  offer  at  least  some  resistance  tu 
two  bold  and  vigorous  men  when  abandoned  by  his  companions; 
and,  in  the  latter,  what  titting  antagonist  was  the  fat  and  blown  soldier 
of  three-score  for 

"Tliat  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  wcH-labouring  sword 
Had  three  limes  slain  the  appearance  of  the  king  ?" 

He  did  no  more  than  what  Douglas  himself  did  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  fight :  overmatched,  the  renowned  warrior 

"  'Can  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shtune 
Of  ihos4>  that  turned  their  backs  ;  and,  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took." 

Why  press  cowardice  on  Falstaff*  more  tlian  upon  Douglas  ?  In  an 
age  when  men,  of  all  ranks  engaged  in  personal  conflict,  we  6ud  him 
chosen  to  a  command  in  a  slftughterous  buttle ;   he  leads  his  men  to 
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posts  of  imminent  peril ;  it  is  his  sword  which  Henry  wishes  to  b«. 
TOW  when  about  to  engage  Percy,  and  he  refuses  to  lend  it  from  ib 
necessity  to  himself;  he  can  jest  cooUy  in  the  midst  of  danger;  be 
is  deemed  worthy  of  employing  the  arm  of  Douglas  at  the  time  ihM 
Hotspur  engages  the  prince;  Sir  John  Coleville  yields  himself  hit 
prisoner;  and,  except  in  the  jocular  conversations  among  his  own  cir- 
cle,  no  word  is  breathed  that  he  has  not  performed,  and  is  not  ready 
to  pcH'orm,  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  Even  the  attendant  of  the  chief 
justice,  with  the  assent  of  bis  hostile  lordship,  admits  that  he  hu 
done  good  service  at  Shrewsbury.  All  this,  and  much  more,  is  urged 
in  his  belxalfby  Maurice  Morgann ;  but  it  is  far  indeed  from  the  root 
of  the  matter. 

Of  his  being  a  thief  and  a  glutton  I  shall  say  a  few  words  anon :  but 
where  does  he  cheat  the  weak  or  prey  upon  the  poor, — w  here  terrifv 
the  timorous  or  insult  the  defenceless, — where  is  he  obsequious, 
where  malignant, — where  is  he  supercilious  and  haughty  with  com- 
mon men, — where  does  he  think  his  interest  of  importance  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster?  Of  this  last  charge  1  see  nothing  whatever  in 
the  play.  The  "  Duke  "  of  Lancaster*  ts  a  slip  of  the  Doctor's  pen- 
But  FdstafF  nowhere  extends  his  patronage  to  Prince  John  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  asks  from  the  prince  the  favour  of  his  good  report 
to  the  "king,  adding,  when  he  is  alone,  that  the  sober-blooded  boy 
did  not  love  him.  He  is  courteous  of  manner  ;  hut,  so  far  from  being 
obsequious,  he  assumes  the  command  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  jocu- 
larly satirical  of  speech;  but  he  who  has  attached  to  him  so  many 
jesting  companions  for  such  a  series  of  years,  never  could  have  been 
open  to  tl>e  reproach  of  malignity.  If  the  sayings  of  Johnson  himself 
about  Goldsmith  andGarrick,  for  example,  were  gathered,  must  he  not 
have  allowed  them  to  be  far  more  calculated  to  hurt  their  feelings 
than  anytliing  Falstaff  ever  said  of  Poins  or  Hal  ?  and  yet  would 
he  not  recoil  from  the  accusation  of  being  actuated  by  malignant 
feelings  towards  men  whom,  in  spite  of  wayward  conversations,  he 
honoured,  admired,  and  loved  ? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  who  and  what  Falstaff  was.      If  you 

Eut  him  back  to  the  actual  era  in  which  his  date  is  fixed,  and  judge 
ini  by  the  manners  of  that  time ;  a  knight  of  the  days  perhaps  of 
Edward  III. — at  oil  events  of  Henry  I\^ — was  a  man  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  knights  spawned  in  our  times.  A  knight  then  was 
not  far  from  the  rank  of  peer ;  and  with  peers,  merely  by  the  virtue  of 
his  knighthood,  he  habitually  associated  as  their  equal.  Even  if  we 
judge  of  him  by  the  repute  of  knights  in  ihe  days  when  his  character 
was  written, — and  in  dealing  with  Shakspeare  it  is  always  safe  to  coo- 
sider  him  as  giving  himself  small  trouble  to  depart  from  the  manners 
M'hieh  lie  saw  around  him, — the  knights  of  Elizabeth  were  men  of  the 
highest  class.  The  queen  conferred  the  honour  with  much  difficulty, 
and  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  disgraced.     Sir  John  Falstatf,  if  his 

•  lie  is  once  called  so  by  WesUnoreland,  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  Act  ir. 
Sc.  I. 

"  Health  and  fair  ifreeting  from  our  general, 
The  prince  Lord  Jolin  and  Duke  of  Lancaster ;" 
l>ut  it  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  we  must  not  place  rou(  h  relianre  on  the  ant)»cnti- 
dtv  or  the  verbal  accuracy  of  such  versea.     He  wus  Pr iiioe  John  of  l^ticaster, 
and  Afterwards  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  king  was  theoj  us  the  kmg  i^  now,  Duke 
of  l^ncJi5ter. 
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miTtb  and  wit  inclined  him  to  lead  a  reckless  lire,  held  no  less  rank 
in  the  society  of  the  day  than  the  Earl  of  Rochester  in  the  time  of 
Charleg  II-  Henry  IV,  disapproves  of  his  son's  mixing  with  the 
loose  revellers  of  the  town ;  hut  admits  FalstaiF  unreproved  to  his 
presence.  When  he  is  anxious  to  break  the  acquaintance,  he  makes 
no  objection  to  the  station  of  Sir  John,  but  sends  him  with  Prince  John 
of  Lancaster  against  the  archbishop  and  the  Earl  of  Northumher- 
land.  His  objection  is  not  that  the  knight,  by  his  rank,  is  no  fitting 
companion  for  a  son  of  his  own,  but  that  he  can  better  trust  him  with 
the  steadier  than  the  more  mercurial  of  the  brothers. 

We  find  by  incidental  notices  that  he  was  reared,  when  a  boy,  page 
to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
houses  that  ever  was  in  England,  and  the  personal  antagonist  of  him 
who  was  afterwards  Henry  IV ;  that  he  was  in  his  youth  on  familiar 
terms  with  John  of  Gaunt,  the  first  man  of  the  land  after  the  death  of 
his  father  and  brother ;  and  that,  through  all  his  life,  he  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  lofly  and  distinguished.  We  can,  therefore,  conjec- 
ture what  had  been  his  youth  and  his  manhood ;  we  see  what  he  ac- 
tually is  in  declining  age.  In  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  found  the 
true  solution  of  the  character ;  here  is  what  the  French  call  the  mot 
ffenifpne.  Conscious  of  powers  and  talents  far  surpassing  those  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  men,  he  finds  himself  outstripped  in  the  race.  He 
must  have  seen  many  a  man  whom  he  utterly  despised  rising  over 
his  head  to  honours  and  emoluments.  The  very  persons  upon  whom, 
it  would  appear  to  Doctor  Johnson,  he  was  intruding^  were  many  of 
them  his  early  companions, — many  more  his  juniors  at  court.  He 
might  have  attended  his  old  patron,  the  duke,  at  Coventry,  upon  St. 
Lambert's  day,  when  Kichard  H.  flung  down  the  warder  amidst  the 
greatest  inen  of  England.  If  he  jested  in  the  tilt-yard  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  could  he  feci  that  any  material  obstacle  prevented  hint  from 
mixing  with  those  who  composed  the  court  of  John  of  Gaunt's  son? 

In  fact,  he  is  a  dissipated  man  of  rank,  with  a  thousand  times  more 
wit  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  all  the  men  of  rank  in  the  world.  But 
he  has  ill  played  his  cards  in  life-  He  grumbles  not  at  the  advance- 
ment of  men  of  his  own  order;  but  the  bitter  drop  of  his  soul  over- 
flows wlien  he  remembers  how  he  and  that  cheeseparing  Shallow  began 
the  world,  and  retlects  that  the  starveling  justice  has  land  and  beeves, 
while  he,  the  wit  and  the  gentleman,  is  penniless,  and  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  by  the  casual  shifts  of  the  day.  He  looks  at  tlie  good- 
ly dwelling  and  the  riches  of  him  wliom  he  had  once  so  thoroughly 
contemned,  with  an  inward  pang  that  he  has  scarcely  a  roof  under 
which  he  can  lay  his  head.  The  tragic  Macbeth,  in  the  agony  of  his 
last  struggle,  acknowledges  with  a  deep  despair  that  the  things  that 
should  accompany  old  age, — as  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends. — he  must  not  look  to  have.  The  comic  Falstaft'says  nothing 
on  the  subject ;  but^by  the  choice  of  such  associates  as  Bardolph,  Pis- 
tol, and  the  rest  of  that  following,  he  tacitly  declares  that  he  too  lias 
lost  the  advantages  which  sljould  be  attendant  on  years.  No  curses 
loud  or  deep  have  accompanied  his  festive  career, — its  conclusion  is 
not  the  less  sad  on  that  account:  neglect,  forgotten  friendships,  ser- 
vices overlooked,  shared  pleasures  unremerabcrcd,  and  fair  occasions 
gone  for  ever  by,  haunt  him,  no  doubt,  as  sharply  as  the  consciousness 
of  deserving  universal  hatred  gulls  the  soul  of  Mucbclh. 
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And  we  may  pursue  tlie  analogy  farther  without  any  uodue  straia- 
ing.  All  other  hope  lost,  the  confitlcnt  tjrant  shuts  hlniseJi"  up  b 
what  he  deems  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  relies  for  very  safVtj 
upon  his  interpretation  of  the  dark  sayings  of  riddling  witches.  Di- 
vested of  the  picturesque  and  supernatural  horror  of  the  tragedy.  Mac- 
beth ii  here  represented  as  driven  to  his  last  resource^  and  dependent 
for  life  only  upon  chances,  the  dubiousness  of  which  he  can  hardly  con- 
ceal from  himself.  The  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap  i$  not  the  castle  of 
Dunsinane,  any  more  than  the  conversation  of  Dame  Quickly  and 
Doll  Tearsheet  is  that  of  the  Weird  Sisters  ;  but  in  the  comedy,  too, 
we  have  the  man, powerful  in  his  own  way,  driven  to  his  last  "frank," 
and  looking  to  the  chance  of  the  hour  for  the  living  of  the  hour.  Hope 
after  hope  has  broken  down,  as  prophecy  after  prophecy  has  been  dis- 
covered  to  be  juggling  and  fallacious.  He  has  trusted  that  Ais  Bimain 
Wood  would  not  come  to  Dunsinane,  and  yet  it  comes  ; — that  no  man 
not  of  woman  bom  is  to  cross  his  path,  and  lo  J  the  man  is  here. 
What  then  remains  for  wit  or  warrior  when  all  is  lost — when  the  last 

stake  is  gone — when  no  chance  of  another  can  be  tb-eamt  of when 

the  gleaming  visions  that  danced  before  their  eyes  are   found   to  be 

nothing  but  mist  and  mirage  ?  What  remains  for  them  but  to  die  ? 

And  so  they  do. 

Witl)  such  feelings,  what  can  FalstafF,  after  having  gone  through 
a  life  of  adventure,  care  about  tlie  repute  of  courage  or  cowar- 
dice ?  To  divert  the  prince,  he  engages  in  a  wild  enterprise, no- 
thing more  than  what  would  be  called  a  **]ark"  now.  When  deer- 
stealing  ranked  us  no  higher  offence  than  robbing  orchards, — not  in- 
deed so  high  as  the  taking  a  slice  ofi'  a  loaf  by  a  wandering  beggar 
which  some  weeks  ago  has  sent  the  vagrani  who  committed  the 
"crime"  to  seven  years'  transportation,— such  robberies  as  those  at 
Gadshill,  especially  as  all  parties  well  knew  that  the  money  taken 
there  was  surely  to  be  repaid,  as  we  find  it  is  in  the  end,*  were  of  a 
comparatively  venial  nature.  Old  father  ontic,  the  Law,  had  not  yet 
established  his  undoubted  supremacy  ;  and  taking  purses,  even  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  not  absolutely  Incompatible  with  genti- 
lity. The  breaking  up  of  the  great  households  and  families  by  the 
wars  of  tlie  Roses,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  confis. 

•  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

"  Fat.  Now  Hal,  lo  the  uews  at  court :  for  (he  robbery,  bd  ? 
How  is  thai  answered  ? 

i^  Htn.  My  sweet  beef,  I  must 

Still  be  good  angel  to  ihee. 
Th«  money  is  paid  back. 

Fal.  ■   I  do  not  like 

Tliat  paying  back  ;  it  is  a  double  labour. 

P.  Hvn.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  fdilier,  and  may  do  anytliing. 
Fill.  Rob  me  ilie  exchequer,  ihe  first  IJiing  thou  dosl ; 
And  do  'i  Willi  unwashed  hands  too. 

Btsnt.  Do,  my  lord." 

The  quiet  and  business-like  manner  in  wliiuh  Bardolpli  enforces  on  the  heir- 
ftpparent  las  master's  reasonable  proposition  ofrobbini;  the  exch(?quer,  13  wor- 
thy of  ihal  plain  and  siraightfurvvard  character.  I  buve  always  ronsidered  it  a 
jjrreuter  hardship  ihat  U.irdolpb  should  bo  hanged  "  for  pix  at  little  price"  hy  an 
uld  coropunion  at  fiadsluU,  than  ihiit  Falslaff  should  have  been  banished.  But 
ShHksi>care  waiilcd  to  gKt  rid  of  d>e  party ;  and  as,  in  fact,  a  soldier  was  bang- 
fd  m  the  army  of  Henry  \'.  for  such  a  theft,  the  opportunity  was  afforded.   The 
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cation  of  church  property  by  Henry  VIII,  atUleti  to  the  adven- 
turous spirit  generated  throughout  all  Europe  by  the  discovery  of 
America,  hud  thrown  upon  the  workl  ''  men  of  action,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  without  any  resources  but  what  hiy  in  their  right  hands. 
Younger  members  of  broken  houses,  or  aspirants  for  the  newly  lost 
honours  or  the  ease  of  the  cloister,  did  not  well  know  what  lo  do 
with  themselves.  They  were  too  itlle  to  dig ;  they  were  ashamed  to 
beg ; — and  why  not  apply  at  home  the  admirable  niaxiiu, 

"Thai  ihcy  should  lake  wlio  liav*e  lUe  power, 
And  t)iey  should  keep  who  can," 

which  was  acted  upon  with  so  much  success  beyond  the  sea.  The 
same  causes  which  broke  down  the  nobility,  and  crippled  the  re- 
sources of  the  church,  deprived  the  retuiners  of  the  great  baron,  and 
the  sharers  of  the  dole  of  the  nionaatcry,  of  their  accustomed  mode  of 
living;  and  robbery  in  these  classes  was  considered  the  most  venial  of 
offences.  To  the  system  of  poor  laws, — a  system  worthy  of  being  pro- 
jected "  in  great  Eliza's  golden  lime'*  by  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
that  day,  or,  with  one  exception,  of  any  other  day, — are  we  indebtetl 
for  that  general  respect  for  property  whicli  renders  the  profession  of 
a  thief  infamous,  and  consigns  him  to  tlic  hulks,  or  the  Ircad-mill, 
without  compaEsion.  But  I  must  not  wander  into  historical  disquisi- 
tions; though  no  subject  would,  in  its  proper  place,  be  more  interest- 
ing than  a  minute  speculation  upon  the  gradual  working  of  the  poor- 
law  system  on  English  society.  It  would  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable chapters  in  that  great  work  yet  to  be  written,  *'  The  His- 
tory of  the  Lotresl  Order  from  the  earliest  limes,'' — a  work  of  far 
more  importance,  of  deeper  philosophy,  and  more  picturesque  ro- 
mance, than  all  the  chronicles  of  what  are  called  the  great  events  of 
the  earth.  Elsewhere  let  me  talk  of  this.  I  must  now  get  back 
again  to  Falstafl*. 

His  Gadshill  adventure  was  a  jest, — a  jest-,  perhaps,  repeated  after 
too  many  precedents ;  but  still,  according  to  the  fashion  and  the  hu- 
mour of  the  time,  nothing  more  tlian  a  jest,  iiis  own  view  of  such 
transactions  is  recorded  ;  lie  considers  Shallow  as  a  fund  of  jesting  to 
amuse  the  prince,  remarking  that  it  is  easy  to  anmse  **  with  a  sail 
brow"  (with  a  solemnity  of  appearance)  "a  fellow  that  never  had 
the  ache  in  his  shoulders."  What  was  to  be  accimiphshed  hy  turning 
the  foolish  justice  into  ridicule,  was  also  to  be  done  by  inducing  the 
true  prince  to  become  for  a  moment  a  false  thief.  The  serious  face 
of  robbery  was  assumed  •*  to  keep  Prince  Harry  in  perpetual  laugh- 
ter." That,  in  FalstaflT's  circumstances,  the  money  obtained  by  the 
night's  exploit  would  be  highly  acceptable,  cannot  be  doubted ;  hut 
the  real  object  was  to  amuse  the  prince.  He  had  no  idea  of  making 
an  exhibition  of  bravery  on  such  an  occasion  ;  Poins  well  knew  his 
man  when  he  said  beforehand,  •'  As  for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer 
than  he  see  reason,  I'll  foriiwear  arms:"   hb  end  was  as  much  ob- 

king  is  not  concerned  in  ihe  order  for  his  execution  however,  which  is  left  with 
the  Duke  of  Exeter. 

I  have  omitted  a  word  or  two  from  the  ordinary  edilions  in  \\\r  above  quota- 
tion, which  are  usehss  lo  ihe  sense  and  spoil  ihe  metre.  A  carefu!  cotisidefHtion 
v(  FaNturt  's  sfifi  I  hc9  will  show  thai,  though  they  are  sometimes  (triiitcd  as 
pnisf,  they  are  in  ulninsl  all  cases  metrical.  Indeed,  I  do  DOl  think  llial  there  is 
much  prose  in  any  of  Shukypcare's  pJay«. 
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hy  the  pdnoe^s  jolties  mm  his  oovMdice.  It  wm  do  man 
rkc  iBTcnted  wtau  tended  to  l«igliter>  or  whether  it  ins  ». 
■poa  lum.    TW  olgect  «u  woo  ao  the  laughter  was  io  ibi 

KcadBl-flrecn,  ud  his  other  te^  glass  oad  mountainous*  are  told  witfc 
"'  ""^  <»*»  slnostteMpled  to  believe  him  when  be 

who  iffcie  his  aaanlnits»  and  ran  for  their  crtater 
At  all  tmats.  it  it  erident  that  he  cares  nothinroD 
He  oftn  a  jocokr  defeoce ;  but  immediatelr  wset 
••  —till  «r «Mre  importaDcc  than  die  quesdoo  of  his  standi^ or 


my 


Brt.lidsI*agbdy«ilaf«llitmoBe]r.     Hostess  I 
«D  the  dona;  «udi  to^^gjkt,  pray  to-mortmr. 
■K,lsdB.hays,heart»-o*-soldI    AH  the  utles  of 

Gaod  MIofwship  eoae  to  yoD  r* 


The  Bwocy  is  had;  the  means  of  et^oying  it  are  at  hand. 
Vf^*^^,  »»qy»<  how  it  has  been  brought  here,  or  per- 
mk  BMiariMCil  nistiisiuns  on  my  vakNir  or  cowardice  to  delav  for  a 
BMaacBt  the  Jovial  appcaraaoe  of  the  bottle  ? 

IseeaolBHcaarhisbaiigaglutioQ.  His  roundness  of  paunch  U 
wm  Foof  of  fnMadif  a^  propensities;  in  tact,  the  great«t  eaters 
aire  fenmlly  ifaia  aad  spare.  W  hea  Henry  h  running  over  the  bead- 
raB  oThis  Tioes,  we  n>eet  no  diarge  of  gluttony  urged  against  him. 

••  There  U  a  deril 
HasaisdieerdMlikaMaofaikt  old  man ; 
A  Ida  «f  BIO  a  ihj  oonpapioo. 
Wbjr  do«  thoa  c^nvetse  with  that  tnink  of  humours. 
That  boltiag-lnHch  of  beastliness,  thai  swoln  parcel  oV 
Drofisiea,  that  boge  bomhaixi  of  SMk,  that  stufied 
Cloakbag  of  guls»  that  roasted  MaaDiogtree  ox 
With  the  puddicg  io  bis  belljr,  that  rerereod  Yioe, 
Thit  gT*y  iniquity,  thai  father  ruffian. 
That  vanity  in  years  ?     Wherein  is  he  good 
But  to  taste  sack,  and  drink  it !     Whereto  neat 
And  de-anly,  hot  to  carre  a  capon,  and  eat  it  f^^ 

Xla  mdk  and  lUgar  Falstaff  admits  readily;  of  addiction  to  the  gross- 
^Hfaasures  of  the  table  neither  he  nor  his  accuser  says  a  n  ord.     Ca- 
HKb  Ug^i  eating ;  and  his  neatness  in  carding  gives  an  impression 
roTddicacy  in  the  observances  of  the  board.      He  appears   to  have 
been  fond  of  capon ;  for  it  figures  in  the  tavern-bill  found  in    his 
pockets  as  tlie  only  eatable  beside  Uie  stimulant  anchovy  for  supper, 
and  tlie  halfpenny-wortli  of  bread.     Nor  does  his  conversation    ever 
turn  upon  gastronomical  topics.     The  bottle  supplies  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  jests  ;  tlie  dish  scarcely  contributes  one. 
I      Wc  must  observe  llmt  Falstaff  is  never  represented  as  drunk,  or 
even  affected  by  wine.     Tlie  copious  potations  of  sack  do  not  cloud 
I  his  intellect,  or  etnbarrass  his  tongue.  He  is  always  self-possessed,  and 
[ready  to  pour  forth  his  flootls  of  acute  wit.     Iti  this  he  forms  a  con- 
[  trasl  to  Sir  Toby  Belch.     The  discrimination  between  these  tw  o  cha- 

*  These  pssss9es  also  are  printed  as  pro^e ;  I  have  not  altered  a  single 
ler»  Mid  die  reader  will  see  not  only  thai  they  are  dramatical  blank-verse, 
t  diamatical  blank-verse  of  a  very  excellent  kind.  After  all  the  editions  of 
are,  another  is  sadly  wantetl.  The  text  ihronghout  rtquires  a  search- 
;  cnliial  revision. 
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racters  is  very  masterly.     Both  are  knighls,  both  convivial,  both  fond 

of  loose  or  jocular  society,  both  somewhat  in  advance  oFtheir  youth 

there  are  many  outward  points  of  similitude,  and  yet  ihey  are  as  dis- 
tinct as  Prospero  and  Polonius.  The  Illyrian  knight  is  of  a  luwer  class 
of  mind.  His  jests  are  mischievous;  FalstafF  never  commits  a  practi- 
cal joke*  Sir  Toby  delights  in  brawling  and  tumult;  Sir  John  pre- 
fers the  ease  of  his  own  inn.  Sir  Toby  sings  songs,  joins  in  catches, 
and  rt^oices  in  making  a  noise ;  Sir  John  knows  too  well  his  powerg 
of  wit  and  conversation  to  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  display,  and 
he  hates  disturbance.  Sir  Toby  is  easily  affected  by  liquor  and  roy- 
stering  ;  Sir  John  rises  from  the  board  as  cool  as  when  he  sate  down. 
The  knight  of  Illyria  had  notliing  lo  cloud  his  raind;  he  never  as- 
pired to  higher  things  than  he  has  attained  ;  he  lives  a  jolly  life  in  the 
household  of  his  niece,  feasting,  drinking,  singing,  rioting,  playing 
tricks  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other ;  his  wishes  are  gratified, 
his  hopes  unbligbted.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  I'alstart"  was 
the  contrary  of  all  this.  And  we  must  rcuiark  that  the  tumultuoiM 
Toby  has  some  dash  of  romance  in  him,  of  which  no  trace  can  be 
found  in  the  English  knight.  The  wit  and  grace,  tlie  good-humour  and 
good  looks  of  Maria,  conquer  Toby's  heart,  and  he  is  in  love  with  her 
— love  expressed  in  rough  fashion,  but  love  sincere.  Could  we  see  him 
some  dozen  years  after  his  marriage,  we  should  find  him  sobered 
down  into  a  respectable,  hospitable,  and  domestic  country  gentleman, 
surrounded  by  a  happy  family  of  curly-headed  lUyrians,  and  much 
fonder  of  his  wife  than  of  his  bottle.  We  can  never  so  consider  of  Fal- 
stafF; he  must  always  be  a  dweller  in  clubs  and  taverns,  a  perpetual 
diner-out  at  gentlemen's  parties,  or  a  frequenter  of  haunts  where  he 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  ladies  of  condition  or  charac- 
ter. In  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"— I  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  the  Falstaff  of  that  play  is  a  different  conception  from  the  Fal- 
staff  of  Henry  IV,  and  an  inferior  one, — ^his  love  is  of  a  very  practical 
and  unromantic  nature.  The  ladies  whom  he  addresses  are  beyond  a 
certain  age;  and  his  passion  is  inspired  by  his  hopes  of  making  them 
his  East  and  West  Indies, — by  tJieir  tables  and  their  purses.  No; 
Falstaff  never  could  have  married, — he  wus  better  •♦  accommodated 
than  with  a  wife."  He  might  have  paid  his  court  to  old  Mistress  Ur- 
sula, and  swam  to  marry  her  weekly  from  the  time  when  he  perceiv- 
ed the  first  white  hair  on  his  chin ;  but  the  oath  was  never  kept,  and 
we  see  what  was  the  motive  of  his  love,  when  we  find  him  sending 
her  a  letter  by  his  page  after  he  has  been  refused  credit  by  Master 
Dombledon,  unless  he  can  offer  something  better  limn  the  rather  un- 
marketable security  of  himself  and  Hardolph. 

We  must  also  observe  tliar  he  never  laughs.  Others  laugh  with 
him,  or  at  him  ;  but  no  laughter  from  him  who  occasions  or  per- 
mits it.  He  jests  with  a  sad  brow.  The  wit  which  he  profusely 
scatters  about  is  from  the  head,  not  the  heart.  Its  satire  is  slight, 
and  never  mahgnant  or  affronting  ;  but  still  it  is  satirical,  and  seldom 
joyous.  It  is  anything  but /m/i.  Original  genius  and  long  practice 
have  rendered  it  easy  and  familiar  to  him,  and  he  uses  it  as  a  matter  of 
business^  He  has  too  much  philosophy  to  show  that  he  feels  himself 
misplaced ;  we  discover  his  feelings  by  slight  indications,  which  are, 
however,  quite  sufficient.  1  fear  tlnit  this  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter could  never  be  rendered  popular  on  the  stage ;  but  1  have  heard 
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in  private  the  part  of  Falstaff  read  with  a  perfectly  grave,  solemn, 
slow,  deep,  and  gonorous  voice,  touched  occasionally  somewhat  wii* 
the  broken  tone  of  age,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  admirable  effed 
But  I  can  imagine  him   painted  according  to  my  idea.     He  is  alwal 
caricatured.     Not   to  refer  to  ordinary  drawings,  I  remember        _ 
executed  by  the  reverend  and  very  clever  author   of  the  "  Mise- 
ries of  Human  Life,"  (an  engraving  of  which,  if  1  do  not  mistakej_ 
used  to  hang  in  Ambrose's  parlour  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  actual  rooi 
which  was  the  primary  seat  of  the  '*  Noctes  AiTd)rosiana?,")  and  it 
painter  had  exerted  all  his  art  in  making  the  face  seamed  with  the 
deep-drawn   wrinkles  and   lines  of  a  hard  drinker  and  a  con        ' 
laugher.    Now,  had  jolly  Bacchus 

"  Set  the  trace  in  his  face  lliat  a  toper  will  tell," 
should  we  not  have  it  carefully  noted  by  those  who  everlastingly 
joked  upon  his  appearance?  should  we  not  have  found  his  Malm- 
sey nose,  his  whelks  and  bubukles,  his  exhalations  and  meteors, 
as  duly  described  as  those  of  Bardolph  ?  A  laughing  countenance  he 
certainly  had  not.  Jests  such  as  his  are  not,  like  Ralph's,  "  lost,  un- 
less you  print  the  face."  The  leering  wink  in  the  eye  introduced  into 
this  portraiture  is  also  wrongs  if  intended  to  represent  the  habitual 
look  of  the  man.  The  chief  justice  assures  us  that  his  eyes  were 
moist  like  those  of  other  men  of  his  titne  of  life  ;  and,  without  his  lord- 
ship's assurance,  we  may  be  certain  that  Falstaff  seldom  played  tricks 
with  them.  He  rises  before  me  as  an  elderly  and  very  corpulent 
gentleman,  dressed  like  other  military  men  of  the  time,  [of  Elizabeth, 
observe,  not  Henry,]  yellow-cheeked,  white-bt-arded,  double- chinnet^ 
with  a  good-humoured  but  grave  expression  of  countenance,  scifl 
suality  in  the  lower  features  of  hia  face,  high  intellect  in  the  upper.  " 

Such  is  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  Falstatf,  and  perliaps  some  may 
think  I  am  right.  It  required  no  ordinary  genius  to  carry  such  a 
character  through  so  great  a  variety  of  incidents  with  so  perfect 
a  consistency-  It  is  not  a  difficult  tiling  to  depict  a  man  corroded 
by  care  within,  yet  appearing  gay  and  at  ease  without,  if  you  every 
moment  pull  the  machinery  to  pieces,  as  children!  do  their  toys,  tcl 
show  what  is  inside.  But  the  true  art  is  to  let  the  attendant  clf^ 
cumstances  bespeak  the  character,  without  being  obliged  to  label 
him:  *' Hrre  i/ou  may  see  the  tyrant ;"  or,  "Here  itt  tJte  man  heavi/ i 
hearty  light  of  manner."  Your  ever-melanchoJy  and  ostentatiousl] 
broken-hearted  heroes  are  felt  to  be  bores,  endurable  only  on  accoud 
of  the  occasional  beauty  of  the  poetry  in  which  they  figure, 
grow  tired  of"  the  gloom  the  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  wore,"  &c.  ani 
sympathise  as  little  with  perpcmal  lamentations  over  mental  suffer- 
ings endured,  or  said  to  be  endured,  by  active  youth  and  manhood, 
as  we  should  be  with  its  ceaseless  complaints  of  tlie  physical  pain 
of  corns  or  toothache.  The  death-bed  of  Falstalf,  told  iti  i\\q  juiioh  of 
Dame  Quickly  to  her  debauched  aud  profligate  auditory,  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  pathetic  to  those  who  have  looked  upon  the  world 
with  reflective  eye,  than  all  the  morbid  niournings  of  Childe  Harold 
and  his  poetical  [irogeny. 

At  the  table  of  Shallow,  laid  in  his  arbour,  Falstaff  is  compelled 
by  the  eager  hospitality  of  his  host  to  sit,  much  against  his  will. 
The  wit  of  the  court  endures  the  tipsy  garrulity  of  the  prattling 
Justice,  the  drunken  harmonies  of  Silence,  whose  tongue  is  loosed 
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by  the  sack  to  chaunt  but-enda  of  old-fashioned  ballads,  tJie  biw- 
lling  awkwardness  of  Davy,  and  the  long-known  ale-house  style  of 
conversation  of  Bardolph,  without  uttering  u  word  except  some  few 
jihrasett  of  common-place  courtesy.  He  feels  that  he  ia  in  mind 
and  thought  far  above  his  company.  Was  that  the  only  company  in 
which  the  same  accident  had  befallen  him?  Certainly  not;  it  had 
befallen  him  in  many  a  mansion  more  honoured  than  that  of  Shal- 
low, and  amid  society  loftier  in  name  and  prouder  in  place.  Mis 
talent,  and  the  use  to  which  he  had  turned  it*  had  as  completely 
disjoined  him  in  heart  from  those  among  whom  he  mixed,  or  might 
have  mixed,  as  it  did  from  the  pippin-aiid-caraway -eating  party  in 
Gloucestershire-  The  members  of  his  court  are  about  hinj,  but 
not  of  him  ;  they  are  all  intended  for  use.  From  Shallow  he  bor- 
rows a  thousand  pounds ;  and,  a»  the  justice  cannot  appreciate  big  wit, 
he  wastes  it  not  upon  him,  but  uses  other  methods  of  ingratiating 
himself.  Henry  delights  in  his  conversation  and  manner,  and  lliere^ 
fore  all  his  fascinations  are  exerted  to  win  the  favour  of  one  from 
whom  so  many  advantages  might  be  expected.  He  lives  in  the  world 
alone  and  apart,  so  far  iks  true  community  of  thought  with  others  is 
concerned ;  and  his  main  business  in  life  is  to  get  through  the  day. 
Thai — the  day — is  his  real  enemy  ;  he  rises  to  fight  it  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  gels  through  its  various  dangers  as  well  as  he  can ;  some 
difficulties  he  meets,  some  he  avoids;  he  shuns  those  who  ask  him  for 
money,  seeks  those  from  whom  he  may  obtain  it ;  lounges  here,  bus- 
tles there ;  talks,  drinks,  jokes,  schemes ;  and  at  la^t  his  foe  is 
slain,  when  light  and  its  troubles  depart.  "  The  day  is  gone — the 
night's  our  own."  Courageously  has  he  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tormentors  which  he  has  yearly  to  en- 
dure; and  to-morrow — why — as  was  to-day,  so  to-morrow  shall  be. 
At  all  events  I  shall  not  leave  the  sweet  of  the  night  unpicked,  to 
think  anything  more  about  it.  Bring  me  a  cup  of  sack  !  Let  us  be 
merry !  Does  he  ever  think  of  what  were  his  hopes  and  prospects 
at  the  time,  wlien  was 

"Jack  Falstnff,  now  Sir  John,  a  boy. 
And  page  to  Thomaa  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfotk  ?" 

Perhaps  ! hut  he  chases  away  the  intrusive  reflection  by  another 

cup  of  sack  and  a  fresh  sally  of  hutnmir. 

Dryden  maintained  that  Shakspeare  killed  Mcrcutio,  because,  if 
he  had  not,  Mercutio  would  have  killed  him.  In  spite  of  the  autho- 
rity of 

"  All  those  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in,'* 

Glorious  John  is  here  mistaken.  Mercutio  is  killed  precisely  in  the  part 
of  the  drama  where  his  death  is  requisite.  Not  an  incident,  scarcely 
a  sentence,  in  this  most  skilfully  managed  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
can  be  omitted  or  misplaced.  But  I  do  think  that  Shakspeare  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  the  reputation  of  FalstafTby  producing  him  again 
in  connexion  with  his  old  companion^  Hal,  on  the  stage.  The  dancer 
in  the  epilogue  of  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  promises  the  audi- 
ence, that  "  if  you  be  not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble 
author  will  continue  the  story,   with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you 
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Twis  thoujrhl  that  all  who  dioed  on  hare. 
For  seven  days  afier,  grew  most  feir  : 
Fanny,  it  seems,  this  tale  believed. 
When  I  from  her  a  hare  received : 
But  »f  the  Ule  be  true,  odsfish  ! 
Fanny  has  never  tried  the  dish. 
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Til K  world  is  about  equally  tlivtdod  into  two  parts;  viz.  the  first 
and  most  utd'urtimatL'  part,  who  have  made  trips  by  steam;  and  the 
otlier,  whoKC  ill-luck  is  to  come,  and  who  have  not  yet  been  subject  to 
the  ''  vapours."  Roth  of  these  divisions  of  society  will  be  equally  in- 
terested in  my  narrative;  one  will  see  a  faithful  delineation  of  what 
they  have  already  suffered,  and  the  other  will  be  enabled  clearly  to 
apprehend  what,  when  their  time  comes,  they  will  have  to  undergo. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  deter  anybody  from  such  uiidertakinj^s,  inasmuch 
as  there  will  be  a  degree  of  navat  heroism  in  anybody  who  ventures 
his  person  after  he  has  become  fully  aware  of  his  necessary  calami- 
ties. I  need  not  say  that  this  wilt  give  him  a  high  station  in  society, 
and  that,  if  he  announces  in  a  tolerably  loud  voice  at  a  dinner-table 
that  he  has  made  a  long  trip  by  steam,  more  than  one  eye-glass  will 
be  devoted  to  a  survey  of  him.  This  is  no  mean  advantage,  and  not 
to  be  lightly  lost. 

Before  I  state  what  happened  to  me  in  particular,  1  just  wish  to  say 
half-a-dozen  words  about  the  sea  in  general.  The  sea  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  great  natural  historian  as 

*'  The  sea !  the  8*a ! 
The  briRht  and  open  lea  !" 

Now,  I  differ  from  this  description  altogether.  The  sea  is  undoubted- 
ly '" ihe  sea," — there's  no  denying  that ;  but  that  it  at  all  comes  up 
to  the  jaunty  d^bonnaire  character  indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  de- 
scription, I  absolutely  traverse.  In  tny  mind  it  is  a  boisterous^  "dis- 
solute companion,"  whose  bad  example  corrupts  the  most  respecuible 
characters.  Only  see  how  our  gentlemanlike,  quiet  old  friend,  Fatfier 
Thames,  forgets  himself  when  he  falls  into  bad  company.  Gentle- 
men from  Shad  Thames  and  the  Barbican,  who  have  been  to  Margate, 
know  very  well  what  his  conduct  is.  Instead  of  moving  quietly  along, 
as  he  has  done  all  the  way  from  Lechladc  in  (ftoucestershire,  no 
sooner  does  he  get  within  hearing  of  the  noise  his  bad  aci|uaintancc 
is  making,  than  it  seems  as  if  OUl  Nick  possessed  him.  He  begins 
splashing,  and  dashing,  and  foaming  about,  just  as  if  he  had  nt-ver 
seen  a  weeping  willow  or  the  Monument  in  his  life;  and  exchanges 
his  white-bait  for  porpoises,  and  his  stately  swans  for  cantankerous 
sea'gulls,  whose  pleasure  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  lo  the  tu- 
mult. And,  not  contented  with  his  own  misconduct,  he  involves  all 
the  gentle  company  he  has  brought  with  him  in  the  common  disorder: 
there  is  the  Loddon  tossing  about  as  if  it  had  been  a  cataract  all  its 
life;  the  Mole  seems  to  forget  all  about  Mickleham  Valley,  and  how 
qttietly  it  has  been  accustomed  to  behave  there  ;  and  the  Kennet  and 
Avon,  which  have  come  all  tlie  way  from  the  Wiltshire  Downs, 
where  they  were  born  in  stillness  among  the  Druids,  take  just  as 
much  upon  them,  and  are  as  noisy,  as  if  they  had  derived  their  parent- 
age from  a  well-fre«iiit'ntt'd  inerropnlitan  pump.  No  more  need  he 
said  to  prove  the  audacious  character  of  this  *  agitator,"  whose  in- 
flammatory conduct  makes  everybody  that  comes  in  contact  with 
him,  as  bad  as  himself.  I  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  it,  but 
I  want  to  put  down  the  sea,  which,  owing  to  gross  misstatements  and 
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to  dnnr  tbcir  dmcy  liltle  curtains  bacWiad 
^  to  ttfdvid  themwlves.  I  fiiand  we  covuisled  of  fouiteai 
ad  bofiies^ — ten  Germane,  and  four  of  the  same  free  and  en- 
lightened  nation  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  component  part 
We  chatted  till  about  seven;  and  then  one  got  up,  and  another  got 
vfi  Mid,  laatt^,  I  my»elf  got  up  and  dressed;  not,  however,  without  a 
ittHnm  tliat  I  had  better  have  left  well  alone.  When  I  got  up  oa 
dedc/I  Mked  a  sailor,  ^  How  's  the  wind  ?" — "■  Dead  a^in  yer,"  was 
the  satitfactory  reply.     I  wasn't  surprised. 

While  I  dressed,  I  paid  due  attention  to  a  request  poated  up  oter 
the  washing-stands,  **  That  gentlemen  should  refrain  finofn  throwing 
tbetr  shatiog-paper  into  their  basins,  as  it  stopped  up  the  pipes,  and 
Siscrsaae^  the  •toell  of  the  cabins."  lliis  of  itself  seemed  a  tacit  ac- 
knowlcdgement  of  the  existence  of  a  very  agreeable  concomitant  to 
our  comforts, — as  you  can  hardly  ifureoM  a  thing  which  did  not  pre- 
Tiomly  exist ;  indeed  there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  without  any 
oodoe. 

When  we  had  all  got  up  stairs  by  different  instalmenta,  afier  pacing 
the  decks  a  little,  we  received  a  summons  to  breakfast.  I  endeavour- 
ed to  6ham  an  appetite,  but  it  was  no  go;  so  1  ate  sparingly,  being 
roost  distrustful  of  the  future. 

••  Waiter  1"  cried  one  of  the  English, — a  short,  Btout  gentleman,  in 
a  dressing-gown, — "bring  up  the  parcel  in  front  of  my  berth.** 
"  Sart'nly,  sir  I"  replied  the  smart  handman. 

Up  came  the  parcel :  and,  as  I  had  heard  the  demand,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  see  what  came  of  it  The  parcel  turned  out  to  be  a  nice 
brown-brcatl  loaf,  off  which  the  owner  cut  a  small  slice,  and  carefully 
put  it  on  u  plate  by  his  side.  His  neighbour  on  the  other  side  then 
began  talking  to  him,  which  diverteil  his  attention  from  the  loaH 
His  other  neighbour,  who  had  not  seen  where  it  came  from,  wanting 
some  bread,  and  firiiling  it  at  his  elbow,  helped  himself;  and  a  man, 
a  little  lower  down,  &aid, 

"  May  I  trouble  you  for  the  bread  ?" 

*'  Wiih  p!eanure,  sir;"  and  another  slice  went  and  so  on,  till  tlte 
Inst  reninunt  tame  round  to  the  man  who  sat  opposite  the  rightful 
owner^  who  wa«  talking  away  still,  wiih  his  friend,  as  if  they  had  been 
settling  th(!  tithe  question.  He  look  the  bit  left,  and  began  devour- 
in|^  it  ;  ttiid  n  pauMc  having  taken  place  in  the  conversation  opposite, 
ht*  «Hitl  (o  till-  lmif-[)roprietor, 

"  For  mytvU,  I  like  brown  bread  just  as  well  as  white;  what  do  you 
say  ?" 

'•Wh^,  /  prt'fer  it,  and,  not  knowing  that  we  should  get  it  on 
htmril,  I  ttmk  ihr  pretuution  ofbrijiging  a  bafwith  me,  big  enough  to 

iHkl  mt!  nil  t\w " 

Ab  ht'  hjioke,  he  lurnttl  to  illuatraie  his  remark  by  showing  the 
sis()  nl  his  Idutj  when,  lo  htit  dii^may,  he  fotind  nntliing  but  the  empty 
ttlutr-  I  nciviM  blmll  Itirget  his  inve.  He  first  of  all  turned  to  the 
fiuu  who  had  ititdrt^KKtsd  him,  and  into  whose  capacious  mouth  the  laat 
uiiii»rl  v»  uu  vanishing  : 

aid  it,  sir  !  thflt  '»  my  bread  you're  eating  I" 
;..v..  .vi  his  ne«l  ni'ighhour  on  hix  right : 
**  Was  it  >ou  vvhu  look  my  hiuf,  sir?" 
"  Yv)u»  Uut",  nit  ?     Who  are  you?" 
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"  Yes,  sir  !  I  repeat,  my  louf;  my  brown  baf." 
*'I  certainly  took  u  loaf,  sir,  and  a  brown  loaf,  wliicli  stood  next  to 
me  ;  but  whether  it  was  yours  or  not  1  can't  say  ;  and  1  believe  every- 
body else  took  it  too  T 

"  Why,  then  it 's  gone  !"     It  was. 

Breakfast  being  over,  we  had  but  iittle  to  do,  and  nothing  to  divert 
our  thoughts  from  our  mournful  position*  I  went  fidgeting  about, 
asking  how  the  weather  was.  The  answers  were  delfghlfut.  The 
wind  was  so  violent  and  adverse  tliat  the  captain  thought  it  useless 
to  go  out  to  sea,  and  therefore  intended  to  '*  bring  up" — ominouj 
term  !— in  Owesly  Bay,  near  Harwich.  The  rain  drove  me  into  the 
"  splendid  saloon,'' which  I  Mould  have  bartered  for  a  cellar  Jn  Fetter- 
lane  ;  and,  after  half  an  hour's  doubt  and  wonder  whether  1  was  going 
round  the  world,  or  the  world  round  me,  1  felt  it  not  only  prudent, 
but  necessary,  to  seek  greater  privacy  ;  and,  after  much  sorrow  and 
tempest  of  spirit,  I  got  into  my  comfortable  bed. 

The  captain  was  as  good,  or  rather  as  bad,  as  his  word.  He 
"brought  up"  in  Ovvesly  Bay,  and  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  the 
force  of  example  was  astonishing.  How  long  we  waited  about  in  that 
sad  buy,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  as  I  had  become  insensible  to  the  nice 
distinction  between  tossing  up  and  down,  and  pitching  and  rolling  at 
anchor,  or  going  on.  It  was  enough,  and  too  much  tor  nie,  that  we 
did  toss  up  and  down,  and  pitch  and  roll. 

So  ended  W^ednesday  the  14th.  We  were  intended  to  arrive  at 
Hamburg  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday  morning ;  but  the  adverse  wind, 
and  bringing  up,  seemed  to  throw  a  doubt  over  this. 

Still  it  was  not  impossible,  if  the  wind  abated.  Thursday  morning 
was  ushered  in  by  numerous  inquiries  as  to  where  we  were.  We 
were  more  than  gratified  by  being  told  •*  Much  where  we  were  last 
night."  This  was  told  to  me,  who  felt  that  I  had  signed  a  lease  for 
ray  life,  extending  only  to  Friday,  at  two  a.  m.,  as  the  longest  possible 
time  1  could  hold  out;  and  that  after  that  time  the  lease  would  be  up, 
and  I  should  be  ejected  from  my  mortal  tenement. 

The  Germans  who  were  on  board  ate  and  drank  heartily,  and  want- 
ed me  to  gel  up  and  shave.  I  thought  tliat  the  chance  of  being 
drowned  was  enough,  without  the  certainty  of  cutting  my  throat  from 
ear  to  ear»  which  I  should  inevitably  have  done  if  I  had  attempted  to 
use  a  razor  in  the  state  of  the  vessel's  movements.  They  endeavour- 
ed to  get  me  up,  by  touching  my  national  pride. 
"  What !  an  Englishman  afraid  ?"  said  they. 
•*  No,"  answered  I ;  ♦'  but  very  sick." 

Thursday  heard  many  groans,  and,  if  it  had  eyes,  might  have  seen 
many  strange  sights. 

Friday  morning,  two  a.  m. — the  promised  period  of  our  arrival  at  the 
haven  of  our  hopes — found  us  still  wide  at  sea  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Fri- 
day evening  that  we  heard  the  news  that  we  were  off  the  mouth  o'[ 
the  Texel,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Elbe,  which  was  our  des- 
tination. We  were  then  in  that  sort  of  reckless  state  that  we  re- 
garded distance  as  nothing, —  one  hundred  miles  seemed  to  me,  njuch 
the  same  as  one  thousand  ;  and  I  opened  and  shut  my  mouth  in  the 
agonies  of  despair^,  and  something  worse. 

All  this  time  1  had  continued  in  bed,  eating  wha  they  brought  me, 
not  from  any  relish  or  appetite^  but  on  the  principle  that  if  you  are  in 
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a  den  with  a  roaring  lion.  »ml  have  a  leg  of  mutton  to  give  him,  it>  i» 
prudent  to  do  so ;  and  there  was  in  my  den  with  me  «in  intole- 
rant  and  savage  spirit,  which  treated  me  exceedingly  ill  when  I  gave 
it  nothing  to  wreak  its  fury  upon,  and  showed  but  littJe  gratitude 
when  I  did,  either  declining  tlie  proffered  gills,  or  onlj?  receiving 
them  to  render  me  more  dejected  by  a  speedy  and  contemptuous 
return. 

Saturday  morning  early,  we  lieard,  with  as  much  joy,  and  wiili  as 
much  interest  as  we  could  feel  in  anyiliing,  that  we  should  soon  be  tn 
the  E]be»and  in  tolerably  smooth  wiiter.  What  ideas  these  eailora  ha»e 
of  smooth  water  t     I  wonder  if  they  ever  look  in  a  washing-basin? 

As  1  lay  waiting  for  the  amootli  water,  I  could  not  help  unatliema- 
tising  those  deceitful  vagabonds^tlie  poets,  who  write  \ery  pretty  and 
pleasing  lines  abovit  a  tender  affair  they  call  a  zephyr,  and  describe  it 
as  "  softly  sighing  on  a  summer's  eve-,"  "Hghlly  dancing  on  the  moon- 
ht  lake,"  **  mildly  breaking  o'er  the  bending  corn,"  and  a  variety  of 
agreeable  and  amiable  habits.  But  these  worthy  gentlemen,  who 
write  in  a  comJbrtahle  arm-chair,  little  know  the  cliange  which  takes 
place  in  their  sighing  friend  uhen  a  dozen  or  two  of  them  club  toge* 
ther  to  make  a  gale  of  wind  for  an  afternoon's  amusement.  1  wish  I 
had  had  a  score  of  these  same  poets  on  board,— the  world  would  never 
have  heard  anything  from  them  again  about  *' bending  corn  !"  A 
zephyr  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  a  gale  of  wind  as  a  VaUXn 
hatl  slice  of  ham  does  to  the  "  whole  hog."  However,  all  evils  have 
an  end,  and  ours  began  to  conclude  a  little  ;  for  certainly  I  seemed  to 
gft  a  lilile  belter,  and  was  well  enough  when  we  passed  Heligoland  — 
which  is  an  ishmd  in  tliu  possession  of  his  most  gracious  majesty^ 
whom  Heaven  long  preserve  I  — to  sing  lustily,  and  like  a  true  13riton 
as  I  am, 

**Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  gloriou.i, 
Long  lo  reign  over  us, 
Gwl  save  the  king  !" 

I  then  dressed  myself,  the  water  being  still  too  rough  to  allow  me  i 
do  anything  but  cut  my  throat  with  my  razor;  and  went  on  deck, 
where  I  soon  aflerwards  enjoyed  the  sight  of  green  fields,  and 
thu  villas  which  ornament  thu  banks  of  the  Elbe,  with  a  most  satis* 
faetijry  view  of  Hamburg  at  no  great  distance. 

And,  now  that  1  have  brought  myself  to  dry  land,  do  I  make  a 
\ow  never  again  to  make  a  long  sea-voyage,  —  always  excepting 
"leaving  my  country  for  my  country's  good,"  which  may  happen; 
but  the  Britannia,  if  she  chooses  "  to  rule  the  waves,"  never  shall 
havu  me  as  an  accomplice  again,  though 

*'  The  bark  be  stouJly  limbcrM,  and  the  pilot 
Of  very  perfect  and  approved  allovnuice." 
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STRAY    CHAPTERS. 

DY    •*  DOZ." 

CHAPTER    II. 
SOUS    PAntlCULARS   CONCEtlMINC    A    LION. 

Wb  have  a  great  respect  for  Uoqs  in  the  abstract.  In  com- 
mon with  most  other  people,  we  have  heard  ami  reatl  of  many 
iiistaiices  of  their  bravery  and  ffenerosity.  We  have  duly  ad- 
mired that  heroic  self-denial  and  charming  pliilanthropy,  which 
prompt!}  theni  never  to  eat  people  except  when  they  arc  hungry, 
and  we  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  a  becoming  sense  of 
the  politeness  they  are  said  to  display  towards  unmarried  ladies 
of  a  certain  state.  All  natural  histories  teem  with  anecilotes 
illustrative  of  their  excellent  qualities;  and  one  old  spellin*^- 
book  in  particular  recounts  a  touching  instance  of  an  old  lion  of 
high  moral  dignity  and  stern  principle,  who  felt  it  his  impera- 
tive duty  to  devour  a  young  man  who  had  contracted  a  liabit  of 
swearing,  as  a  striking  example  to  the  rising  generation. 

All  this  is  extremely  pleasant  to  reflect  upon,  and  imieetl  says 
a  very  great  deal  in  favour  of  lions  as  a  mass.  We  are  bound 
to  state,  however,  that  such  individual  lions  as  we  have  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with,  have  not  put  forth  any  very  striking  cha- 
racteristics, and  have  not  acted  up  to  the  chivalrous  character 
assigned  them  by  their  chroniclers.  We  never  saw  a  lion  in 
what  is  called  his  natural  Btate,  certainly  ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  never  met  a  lion  out  walking  in  a  forest,  or  crouching  in 
his  lair  under  a  tropical  sun  waiting  till  his  dinner  should  hap- 
pen to  come  liy,  hot  from  the  baker's.  But  we  have  seen  some 
under  the  influence  of  captivity  and  the  pressure  of  misfortune; 
and  we  must  say  ttvat  they  appeared  to  us  very  apathetic,  heavy- 
headed  fellows. 

The  lion  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  for  instance.  He  is  all 
very  well ;  he  lias  an  undeniable  mane,  and  looks  very  fierce ; 
but.  Lord  bless  us  !  what  of  that  ?  The  lions  of  the  fashionable 
world  look  just  as  ferocious,  and  are  the  most  liarmlc.ss  crea- 
tures breathing,  A  box-lobby  lion  or  a  Regent-street  animal 
will  put  on  a  most  terrible  aspect,  and  roar  fearfidly,  if  you 
aftmnl  him;  but  he  will  never  bite,  and,  if  you  offer  to  attack 
him  manfully,  will  fairly  turn  tail  and  sneak  oft*.  Doubtless 
these  creatures  roam  abtmt  sometimes  in  herds,  and,,  if  they 
meet  any  esjwcially  meek -looking  and  peaceably-disposeil  fellow, 
will  endeavour  to  frighten  him;  but  the  faintest  show  of  a 
vigorous  resistance  is  sufficient  to  scare  them  even  then*  These 
are  pleasant  characteristics,  whereas  we  make  it  matter  of  dis- 
tinct charge  against  the  Zoological  lion  and  his  brethren  at  the 
fairs,  that  they  are  sleepy,  dreamy,  sluggish  quadru|jedB. 

We  do  not  reniember  to  have  ever  seen  one  of  them  perfectly 
awake,  except  at  feeding-time.     In  every  respect  wc  upliold  th 
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biped  lions  against  their  four-footed  namesakes,  and  we  boldly 

challenge  controversy  upon  the  subject. 

With  tliese  opinions  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  our  cu- 
riosity and  interest  were  very  much  excited  tne  other  daj,  when 
a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  called  on  us  and  resolutely  declined 
to  accept  our  refusal  of  her  invitation  to  an  evening  party ; 
"  for,"  said  she,  '*  1  have  got  a  lion  coming."^  We  at  once  re- 
tracted our  plea  of  a  prior  engagement,  and  became  as  anxious 
to  go,  as  we  had  previously  been  to  stay  away. 

We  went  early,  and  posted  ourself  in  an  eligible  part  of  the 
drawing-room,  from  whence  we  could  hope  to  obtain  a  full  view 
of  the  interesting  animaL  Two  or  three  hours  passed,  the  qua- 
drilles began,  the  room  filled  ;  but  no  lion  ajipeared.  The  lady 
of  the  house  became  inconsolable, — for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  these  lionsi  to  make  solemn  appointments  and  never 
keep  them, — when  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  tremendous 
double  rap  at  the  street-door,  and  the  master  of  the  bouse,  after 
gliding  out  (unobserved  as  he  flattered  himself)  to  peep  over 
the  banisters,  came  into  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  together 
with  great  glee,  and  cried  out  in  a  very  important  voice,  **  My 
dear,  Mr. (naming  the  Iron)  has  this  moment  arrived."" 

Upon  this,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door,  and  we 
observed  several  young  ladies,  who  had  been  laughing  and  con- 
versing previously  with  great  gaiety  and  good-humour,  grow 
extremely  (|uiet  and  sentimental  ;  while  some  young  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  cutting  great  figures  in  the  facetious  and  small- 
talk  way,  suddenly  sank  very  obviously  in  the  estimation  of  the 
company,  and  were  looked  upon  with  great  coldness  and  indif- 
ference. Even  the  young  man  who  had  been  ordered  from  the 
music-shop  to  play  the  pianoforte,  was  visibly  affected,  and 
struck  several  false  notes  in  the  excess  of  his  excitement. 

All  this  time  there  was  a  great  talking  outside,  more  than 
once  accompanied  by  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  cry  of  **  Oh,  capital  I 
excellent  1"  from  which  we  inferred  that  the  lion  was  jocose,  and 
that  these  exclamations  were  occasioned  by  tlie  transports  of  his 
keeper  and  our  host.  Nor  were  we  deceived  ;  for  when  the  lion 
at  last  appeared,  we  overheard  his  keeper,  who  was  a  little  prim 
man,  whisper  to  several  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  every  expression  of  half-suppressed  admira- 
tion, that  (naming  the  lion  again)  was  in  such  cue  to- 
night !  1 

The  lion  was  a  literary  one:    of  course   there  were  a  vast| 
number  of  people  present,  who  had  admired  his  roarings,  anc 
were  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  him  ;  and  very  pleasant  it  w^asi 
to  see  them  brought  up  for  the  purpose,  and  to  observe  tlie^ 
patient  dignity  with   which  he  received   all   their   patting   and 
caressing.     This  brought  forcibly  to  our  mind  what  we  hud  ho 
often  witnessed  at  country  fairs,  where  the  other  lions  are  com- 
pel led  to  f^o  through  as  many  forms  of  courtesy  as  they  chance 
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tu  be  acquainted  with,  Just  as  often  as  admiring  parties  happen 
to  drop  in  upon  them. 

While  the  Hon  was  exhibiting  in  this  way»  his  keeper  was  not 
idle,  for  he  minified  auion^j  the  crowd,  and  spread  his  praises 
most  industriously.  To  one  gentleman  he  whispered  some  very 
choice  thing  that  the  nol>le  animal  had  said  in  the  very  act  of 
coming  up  stairs,  which,  of  course,  rendered  the  mental  effort 
fitill  more  astonishing  ;  to  another  he  murmured  a  hasty  account 
of  a  grand  dinner  that  had  taken  place  the  day  before,  where 
twenly-seven  gentlemen  had  got  up  all  at  ouce  to  demand  an 
extra  cheer  for  the  lion  ;  and  to  the  ladies  he  made  sundry  pro- 
mises of  interceding  to  procure  the  majestic  brute's  sign-manual 
for  their  albums.  Then,  there  were  little  private  consultations 
in  different  corners,  relative  to  the  personal  appearance  and  sta- 
ture of  the  lion  ;  whether  he  was  shorter  than  they  had  expected 
to  see  bini,  or  taller,  or  thinner,  or  fatter,  4>r  younger,  or  oltler ; 
whether  he  was  like  his  portrait  or  unlike  it;  and  whether  the 
particidar  shade  of  his  eyes  was  black,  or  blue,  or  hazel,  or 
green,  or  ycHow,  or  mixture.  At  all  these  consultations  tlie 
Icee^jer  assisted  ;  and,  in  short,  the  lion  was  the  sole  and  single 
subject  of  discussion  till  they  sat  him  down  to  whist,  and  then 
the  people  relapsed  into  their  old  topics  of  conversation — them- 
selves and  each  other. 

We  must  confess  that  we  looked  forward  with  no  slight  impa- 
tience to  the  announcement  of  supper  ;  for  if  you  wish  to  see  a 
tame  lion  under  particularly  favourable  circumstances,  fee{hng- 
tiaie  is  the  period  of  all  others  to  pilch  in>on.  We  were  there- 
fore Very  mucli  delighted  to  observe  a  sensation  anjong  the 
guests,  which  we  well  knew  how  to  interpret,  aiid  inmiediatcly 
afterwards  to  behold  the  lion  escorting  the  lady  of  the  house 
down  stairs.  We  oflered  our  arm  to  an  elderly  female  of  our 
acquaintance,  wlio — dear  old  soul ! — is  the  very  best  person  that 
ever  lived,  to  lead  down  to  any  meal  ;  for,  be  the  room  ever  so 
small  or  the  party  ever  so  large,  she  is  sure,  by  some  intuitive 
perception  of  the  eligible,  to  push  and  pull  herself  and  con- 
ductor close  to  the  best  dishes  on  the  table; — we  say  we  offered 
our  arm  to  this  elderly  female,  and,  descending  the  stairs  shortly 
after  the  lion,  were  fortunate  enougli  to  obtain  a  seat  nearly  op- 
I»osite  him. 

Of  course  the  keeper  was  there  already.  He  had  planted 
himself  at  precisely  that  distance  from  his  charge  which  afforded 
him  a  decent  pretext  for  raising  his  voice,  when  he  addressed 
him,  to  so  loud  a  key  as  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  company,  and  inuncdiately  began  to  apply  himself 
seriously  to  the  tasic  of  bringing  the  lion  out,  and  putting  him 
through  the  whole  of  his  man<jcuvre9.  Such  Hashes  of  wit  as  he 
elicited  from  the  bon  !  First  of  all  they  began  to  make  puns 
upon  a  salt -cellar,  and  then  upon  the  breast  of  n  fowl,  and  thci 
upon  the  trillc ;  but  the  best  jokes  of  all  were  dccidcilly  on  iK 
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lob<itcr-fialarl,  upon  which  Intter  s^ubject  the  lion  canit*  out  moct 

vj^orously»  a'Hlj  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  aulhu. 
Hties,  quite  outshone  himself.  This  is  a  very  excelleut  nuide 
of  shining  in  society,  aiid  is  founded,  we  humbly  concdve, 
upon  the  classic  model  of  the  dialogues  between  Mr.  Punch  and 
his  frientl  the  proprietor,  wherein  the  latter  takes  all  the  up-bill 
work,  and  is  content  to  pioneer  to  the  jokes  and  repartees  of 
Mr.  P.  liimself,  who  never  fails  to  gain  great  credit  and  excite 
much  laughter  thereby.  Whatever  it  be  founded  on,  however, 
we  recommeDd  it  to  all  lions,  present  and  to  come ;  for  in  tljis 
instance  it  succeeded  to  admiration,  and  perfectly  dazzled  tb« 
whole  body  of  hearers. 

When  the  salt-cellar,  and  the  fowFs  breast,  and  the  triHe,  and 
the  lobster-salad  were  all  exhauste<i,  and  could  not  afford  stand- 
ing-room for  another  solitary  witticism,  the  keeper  performed 
that  very  dangerous  feat  which  is  still  done  with  some  of  the 
caravan  lions,  although  in  one  instance  it  terminated  fatally,  of 
putting  his  head  in  the  animars  mouth,  and  placing  himself 
entirely  at  its  mercy.  Boswell  frequently  presents  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  lamentable  results  of  this  achievement,  and  other 
keepers  and  jackals  have  been  terribly  lacerated  for  their 
daring.  It  is  due  to  our  lion  to  state,  that  he  condescendetl  to 
he  trifled  with,  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  and  finally  went  home 
wiiji  the  showman  in  a  hack  cab:  perfectly  peaceable,  but 
slightly  fuddletl. 

Being  in  a  contemplative  mood,  we  were  led  to  make  some 
reflections  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  genus  of  lions 
as  we  walked  homewards,  and  we  were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  our  former  impression  in  their  favour  was  very 
much  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  what  we  hatl  recently  seen. 
While  the  other  lions  receive  company  and  compliments  in   a 
sulluii,  moody  1  nut  to  say  miurling  manner,  these  appear  flat- 
tered by  the  attentions  that  arc  jiaid  them  ;   while  those  conceal 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  from  tlie  vulgar  gaze, 
these  court  the  popular  eye,  and,  unlike  their  brethren,  whom 
nothing  short  of  coniiiulsion  will   move  to  exertion,  are  ever 
ready  to  display  their  acquirements  to  the  wondering  throng. 
We   have   known    bears  of  undoubted  ability  who,   wlien    the 
expectations  of  a  large  audience  have  been  wound  up  to  the  ut- 
most  pitch,   have  |7eren)ptorily   refused   to  dance;   well-taught 
monkeys,  who  have  unaccountably  objei-ted   to  exhibit  on  the 
slack-wire;    and  elephants  of   utH|uestioiied   genius,   who  have 
suddenly  declined  to  turn  the  barrel  organ  :  but  we  never  once 
knew  or  heard  of  a  biped  lion,  literary  or  otherwise, — anti  we 
state  it  as  a  fact  which  is  higlily  cre<litalile  to  the  wliole  species, 
— who,  occasion  offering,  tlid  not  sei/e  with  avidity  on  any  op- 
portunity which  was  affVtrdeil  him,  of  performiug  to  his  heart's 
content  on  the  first  violin. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  BOHIS  HEAD. 

One  of  llie  most  soulli-wcstern  points  of  Irelanil  h  the  promoniorv 
oCIJohis,  wliicli  forms  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bahi»»keligs. 
A  suigular  confitrnialion  of  rock  is  observable  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  wild  cape,  it  being  worn  by  the  incessant  beating  of  the  billows 
into  a  grotesque  resemblance  of  lite  human  profile.  The  waves,  how- 
ever, are  not  euifered  to  claim  uiulisputed  this  mule  sculpture  as  their 
own  ;  a  far  different  origin  being  attributed  to  it  by  the  legends  of  the 
country  around.     The  following  is  the  legend,  as  told  to  us. 

In  times  long,  very  long  ago» — prior  even  to  that  early  age  when 
Milcstus  came  over  from  Spain,  to  plant  in  Ireland  the  prolific  tribes 
of  the  O's  and  the  iWw's, — Bohis  Head,  instead  oi'  the  abrupt,  broken 
dilTs  that  now  terminate  it,  presented  a  lofty  and  uniform  wall  of 
rock  to  the  assaults  of  the  Atlantic.  Upon  ilie  topmost  summit 
(much  about  where  now  stand  the  unfinished  walls  of  one  of  those 
desirable  winter-residences,  the  coast  watch-towers,  Innll  at  lAe 
end  of  the  last  war,)  there  stood,  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  the 
castle  of  a  very  celebrated  personage,  generally  known  in  those  parts 
as  the  Baott  Ri  Dhuv, — in  plain  English,  "The  Black  Lady," — a  title 
partly  bestowed  on  her,  on  account  of  her  dark  hair  nnd  face,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  which  she  exercised 
upon  all  those  who  were  subject  to  her  dominion.  She  must  have  been 
redoubtable  in  no  smalt  degree,  as,  besides  the  possession  of  a  large 
army,  which  she  could  at  any  time  collect  from  her  numerous  array 
of  vassals,  she  was  a  deep  proficient  in  the  art  of  magic,  and  was 
even  said  to  have  once,  by  the  potency  of  her  spells,  |trevervlcd  a 
drop  of  rain  Urom  falling  upon  her  territories  (which  incliuled  the 
whole  of  Munster)  for  a  week  together.  But  cs  the  south  of  Irclnnd 
at  least  has  never  since  been  known  to  be  so  long  without  showers, 
this  feat  is  not  so  implicitly  believe<l  as  other  of  the  traditions 
about  her.  However  tliat  may  be,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  she 
wanted  for  nothing  that  force  or  frniul,  fair  means  or  means  tho 
most  unholy,  could  give  her;  and  she  was  deemed  the  happiest  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  being  in  the  world. 

Those  who  said  this,  did  not  judge  truly.  In  the  midst  of  all  hci* 
splendour  and  state,  caressed,  feared,  fluttered,  obeyed  as  she  was  by 
all,  she  was  not  happy ;  and  it  is  strange  that  her  tenants  and  ser- 
vants did  not  find  this  out,  as  her  usual  method  of  easing  her  feelingfi 
wa*  by  ill-treating  and  abusing  them.  But  they  were,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, loo  nujch  afraid  of  her  to  call  even  their  thoughts  their  own,  for 
fear  i>\'  being  metamor[)hosed  into  goata,  or  cows,  or  some  other  spe- 
cies of  beasts;  a  change  of  life  which,  from  the  scanty  grazing  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain  pastures,  they  did  not  deem  very  inviting. 
Sbe  was  nctt  happy ;  and  simply  because,  among  her  myriad  of  vas- 
sals, flatterers,  aitd  slaves,  she  liad  not  one  friend.  There  was  the 
whole  secret.  In  her  inmost  soul  she — that  pniud.  tyrannical,  haughty, 
hard-hearted  woman — felt  that,  all  flared  and  all  potent  as  she  was, 
she  still  was  no  more  than  mortal;  and  that  within  her  own  breast 
there  was  that  which  lyrnnnized  over  herself, — the  innate  longings  oi 
our  nature  for  sympathy,  for  companionship,  for  affection.  The  hum- 
blest hind  thai  served  her,  had  a  comrade,— a  friend;  while  bhe,  the 
queen  and  mistress  of  all,  waii  the  object  of  detestation  as  universal 
as  the  slavish  obedience  that  met  her  at  every  step.     At  fir*t  the 
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tcofTed  mid  sptirncil  at  the  dull  internal  aching;  it  was  a  weakness, 
she  thought,  that  needed  but  to  be  fought  against,  to  be  for  ever 
quelled.  She  sought  wars  and  conflicts  ;  she  dived  deeper  tlian  ever 
before  into  llie  unholy  mysteries  of  the  "Black  Art  ;"  she  revelled, 
she  feasted,  and  she  succeeded  in  quelling  the  rebel  feeJiog  for  a 
time, — but  only  for  a  time.  There  came  a  reaction  to  ber  excite- 
ment ;  and,  while  her  spirits  and  all  else  seemed  exhausted  and  worn 
out,  this  dull  yearning  was  stronger  and  more  aching  than  ever.  At 
length,  one  day,  after  a  long  and  painful  reverie,  she  started  up,  strik- 
ing her  forehead  violently,  and  vowed  that  slie  would  have  a  friend, — 
a  companion, — nay,  even  (as  her  sentimentality  increast^d  with  in- 
dulgence) a  htisftaml, — or  perish  in  the  attempt !  As  the  oatI»  passed 
her  iips,  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder  rolled  over  the  castle  towers 
and  passed  oif  to  seaward,  dying  away  in  the  distance  with  o  sound 
not  unlike  a  wild  and  prolonged  shout  of  laughter. 

She  had  not  much  time  to  lose,  if  she  intended  to  marry.  The 
little  aervanl-boy,  who  had  been  allowed  to  get  drunk  on  the  night 
of  rejoicJJigs  for  her  birth,  was  now  a  grave  and  sedate  major-domo 
of  most  venerable  age.  She  herself,  but  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  his  junior,,  was  long  past  the  time  when  the  grossest  flattery 
could  make  her  believe  that  she  was  young;  and  her  years  had  not 
passed  over  her  head  without  leaving  their  traces  behind.  She  had 
been  in  her  best  days  what  is  called  by  friends  "  rather  plain,"  which 
generally  means  "  very  ugly."  Her  forehead  bowed  out  and  over- 
hung her  nose,  which  endeavoured  to  stretch  out  to  some  decent 
length,  but  was  unfortunately  foiled  by  the  want  ol'  a  bridge.  The 
mouth,  n&  if  it  perceived  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  feature  imme- 
diately above  it,  modestly  declined  the  contest,  and  retreated  far  in- 
ward. The  chin,  however,  amply  made  up  for  all  intermediate  de6« 
cieiicles,  and  even  surpassed  the  forehead  in  the  hugeness  of  its  pro- 
portions,  or  r/iqiroportions.  Her  hair  was  black>  as  has  been  said, 
and  hung  in  long,  lanky  clusters  about  her  face.  Time  seldom  im- 
proves the  human  countenance,  and  certainly  made  no  exception  in 
favour  of  the  Baon  Hi  Dhuv.  At  the  time  of  her  vow  many  wrinkles 
had  made  their  appearance,  and  unequivocal  grey  hairs  chequered  tlie 
once  uniform  sable  that  covered  her  head.  Magic  had  not  then  ar- 
rived at  the  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  it  afterwards  attained  in  the 
times  of  Virgilius  and  Apollonius  Rhodius ;  and,  among  the  inven- 
tions yet  in  the  wunib  of  time,  were  the  charms  for  restoring  youth 
and  imparting  beauty. 

The  lady  of  the  castle  set  off,  one  fine  morning,  on  the  back  of  a 
cloud  which  she  had  hailed  as  it  was  drifting  over  her  chimney-tops, 
driven  inland  by  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  ocean.  As  she  was  borne 
along,  she  looked  anxiously  right  and  left  down  upon  the  earth,  to 
spy  out,  if  possible,  the  desired  companion.  But  she  found  she  had 
grown  very  fastidious,  now  that  the  means  of  ridding  herself  of  her 
trnuhlesomc  desires  appeared  open  to  her.  She  looked  at  no  women  ; 
slie  lelt  instinctively  that  none  of  her  own  sex  could  be  the  friend 
that  would  siitisi'y  her  heart :  hut  all  the  young  men  thai  she  passed 
over,  she  scrutinized,  tis  if  her  life  depended  upon  it.  They  in  their 
turn  stared  n  good  deal  at  her,  as  well  they  might;  for  it  was  no 
ronmnm  tiling,  even  in  those  days,  to  see  a  woman  perched  up  on  a 
cloud,  sttiliiig  oser  your  head  before  a  rattling  breeze  of  wind.  Pcr- 
h4i|M  it  was  their  staring  at  her,  so  difFcicnt  from  the  downcait  eye* 
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niiii  humble  mien  of  her  slaves  at  home,^ — perhaps  it  was  their  rude 
remarks  that  tlispleased  her  ;  whatever  it  was,  on  she  went  without 
making  her  choice,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  day  she  found  she 
hud  nearly  crossed  Ireland  in  a  diagonal  line  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, the  wind  blowing  in  that  direction.  As  it  still  blew  merrily, 
and  it  was  fuU-inoon  night,  she  determined  to  go  on  to  Scotlaml,  and 
try  whether  Sawnie  could  please  her.  better  than  Paddy.  With  this 
resolve  she  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  a  league  from  the  shore 
of  Ireland,  when  she  perceived  she  was  going  over  a  mountain-islet 
some  five  or  six  miles  in  girth,  and  apparently  very  fertile  in  its  soil, 
for  large  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing  upon  its  sides.  It  is  a  trite  and 
true  saying,  that  those  who  possess  much,  are  often  covetous  of  more; 
and  in  her  case  it  was  especially  true.  With  a  word  she  stayed  the 
cloud  over  the  island ;  the  wind  falling  all  at  once,  in  obedience  to  her 
will.  If  there  were  any  of  the  old  Vikingir,  those  daring  privateers- 
tnen  of  ancient  times-t  that  night  upon  the  watera,  how  they  and  their 
fierce  crews  must  have  heaped  maledictions  on  the  unseen  power  that 
quelled  the  merry  breeze  before  which  they  were  tate  careering  gaily 
with  bended  mast  and  bellying  sail,  and  summoned  them  to  ply  the 
labouring  oar  throughout  the  hours  they  hud  vainly  hoped  to  give  to 
slumber  I  But  the  Black  Lady  was  not  a  person  to  care  much  for 
such  trifles  as  curses.  If  she  had  been  so,  she  would  have  led  an 
extremely  uncomfortable  life,  for  she  had  merited  a  good  many  of 
iheni  in  her  time.  Over  the  island  she  hung,  gazing  down  upon  it, 
and  gloating  on  its  richness  and  fertility,  while  she  inwardly  re- 
solved to  strain  her  magical  powers  to  the  utmost,  to  transfer  Jt  from 
its  present  position  to  the  neighbourhood  of  her  own  coast.  Her  at- 
tention, however,  was  soon  withdrawn  from  all  other  objects,  and 
concentrated  on  one  that  had  just  caught  her  eye:  it  was  a  young 
man,  the  only  one  she  had  as  yet  seen  who  did  not  stare  up  at  her, 
rudely  and  impertinently.  Indeed  he  did  nut  look  up  at  a!h  He 
seemed  to  have  no  eyes,  no  soul,  for  any  one  but  a  young  girl  who 
was  by  his  side.  The  lady  on  the  cloud  could  see  by  the  moonlight 
that  the  gtrl's  face  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  that  is  to  say,  as  much 
as  could  be  perceived  of  tt  when  she  occasionally,,  and  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  on  which  they  were  riveted. 

"  Speak  !  will  you  not  speak  to  me?"  were  the  words  of  the  young 
man  :  "but  one  word,  Eva, — dearest  Eva, — to  tell  me  have  i  offended 
by  my  boldness  ?" 

The  girl  blushed  ten  times  deeper  than  before,  and  l>er  lips  qui- 
vered as  at  length  she  slowly  murmured  out,  *'  No,  Coiila  I" 

"  Thiinks  I  thanks!"  was  his  rapturous  exclamation;  "u  thousand 
times  thanks,  my  own,  my  .  . .  Hallo  I  what  is  this  ?  Whence  come 
you  ?"  These  latter  words  were  addressed  to  the  Black  Lady,  as,  to 
his  utter  astonishment,  she  alighted  from  the  cloud  right  in  his  path. 
Eva  shrieked,  and  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

"  I  am  the  Baon  Hi  Dhuv,"  said  the  enchantress,  trying  to  look 
dignified,  and  to  smooth  away  the  scow)  that  had  darkened  her  visage 
since  she  perceived  his  companion, — '*  the  Queen  of  the  South  t" 

"  And  what  can  the  Baon  Ri  Dhuv.  the  Queen  of  tlie  South,  want 
with  Conia,  a  shepherd  of  the  north  P" 

*♦  Young  man,  mock  me  not,"  replied  she,  frowning  most  awfully  t 
"  you  know  not,  but  you  may  be  nuide  to  frel,  my  power.  Listen  to 
me,"  continued  she  in  a  milder  tone,  and  puttittg  on  what  she  in- 
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tended  to  be  a  most  amiable  and  engaging  look;  but  wlilch  gave  her 
coarse  lineament*  a  slill  more  grotesque  hideousncss,  tlmt  almo 
nmde  the  young  shepherd  laugh  in  her  face,  despite  the  secre 
dread  he  tielt  creeping  on  his  heart,  *'  I  am  the  ruler  oJ*  a  vast  tract' 
of  country;  I  have  a  vast  army  to  do  ray  will;  nay,  more,  1  have  do- 
minion over  the  elements  in  thoir  fiercest  rage,  and  spirits  obey  my 
bithling.  [  am  rich  beyond  counting.  You  smile,  and  believe  not. 
Look  here !" 

As  «<he  spoke,  she  Etruck  the  ground  three  time8  with  her  foot, 
muttering  rapidly  to  Ijerself,  when  up  sprang  close  to  her,  a  tall  tree 
of  the  purest  gold,  the  glittering  brancheu  Inden  with  jewels  beyond 
all  price.  Set/Jng  one  of  these,  a  magnificent  emerald,  and  pulling 
it  off  the  branch,  again  stie  stamped  her  foot,  and  the  tree  disap> 
pearetl,  leaving  the  jewel  in  her  hands. 

'♦  Here,"  continued  she,  putting  it  into  C'onla's  passive  hand, 
*=  here  is  earnest  of  my  wealth;  leave  that  weak  girl,  and  come  with 
me  to  wealth  und  happiness  T* 

Conia  had  hitherto  been  kept  dumb  by  the  strange  scene  before 
him;  but  now,  rousing  himself,  he  looked  at  his  Eva,  and  meeting 
her  gaze  of  deep,  whole-hearted,  confiding  affection,  he  dashed  the 
glittering  jewel  on  the  ground,  and  cried, 

"  Away,  sorceress  '  I  spurn  your  girts,  your  accursed  power,  your- 
self!    With  Flva  will  I  live  or  die  I" 

The  face  of  the  Black  Lady  showed  horrible  in  tlie  pale  moonlight, 
as,  with  Q  withering  scowl  of  liatred  and  vengeance,  she  again  spoke  : 

•*  You  shall  not  die,  insolent  wretch  !     You  shall  live  in  agonies  to, 
which  death  were  mercy;  ay,  an(S  she,  too, — that  worthless  thing  yof) 
prefer  to  mOj — she,  too,  shall  suffer  I" 

As  she  spoke,  she  described  a  circle  in  the  air  with  her  hand  round 
the  island-  At  once  the  moon  became  obscured,  and  a  terrible  dark- 
ness fell  upon  all,  while  a  sudden  storm  swept  over  the  isbnd,  Conla 
and  his  Eva  tried  to  fly  to  some  cave  for  refuge,  but  were  arrested  by 
the  sight  that  met  their  eyes  when  the  transitory  darkness  cleared 
away.  Tlie  moon  again  shone  out  brilliantly,  and  by  its  light  tho^ 
lovers  perceived,  to  their  great  horror,  that  the  island  itself  was 
motion  I  A  little  ahead  of  its  southernmost  point  their  persecutor^ 
was  scudding  over  the  waters  in  a  bark,  the  traditional  accounts  of 
which,  represent  it  as  a  good  deal  resenibling  the  steam-boats  of 
modern  days,  for  there  was  smoke  issuing  out  of  it;  and  two  or  three 
respectable  individuals,  with  black  faces,  fiery  eyes,  horns  on  iheir 
heads,  and  tails  twirled  in  graceful  folds,  might  be  seen  through  an 
open  hatchway,  employed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  hard-work- 
ing, hard-drinking  steum-packet  engineers  of  our  own  times,  while  a 
clacking  and  clanging  of  iron  was  continually  heard,  similar  ro  the 
sounds  that  annoy  sea-sick  passengers  at  present.  From  the  taffrail  of 
this  inviting-looking  vessel,  three  or  four  strong  cables  stretched  to  tlte 
island,  and  were  rove  through  an  immense  hole  in  a  huge  projecting 
rock,  that  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  bored  for  this  especial  purpose. 
The  steamer  tugged  gallaritty,  and  the  island  plashed  and  splashed 
heavily  along,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty' knots  an  hour  :  the  cows 
and  sheep  upon  the  latter,  not  having  their  sea- legs  aboard,  tumbled 
and  rolled  about  in  fine  style.  Eva  got  exceedingly  sea-sick,  and  Gonial 
exceedingly  indignant:  but  there  was  no  use  in  his  anger.  On  ihe 
island  went. 
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On  anci  on, — past  Belfast,  Droghetla,  Dublin, — rattling  and  splash- 
ing along,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  fislies,  who,  besides 
being  then  cjuite  unaccustomed  to  public  steaming,  had  never  before 
seen  an  island  on  tlie  move.  Between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  there 
was  a  little  difficulty  ;  for  the  island,  wliicli  was  exceedingly  unma- 
nageable, fetched  away  to  starboard,  and  took  the  ground  a  little 
outside  of  Howth.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  delight  to  the  lovers, 
who  thought  their  voyage  was  now  at  an  end  ;  but  they  were  much 
mistaken:  two  of  the  amiable  gentry  who  manned  the  tug-boat 
jumped  Hghtly  on  the  island,  and  cut  away  with  a  couple  of  strokes 
of  an  axe  the  part  that  was  aground,  it  breaking  into  two  pieces, 
wliich  remain  to  this  day,  proofs  of  the  iTuih  of  this  tale,  under  the 
names  of  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye.  On  went  the  steamer  again, 
antl  on  went  the  island  merrily  and  clumsily  os  ever,  and  the  Black 
Lady  looked  back  and  laughed  at  the  disappointed  lovers. 

VVicklow  went  by, — Wexford, — and  now  the  shores  of  the  county 
Waterford  hove  in  sight ;  and  the  vessel  and  island,  rounding  Point 
Carnsorc  in  gallant  style,  issued  out  from  the  Irish  Channel  into  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic* 

Morning  had  broken  by  this  time,  and  a  bright  and  beautiful  morn- 
ing it  was.  Eva,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  had  sunk  to  sleep;  Conia 
sate  beside  her,  deep  anxiety  lowering  on  his  brow,  and  his  soul  rent 
with  the  most  agonizing  emotions.  Meantime  his  body  was  just  as 
much  disturbed,  for  the  island  was  now  heaving  and  pitching  worse 
than  before,  upon  the  longer  billows  of  the  ocean;  and  lie  occasionally 
had  to  huld  on  with  both  his  hands  to  the  stones  and  shrubs  near 
him,  to  prevent  himself  from  being  what  sailors  would  call  "  hove 
overboard  "  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  strange  craft  in,  or  rather 
on,  which  he  was  embarked.  Disliking  his  situation  exceedingly, 
and  greatly  fearing  that  he  would  have  still  more  reason  to  do  so,  he 
saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  delivery  from  it,  if  he  could  not 
succeed  in  mollifying  the  enraged  enchantress.  Espying  her  again 
seated  upon  the  steamer's  taHVail,  he  therefore  hailed  her,  and  sought 
by  humble  prayers  and  entreaties  to  induce  her  to  release  him  and 
his  Eva;  or,  if  one  should  suffer,  to  set  her  free,  and  vent  the  heaviest 
vengeance  upon  his  head.  But  the  Black  Lady  let  him  talk  on.  He 
had  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  she  liked  to  hear  that;  and,  when  he 
had  done,  she  contented  herself  with  simply  shaking  her  head  in 
token  of  refusal :  then,  as  he  again  stooped  his  proud  spirit  to  still 
more  vehement  entreaties  and  supplications,  and  raved  in  the  inten- 
sity of  his  anguish,  she  mocked  at  him,  and  l.iughed  loud  and  long  in 
scorn,  till  at  length,  wearied  out  and  despairing,  he  sunk  hie  head 
upon  his  bosom,  and  was  silent.  Slowly  the  day  wore  on,  but  quickly 
the  headlands  and  bays  of  the  southern  shore  oflrchind  glided  by; 
and  great  was  the  wonder  and  amaze  of  those  who  looked  to  seaward 
from  that  shore.  Many  were  the  noble  fishes  left  that  day  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  with  the  barbed  hook  fast  in  their  jaws,  as  t>»e 
wild  natives  of  the  coast,  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  demon  vessel 
and  her  charge,  hove  overboard  their  rude  fishing-gear  to  lighten 
their  frail  coracles,  and  plied  sail  and  oar  to  seek  refuge  on  the  land. 
It  has  been  even  surmised  that  it  was  some  such  sight  as  this,  that 
scared  that  first  great  geographer,  Ptolemy,  and  made  him  i\y  the 
Irish  coast  ere  he  had  completed  his  survey.  However,  this  is  a 
point  that  has  never  been  fully  a-'^ccrtained. 


'Hie  ctm  was  sinking  gloriously  intu  the  bosuni  of'  the  slow-li 

main  08  thf  vieamer,  with  tlie  tslanil  in  low,  rounded  Durscy  Hi 

and  hove  in  sight  of  their  destination,  the  promontory  of  Bobis- 
W'itti  exultation  in  her  eye«,  the  Baon  Hi  Dbuv  pointed  out  her  lofty 
castle,  shining  in  the  dibtance  with  the  last  rays  of  tlie  departing  ort) 
of  day.  Eva  was  now  awake,  and  her  and  Conlas  supplications 
were  poured  out  for  mercy  and  for  pity;  but  they  mi^it  aa  well 
have  been  uttered  to  Bohis  Head  itself.  The  leagues  between  the 
latter  place  and  Dursey  Head  were  rapidly  traversed,  and  now  the 
island  had  been  towed  within  a  mile  of  its  final  destination,  which 
was  tlie  promontory  on  which  the  castle  stood.  At  this  moment 
another  sudden  storm,  such  as  that  of  the  preceding  night,  passed 
athwart  the  scene;  and,  when  it  cleared  away,  the  steamer  had 
disappeared,  and  the  Black  Lady  was  to  be  seen,  upon  the  headland 
tugging  at  the  inland  to  bring  it  closer. 

••  Is  there  no  help  io  Heaven  I"  cried  Conla,  as,  af\er  another  ap- 
peal in  vain  to  their  persecutor,  he  threw  his  eyes  up  with  a  re- 
proachful glance. 

"  Hush,  Conla !  reproach  not  the  powers  above ;  they  are  most 
merciful,  and  will  protect  us.     Hark  !   they  answer  !" 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  peal  of  thunder  crashed  over  head,  and, 
rolling  towards  the  castle,  seemed  to  expend  itself  over  its  summit. 

"Dread  lady,"  cried  Eva,  animated  to  unusual  courage  by  the 
omen,  "  hearken  to  that,  and  yield  to  the  powers  of  Heaven  I — they 
declare  against  thy  tyranny  !" 

"  Never  I"  roared  the  tyrant,  her  eyes  flashing  baleful  fire.  "  Sooner 
will  [  become  part  of  this  mountain  on  which  I  stand  mistressi,  than 
ye  shall  escape  me  I" 

As  she  spoke,  she  gave  a  pull  with  her  utmost  strength  to  the 
chains.  At  the  moment  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  darted  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  chains  snapped  right  asunder.  With  the  force  of  the 
shock  the  Black  Lady  was  precipitated  into  the  sea,  the  island  at  the 
same  time  rebounding  back  and  becoming  fixed  for  ever  about  half^ 
way  between  Dursey  and  Bohis  Head- 

I'he  Baon  Ui  Dhuv's  tenants  and  servants  spent  the  night  in  vainly 
searching  for  her.  The  morning  revealed  to  them  a  terrible  sight. 
Upon  the  extremity  of  the  cape  her  well-known  visage  appeared,  but 
transformed  to  stone,  and  doomed  for  ages  to  remain  there,  lashed 
by  the  raging  billows  of  the  ocean.  Tlius  was  her  fatal  wish  accom- 
plished ! 

The  island  so  strangely  brought  round,  remains  where  it  recoiled 
to,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Scar  iff.  It  is  still  rich  land, 
and  feeds  many  herds;  a  strong  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  this  tale, 
and  whit.h  is  lurtlier  borne  out  by  the  fact,  thai  the  ho!e  through 
which  the  timing-chains  were  rove  remains  to  this  hour.  Conla  and 
Eva  lived  happily  for  the  rest  of  their  days  where  they  were,  and  left 
a  numerous  progeny.  It  is  said  that  the  little  old  man  who,  with  his 
straj)pii>g  offspring,  fourteen  in  number,  now  tenants  the  island,  is 
their  lineal  descendiint.  The  emerald  that  Conla  threw  away  was 
afterwards  found»  and  preservnd  as  a  memorial  of  the  event'^  narrated 
until  the  times  of  Ctomwell;  when  some  of  his  soldiers,  having  visited 
the  island  for  the  laudiihle  purpose  of  killing  a  friar  who  lived  there 
as  a  hermit,  indulged  another  of  their  virtuous  propensities  by  carry* 
ing  the  jewel  away  with  them. 
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TO    THE    EDITOE    OF    BENTLEY  S    MISCELLANY. 

Sir, — Uniler  the  above  title  I  forward  you  Iwo  more  scraps  from 
Wn(er~frra.iS'liiH. 

The  first  is  a  glee  in  praise  of  poverty,  a  subject  on  which  poets  of 
every  country  have  a  coramon  understanding.  The  Italian  Bkrni, 
indeed,  went  a  step  farther  when  he  sang  the  "  comforts  of  being  in 
debt,'* — La  kiude  deldebito;  but  your  enthusiast  never  knows  where 
to  stop.  This  MS.  may  suit  in  the  present  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket,— a  bill  drawn  by  Burns  and  endorsed  by  Beranger.  You  can 
rely  on  the  Scotchman's  si^mture,  experto  crede  Ilo^K-rfo;  while  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  songster's  financial  condition  fully 
entitles  him  to  join  Burns  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind.  Since,  liow- 
ever,  much  spurious  paper  appears  to  be  afloat,  you  will  use  your 
own  discretion  as  to  the  foreign  acceptance. 

Of  Scrap  No,  VI.  I  say  nothing,  Doctor  Front  having  left  a  note 
on  the  subject  pretixed  to  the  same.     Yours,  &c. 

UouY  O'DavscuLL. 

Water-grass-hUtt  April  20. 


Scrap  No.  V. 


Is  there, 

For  honest  poverty, 
That  hangs  liis  head 

And  a'  that? 
The  coward  slave 
We  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that : 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Our  toils  obscure, 

And  a'  that; 
The  rank  is  but 
The  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  lluit. 

II. 
What!  though 
On  homely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hodden  grey, 

And  a'  that; 
Give  fools  their  silks, 
And  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that : 

For  a*  that,  for  a'  that, 
Their  tinsel  show, 

And  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man, 
Though  e'er  so  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 


1. 


Quoi  !  Fauvre  honnete 

Baisser  la  tt^tc  ? 
Quoi  I  rougir  de  la  sorte  ? 

Que  fume  basse 

S'eloigne  ct  passe 
Nous — soyons  gucux  I  n'importe  ! 

Travail  ohscur — 
N'importe ! 

Quand  for  est  pur 
N'importe  I 

Qu'it  ne  soit  point 

Marque  au  coin 
D'lin  noble  rang — qu'importc  ! 

2. 

Quoiqu'on  dAt  fairc 
Bien  maigre  ch<?re 
Et  vOtir  pauvre  vdtemcnt ; 
Aux  sots  leur  soie, 
Leur  vin,  leur  joie  ; 
Ca  fait-il  L'lioMMEr  eb,  nullementi 
Luxe  et  grandeur — 

Qu'importc  I 
Train  et  splendeur  — 

Qu'importe  ? 
Cu:urB  Vila  et  creux  I 
Un  noble  gueux 
Vaul  toute  la  cohorte  ! 

2  s 
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^^^^^^1 

^^H 

^^^^1 

^^^^        Ye  see 

Voyez  ce  fat—                      ^^^^^B 

^H              Yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Un  vain                                             ^^^^ 

^H               Wha  struts  and  stares, 

LVntoure,  et  on  I'cnccnse,                ^^^^ 

^H                    And  a'  tliai ; 

Mais  apres  tout                              ^^^^ 

^H              Though  hundreds  worship 

Ce  n'est  qu*un  fou, —                      ^^H 

^^^^         At  his  word, 

Un  sot,  quoiqu'il  en  pcnse  ,                ^^H 

^^^K            He  'a  but  a  coof  for  a*  that : 

Terre  et  niatson,                            ^^^| 

^^^H             For  a'  that^  for  a'  that, 

Qu'it  pense —                              ^^^H 

^^^H         His  riband,  star, 

Titre  et  blazon,                              ^^^| 

^^^^B              And  a' 

Qu'it  pense —                            ^^^| 

^^1               The  man  of 

Or  et  ducats,                                 ^^^^ 

^^^^.          Independent  mind 

Non  t  ne  font  pas                         ^^^| 

^^^H             Can  look  and  laugh  at  a  that. 

La  vrate  independence  1                   ^^^H 
Un  roi  peut  faire                           ^^^| 

^^^^H 

^^^H 

^^^H         Can  make  a  belted  knight, 

Due,  dignitaire,                              ^^H 

^^^^P          A  marquis,  duke,^ 

Comte  et  marquis,  Journellement ;   ^^H 

^^^H              And  a' 

Mais  ce  qu  on  nonime                   ^^H 

^^^^L          But  an  HONEST  man 

Un  IfONNETE  HO^rMK,                         ^^^1 

^^^^k         '8  aboon  his  might, 

Le  peut-il  faire?  eh,  nullement!       ^^H 

^^^^B             Guid  faith  he  manna  fa'  that. 

Tristea  foveurs  !                               ^^H 

^^^H             For  a'  that,  for  tx  that, 

Reellemeut;                               ^^^H 

^^^^B         Their  dignities, 

Pauvres  lionneurs !                       ^^^H 

^^^H             And 

R6ellemeiit ;                             ^^^H 

^^^^H        The  pith  o'  sense 

Le  fier  maintien                           ^^^^ 

^^^^H         And  pride  o'  warth 

Des  gens  dc  bien                         ^^^| 

^^^^H              Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 

Leur  manque  essentlellement.        ^^^H 

^^^^H          Then  let  us  pray 

Or  faisons  vccu                             ^^^| 

^^^^1         That  come  it  may — 

Qu'h  to  us,  sous  peu,                     ^^^| 

^^^^H          As  came  it  will 

Arrive  un  jour  de  jugement ; —       ^^H 

^^^^H             For      tlmt — 

Amis,  ce  jour                                       H 

^^^^H         That  sense  and  warth, ' 

Aura  son  tour,                                      H 

^^^^H        O'er  all  the  earth. 

J'en  prends,  j'en  prends,  I'engagenient.  1 

^^^^H             May  bear  the  gree,  and  a*  that  I        Espotr  et  en-                                        B 

^^^^1             For  a*  that,  and  a'  that, 

couragement,                           ^^^M 

^^^^B         It  's  coming  yet, 

Aux  pauvres  gens                        ^^^H 

^^^^H             For  n*  that, 

Soulagemeiit ;                            ^^^| 

^^^^H          That  man  to  man. 

Xors  Bur  la  terre                         ^^^M 

^^^^B          The  wartd  a'  o'er, 

Vivrons  en  freres,                        ^^^| 

^^^H          Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that. 

Et  librement,  et  $;agement !            ^^^| 

^^^^K                                                                  SCBAP                                                                                   ^^M 

^^^^^^^       Possevino,  in  his  History  of  the  Gonzoffas,  (fol.  Mantua,  1620,)  tells  ^^H 

^^^^H          us,  at  page  781,  that  a  Polish  army,  having  penetrated  to  the  Euxine,        H 

^^^^1          found  the  ashes,  with  many  MS8.  of  Ovid  under  a  marble  monument,        ■ 

^^^^B         which  they  transferred  in  pomp  to  Cracow,  a.d.  1581.     It  is  well         1 

^^^^B         known  that  the  exiled  Roman  had  written  sundry  poems  in  barbaric        | 

^^^^H         metre  to  gratify  the  Scythian 
^^^^B         surrounded.     We  Iiavc  his  own 

and  Getic  literati  wltli  whom  lie  waa^^^^H 

words  for  ft :                                            ^^H 

^^^^H                                                          "  Capif/U£  poeta                                                          ^^^| 

^^^^H                                           Inter  inhumatios  nomeu  /ttibere  Getas.*'                                  ^^^H 

SAM   LOVER    AND   OVIDIUS    NASO, 
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The  tbllowing  is  a  fair  specimen,  procured  by  the  kindness  oTlhe  late 
erudite  Quaff-y-puncliovitr.,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Cracovian 
University.  Tlie  rhythmic  termination,  called  by  the  Greeks  ofimort- 
\€VToy  is  liere  clearly  traceable  to  a  Northern  origin.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Scandinavian  poets  took  great  pride  in  the  nicety  and  rich- 
ness of  these  rhymes,  by  which  they  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  their 
winter  nights : 

"  Accipkmt  inimicam  hycmcm  KiHX^ue^fal'acunty 

Ovid  first  tried  thus  an  experiment  on  his  native  tongue,  whicl» 
was  duly  followed  up  by  the  Chueicji,  not  unwilling  to  indulge  by  iiny 
reasonable  concession  her  barbarous  converts  in  the  sixtli  century. 
Of  .Mr,  Lover's  translation  it  were  superfluous  to  point  out  the  mi- 
raculous fidelity;  delicate  gallantry  and  welt-sustained  Immour  dis- 
tinguish every  line  of  his  vernacular  version,  hardly  to  be  surpassed 
by  the  Ara  ctmandi  of  his  Latin  competitor. 


TO  THE  HAKD-HEARrrD  MOLLV 
CAREW,  THE  LAMENT  OF  UER 
IHISU    LOVER. 

L 

Ocii  hone  I 

Oh  !  what  will  I  do? 
Sure  my  love  is  al!  crost, 
Like  a  bud  in  the  frost . .  . 

And  there  's  no  use  at  all 
In  my  going  to  bed  ; 
For  'tis  dhrames,  and  not  sleep, 
Tiiat  comes  into  my  head  — 

And  'tis  all  about  you, 
My  sweet  Molly  Carew, 
And  indeed  'lis  a  sin 
And  a  shame. — 

You  're  complater  than  nature 
In  every  feature; 
The  snow  can't  compare 
To  your  forehead  so  fair  : 
And  I  rather  would  spy 
Just  one  blink  of  your  eye 
Than  the  purtiest  star 
That  sliines  out  of  the  sky  ; 
Tho' — by  this  and  by  that ! 
For  the  matter  o'  that — 
You*  re  more  distant  by  far 
Than  that  same. 

Och  hone,  wierasthrew ! 
1  am  alone 
In  this  world  without  you  I 

2. 

Och  hone ! 

But  why  should  I  speak 
Of  your  forehead  and  eyes, 
Wlien  your  nose  it  defies 


AD  MOLLISSIUAM  PtTELLAJf  t  GE- 
TICl  CARCARUK  FAIttLtA  OVt- 
DIUS   VASO   LAMENTATUR. 

Heu !  heu  \ 

Me  ta:det,  me  piget  o  ! 
Cor  mihi  riget  o  ! 
Ut  Hos  sub  frigido  . .  . 

Et  nox  ipsa  mi,  turn 
Cum  vado  dormltiim, 
Infausta,  insomnis, 
Transcurritur  omnis  .  .  . 

Hoc  culp&  fit  tua 
Mi,  mollis  Carua, 
Sic  mihi  illudeos, 
Nee  pudens. — 

Prodigium  tu,  re 
Es,  vera,  natura;, 
Candidior  lacte ; — 
Plus  fronte  cum  hac  te, 
Cum  istis  ocellis, 
Plus  omnibus  stellis 
Mcherculc  vellem. — 
Sed  bcu,  me  imbellem  I 
A  me,  qui  sum  fidus, 
Vel  ultimum  sidus 
Non  distat  te  magis  .  .  . 
Quid  agis! 

Heu  I  heu  !  nisi  tu 
Me  ames, 
Pereot  pUlaleu! 

II. 

Heu  1  heu ! 

Sed  cur  sequar  laudc 
Ocellos  aut  frontem 
Si  NASI,  cum  fraudc, 
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OVIDIUS    NASO,                       ^^^^H 

^M             Puddv  Blake  the  schoolmaster 

Praetereo  pontcm  ?  .  .                  ^^M 

^H                 To* put  it  in  rhyme? — 

Ast  hie  ego  minus 

^H             Though  there 's  one  Burke, 

Quam  ipse  Longinus 

^H              He  says, 

In  verbis  cxprimem 

^B             Who  would  call  it  SuuMlme  .  . . 

Hunc  nasum  sublimem  .  ,  . 

^H                  And  then  for  your  cheek. 

De  tlorida  gena 

^H             Tbroth  'twould  take  him  a  week 

Vulgaris  camcena 

^H              Its  beauties  to  tell 

Cantaret  in  vanutn 

^B              As  he  'd  rather  :— 

Per  annum* — 

^B                  Tlicn  your  lips,  O  machree  I 

Turn,  tibi  puella ! 

^H              In  their  beautiful  glow 

Sic  tumeut  lobelia                       ^_ 

^H              They  a  pattern  mij;ht  be 

Ut  nil  plus  jucundum                ^^| 

^H               For  the  cherries  to  grow.— 

Sit,  aut  rubicuDducn  ;                 ^^H 

^m               TivaK  an  apple  that  tempted 

Si  primiti^s  honno                          ^^H 

^B               Our  mother,  we  know  ; 

Coilapsus  est  porno,                   ^^H 

^H              For  applet  were  scarce 

Si  dolor  et  luctus                         ^^H 

^m             I  !»uppo8e  long  ago : 

Vencrunt  per  true  t  its,                ^^H 

^M               tiut  at  this  time  o*  day. 

Proh  !   tetas  nunc  serior           ^^H 

^1               'Pon  my  conscience  I  '11  say, 

Ne  cadat,  vcreor,                        ^^H 

^M                Such  cherries  might  tempt 

Icta  tani  bello                               ^^H 

^B                A  man's  t'uther  I 

Lahello :                                         ^^B 

^r                   Och  hone,  wierastlircw  ! 

Heu  1  hcu  !  nisi  tu                ^^H 

I  'm  alone 

Me  ames,                                     ^^H 

In  this  world  without  you  1 

Pcreo  I  piMaleu  t                         ^^| 

3. 
Och  hone  I 

Heu  I  heu                                   ^^H 

By  the  man  in  the  moon  J 

Per  cornua  luna>                     ^^H 

You  teaze  me  all  vvays 

Perpetuo  tu  ne                             ^^H 

That  a  woman  can  plaze  ; 

Me  vexes  impune  ?  .  .  .               ^^B 

For  you  dance  twice  as  high 

I  nunc  choro  salta                    ^^B 

With  that  thief  Pat  Macghee 

(Mae-ghius  nam  tecum}           ^^H 

As  when  you  take  share 

Ptantii  magis  altu                         ^^| 

or  a  jig,  dear,  with  me ; 

Quam  sucveris  mecum  !  .  .  .      ^^B 

Though  the  piper  I  bate, 

Tibicinem  <]uando                   ^^H 

^B                For  fear  the  ouid  chale 

Cogo  fustigando                           ^^H 

^B               Wouldn't  play  you  your 

Ne  falsum  det  metus,                 ^^H 

^B               F^avourite  tunc. 

Anhelus. —                                 ^^H 

^B                   And  when  you  're  at  Muss 

A  te  in  saceilo                         ^^H 

^B               My  devotion  you  crass, 

Vix  mentem  revelto,                    ^^H 

^B                For  'tis  thinking  of  you 

Hcu  !   misere  scissam                 ^^H 

^B                I  am,  Molly  Carew  j 

Tc  inter  et  Missam  ;                   ^^H 

^^^H          While  ynu  wear  on  purpose 

Tu  latitas  vero                            ^^H 

^^^B         A  bonnet  so  doep^ 

Tarn  stricto  galero                       ^^H 

^^^B         That  I  can't  at  your  sweet 

Ut  ccrncrc  vultum                      ^^H 

^^^f         Pretty  face  get  a  peep. 

Desiderem  multiim.                    ^^H 

^^^          Oh!   lave  oir  that  bonnet, 

Et  dubitesjam,  nOm                   ^^H 

^^^^          Or  else  I  '11  lave  on  it 

(Ob  anima^  danmum)                  ^^H 

^^^B          The  loss  of  my  wandering 

Sit  fas  hunc  deberi                      ^^H 

^H         Sow]  1 

Auferri                                         ^^H 

^^^fl             Och  hone  !  like  an  owl, 

IIcul   hcu!  nisi  tu                 ^^H 

^^^H          Day  is  nighty 

Coram  sis,                                    ^^H 

Ctccus  sim  :  clclcu  !                   ^^H 
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4. 

Ocli  hone  I 

Don't  provoke  me  to  do  it ; 
For  there  'a  girls  by  the  score 
That  loves  me,  and  more. 

And  you  'd  look  very  (juecr. 
If  some  morning  you  'd  meet 
My  wedding  all  marching 
In  pride  down  the  street. 

Throth  you  'd  open  your  eyes, 
And  you  'd  die  of  surprise 
To  think  't wasn't  you 
Was  come  to  it. 

And  Taith  I    Katty  Naile 
And  her  cow,  I  go  bail, 
Would  jump  if  I  *d  say, 
"  Katty  Naile,  name  the  day." 
And  though  you  Ve  fair  and  fresik 
As  the  blossoms  in  May, 
And  she  "b  short  and  dark 
Like  a  cowld  winter's  day, 
Yet,  H'you  don't  repent 
Before  Easter, — when  Lent 
Is  over — I  '1!  marry 
For  spite. 

Och  hone  !  and  when  I 
Die  for  you, 

Tis  my  ghost  that  you  'U  see  every 
night ! 


IV. 

Hcu !  heu I 

Non  me  provocato, 
Nam  virgtnum  sat,  o  1 
Stant  mi  hi  amato  .  ,  . 

Et  stuperes  plane. 
Si  aliquo  mane 
Me  i>ponsum  videres; 
Hoc  quomodo  ferres  ? 

Quid  diceres,  si  cum 
Triumpho  per  vicum, 
Marl  I  us  it  ibi, 
Non  tibi  I 

Ft  pol  I  Catherinaj 
Cui  vacca,  (tu,  sine) 
Si  proferem  hymen 
Grande  esset  discrinien ; 
Tu  quamvis,  hic  aio, 
Si&  blandior  Maio, 
Et  haec  calet  rariQs 
Qui^m  Januarius ; 
Si  non  mutas  brevi, 
Hanc  mihi  decrevi 
(Ut  sic  uftus  forem) 
Uxorem ; 

Turn  posthac  diCi 
Me  spectrum 
Verebore  tu  .  .  .  elcleu  I 


% 


FAMILY  STORIES.  No.  IV.— THE  SQUIRE'S  STORY. 


THE  JACKDAW  OF  RHEIMS. 

A    GOLDEN    LEGEND. 

"  Tunc  mt$er  Corvus  adeo  conscienlisc  stiroulis  corapuiictus  futt,  el  exccratio 
eura  lanloiiere  excarneficavit,  ul  eKinde  tnbeacere  iiiciperet,  maciem  contraliereC, 
omnem  cibumaversaretur,  necamplid<i  crocitaret:  penna?  pneterea  d  deflucbaut, 
et  alls  p«ndulis  omnes  facetias  iniermisit,  et  u\m  macer  apparuit  ut  omnes  ejus 
miserescerenl."  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"Tunc  iihtms  sacerdolibus  mandavil  ut  rureus  furera  ahsolverent ;  quo  facto, 
Corirus,  omnibus  minuiiibus,  propwtiem  convaltiit,  el  prLJiinam  saniuicin  recu- 
peravii,"  Ik  illust,  Ord.  Cuterc. 

The  Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal's  chair  I 
Bishop,  and  abbot,  and  prior  were  tfiere ; 

IVIany  a  monk,  and  many  a  friar. 

Many  a  knight,  and  many  a  squire, 
With  a  great  many  more  of  lesser  degree, — 
In  Kooth,  a  goodly  company : 
And  they  served  the  Lord  Primate  on  bended  knee. 

Never,  I  ween, 

Was  a  prouder  seen, 
Read  o\\n  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams, 
Than  Ihe  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Hhcims  ! 
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In  and  out. 

Through  the  motley  rout. 
That  httle  Jackdaw  kept  hopping  about ; 

Here  and  there, 

Like  &  dog  in  a  fair. 

Over  comfits  and  cates, 

And  dislies  and  plates, 
Cowl  and  cope,  and  rochet  and  pal!, 
Mitre  and  crosier,  he  hopped  upon  all ! 

With  a  saucy  air, 

He  perch'd  on  the  chair 
Where  in  state  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  sat 
In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal's  great  red  hat ; 

And  he  pecr'd  in  the  face 

Of  his  Lordship's  Grace 
With  a  sulistjed  look,  as  if  he  would  Bay. 
**  We  two  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-day  !" 

And  U»e  priests,  with  awe, 

As  such  freaks  tliey  saw, 
Said,  "  The  devil  must  be  in  that  little  Jackdaw  I" 

The  feast  was  over,  the  board  was  clear'd, 

The  flawns  and  the  custards  had  all  disappear 'd, 
And  six  little  singing-boys,^ — dear  little  souls 
In  nice  clean  faces  and  nice  white  stoles, 

Came,  in  order  due, 

Two  by  two, 
Marching  that  grand  refectory  through  J 
A  nice  Utile  boy  held  a  golden  ewer, 
Embossed,  and  filled  with  water  as  pure 
Afl  any  that  flows  between  Rheims  am!  Namur, 
Which  a  nice  little  boy  stood  ready  to  catch 
In  a  fine  gulden  hand-basin  made  to  match. 
Two  nice  little  boys,  rather  more  grown. 
Carried  lavender  water  and  eau  de  Cologne  ; 
Add  a  nice  little  boy  had  a  nice  cake  of  soap, 
Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

One  little  boy  more 

A  napkin  bore. 
Of  the  best  white  diaper,  fring'd  with  pink, 
And  a  Cardinal's  Hat  niark'd  in  permanent  ink. 

Tire  great  Lord  Cardinal  turns  at  the  sight 
Of  these  nice  little  boys  dress'd  all  in  white: 

From  his  finger  he  draws 

His  costly  turquoise; 
And,  not  thinking  at  all  about  little  Jackdaws, 

Deposits  it  straight 

By  the  side  of  his  plate, 
While  the  niee  little  boys  on  Ins  Emn,ence  wa.t; 
Till  when  nobody  's  dreanung  o   any  nach  thing. 
tKic  Jackdaw  hop.  aft>.tj^  ^ 
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There  's  a  cry  and  a  shout, 

And  a  deuce  of  a  rout, 
And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they  're  about. 
But  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turn'd  inside  out ; 

The  friars  are  kneeling, 

And  hunting,  and  feermg 
The  carpet,  the  floor,  and  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling. 

The  Cardinal  drew 

Off  each  pi  urn -col  cured  shoe. 
And  left  his  red  stockings  expos'd  to  tlie  view; 

He  peeps,  and  he  feels 

In  the  toes  and  the  heels. 
They  turn  up  the  dishes,  they  turn  up  the  plates, 
Tliey  take  up  the  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates, 

They  turn  up  the  rugs, 

They  examine  the  mugs  : — 

But,  no  !  no  such  thing ; 

They  can't  find  the  ring ; 
And  tlie  abbot  declared  that,  "  when  nobody  twigg'd  it, 
Some  rascal  or  other  had  popped  in,  and  prigg'd  it !" 

The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look. 

He  caird  for  his  candle,  his  bell,  and  liis  book ! 
In  holy  anger,  and  pious  grief, 
He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief! 
Pie  curs'd  him  at  board,  he  curs  d  him  in  bed ; 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head ; 
He  cursed  him  in  sleeping,  that  every  night 
He  should  dream  of  the  devil,  and  wake  in  a  fright; 
He  curs'd  him  in  eating,  he  ours'd  him  in  drinking, 
He  curs'd  him  in  coughing,  in  sneezing,  in  winking  ; 
He  curs'd  him  in  sitting,  in  standing,  in  lying, 
He  curs'd  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  flying, 
He  curs'd  him  living,  he  curs'd  him  dying  ! 

Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse  ; 
But,  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise, 

Nobody  secm'd  one  penny  the  worse  ! 

The  day  was  gone. 

The  night  can>e  oru 
The  monks  and  the  friars  they  searched  till  dawn; 

When  the  Sacristan  saw, 

On  crumpled  claw, 
Come  limping  a  poor  little  lame  Jackdaw  ! 

No  longer  gay, 

As  on  yesterday ; 
His  feathers  all  seem'd  to  be  (urn'd  the  wrong  way  ; 
His  pinions  droop'd,  he  could  hardly  stand, 
His  head  was  a«  bold  an  the  palm  of  your  hand; 

His  eye  so  dim, 

So  wasted  each  limb. 
That,  heedless  of  grammar,  they  all  cried,  "That '«  him  !  — 
That 's  the  scamp  that  has  done  this  scandalous  thing ! 
That'sthe  thief  that  has  got  my  Lord  Cardinal's  ring  !" 
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The  poor  little  Jackdaw, 

When  the  monks  he  saw, 
Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw ; 
And  turn'd  his  bald  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Pray,  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way  !" 

Slower  and  slower 

He  limp'd  on  before. 
Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfry-door. 

Where  the  first  thing  they  saw, 

'Midst  the  sticks  and  the  straw, 
Was  the  ring,  in  the  nest  of  that  little  Jackdaw ! 

Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  call'd  for  his  book, 
And  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took ; 

The  mute  expression 

Serv'd  in  lieu  of  confession, 
And,  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution. 
The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution. 

When  those  words  were  heard, 

That  poor  little  bird 
Was  so  changed  in  a  moment,  'twas  really  absurd : 

He  grew  sleek  and  fat ; 

In  addition  to  that, 
A  fresh  crop  of  feathers  came  thick  as  a  mat ! 

His  tail  waggled  more 

Even  than  before ; 
But  no  longer  It  wagged  with  an  impudent  air, 
No  longer  he  perch'd  on  the  Cardinal's  chair. 

He  hopped  now  about 

With  a  gait  devout ; 
At  Matins,  at  Vespers,  he  never  was  out ; 
And,  so  far  from  any  more  pilfering  deeds. 
He  always  seem'd  telling  the  Confessor's  beads. 
If  any  one  lied,  or  if  any  one  swore, 
Or  slumber'd  in  pray'r  time  and  happened  to  snore. 

That  good  Jackdaw 

Would  give  a  great  "  caw," 
As  much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  do  so  any  more  !" 
While  many  remarked,  as  his  manners  they  saw. 
That  they  never  had  known  such  a  pious  Jackdaw ! 

He  long  lived  the  pride 

Of  that  country  side, 
And  at  last  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  died ; 

When,  as  words  were  too  faint 

His  merits  to  paint, 
The  conclave  determined  to  make  him  a  Saint ; 
And  on  newly-made  Saints  and  Popes,  as  you  know. 
It 's  the  custom  at  Rome  new  names  to  bestow, 
So  they  canoniz'd  him  by  the  name  of  Jem  Crow ! 
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Mother  of  summer  roses ! 

Winter's  ling;'ring  closes 
Made  us  fear  for  thee : — 

Many  a  hope  was  wailing^. 

Thinking  thou  wert  sailing, 
With  thy  smile, 
To  some  false  isle, 

Upon  our  tribute  sea  ! 


Mother  of  summer  roses, 
June !  thy  month  discloses 

All  that  is  sweet  and  fair : 
Birds  and  flowers  wreathing 
Minstrel  garlands,  breathing 

Song  and  bloom 

In  one  perfume, 
Reviving  the  &int  air ! 


Mother  of  summer  roses ! 
Nought  on  earth  opposes 

Our  fond  claim  to  thee  ! 
Find'st  thou  welcome  dearer? 
Beauty  or  minstrels  nearer? 

In  the  arch 

Of  thy  round  march 
Can  gentler  rest-place  be  ? 


IV. 

Mother  of  summer  roses  1 
On  thy  breast  reposes 

The  flush'd  cheek  of  the  year : 
Break  not  his  soft  slumbers 
With  rude  music-numbers : 

Mingled  gush 

Of  stream  and  thrush 
Be  all  that  may  come  near ! 

W. 
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It  is  an  astounding  but  gratifying  proof  of  the  rapid  march  of  ciri- 
lization,  that  periodical  literature  springs  up  and  flourishes  among 
tribes  and  nations  wliich,  but  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago»  had  hardly 
advanced  a  few  steps  beyond  barbarism.      A  Cherokee   newspaper 
has  for  some  time  been  published,  and  in  the  Sandwich   Islands  a 
gazette  has  recently  been  establishe<l ;  and  a  file  of  a  paper  called 
"  the  Indian  Phoenix,"  published  in  the  United  States,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  an  Indian  editor,  ami  addressed  exclusively  to  his 
countrymen,  has  just  fallen  under  our  notice.  These  are  pleasing  facts 
for  the  conaideralion  of  every  true  philanthropist,  and  stable  data  on 
which  the  philosopher  may  argue  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  rays  of  knowledge  shall  illumine  every  nation  of  the  earth.    Wher- 
ever a  newspaper  is  established,  ignorance  must  diminish  ;  for  the  news- 
paper is  not  only  the  effect,  but  the  cause  of  cizilization, — not  only 
the  work  itself,  but  the  means  by  which  the  work  is  perfornned.     The 
Indian  Phcenix  is  published  in  the  English  language  at  Washington. 
and  is  from  thence  distributed  among  these  roving  aborigines,  not 
only  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  vast  ler- 
ritories  of  Mexico  and  Texas,     The  paper  is  not  only  edited,   but 
printed  by  Indians ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  intellectual 
portions  of  it^  the  mechanical  parts  w^rll  ecrtainly  bear  comparison 
with    the  provincial  journals  of  England,  und  are  much  before   the 
newspapers  of  several  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  those  of  Germany 
and  Portugal  foi  instance,  which  are  as  wretched  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy as  it  is  now  possible  to  meet  with. 

For  the  amusement  of  our  readers  we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few 
extracts  from  these  very  curious  journals.  The  principles  which  are 
advocated  therein  will,  no  doubt,  appear  startling  at  first  sight :  but  a 
little  reflection  will  show,  that,  although  strange,  they  are  not  altoge- 
ther unfounded.  These  men  have,  by  the  strong  arms  of  European 
civilizalido,  been  driven  from  the  wild  forests  inherited  by  their  fore- 
fathers, the  woods  they  hunted  in  have  been  converted  into  corn-fields, 
and  the  clear  waters  of  the  lonely  rivers  beside  which  they  dwelt  have 
been  contaminated  by  the  refuse  of  smoky  manufactories,  and  ren- 
dered busy  with  the  sails  and  paddle-wheels  of  enterprising  com- 
merce. The  civilization  which  thus  came  upon  the  land  from  aiar 
has  now  reached  its  original  inhabitants;  and  the  Indians,  savages 
no  more,  have  begun  to  employ  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  powerful 
weapons  of  opinion  to  reconquer  a  portion  of  the  broad  lands  of  which 
they  have  been  despoiled.  The  struggles  in  Texas,  and  the  unset- 
tled state  of  Mexico,  have  caused  them  to  turn  their  eyes  in  that 
direction ;  and  they  have  been  inspired  by  the  hope  that  Mexico  is 
to  be  the  region  in  which  all  the  scattered  tribes  will  be  collected 
together  to  form  one  great  independent  nation.  It  is  not  intended  in 
this  brief  notice  to  speculate  upon  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
such  a  scheme,  or  to  say  whether  or  not  these  dispersed  and  dis- 
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mbered  clans,  without  leader  or  bond  of  union,  will  ever  be  able  lo 
omplish  80  gigantic  a  project.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  such  is 
ir  object,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  allusions  in 
extracts  which  wc  shall  place  before  him.  The  tbilowing  will  show 

prose  these  Indians  are  capable  of  writing  (we  shall  come  to  their 
jtry  by  and  by),  and  will  also  give  an  idea  of  their  political  creed, 
the  leading  article  of  the  first  number,  the  editor  says, 
•Our  creed  maybe  met  with  in  these  words.     We  render  unto 

self-esteemed  civilized  world  the  things  which  are  the  sclf-es- 
med  civilized  world's,  and  unto  the  long-oppressed,  yet  noble,  ele- 
ed,  and  dignified  Indian  the  things  which  once  belonged  and  shall 
;in  belong  to  him." 

fhese  sentiments,  and  their  open  avowal,  although  they  may  not 
se  the  settler  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  homestead,  ouglit 
ertheless  to  make  the  statesman  ponder  well  on  the  condition 
,  aspirations  of  this  ill-used  race.  The  editor  continues  : 
'  In  the  deep  gloom  of  the  future  position  of  these  countries  we 
no  evidence  of  a  single  periodical  grasping  with  energetic  vision 
coming  lime.  Alone,  therefore,  do  we  step  on  the  arena  of  public 
lion.  With  nerved  heart  and  nerved  hand  shall  we  advance  :  the 
iosity  of  the  many,  the  surprise  of  others,  the  encouragement  of 

few,  the  denunciations  of  the  National  Gazette,  or  New  York 
erican,  or  all  who  may  follow  in  their  fetid  and  nauseous  trail, 
11  not  turn  aside  one  of  the  barbed  arrows  which  shall  now  and 
ceforlh  be  launched  unsparingly  at  all  who  cross  our  path." — •♦  We 

not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
erness." 

'he  following  little  bit  of  Scriptural  exposition  will,  no  douht,  cause 
nile  even  on  the  grave  faces  of  the  learned  doctors  who  are  versed 
Biblical  knowledge.  The  Indians,  stigmatized  by  the  civili/ed 
ons  of  the  earth  for  the  cruel  practice  of  scalping  their  fallen 
miest  bring  forward  the  authority  of  our  sacred  book  in  their  jus- 
lation.  Even  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  one  of 
finest  poetji  the  world  ever  produced,  went  out  on  the  war-path 
a  Mohican  or  a  Cherokee,  and  bore  away  the  scalps  of  his  enc- 
■  1  The  editor  hints  that  this  alone  would  warrant  the  assertion 
ch  has  been  so  often  put  forth,  that  America  was  peopled  by  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel.     He  says, 

I  We  invite  the  attention  — wc  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
|1  and  every  civilized  Christian  in  Euro|>e  or  America  to  gainsay 
li^ute  the  correctness  or  validity  ol'  the  inferences  and  facts 
id  below.     The  Scriptures  say, 

'  And  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  loved  David;  and  tJiey  told  Saul, 
the  thing  pleased  him. 

*  And  8aul  said,  I  wilt  give  him  her  that  she  may  be  a  snare  to 
and  tliat  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  may  be  against  him. 

*  And  Saul  said.  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  David  :  the  king  dcsireth 
any  dowry,  but  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines,  to  be 
iged  on  the  king's  enemies.  But  Saul  thought  to  make  David 
l)y  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 

'Wherefore  David  arose,  he  and  his  men,  and  slew  of  the  Philis- 
(  two  hundred  men,  and  David  brought  their  foreskins,  and  ihey 
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gave  them  in  full  toll  to  the  king,  that  he  might  be  the  kn^'a 
in-law.' 

«  We  see  from  this,"  (continues  the  editor  of  the  Phoenucy)  "  that- 
David,  who  was  a  great  Jewish  warrior,  went  out  on  the  war-path  nol- 
from  any  motive  of  war,  or  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fi^eo  con- 
rades;  but  for  what?  Why,  to  get  a  marriage  portion  to  laj  beGm 
the  king  of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  what  was  this  marriage  por- 
tion ?  Lo !  it  was  one  hundred  sadpt  of  the  Philistines.  •  •  •  •  • 
At  the  conclusion  we  are  told  that  Miclud,  Saul's  dai^hter,  loved  him. 
Why  ?  Becauxe  he  toru  a  great  warrior^  teho  had  taken,  numy  aeafy$, 
and,  moreover^  Darid  ftehared  himself  wuelyt  that  is,  cunning,  in  takmg 
of  scalps  from  the  PhUistines^  so  that  his  name  was  much  set  by.  As 
the  Jews  were  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  so  are  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  West  and  of  North  America.  They  go  out  on  the  war- 
path, they  rcturn^with  scalps ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  tribe  ung, 
as  in  the  days  of  David,  <  The  warrior  Dutch  hath  slain  his  tens,  but 
the  warrior  Smith  hath  slain  his  fifties  in  the  villages  of  the  Tar- 
wargans.'  " 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  poetry, — one  of  tlie  war-tongs 
of  these  regenerated  Indians.  We  cunnot  say  it  is  quite  equal  totme 
prose,  but  it  is  certainly  more  curious. 

"  Indian  chiefs,  arise ! 

Tlie  glorious  hour 's  gone  forth. 
And  in  the  world's  eyes 

Display  who  gave  you  birth ! 
Indian  chiefs,  let  us  go 
In  arms  to  Alextco ; 
Till  the  Spanish  blood  shall  flow 

In  a  river  at  our  feet. 

Then,  manfully  riespising 

The  pale  faces'  yoke, 
I^t  your  tribes  see  vou  risins? 

Till  your  chains  is  broke !" 

Fastidious  readers  may  object  both  to  the  vigour  and  the  grammar 
of  the  above ;  but  we  have  still  richer  specimens  in  store  for  them 
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The  song  continues : 


"  As  rose  the  tribes  of  Judah 

In  days  lone;  past  and  gone, 
I  '11  lead  you  to  as  good  a 
Land  to  be  your  own. 

Cherokee !  in  slumbers 

Why  lethargic  wilt  thou  lie  .' 

Arise,  and  bring  thy  numbers 
Us  to  ally. 

Arouse  I  Oh,  then,  awake  thee  > 
And  hasten  to  my  standard  ; 

For  I  will  ne'er  forsake  thee. 
But  ever  lead  the  vanguard  I 

Come  on,  the  bnive  Oneida, 

Seneca,  Delaware, 
The  promised  land  divide  a- 

-Mong  you  when  yo»i  're  there." 
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The  rhymes  of  "  Judah"  and  "  good  a,"  and  "  standard  "  and  "  van- 
guard," are  tolerably  original ;  but  they  are  beaten  hollow  by  that  of 
the  last  verse,  "  Oneida  "  and  "  divide  a-"!— "-Mong  you  when  you  're 
tliere,"  is  a  sequel  which  has  much  more  truth  than  elegance  in  it. 
"  -Mong  you  (when  yoifrt  there  ?)"  we  would  suggest  as  a  new  and 
improved  reading  of  the  passage.  The  following  is  in  a  much  more 
elevated  style ;  there  is  a  rough  vigour  about  it  which  many  of  our 
own  namby-pamby  poetasters  would  do  well  to  imitate.  The  rh3rmes 
are  also  more  felicitous,  and  the  measure  and  grammar  less  objec- 
tionable. 

"  The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter. 

But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter ; 
We  tlierefore  deemed  it  meeter 

To  carry  ofl'  the  latter. 
We  planned  an  expedition  : 

We  met  a  host,  and  quelled  it ; 
We  took  a  strong  position. 

And  killed  the  men  who  held  it !" 

The  above  stanza  is  unique.  Every  line  tells ;  and  there  is  a  raci- 
ness,  a  tartness  about  it,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  which  is  quite  de- 
lightful. 

"  The  valley  sheep  are  fatter  ; 
We  therefore  deemed  it  meeter 
To  carry  off  the  latter." 

Many  ballads  have  been  written  about  Rob  Roy,  who  also  had  a 
sneaking  inclination  for  the  "  fat  sheep "  of  other  people :  but  the 
daring  simplicity  of  these  lines  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  song 
continues : 

'*  On  Norte's  richest  valley. 

There  herds  of  kine  were  browsing ; 
We  made  a  nightly  sally 

To  furnish  our  carousing, 
fierce  soldiers  rushed  to  meet  us, 

We  met  them,  and  o'erthrew  them  ; 
They  struggled  hard  to  beat  us, 

But  we  conquered  them,  and  slew  ihetn ! 

As  we  drove  our  prize  at  leisure, 

Santa  Anna  marched  to  catch  us  ; 
His  rage  surpassed  all  measure, 

Because  he  could  not  match  us. 
lie  fled  to  his  hall  pillars  ; 

But,  ere  our  force  we  led  off. 
Some  sacked  his  house  and  cellars. 

While  others  cut  his  head  off." 

Poetry  has  always  been  allowed  some  licence,  and  we  suppose  we 
must  pass  over  the  assertion  in  the  last  line,  by  merely  observing  by 
the  way  that  Santa  Anna  is,  in  vulgar  phrase,  still  "  alive  and  kick- 
ing."    The  song  ends  thus  : 

"  We  then,  in  strife  bewildering, 
Spilt  blood  enough  to  swim  in ; 
We  ori>haned  many  children,  (chiUkrin^) 
And  widowed  many  women. 
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The  cashes  and  iIm-  ravens 

We  pluUed  with  ihe  foeraen; 
Tht:ir  heroes  and  Uitir  cravejis, 

Their  lancers  and  their  bowmen. 

As  for  Santa  Anna,  their  blood-red  ohief^ 

His  head  wus  bonie  before  us  ; 
IJis  wine  and  beasts  supplied  our  feasts. 

And  his  overthrow  our  diorus." 

The  foregoing  cxirftcls  are  all  in  a  warlike  strain.  We  ivill  now 
give  a  ff «  specimens  of  the  softer  lyrics  ii)  which  these  scftf/^rji  in- 
dulge. The  Irish  meJodien  of  Moore  are,  it  appears,  not  unknown 
even  amongst  ihem ;  and  that  tjiey  are  admired,  the  following  imita- 
tion, or  rather  parody,  of  one  of  ihe  most  beautiful  of  thetn  will 
»uflicictilfy  show. 

"  There  is  not  in  ihe  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  Mexican  vale  in  whose  bosora  "  lakes  "  meet. 
(Jii  I  the  last  ray  of  feelinij  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  sliall  fade  from  juy  heart ! 

Yet  it  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal,  and  brightest  of  green ; 
Twas  not  the  soft  magfic  of  streamlet  or  hill : 
Oh,  no,  it  was  somettiin;^  more  heart-touching  still ! 

Twas  remembrance  of  all,, — Monlezuraa — his  throne — 
The  power  and  the  glory  of  Aitek  all  gone  [ 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  iu  autumn  are  strewn, 
Were  the  splendour  and  hope  of  that  race  overthrown, 

But  the  day-slar  is  rising  unclouded  and  bright. 
That  shall  clear  and  illumine  long  ages  of  night, 
And  restore  to  that  valley  the  Indian  race. 
And  leave  of  their  while  lords  no  longer  a  trace. 

Sweet  "  Mexican  valley,"  how  calm  shall  we  rest 
til  thy  bosom  of  shiwle,  when  thy  sons  are  all  blest ! 
Wlien  'nealh  ihe  %-lree  imd  the  vine  of  each  man 
They  shall  sing  to  ihe  praise  of  the  Almighty  one  ! 
When  the  slorm  of  the  war,  and  its  bloodshed,  shall  cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  her  lakes,  be  raingled  iu  peace  !** 

Interspersed  through  the  papers  are  various  imitations  of  our  poets, 
especially  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Mrs.  Ilenmns.  As  an  apology  for 
the  plagiarisms,  the  editor  places  over  llie  poet's  corner  the  follow- 
ing motto : 

*♦  To  the  living  poets  we  beg  to  Bay,  that  it  not  being  fair  for  them 
lo  monopolize  the  best  words  in  the  language  we  write  in,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  ideas,  we  take  free  liberty  with  them  when  need  is. 
We  will  make  them  amends  two  years  hence  when  they  come  to  see 
us  io  the  valleys  of  Mexico.  To  the  illustrious  dead  we  shall  fully 
explain  our  reasons  w  hen  we  may  chance  lo  meet  them  in  the  *  great 
elsewhere.' " 

The  next  specimen  is  an  imitation  of  Ossian,  a  bard  whose  poetry 
must  necessarily  possess  many  charms  for  ihem. 

"  Come,  all  ye  warriors  I  come  with  your  chief — come  !  The  song 
rises  like  tlie  sun  in  my  bouI  !     I  feel  the  joys  of  other  times.     The 
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CEierukee  was  on  the  land  of  Arkansas.  The  strange  warriors  of  the 
prairie  were  rich  in  horses.  We  said  in  our  souts,  why  not  give  the 
Tarwargaiis  of  their  abundance  ?  Six  of  our  warriors  were  found  on 
the  great  prairie,  advancing  like  the  moon  anvoiig  clouds,  concealed 
from  the  view.  Days  had  passed  when  they  approached  the 
wigwams  of  the  Tarwargatis.  A  narrow  plain  spreads  beneath^  co- 
vered with  grass  and  aged  trees.  The  blue  course  of  a  stream  is 
there.  The  horses  were  secured.  Their  feet  were  slowly  advancing 
towards  the  wigwams.  Not  without  eyes  were  the  Tarwargans. 
The  warriors  had  not  been  invisible.  High  hopes  of  prairie  horses 
and  the  scalps  of  the  enemy  till  their  souls.  A  blast  came  upon 
them.  The  sound  of  rifles  was  heard  in  the  air-  Three  of  the  war- 
riors fell !  The  tomahawk  descended,  and  tliey  were  led  in  their 
shame  without  scalps.  Two  warriors  fled  together.  Smoke  (a  war- 
rior)  fled  not  t  he  rushed  for  safety,  and  laid  himself  low  with  his 
rifle  among  the  briers,  Skouts  of  triumph  are  heard.  The  Tar- 
wargans return.  The  slain  are  dragged  to  the  dancing- ground— 
oh*  grief !  oh,  revenge  f  Did  you  not  know  the  heart  of  StiwAe  f 
Placed  in  the  ground  are  three  stakes ;  tied  are  the  scalpless  dead  f 
Upright  they  sit.  Oh,  grief  J  the  derision  of  the  Tarwargaxis  I  'Cun- 
ning warriors  are  ye,  oh,  Cherokees  I  but  your  scalps  arc  at  our 
feet/  " 

The  following,  which  the  editor  assures  us  is  a  literal  translalion 
from  an  old  song  highly  popular  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
Mexico,  is  interesting.  The  poetry  of  the  original  is  so  sublime  that 
the  translator,  in  despair  of  equalling  it  in  rhyme,  has  given  it  us  in 
plain  prose. 

"  Mexitii  Tetzauhteotl  (the  Terrible  God)  o-ah !  o-ali  1  o-ah  ! 
The  son  of  the  woman  of  Tula.  The  green  plume  is  on  his  head« 
the  wing  of  the  eagle  is  on  his  leg;  his  forehead  is  blue,  like  the  fir- 
mament. He  carries  a  spear  and  buckler,  and  with  the  hr-trce  o\' 
Colhuatan  he  crushes  the  mountains  !  O-ah  !  o-ali  I  o-ah  !  Mexitii 
Tetzauiiteotl  I" 

"  Mexitii  Tetzauhteotl  I  o-ah  I  o-ah  1  o-ah  f  my  father  ate  the 
heart  of  Xochlniilco!  Where  was  Painahon*  the  god  of  the  swift 
foot,  when  the  Miztecas  ran  to  the  mountains?  'Fast,  warrior, 
fast !'  said  Painatton,  the  brother  of  Mexitii.  His  foot-print  is  on 
the  snows  of  Istaccihuall,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Ori- 
zaba. Toktepec»  and  Chinantla,  and  Matlalizinco  were  strong  war- 
riors, but  they  sliook  under  his  feet  as  the  hills  shake  when  the  king 
of  hell  groans  in  the  caverns.  So  my  tather  killed  the  men  g^  die 
south,  the  men  of  the  east,  and  the  men  of  the  west,  and  Mexitii 
shook  the  fir-tree  with  joy,  and  Painalton  danced  by  night  among  the 
itars  I     O-ah !  o-ah  \  Mexitii  Tetzauhteotl  !" 


*'  Mexitii  Tetzauhteotl !  o-nh  !  o-ah  1  Where  is  the  end  of  Mexico? 
It  begins  in  Huehuetapallan  In  the  north,  and  who  knows  the  end  of 
Huehuetapallan  ?  In  the  south  it  sees  the  land  of  crocodiles  and 
vultures, — the  bog  and  the  rock  where  man  cannot  live.  Tlie  sea 
washes  it  on  the  cast,  the  sea  washes  it  on  the  west,  and  that  is  the 
end  :  who  has  looked  to  the  end  of  the  waters  ?  Mexico  is  the  lam' 
of  blossoms,— the  land  nf  the  tiger-flower,  and  the  caottu-bud  tha 
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opens  at  night  like  a  star, — the  land  of  the  dahlia,  that  ghosts  come 
to  snuff  at.  It  is  a  land  dear  to  Mexitli !  0-«li !  o-ah  !  Mexitii 
Tctzauhteotl  I 

**  Mexitli  Tetzauhteotl  I  o-ah  I  o-ah !  o-ah  !  Who  were  the  oae- 
inies  of  Mexico  ?  Their  heads  are  in  the  wall  of  the  hoose  of  skulJs, 
and  the  little  child  strikes  them  as  he  goes  by  with  a  twig.  Once 
Mexico  was  a  bog  of  reeds,  and  Mexitli  slept  on  a  couch  of  bul- 
rushes. Our  god  now  sits  on  a  world  of  gold,  and  the  world  » 
Mexico.  Will  any  one  fight  me?  I  am  a  Mexican.  Mexitli  is  the 
god  of  the  brave.  Our  city  is  fair  on  the  island,  and  Mexitli  sleeps 
with  us.  When  he  calls  me  in  the  morning,  I  grasp  the  quiver, — the 
quiver  and  the  axe, —  and  I  am  not  afraid.  When  he  winds  his  horn 
from  the  woods,  I  know  that  he  is  my  father,  and  that  he  will  look  at 
me  while  I  fight.  Sound  the  horn  of  battle ;  I  see  the  spear  of  a 
foe.  Mexitli  Tetzauhteotl,  we  are  the  men  of  Mexico  I  O-ah ! 
o-ah  I  Mexitli  Tetzauhteotl ! 

With  this  extract  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  very  curious 
subject,  promising,  however,  to  return  to  it  at  a  future  period. 


EPITAPH. 


When  London,  of  a  rogue  bereft, 

Saw  Tomkins,  the  distiller,  die ; 
It  seems  some  twenty  pounds  he  lefl. 

To  pay  a  poet  for  a  lie. 
Thus  wrote  tlie  bard,  who,  lacking  gold. 

Was  yet  to  tell  a  fib  unwilling  : 
•*  This  stone  need  not  his  worth  iiisclose, 

Who  half  his  life  was  good  instilling. 


R.J. 
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"Oh,  dear  I  such  a  climate  'tis  death  to  be  in — 
I  surely  shall  die  in  the  '  Bights  of  Benin' !'' 

**  All  look  for  your  death,  and  the  more  shall  we  rue  it, 
Since  the  sups,  not  the  '  Bights,'  will,  alas !  bring  you  to  it." 

R.J. 


DARBY  THE  SWIFT; 
oa, 

JTHE  LONGEST  WAY  ROUND  IS  THE  SHORTEST  WAY  HOME. 
"  He  who  runs  may  read." 


CHAPTER    I. 

"  A  CENTURY  or  two  ago,  there  was  a  class  of  dependents  or  hangers- 
on  to  the  great  families  in  Ireland,  denominated  '  running-footmen,' 
who  may  truly  be  looked  upon  as  originals  in  their  shiguhir,  laboriougf 
find  sometimes  even  dangerous  calling.  Though  ostensibly  mere  let- 
ter-carriers, or  light-parcel  bearers,  across  the  difficult  parts  of  the 
country,  as  yet  inaccessible  to  carriages,  or  even  quadrupeds,  (or  ren- 
dered [Kissable  by  that  style  of  road-making  which  the  ColoMsm  cf 
Jtaads,  Macadam,  pretended  was  his  discovery,)  the  running-footmen 
liad  occasionally  charges  of  more  serious  import.  They  were  often 
suspected  of  being  the  agents  by  whom  political  measures  of  local 
■warfare  were  transmitted  from  baronial  sovereigns  to  tlieir  distant 
clanships  or  allies, — of  being  walking,  or  rather  running,  telegraphs 
(for  their  speed  was  prodigious)  of  some  plot  of  treason  against  the 
rights  of  the  invader,  and  often  cruelly  and  unjustly  saeriticed  to  his 
fury,  when  intercepted  on  their  secret  but  seldom  hostile  missions. 
They  carried  their  notions  of  honour  on  the  point  of  their  trust,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  to  a  romantic  scrupulosity.  No  matter  whether  it 
-was  a  love-letter  or  a  challenge,  a  purse  or  a  process,  a  curse  or  a 
blessing,  the  faithful  runner  never  revealed  it  to  any  one  but  the  per- 
son for  whom  it  was  intended.  Tliough  journeying  by  the  most  diffi- 
cult passes,  and  undergoing  the  most  severe  privations,  those  extra- 
ordinary fellows  seldom  failed  in  their  undertakings.  This  may  be 
partially  accounted  for  by  the  reverence  they  were  held  in  by  their 
own  people;  for  as  the  lower  Irish  still  continue  to  believe  in  the 
strange  notion  of  their  Oriental  ancestors,  that  tlie  souls  fsf  *  inno- 
cents '  (in  plainer  English,  *  fools,')  are  in  heaven,  and  that  their 
•  muddy  vesture  of  decay*  on  earth  is  entitled  to  superstitious 
respect,  these  motleys,  in  either  their  real  or  assumed  garb  of  lolly, 
were  treated  with  a  kind  of  familiar  or  aft'ectionate  reverence  wher- 
ever they  went  amongst  their  o%vn  countrymen.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  paths  of  their  treading,  when  they  went  out  upon  distant  journeys, 
were  so  little  known  to  the  hostile  strangers,  that  they  ran  but  tittle 
chance  of  receiv'mg  injury  at  their  hands,  or  even  meeting  with  ihera. 
Such  were  the  running-footmen  of  other  dtiy»  ;  but  they  are  gone, — 
their  Tatr  is  ended, — and  those  who  pride  themBelves  upon  their 
descent  from  the  stock  seem  to  liave  retained  but  few  of  the  (]uuliti- 
cfltions  of  their  ancestors.  Everything  romantic  and  happy  in  Ireland 
seems  to  be  dwindling  away.  No  longer  do  wc  hear  the  pleasant 
announcements  nf  *  Blind  Connal  the  harper,  sir,'  and  "  Miss  Biddy 
Mutjuillian  the  tiddler,  my  lady,'  and  *  Dermot  O'Dowd  the  pipor, 
boy.?,'  and " 

I  had  just  read  so  far  in  some  work  or  other  which  1  had  carcleialy 
taken  up  for  a  peep  after  dinntr  one  day,  when  a  loud  knock  at  the 
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door  of  ray  a[>artmeirii  made  rue  close  the  book,  and  say  **  Come  in  1" 
'J'he  door  slowly  opened;  but,  as  nobody  entered,  1  demanded  **  Who  '« 
there  ?" 

"It's  me,  masther;  Darby,  yir  honor." — "What  do  you  want?" 
inquired  I. — "  Nothing,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  *ve  got  a  letther  for  yc, 
sir." — "  From  whom  ?"  said  1.—*'  Faix,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  he 
archly;  "  for  I  haven't  read  it  yit;  but  here  it  is." — "  Why  don't  you 
come  in  and  give  it  to  me  ?"  demanded  1. — "  I  'm  afraid,  sir,"  said  he, 
*'  that  my  brogues  would  dirty  the  carpel,  and  set  all  the  girls  in  the 
kitchen  a-laughing  at  me  for  comin'  into  the  drawin'-room  ;   and  sure 
a  purtier  room  a  man  need  never  wish  to  come  into." — "  Oh  !  very 
welt,"  said  I,  rising ;  '•  you  shall  have  your  way,  Darby." — "  Am  I  to 
wait  for  an  answer,  sir?"  said  he,  giving  me  the  letter. — "  No,"  re- 
plied I ;  "  1  '11  ring  if  it  be  necessary." — "  Thank  yir  honor,"  said 
Darby,  and  turned  to  descend  the  stairs  with  the  furtive  caution  of  a 
cat  wlieri  stealing  upon  its  prey,  lest  he  should  make  his   brogues 
audible.     A  loud  crash,  succeeded  by  a  louder  laugh,  through  which 
I  distinctly  heard  *<J/ejrry  bad  look  to  yiz  all!'*  convinced  me   that 
Darby's  coming  up  stairs  with  the  letter  was  a  contrivance  of  tlie 
other  servants  to  play  some  trick  upon  him,  which  their  merrimeot 
seemed  to  show  had  succeeded;  but  into  which  as  1  did  not  care  to 
inquire,  1  sate  down,  opened  my  letter,  and  began  to  read.     I  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  I  found  it  related  to  business  of  the  most  serious 
consecjuence,  and  required  that  I  should  write  instanter  to  a  friend, 

who  was  on  a  visit  at  Bally ,  (nearly  forty  miles  distant  across  the 

country,)  and  have  an  answer  by  immediate  return  of  post.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  so  I  wrote  my  letter  as  speedily  as  pobsible^ 
folded,  sealed,  and  directed  it,  then  rang  the  bell  with  unusual  impa- 
tience It  %vas  promptly  answered;  but  this  time  there  was  no  knock 
at  the  door  before  it  opened,  for  it  was  Eileen,  my  usual  attendant, 
that  presented  herself,  with  a  face  whose  natural  health,  cheerfulness, 
and  rustic  beauty  were  considerably  heightened  by  the  flush  of  recent 
merriment, 

**  What  have  you  been  doing  with  Darby,  Eileen  ?"  said  I. — "  OA, 
widthf-eelishr  (her  constant  ejaculation)  said  she  laughing,  *♦  nothing 
at  all,  sir;  only  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  the  drawin'-room,  so  we  sent 
him  up  with  the  letter,  and  he  slipped  his  fool  as  he  came  down,  air ; 
that 's  all/ — **  You  know  I  don't  like  those  tricks,  Eileen,"  said  I, 
with  all  the  severity  I  could  muster  against  her  smothered  laughter. 
— "No,  sir;  I  know,  sir;  but  when  an  omudhami  like  that — " — "  Si- 
lence !"  said  I.  •♦  I  want  to  send  a  letter  by  the  post :  what  o'clock 
is  it?" — "  Half  an  hour  too  late,  air,"  said  Eileen,  resuming  her  gra- 
vity; "and  there  'II  be  no  post  to-morrow." — "  No  post  to-morrow  I" 
echoed  1. — "  No,  sir ;  to-morrow 's  Saturday,  you  know/'—"  Confu- 
sion !"  said  I,  "  it  will  be  so  indeed.  What's  to  be  done?" — **  1  don't 
know»  sir,"  replied  Eileen  despondingly ;  "how  far  is  It?" — *' Oh  I 
nearly  forty  miles  across  the  country,"  cried  I ;  •*  and  I  want  an  answer 
immediately." — "  Can't  Darby  run  across  with  it  ?"  said  Eileen. — 
"  Run  across  with  it!"  cried  I ;  'Ms  the  girl  out  of  her  senses?  Run 
across  forty  miles,  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  tlian  a  hop-step-and- 
jump  I" — ••  He  11  do  it  in  that  same,  sir,"  said  Eileen  seriously,  '*  jf 
ye '11  only  tell  him  what  it  is." — "  WV/o'U  do  it?"  cried  I  im]uuiently. 
— "  Why,  Darby,  sir,"  said  slie ;  '•  Dturby  in  ihe  kitchen,  that 's  known 
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country  round  for  Darby  the  Swift," — "  What !"  cried  !,  *•  that 
fellow  that  brought  me  the  letter  just  now  ?  Impossible !" — "There  *s 
nothing  impossible  to  God,  sir,  you  know, — glory  be  to  his  name!"  said 
Eileen,  "  and  so  the  rraihur  has  the  gift  oK  it :  he'll  do  it,  I  warrant 
ye."  I  looked  up  in  Eileen's  face,  and  saw  there  was  something  be- 
yond common  opinion  pleading  for  Darby;  so,  waiving  all  farther 
parley,  I  desired  her  to  go  down  stairs  and  send  bim  to  me  instantly. 
Eileen  curtsied,  and»  retiring,  shut  the  door;  but  immediately  opened 
it  tigain,  saying  '"You  don't  want  hira  the  night,  sir,  do  ye?  for," 
added  she  with  a  bud  laugh,  "  I  think  he  has  broken  his  shin-bone." 
— "  Send  him  to  me  immediately,"  said  I  peremptorily ;  upon  which 
Eileen,  exclaiming  **  OK  widdt/'Cclish  f"  made  her  exiL 

Now  it  was  evident  from  her  last  words  that  Eileen,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  had  done  some  injury  to  poor  Darby  in  their  gambuU  ; 
but  as  he  is  just  coming  up  stairs,  and  will  make  a  long  pause  before 
he  presumes  to  knock  at  the  door  a  second  time,  allow  me,  gentle 
reader,  ad  mterim^  to  present  you  with  a  portrait  of  my  servant,  or 
follower,  **  Dakby  Ryan,"  nick-named  "  The  Swift." 

Darby  Ryan  was  about  tliirty  years  of  age,  middle-sized,  not  over 
stout,  and  tolerably  well  made.  His  hair,  bolti  in  texture  and  tint, 
resembled  the  raddled  back  of  a  fawn-coloured  goat,  and  waved  in 
shaggy  luxuriance  everywhere  save  on  his  forehead,  in  the  middle 
of  which  it  timidly  descended  in  a  close-cropped  peak,  till  it  nearly 
united  itself  with  two  enormous  dark- coloured  eyebrows.  His  eyes 
were  small,  and  the  blackest  I  have  ever  seen  ;  witli  a  gleam  of  fire 
occasionally,  that  lent  them  more  archness  than  ferocity.  Some 
thought  he  squinted,  and  said  that,  though  under  otw  master's  direc- 
tion, his  iwo  pupih  went  contrary  ways  ;  but  I  believe  this  was  all 
slander,  and  only  set  forth  by  jealous  people,  who  therast-Jves,  it  is 
said,  are  rather  queer  in  their  optics.  \  fracas  in  a  hurling-match 
had  lefl  his  nose  little  more  than  a  one-arched  bridge,  by  which,  if 
you  please,  we  will  pass  along  to  his  mouth,  where,  if  I  had  the  time, 
I  could  find  ample  room  tor  rMwination,  &c.  But  Darby  has  knocked 
at  my  door,  and  I  am  forced  to  say  **  Come  in !" — "  Did  yir  lionor 
want  me,  sir?  or  is  it  only  the  caileen's  fun,  and  the  rest  of  thero,  in 
the  kitchen?" said  Darby,  opening  the  door,  but  remaining  outside  aa 
before.  "  Come  in,"  said  I  encouragingly,  "  and  take  a  seat  for  a 
moment ;  i  '11  tell  you  what  1  want  with  you."  The  girl's  fears  for 
the  carpet  were  quite  right ;  tor  Darby,  making  a  bow  to  me  on  his 
entrance,  scraped  about  a  pound  of  mud  off  his  brogues,  which  would 
have  discomtited  him  quite  if  I  had  not  proceeded  willi  "  Do  you  know 
tlie  road  to  Rally ?    Can  you  find  your  way  to  it  safely.  Darby  ?" 

"  Can  a  duck  swim,  yir  honor  ?"  said  Darby,  emboldened  by  degret-s. 

"{>h  !  very  well,  I  understand  you,"  said  I,  "Now,  mark  me  :  1 
want  you  to  take  this  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  on  a  visit  with 
the  clergyman  there,  and  bring  me  an  answer  as  sj»eedily  as  possible. 
Arc  you  so  quick-footed  as  they  say  ?" 

"  Qu'ick-futied r  said  Darby,  seating  himself  on  the  very  corner  of 
the  nearest  chair;  "where  there's  a  will  there  'a  a  way,  aa  the  aayin' 
is:  but  1  was  never  counted  slow  anyhowg  but  oncet,  and  that  wa« 
when  I  made  the  clock  stop  of  its  own  accord  on  a  Patrick's  Day, 
and  sure,  when  we  broke  up  our  party,  we  found  it  was  two  day*  afic 
wards." 
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"  Well,  take  care  and  be  more  sparing  of  your  time  for  the  pre* 
SLMit."  said  I,  anxious  to  despatch  him. 

^  You  may  rely  on  it,  sir,"  said  Ije  ;  **  I  '11  spare  nathcr  time  nor 
trouble  in  the  duin'  of  it,  although  it  is  letter-carryjii'." 

"  Letter-cflrrying!"  said  I ;  "  and  pray  what  i*  there  daagracelUl  in 

I  culling  ?" 
^**  Oh  I  nothing  at  all  disgraceful  in   tlje  catlmg^  suv"  said   Dftrbj, 
*'  R8  yir  honor  aays,  but  quite  the  reverse,  if  the  letters  are  not  paid 
aforehand." 

•*  Y(»u  would  not  surely  appropriate  the  postage  to  your»eJf  ?**  said 
I,  looking  severely,  though  1  did  not  exactly  comprehend  him. 

"Is  it  me,  sir? — /*t»/;eriate  the  king's  pocket  money  in  that  way, 
poor  ould  gentleman  !  1  'ra  not  in  parliament  yet,  nor  ever  KjmI  ;•  f.,.. 
aituation  under  government,  like  yir  honor." 

"Be  not  impertinent,  sir,"  said  i  sharply;  "I'd  have  ,v,^  «*.w» 
and  keep  your  distance."  Darby  rose  immediately  from  the  cliair,  of 
which  about  this  time  he  had  occupied  nearly  one  half,  saying, 

**  Any  distance  you  I'Jce  for  a  short  time,  sir  ;  for  it's  myscir would 
grieve  to  part  you  for  ever.     What '■  the  word  of  com  main  i  ..rid 

I  'm  off? — -Right  or  lef^  north  or  south,  Darby  Ryan's  yir  .  i^t 

wind  or  tide,  as  was  said  of  one  of  my  posteriors —~" 

"  Your  ancestors  you  mean,"  said  I  smiling. 

"  My  aunt's  sisters,  yir  honor  !  Faith  and  he  wasn't  one  of  licr  *£». 
tersy  nor  one  of  vny  four  fathers  either, — for  he  was  neither  my  god* 
father,  nor  ray  own  father,  nor  my  grandfather,  nor  my  great-grjind- 
father ;  but,  as  I  said  afore,  one  of  my  pos — pos — pos— /m/V/,  ( I  have 
the  word  now,  divil  take  it!)  that  was  christened  Ryan  the  Racxk^ 
for  beiu'  runnin'  futtman  ages  ago  to  the  first  quality  in  the  countrjr." 

By  this  time  I  begun  to  perceive  that,  however  quick  Darby's  hecU 
might  be,  they  had  a  formidable  rival  in  his  tongue  ;  so  I  endeavoured 
to  check  U  at  once  by  saying,  "  I  have  no  time  now  to  attend  to  anj 
stories  about  your  ancestry  or  relations ;  I  merely  wish  to  know  can 
you  take  this  letter  to  its  direction,  and  speedily  bring  me  an  an&wer 
to  it :  in  a  word,  can  you  set  out  immediately,  and  travel  all  night  ?7 
— "All  night,  yir  honor  !  is  it  all  night  that's  in  yir  mind?*'  said 
Darby,  evidently  hurt  at  my  inquiry:  "Gog's  blud !"  he  continued 
half  apart,  "  I  was  never  taken  for  a  turkey  afore." — **  A  turkey  l* 
said  1,  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  hiin. — "  Yes,  yir  honor,"  said 
Darbvt  **  a  turkey — the  very  worst  baste  on  the  road  for  a  long  stretcJt 
(barrin'  his  neck)  that  ever  was  christened  !  Did  yir  honor  ever 
hear  of  the  wager  'tween  the  goose  and  him  ?" — "  Never,"  said  I  sul* 
lenly. — "  'I1ien  I'm  glad  of  it,  masther,"  said  Darby  rejoicingly,  "  for 
it  gives  me  the  pleasure  of  telhn'  it  to  yir  honor.     You  see,  sir,  that 

oncet  upon  a  time  there  wa«  an  ould  cock-turkey " — **  Cock  and 

a  bull !"  said  I,  losing  all  patience  ;  "  go  down  stairs!  I  don't  want 
you  at  all." — *•  No,  air;  I  know  you  don't,  sir,"  said  Darby  with  moat 
provoking  perseverance;  "but  I  thought  yc 'd  like  to  hear  how  an 
ould  gander  sarved  the  bull-turkey,  big  as  he  was." — '•  Well,  thcti," 
said  I  in  despair,  "  go  on." — **  Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  Darby,  and  then 
continued,  while  I  from  time  to  time  anxiously  looked  at  my  watch, 
stirred  the  fire,  or  fidgeted  myself  in  twenty  different  ways,  in  the 
hope  of  interrupting  him  ;  but  all  to  no  purposo.  "  Then  you  see» 
sir,  oncet  upon  a  lime  an  ould  cock-turkey  lived  in  the  barony  of 
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Brawny,  or,  let  me  see,  wa«  it  in  Inchebofin,  or  Tubbcrdecr? — faix! 
an*  it's  myself  forgets  that  same  at  the*  present  writin', — but  Jim 
Gurti — you  know  Jim  Gum,  yir  honor,  Jim  Gurn  the  nailor  that  lives 
hard  by, — him  that  fought  his  black  and  tan  t'  other  day  '^ainiil  Tim 
Pagan's  silver-hackle, — oh  1  Jim  is  the  boy  that  'II  tell  ye  the  i«#aiid 
ottts  of  it  any  day  yir  honor  wud  pay  him  a  visit,  'cate  Jim  's  in  the 
way  of  it.  Well,  as  I  was  relalin',  tftc  turkey  was  a  parson's  bird, 
and  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  bein'  used  to  the  best  of  livin";  wliile  the 
gander  was  only  a  poor  commann-,  for  he  was  a  Jiotnauy  and  olMprd 
to  live  upon  what  he  could  get  by  the  road-side.  These  two  fowls, 
yir  honor,  never  could  agree  any  how, — never  could  put  up  their 
horses  together  on  any  blessed  pint^ — till  one  day  a  big  row  happened 
betwune  them,  when  the  gander  challenged  the  turkey  to  a  stecple- 
cha-sc  across  the  country,  day  and  dark,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Well, 
to  my  surprise, — tho'  1  wasn't  tliere  at  the  time,  but  Jim  Gurn  was, 
who  gave  me  the  whole  history, — to  my  surprise,  the  turkey  didn't 
say  no  to  it,  but  was  quite  agreeable  all  of  a  suddent;  so  away  ihey 
started  from  Jim  Gum's  dunghill  one  Sunday  after  mass,  for  the  gander 
wouldn't  stir  a  step  afore  prayers.  Well,  to  be  sure,  to  give  the 
divil  his  due,  the  turkey  took  the  lead  in  fine  style,  and  was  soon 
clane  out  of  sight;  but  the  gander  kept  roovin'  on,  no  ways  down- 
hearted, after  him.  About  night-iidl  it  was  his  business  to  pass 
through  an  ould  archway  acrass  the  road ;  and  as  he  was  stoopin'  his 
head  to  get  under  it, — for  yir  honor  knows  a  gander  will  sloop  his 
head  under  a  doorway  if  it  was  only  as  high  as  the  moon, — who 
should  he  see  comfortably  sated  in  an  ivy  bush  but  the  turkey  him« 
self,  tucked  in  for  the  night.  The  gander,  winkin'  to  himselt,  says, 
*Is  it  there  ye  are,  honey?' — but  he  kept  never  mindin'  him  for  all 
that,  but  only  walked  bouldly  on  to  his  journey's  end,  where  he  ar- 
rived safe  and  sound  next  day,  afore  the  turkey  was  out  of  his  first 
sleep  :  caze  why,  ye  see,  sir,  a  goose  or  a  gander  will  travel  all  night; 
but  in  respect  of  a  turkey,  once  the  day  falls  in,  divil  another  iuch  of 
ground  he  'il  put  his  futt  to,  barrin'  it 's  to  roost  in  a  tree  or  the  raft- 
ers of  a  cow-house!  Oh  !  maybe  the  parson's  bird  wasn't  ashamed 
of  himself!  Jim  (furn  Kays  he  never  held  his  head  up  afterward, 
tho'  to  be  sure  he  hadn't  long  to  fret,  for  Christmas  was  nigh  at  hand, 
and  he  had  to  stand  sentry  by  the  kitchen  fire  one  day  without  his 
body-clothes  'till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  so  they  dishnt  him  in- 
tirefy.  Them  that  *tl  him  said  he  was  as  tough  as  leather,  no  doubt 
from  the  grief:  but,  divil's  cure  to  him !  what  bisnets  hud  he  to  be 
so  proud  of  himself,  the  spalpeen  !" 

Darby  at  Ungih  came  to  a  pause.  I  paused  also  for  a  minute  to 
understand  the  application  of  his  anecdote:  but  it  was  evident:  he 
wished  to  impress  me  by  his  parable  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  task  I 
had  allotted  him  ;  so  I  inquired  what  money  he  would  want  on  tlie 
road. 

"  Maybe  yir  honor  wouldn't  think  haIf-a>crown  too  mudi  ?"  said  he 
diffidenUy. 

*'  Half-a-crown  !"  exclaimed  ],  amazed  at  tlie  modcuty  of  his  de- 
mand :  *'  here  are  ten  shilhng«;  arxi,  if  you  be  quick  in  your  errand, 
I  will  give  you  something  extra  on  your  return." 

"  Musha,  an'  long  life  to  yir  honor  !"  said  Darby,  scraping  the  car- 
pet again ;  "may  tlie  grass  never  grow  on  the  pathway  to  yir  dwell- 
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in*,  nor  a  baste  or  Christian  ever  die  belongin'  t'ye,  barrin*  it  *s  for  the- 
use  of  the  kitchen  I" 

"Well,  now  prepare  for  tlie  road,"  eaid  I  impatiently,  "and  be 
off  at  once.** 

*♦  An'  that  I  will,  sir,  in  the  twinklin'  of  a  bedstead ;  only,  you  see, 
I  've  just  got  to  ran  up  to  Tim  Fallon  the  barber's  to  take  the  stubble 
off  of  my  chin.  Tira — (you  know  Tim  Fallon,  yir  honor,) — Tiro  won't 
keep  me  long,  anyhow,  for  it 's  late  in  the  day,  and  his  tongue  must 
be  dry  by  this ;  but  if  ye  wud  hear  him  of  a  mornin',  oh  I  it  *s  a 
trale^  for  Tim  was  once  a  play-acthur  afore  he  grew  a  barber,  an' 
by  that  same  a  good  barber  he  is.  Did  he  ever  latlter  yir  honor?" 
— I  made  no  reply.  "  After  that,"  continued  Darby,  *•  I  '11  just  step 
home  and  put  on  my  Sunday  clothes,  and  then  won't  I  be  as  fresh  aft 
a  two-year  ouild  to  do  yir  honor's  biddin' !" 

•*  Well,  well,  lose  no  time,"  said  I  impatiently. 

"  Sorrow  a  minute,"  said  Darby :  "  1 11  be  there  and  back  agin  in 
the  shoot  of  a  wishin'  star.  Maybe  yir  honor  knows  what  a  wishin' 
star  is?" — I  j^hook  my  head.  "  Well,  then,"  continued  Darby,  *'yir 
honor,  no  doubt,  has  been  out  o'  doors  of  a  fine  starlight  night?" — 1 
nodded  assent.  *'  Well  then,  agin,  1 11  tell  ye  what  a  wishin*  star  is- 
Did  ye  ever  sit  yir  heart  upon  havin'  of  anything,  sir  ?"  •*  Yes,"  said 
1  morosely. — "  Might  I  be  «o  bould  as  to  ax  in  regard  to  what,  sir?" 
inquired  Darby. — •*  W^iy,  in  regard,  as  you  call  it,  to  the  letter  I 
have  given  you  just  now,"  replied  I ;  "  I  wish  to  have  it  delivered 
as  quickly  as  possible." 

*"  Oh  !  that  bein'  the  case,  sir,"  said  Darby  somewhat  disconcerted, 
"  I  'm  off  at  once." — "  At  once  be  it,  then,"  sard  I,  opening  tlie  door 
for  him. — "I've  only,  then,  to  give  the  letther,  sir,"  said  he  lin- 
geringly,  "to  the  gentleman  at  the  clargy's?  But  ye  didn't  tell 
me  wTietlier  it  was  the  priest  or  the  parson  he  's  stoppin'  with." — 
*'  The  parson,"  said  I,  with  all  the  patience  I  could  command. — "  Oh, 
very  well,  sir.  God  take  care  of  ye  till  I  come  back !"  So  saying, 
he  shut  the  door  after  Iiini;  but,  before  I  could  seat  myself  in  my 
chair,  he  opened  it  again,  inquiring  "  If  he  letlhis  hat  in  the  drawin- 
room  ?"  The  only  answer  I  made  was  by  taking  up  the  caitbeeny 
which  lay  on  the  carpet,  and  Htnging  it  in  his  face,  out  of  alt  patience. 
'*  Thank  yir  honor,"  said  Darby,  and  retired  again,  as  I  hoped,  to 
proceed  on  his  journey.  But,  alas  I  I  was  mistaken.  Five  minutes 
had  scarcely  elapsed  when  he  presented  himself  once  more,  with  a 
retjuest  that  I  might  allow  him  to  take  Squibb  my  pointer  dog,  with 
liim  as  a  companion.  "  The  road  's  so  drary,"  said  he,  "  by  one's  self, 
you  know,  yir  honour." — "  Well,  take  him,  in  God's  name,"  said  I, 
hastily  shutting  the  door  after  him,  and  glad  to  be  rid  of  bira  at  any 
concession. 

I  again  resumed  my  seat,  and  opened  the  volume  I  had  been  read- 
ing; but  I  had  not  got  through  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of 
marvellous  matter,  when  I  thought  I  heard  Darby's  voice  in  the 
yard.  On  going  to  the  window,  I  found  that  it  was  indeed  he,  and 
"  as  spruce  as  a  Srotchjir"  to  use  one  of  hi.s  own  expressions. 

"  Not  gone  yet !"  exclaimed  1,  furiously  tlirowing  up  the  sash. 
But  it  was  of  no  use,  for  he  replied  with  the  most  perfect  coolness, 
"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  1  was  gone  half  an  hour  ago  ;  only,  you  see,  I  've  come 
back  for  the  dieve  that's  lo  carry  Squib  to  the  place  where  he'll  find 
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tlivarsion  m  runnin'  about  in  the  pleasure-grounds  hard  by  Squire 
Markliitn's  inclosure ;  'twould  kill  thti  baste  (tlod  pard'n  me  for 
calliii'  him  so,  for  he  's  more  tike  a  ChristLUiii,)  to  walk  him  ko  far:  and 
maybe  I  'II  not  bring  ye  home  a  brace  or  two  of  birds  that  he'll  point 
at  without  seein',  and  a  bltte  jjeter  or  ao,  if  yir  honor  wud  only  just 
give  me  a  charge  or  two  of  powder  and  shot." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police?"  said  I. 

"  Ah  I  then,  is  it  the  Peelers,"  said  Darby  contemptuously,  "  that 
yir  honor  manes  ?  Divil  a  one  o  them  will  be  out  of  his  Jiat/-i>ar\i 
by  the  time  I  'm  crassing  the  Calfas  with  Squib  and  Fat  Pagan's  ould 
carbine,  that  he  '11  lend  me  out  o'  the  bog-hole,  where  he  keeps  it 
from  the  rust  and  the  guagers  :  and  sure,  while  we  're  oil  in'  it  with  a 
bit  of  goose- grace,  that  it  mayn't  burst  intirely  the  first  goin'  off,  I 
can  have  a  bit  of  gossip  with  the  ould  woman  in  the  chimly  corner 
over  the  ffreesfmk,  and  find  out  everything  about  the  gintleman  in  the 
neighb'rhood  that  I  "ra  takin'  the  letther  to  ;  for  (K>or  Katty  Pagan,  ever 
since  she  lost  the  brindled  heifer,  and  young  Jemmeen  lier  grandson, 
that  they  cut  out  for  a  priest,  and  another  calf  that  she  won  at  a 
weddin"  raffle,  all  in  the  typhus  sason, — you  recollect  the  typhus,  yir 
honor  ?" 

"  Oh,  curse  you  and  the  typhus  together  1"  said  I. — **  Well,  an'  it 's 
myself  that  never  could  spake  a  good  word  for  it  either,  masthcr,  bad 
look  to  *t  1"  said  Darby  :  "  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  ever  since  that  time 
Katty  knows  more  of  every  other  body's  bisness  nor  her  own  ;  so  I  'II 
lose  nothin'  by  callin'  to  ax  her  how  she  is  at  laste,  thov'  it  is  a  mile 
or  two  out  o'  my  way." 

By  this  time,  reader,  you  may  conclude  my  power  of  endurance 
was  pretty  nigh  exhausted;  so,  taking  down  a  piair  of  pistols  that 
hung  over  the  fire-ptace,  I  said,  "The  only  powder  and  shot,  my 
good  feiJow,  that  1  can  spare  you  at  present,  are  contained  in  these 
two  barrels ;  you  are  welcome  to  them,  and  shall  have  them  on  the 
spot,  if  you  do  not  depart  immediately  I" — "  Ah  I  then  it  'a  myself 
that  wud  depart  immadiately,  sure  enough,  sir,"  said  Darby,  "  if  yir 
honor  wud  only  pull  the  trigger ;  but  keep  yir  hamis  otf  o  them, 
masther  avick,  for,  charge  or  no  charge,  they  might  go  aff  and  spile 
ray  beauty  for  ever :  the  divil,  they  say,  can  fire  an  empty  charge  as 
well  as  a  full  one!" — *'  Weil,  then,"  said  I,  "  take  your  choice:  /70  off' 
this  moment,  or  one  of  these  shalll" — "Oh,  then,  sure  that's  m» 
choice  at  all,  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Darby;  "  so  I  suppose  I  must  go  my 
ways.  Well,  then,  wid  ye  be  wid  yc,  for  I  can't  always  be  wid  yc. 
Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  ye,  sir,  on  tlie  road?" — ♦♦No- 
thing," said  I  :  "begone!" — "  Thank  ye,  sir,"  Miid  he,  and  retired. 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  said  I,  "  the  fellow  has  at  last  set  out  on  his 
journey."  So  I  again  turned  to  the  marvellous  volume,  and  was 
about  halfway  through  the  pedestrian  exploits  of  CoUier  and  his 
sister,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  writer,  "  thought  nothing  of  put- 
ting a  pot  of pink-ej/es  down  to  boil,  and  Alcfiping  to  the  next  market- 
town  (about  nine  miles  distant)  for  a  halfpennyworth  of  tmJt  (return- 
ing, too,  again)  before  the  white  horses  were  on  tlie  praties,"  when 
Eileen  presented  herself  in  such  a  convulsion  of  laughter  that  it  was 
some  moments  before  she  could  reply  to  my  tjucstion  of "  What 's 
the  matter?"  At  length,  terminating  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and 
her  usual  " tciddy-t'cliitk"  she  replied,  "  Nothing 's  the  matter,  sir ; 
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onl^ — only—"  (laughing  again)  "only  Darby,  sir."—**  Darby  !"  e\. 
claimed  1,  "  what  of  him  9" — "  He  wants  to  know,  sir,"  saiil  slie,  •*  if 
you  will  allow  him  to  lake  a  ^or»tf  with  him."—-"  A  Aorjw  /**  exclaimed 
I;  "devil  take  the  fellow  1  what  does  he  mean?" — **  Why»  I  mane, 
to  be  sure,"  said  Darby  from  iJie  bottom  of  the  stair*,  at  tJie  same 
time  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  a  /ww-jbc  from  the  young  ash-plants  in 
tlie  ould  garden.  I  '11  cut  tlie  crookedesl  I  can  tind,  though  a  straight 
one  would  do  me  betther." — '•  What  is  it  he  wants  ?"  said  I,  turnmg 
to  Eileen,  who  wa«  in  a  perfect  /linA  of  laughter. — "  Oh  I  widdy- 
eelish,**  replied  she,  *♦  I  suppose  the  crather  means  a  pole  lo  help 
him  over  the  bogs." — **  Let  me  talk  to  the  rascal  myselfj"  said  I, 
going  to  tl»e  door  in  a  deuce  of  a  rage. 

••  Yir  sarvant,  sir,"  said  Darby,  taking  his  hat  off,  and  making  a 
scrape  that  cost  Aim  Im  equilibrium,  and  me  my  gravity,  for  I  could 
not  but  sympathise  with  Eileen's  outrageous  laughter.  « Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  are  here  yet  ?"  inquired  I,  endeavouring  to  be  as  se- 
vere as  [x>ssible. 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  sir,  but  I  'II  be  off  presently,"  said  he  :  *'  my 
walk 's  waitin'  for  me  on  the  road ;  1  'II  overtake  it  immodiately." 

"  I  ^n  sorry  that  you  have  undertaken  it  at  all,"  said  I  in  a  tone  of 
unusual  displeasure. 

*'  Undertaken,  sir  I  undertake — undertaker  I"  said  Darby  rather  in' 
dignantly  ;  "  I  never  was  an  undertaker  but  oncet,  and  that  was  at 
my  ould  father's  funeral,  when  I  was  one  of  the  nine  bearers.  That 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  to  be  sure/'  said  he,  kindling  into  rapture  as 
he  proceeded;  "Ah!  that  was  the  beautiful  sight,  agrab !  I  seen 
many  a  lord's  berrin*,  but  none  to  come  up  to  that.  Oh  I  it  u^ould 
do  any  one's  heart  good  to  see  us  walkin*  in  /ntssession  to  the  Abbey, 
— it  was  so  dacent,  and  all  of  a  piece,  like  a  magpie,  white  and  black 
from  beginiiin'  to  end  !  Oh  I  it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  anyhow,"  added 
he  with  a  deep  sigli. 

"  Did  you,  then,  rejoice  In  your  father's  death  ?"  said  I  harshly. 
«*  Why,  not  exactly  rejoice  in  his  death,"  replied  Darby,  wipiuir 
away  a  tear  from  his  already  suffused  eye,  "for  he  was  a  kind  ould 
body  to  them  he  liked,  though  he  didn't  spoke  to  me  good  or  bad  for 
three  years  uthre  he  died  :  but  never  mind ;  maybe  I  wasn't  hearty 
at  his  wake  I" 

"  At  his  wake  !"  said  I,  with  a  look  of  disgust. 

**  Yes,  yir  honor  I"  replied  he  after  a  pause  of  surprise, — "at  his 
wake,  to  be  sure  ;  and  where  can  a  body  be  so  alivt-  to  fun  of  all 
sorts  as  at  a  well-conducted  dead  body's  wake  ?  Isn't  there  sraokin', 
and  drinkin",  and  story-tcllin*,  and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  dancin'  in 
the  other  room  with  tlic  young  ones,  to  shake  off  the  grief,  eh  ?  And 
didn't  I  get  seven  goold  guineas  from  'Turney  Gubbins,  that  was  one 
of  his  executors,  and  the  outd  mare  that  used  to  take  him  from 
town  to  town  when  he  took  to  Jhir  bisness,  and  the  bracket  hen  that 
lays  yir  honor's  eggs  now,  that  was  tlie  mother  of  all  the  pcrceable 
fightin'  cocks  in  the  county  ;  and,  moreover,  his  white  waistcoat  and 
breeches  when  he  was  in  the  Yeomen,  that  Ned  Fallon  the  tailor  says 
he  'II  die  any  day  for  me  into  a  second  mournin'  ?" 

"  And  what  did  you  with  the  seven  guineas  ?"  said  I :  "  did  you 
turn  them  to  any  account  ?" 
**  Oh,  the  Lord  bless  yir  honor  ! "  said  Darby  sheepishly ;  •<  it 's  very 
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hard  to  know  wliat  to  tla  with  a  large  sum  ol* money  now-a-days:  it's 
dangerous  keepin"  hy  you,  you  know,  sir  ;  so  I  jntt  it  ntU  to  tntcreat  !" 

"  And  pray  what  security  did  you  get?"  said  I,  suspecting  some- 
thing,  from  the  fellow's  roguish  leer. 

"  Security,  sir?"  said  Darby;  '"■they  tould  me  it  was  coUaUieral,  1 
ihinkj  yir  honor ;  collatkeTal  was  the  word." 

'*  Collateral r  said  I,  somewhat  surprised  at  his  knowledge  of  the 
term. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  he,  scratching  his  head  with  one  hand,  and 
thrusting  the  other  into  his  breeches  pocket,  '^ I  laid  it  out  in  houses. 
But,  for  all  that,  half  an  hour  afore  I  die  I  'II  have  as  much  money 
as  'II  do  me  all  the  days  o  my  life  !" 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  fellow's  satirical  humour  upon  his  own 
folly;  and,  as  it  was  the  first  lime  I  had  ever  admitted  him  to  such 
familiar  converse,  I  patiently  listened  while  he  continued  to  tell  me 
how  he  "rail  through  his  fortune"  in  less  than  three  weeks;  hoping, 
however,  that  he  would  soon  make  an  end  of  his  recital,  and  set  out 
with  my  letter,  for  the  day  now  began  to  decline. 

"  You  see,  yir  honor,  this  was  the  way  it  happened,"  said  Darby. 
"  Niiwthin  wouid  save  me  but  I  should  give  a  tay-partv  at  the 
Three  Blacks  one  evenin'  after  a  hurlin'-maich —  Did  yir  honor  ever 
hurl  a  bit?  Oh  I  then  sure  it's  the  finest  divarsion  that  any  one 
cud  sit  his  mind  upon,  barrin*  it  doesn't  ind  in  a  row,  as  mostly  for  the 
best  part  it  does.  But  never  mind  that, — it's  fine  fun,  anyhow; 
though  by  it  I  did  get  this  clink  on  the  nose,  that  made  me  lave  olF 
snufF-takin'  ever  since  as  a  dirty  habit !  Oh  S  a  hurlin'-match  is  a 
grate  sight,  and  many  a  good  clargy  I  've  seen  strip  to  the  work. 
There  was  Father  M'Gauvran  —  yir  honor  has  heard  of  Father 
M'CJauvran,  that  got  a  son  an'  heir  for  Pat  Mac  Gavany,  by  givin' 
his  wife  an  ould  xurftlus  that  he  had  by  him  for  some  lime?  Oh  !  it 
would  raise  the  cockles  of  yir  heart  to  see  how  he  itud  whip  a  ball 
along.  He  was  a  ffrate  Imrler,  anyhow ;  lie  was  the  boy  at  the 
bawke  !" 

Conceiving  that  Darby  would  not  terminate  before  midnight  (if  he 
ever  would  at  all),  I  interrupted  him,  saying,  •'  When  you  return,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  the  particulars  of  your  tay-pahtv,  but 
for  the  present  I  must  decline  the  narrative.  Set  out,  if  you  mean 
to  go :  when  you  come  back,  1  will  listen  \ery  attentively  to  tlie 
whole  recital." 

"  Oh,  then  I  suppose  I'm  tiring  yir  honor  !  But  stop  a  bit, — I  *ll 
be  here  in  the  turn  of  a  snipe;"  saying  which,  he  disappeared.  1 
had  not  been  long  left  to  my  own  reflections  before  he  came  up  stairs, 
and,  without  any  of  hie  previous  knocks  and  delays,  he  entered  roy 
room  hurriedly,  and,  throwing  down  a  small  book  on  the  table  before 
me,  said,  "  There,  sir  ;  I  hope  tfuU  will  amuse  you  while  I  am  away: 
it's  an  account  of  my  tay-partxfy  by  iMitie  Kelly  the  poet,  that  wudii't 
get  drunk  that  night  acattse  he  sed  he  wud  write  it  afore  his  next 
sleep.  Head  it,  masther,"  said  Darby;  "and  never  mind  the  joke* 
upon  me." — "  Go  your  ways,"  said  I. — "  I  've  only  one  way  to  go, 
sir,"  said  Darby. — "  Well,  then,"  said  1,  "  in  God  s  name  take  thiU" 
— "  In  God's  name  be  it,  then,"  replied  Darby,  and  ultimately  lef^rae. 
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"  As  he  passed  throu^;h  the  fields,  and  saw  the  animals  around  him, — *  Ye,' 
said  he, '  are  happy,  and  need  not  enry  me  that  walk  thus  among  you  burtherieii 

I  with  myself;  nor  do  I,  ye  gentle  beings,  envy  your  felicity,  for  it  is  not  the  feh- 
cily  of  man.  I  have  noany  dislre'ses  from  which  ye  are  free;  I  fear  pain  when  I 
do  not  feel  it;  I  sometimes  shrink  at  evils  recollected,  and  sometioiei  start  at 
evils  anticipated.  Surely  the  equity  of  Providence  has  balanced  peculiar  suffer- 
ings with  peculiar  enjoyments/ 

"  With  observations  like  these  the  prince  amused  himself  as  he  relurned, 
tittering  them  with  a  plaintive  voice,  yet  with  a  look  that  discovered   bin  to  TmI 

[  florae  complacence  in  his  own  perspicacity,  and  to  rei-eive  some  solace  of  the 
miseries  of  life  from  consciousness  of  the  delicacy  witlt  which  he  felt,  and  the 
eloquence  with  winch  he  bewailed  them," — Rasselas,  chap.  ii. 

Tills  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  consolation  derived  by  his 
hero  from  the  eloquence  with  which  he  gave  vent  to  his  €X>mpIaint5 
is  perfectly  just,  but  just  only  in  such  cases  as  those  of  RasseLas.  The 
misery  that  can  be  expressed  in  flowing  periods  cannot  be  of  more 
importance  than  that  experienced  by  the  Abyssinian  prince  enclosed 
in  the  Huppy  Valley.  His  greatest  calamity  was  no  more  than  that 
he  could  not  leave  a  place  in  which  all  the  luxuries  of  life  were  at  his 
cowtnand.     But,  as  old  Chremes  says  in  the  Heautontiraorumeoos, 

"  Miseriini  ?  quern  minus  credere  'st  ? 
Quid  leliqui  'st,  qviia  habeat,  qua?  quidem  in  homine  dicuntur  bona  ? 
Parentes,  patriam  incolumem,  araicos,  genu',  cognatos,  divitias  : 
Atque  hffc  perinde  sunt  ul  illius  animus  qui  ea  possidet; 
Qui  uti  scit,  ei  bona ;  illi,  qui  non  utitur  rectfc,  mala."* 

On  which,  as 

«  Plain  truth,  dear  Bentley,  needs  no  arts  of  speech,** 

I  cannot  do  better  tlian  transcribe  the  commentary  of  Hickie,  or  some 
other  grave  expositor  from  whose  pages  he  has  transferred  it  to  hig 
own.  " 'Tis  certain  that  the  real  enjoyment  arising  from  external 
advantages  depends  wholly  upon  the  attuatton  of  the  mind  of  him  who 
possesses  them ;  for  if  he  chance  to  labour  under  any  secret  anguish^ 
tliis  destroys  all  relish  ;  or,  if  he  know  not  how  to  use  them  for  valuable 
purposes,  they  are  so  far  from  being  of  any  service  to  him,  that  they 
often  turn  to  real  misfortunes."  It  ts  of  no  consequence  that  this  pro- 
found reflection  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  place  where  it  ap- 
pears, because  Chremes  is  not  talking  of  any  secret  anguish,  but  of  the 

•  It  may  be  thus  attempted  in  something  like  the  metre  of  the  original,  which 
the  learned  know  by  the  sounding  name  of  Tetrameter  Iambic  Acaialectic  : 

**Does  Clinia  talk  of  misery  ?     Believe  bis  idle  tale  who  can  ? 
VV^hat  hinders  it  tliat  he  should  have  whate'er  is  counted  good  for  man, — 
His  father's  home,  his  native  land,  with  wealth,  and  friend-s,  and  kith  and  kin  ? 
I  But  all  these  blessings  will  be  prized  according  to  the  mind  witlun  : 
Well  used,  «he  owner  finds  them  good  ;  if  badly  used,  he  deems  them  ill. 
CL  Nay,  but  his  sire  was  always  stem,  and  even  now  1  fear  him  still,"  Sec. 
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use  or  abuse  made  of  advantages  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
individual  to  whom  thcv  have  been  accorded ;  and  the  angiiisli  of 
Cliiiia  was  by  no  means  secret.  He  feared  the  perpetual  displeasure 
of  his  father,  and  knew  not  whether  absence  might  not  have  dunt- 
nished  or  alienated  the  affections  of  the  lady  on  whose  account  he 
had  abandoned  home  and  country  ;  but  the  general  proposition  of  the 
sentence  cannot  be  demicd.  A  "fatal  remembrance" — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Moore's  melodies — may  ren- 
der a  life,  apparently  abounding  in  prosperity,  wretched  and  unhappy, 
as  the  vitiation  of  a  single  humour  of  the  eye  casts  a  sickly  and  unna- 
tural hue  over  the  gladsome  meadow,  or  turns  to  a  lurid  light  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sunniest  skies. 

Rasselas  and  Jaques  have  no  secret  anguisli  to  torment  them,  no 
real  cares  to  disturb  the  even  current  of  tlieir  tempers.  To  get  rid 
of  the  prince  first: — His  sorrow  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  starling 
in  the  Sentimental  Journey.  He  cannot  get  out.  He  is  discontented, 
because  he  has  not  the  patience  of  Wordsworth's  nuns,  who  fret 
not  in  their  narrow  cells;  or  of  Wordsworth's  muse,  which  murmurs 
not  at  being  cribbed  mid  confined  to  a  sonnet.  He  wants  the  phiJu- 
sophy  of  that  most  admirable  of  all  jail-ditties, — and  will  not  reflect 
that 

"  Every  island  is  a  prison, 

Close  surrounded  by  the  sea ; 

Kings  and  princes,  for  diat  reason, 

Prisoners  are  as  well  as  we." 

And  as  his  calamity  is,  after  all,  very  tolerable, — as  many  a  sore  heart 
or  a  wearied  mind,  buffeting  about  amid  the  billows  and  breakers  of 
the  external  world,  would  feel  but  too  happy  to  exchange  conditions 
with  him  in  his  safe  haven  of  rest, — it  is  no  wonder  thatthe  weaving  of 
sonorous  sentences  of  easily  soothed  sorrow  should  be  the  extent  of 
the  mental  afflictions  of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

Who  or  what  Jaques  was  before  he  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
forest,  Shakspeare  does  not  inform  us,— any  farther  than  that  he  had 
been  a  row  of  considerable  note,  as  the  Duke  tells  him,  when  he  pro- 
poses to 

"  Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke.  Fie  on  diee  !  I  can  tell  what  tliou  wouldst  do. 

Jinjufi.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ? 

Duke.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin ; 
For  d»ou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  ihou  disgorge  into  the  general  worJiJ.'' 

This,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  loving  lords  who  put 
themselves  into  voluntary  exile  with  the  old  Dtike,  leaving  their  lands 
and  revenues  to  enrich  the  new  one,  who  therefore  gave  tliem  good 
leave  to  wander,  is  all  we  know  about  him,  until  he  is  formally  an- 
nounced to  us  as  the  melancholy  Jaques.  The  very  announcement 
is  a  tolerable  proof  that  he  is  not  soul-stricken  in  any  material  degree. 
When  Rosalind  tells  liim  that  he  is  considered  to  be  a  melancholy 
fellow,  he  is  hard  put  to  it  to  describe  in  what  his  melancholy  con- 
sists,    *'  1  have,"  he  says, 
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'  Neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which 

]s  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 

Fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ; 

Nor  the  soldier's. 

Which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which 

Is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ; 

Nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these  :  but  it  is 

A  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded 

Of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects. 

And  indeed 

The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels, 

In  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me 

In  a  most  humorous  sadness."* 
He  is  nothing  more  than  an  idle  gentleman  given  to  musing,  and 
making  invectives  against  the  affairs  of  the  world,  which  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  poetry  of  their  style  and  expression  than  the  pun- 
gency of  their  satire.  His  famous  description  of  the  seven  ages  of 
man  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  seen  but  little  to  complain  of  in  his 
career  through  life.  The  sorrows  of  his  infant  are  of  the  slightest 
kind,  and  he  notes  that  it  is  taken  care  of  in  a  nurse's  lap.  The  griefs 
of  his  schoolboy  are  confined  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  school ; 
and  he,  too,  has  had  an  anxious  hand  to  attend  to  him.  His  shining 
morning  face  reflects  the  superintendence  of  one — probably  a  mother 
— interested  in  his  welfare.  The  lover  is  tortured  by  no  piercing 
pangs  of  love,  his  woes  evaporating  themselves  musically  in  a  ballad 
of  his  own  composition,  written  not  to  his  mistress,  but  fantastically 
addressed  to  her  eyebrow.  The  soldier  appears  in  all  the  pride  and 
the  swelling  hopes  of  his  spirit-stirring  trade, 

"  Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth." 

The  fair  round  belly  of  the  justice  lined  with  good  capon  lets  us  know 
how  he  has  passed  his  life.  He  is  full  of  ease,  magisterial  authority, 
and  squirely  dignity.  The  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  and  the 
dotard  sunk  into  second  childishness,  have  sufiFered  only  the  common 
lot  of  humanity,  without  any  of  the  calamities  that  embitter  the  un- 
avoidable malady  of  old  age.t  All  the  characters  in  Jaques's  sketch 
are  well  taken  care  of.  The  infant  is  nursed ;  the  boy  educated ;  the 
youth  tormented  with  no  greater  cares  than  the  necessity  of  hunting 
after  rhymes  to  please  the  ear  of  a  lady,  whose  love  sits  so  lightly 
upon  him  as  to  set  him  upon  nothing  more  serious  than  such  a  self- 
amusing  task  ;  the  man  in  prime  of  life  is  engaged  in  gallant  deeds, 
brave  in  action,  anxious  for  character,  and  ambitious  of  fame;  the 
man  in  declining  years  has  won  the  due  honours  of  his  rank,  he  enjoys 
the  luxuries  of  the  table  and  dispenses  the  terrors  of  the  bench  ;  the 
man  of  age  still  more  advanced  is  well  to  do  in  the  world.  If  his 
shank  be  shrunk,  it  is  not  without  hose  and  slipper, — if  his  eyes  be 

*  This  is  printed  as  prose,  but  assuredly  it  is  blank  verse.  The  alteration  of 
a  syllable  or  two,  which  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  these  plays  is  the 
slightest  of  all  possible  critical  licences,  would  make  it  run  perfectly  smooth.  At 
all  events,  in  the  second  line,  '*  emulation  "  should  be  "  emulative,"  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  other  clauses  of  the  sentence.  The  courtier's  melancholy  is  not 
pride,  nor  the  soldier's  ambition^  &c.  The  adjective  is  used  throughout,— ^nto- 
tical,  proud,  ambitious,  politic,  nice. 

t  "  Senectus  ipjci  est  morbus." — ^Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  i.  9. 
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dim,  they  are  spectacled, — ^if  his  years  have  made  him  lean,  they  have 
gathered  for  him  wherewithal  to  fatten  the  pouch  by  his  side.  And 
when  this  strange  eventful  history  is  closed  by  the  penalties  paid  by 
men  who  live  too  long,  Jaques  does  not  tell  us  that  the  nelpless 
being, 

"  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything,'* 

is  left  unprotected  in  his  helplessness. 

Such  pictures  of  life  do  not  proceed  from  a  man  very  heavy  at 
heart.  Nor  can  it  be  without  design  that  they  are  introduced  mto 
this  especial  place.  The  moment  before,  the  famished  Orlando  has 
bur^t  in  upon  the  sylvan  meal  of  the  Duke,  brandishing  a  naked 
sword,  demanding  with  furious  threat  food  for  himself  and  his  help- 
less companion, 

"  Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger." 

The  Duke,  struck  with  his  earnest  appeal,  cannot  refrain  from  com- 
paring the  real  suffering  which  he  witnesses  in  Orlando  with  that 
which  is  endured  by  himself  and  his  "co-mates,  and  partners  in  exHe.* 
Addressing  Jaques,  he  says, 

**  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy. 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  n^ore  wdul  jngeants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in.*^ 

But  the  spectacle  and  the  comment  upon  it  lightly  touch  Jaques, 
and  he  starts  off  at  once  into  a  witty  and  poetic  comparison  of 
the  real  drama  of  the  world  with  the  mimic  drama  of  the  stage, 
in  which,  with  the  sight  of  well-nurtured  youth  driven  to  the  sa- 
vage desperation  of  periling  his  .own  life,  and  asssdling  that  of 
others,  —  and  of  wesJdy  old  age  lying  down  in  the  feeble  but 
equally  resolved  desperation  of  dying  by  the  wayside,  driven  to  this 
extremity  by  sore  fatigue  and  himger, — he  diverts  himself  and  his 
audience,  whether  in  die  forest  or  theatre,  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
closet,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  human  life ;  not  one  of  them,  pro- 
ceeding as  they  do  from  the  lips  of  the  melanchofy  Jaques,  presenting 
a  single  point  on  which  true  melancholy  can  dwell.  Mourning  over 
what  cannot  be  avoided  must  be  in  its  essence  common-place :  and 
nothing  has  been  added  to  the  lamentations  over  the  ills  brought  by 
the  flight  of  years  since  Moses,  the  man  of  God,t  declared  the  con- 
cluding period  of  protracted  life  to  be  a  period  of  labour  and  sorrow  ; 
— since  Solomon,  or  whoever  else  writes  under  the  name  of  the 
Preacher,  in  a  passage  which,  whether  it  is  inspired  or  not,  is  a  pass- 
age of  exquisite  beauty,  warned  us  to  provide  in  youth,  "  while  the 
evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh  when  thou  shall  say, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  them ;  while  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon, 
or  the  stars  be  not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain :  in 
the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong 
men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are 
few,  and  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened,  and  the 
doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is 
low,  and  he  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and  all  the  daughters 

*  Query  on!    "  Wherei/i  we  play  in "  is  tautol(^ical.    **  Wherein  we  play 
on,"  i.  e. "  continue  to  play." 
t  Psalm  xc.  "  A  prayer  of  Moses,  tlie  man  of  God,"  v.  10. 
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of  music  sliall  be  brought  low;  also  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  thai 
which  isi  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  and   the  alraond-tret 
slmlt  Hourish,  and  tlte  grasshopper  sluill  be  a  burtheu,  and  desire  shall 
fail :  because  man  goelh  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  street* :  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken 
at  the  cistern  ;" — or,  to  make  a  shorter  quotation,  since  Homer  gum- 
med up  all  these  ills  by  applying  to  old  age  the  epithet  of  Xi^pw, — a 
word  which  cannot  he  translated,  but  the  force  of  which  must  be  felt. 
Abate  these  unavoidable  misfortunes,  and  the  catalogue  of  Jaquesis 
that  of  happy  conditions.     In  his  visions  there  is  no  trace  of  the  child 
doomed  to  wretchedness  before  its  very  birth ;  no  hint  that  such  a  thing 
could    occur  as  its  being  made  an  object   of  calculation,   one  part 
medical,  three  parts  financial,  to  the  starveling  surgeon,  whether  by 
the  floating  of  the  lungg,  or  other  test  equally  fallacious  and  fee- 
prolucing,  the  miserable    motlier   may  be   convicted   of   doing   thai 
which,  before  she  had  attempted,  all  that  Is  her  soul  of  woman  rouat 
have   been  toro  from   its   uttermost    roots,    when    in    an    agony  of 
shame  and  dread  the  child  that  was  lo  \m\v  made  her  forget  her 
labour  was  committed  tu  the  cesspool.     No  hint  that  the  days  of  in- 
fancy should  he  devoted  to  the  damnation  of  a  factorj%  or  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  parish  beadle.     No  hint  that  philosophy  should  come 
forward  armed  with  the  panoply  offensive  and  defensive  of  logic  and 
eloquence,  to  prove  that  the  inversion  of  all  natural  relations  was 
just  and  wise, — that   the  toil  of  childhood  was  due  to  the  support 
of  manhood, — thai  those  hours,  the  very  labours  of  which  even  the 
etymologists  give  to  recreation,  should  be  devoted  to  those  wretched 
drudgeries  which  seem  to  split  the  heart  of  all  but  those  who  derive 
from  ihem  blood-stained  money,  or  blood-bedabbled  applause.     Jaque:; 
sees  not  Grcensmith  squeezing  his  children  by  the  throat  until    they 
die.     He  hears  not  the  supplication  of  the  hapless  boy  begging  his 
still  more  hapless  father  for  a  moment's  respite,  ere  the  fatal  handker- 
chief is  twisted  round  his  throat  by  the  hand  of  him  to  whom  he  owed 
his  being.     Jaques  thinks  not  of  the  baby  deserted  on  the  step  of  the 
inhospitable  door,  of  the  shame  of  tlie  mother,  of  the  disgrace  of  the 
parents,  of  the  mieery  of  the  forsaken  infant.     His  boy  is  at  school, 
his  soldier  in  the  breach,  his  elder  on  the  justice-seat.     Are  these 
the  woes  of  life?     Is  there  no  neglected  creature  left  to  himself  or 
to  the  worse  imrture  of  others,  whose  trade  it  is  to  corrupt, — who  will 
teach  him   what  \vas  tauglit  to  swaggering  Jack  Chance,  found  on 
Newgate  steps,  and  educated  at  the  venerable  seminary  of  St.  Giles's 
Pound,  where 

"  Tliey  taught  him  (o  drink*  and  to  thieve,  and  fight, 
And  everything  else  but  to  read  and  write." 

Is  there  no  stripling  short  of  commons,  but  abundant  in  the  supply  of 
the  strap  or  the  cudgel  ? — no  man  fighting  through  the  world  in  for- 
tuneless struggles,  and  occupied  by  cares  or  oppressed  by  wants  more 
stringent  than  those  of  love? — or  in  love  itself  does  the  current  of 
that  bitter  passion  never  run  less  smooth  than  when  sonnets  to  a 
lady's  e^'ebrow  are  the  prime  objects  of  solicitude?' — or  may  not  even 
lie  who  began  with  such  sonneteering  have  found  something  more 
serious  and  sad,  something  more  hcart-rhrobbing  and  soul-rending,  in 
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he  progress  of  his  passion  ?  Is  the  soldier  melancholy  in  the  storm 
ntl  whirlwind  of  war?  Is  the  gallant  confronting  of  the  cannon  a 
latter  to  be  complained  of?  The  dolorous  flight,  ihe  tram[)k'd  bat- 
llion,  the  broken  squadronj  the  lost  battle,  the  lingering  wound,  the 
l-furnifihed  hospital,  the  unfed  blockade,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  pain, 
nd  fatigue,  and  mutilation,  and  cold,  ajnd  rout,  and  scorn,  and  slight, 
-services  neglected,  unworthy  claims  preferred,  life  wasted,  or  Ijo- 
our  tarnished, — are  all  passed  by  1  In  peaceful  life  we  have  no  deeper 
lisfortune  placed  before  us  than  that  it  is  not  unusual  that  a  justice 
f  peace  may  be  prosy  in  remaik  and  trite  in  illustration.  Are  there 
o  other  evils  to  assail  us  through  the  agony  of  life  ?  And  when 
he  conclusion  comes,  how  far  less  tragic  is  the  portraiture  of  mental 
mbecilityj  if  considered  as  a  state  of  misery  than  as  one  of  conipara- 
ive  happiness,  aa  escaping  a  still  worse  lot  I  Crabbe  is  sadder  far  than 
aques,  when,  after  his  appalling  description  of  the  inmales  of  a  work- 
ouse, — (what  would  Crabbe  have  written  ttowy) — he  winds  up  by 
bowing  to  us  amid  its  victims  two  persons  as  being 

*'  hnppicr  far  than  they. 
The  raoping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay." 

If  what  he  here  suras  up  as  the  result  of  his  life's  observations  on 
lankind  be  all  that  calls  forth  the  melancholy  oi  the  witty  and  elo- 
uent  speaker,  he  had  not  much  to  complain  of.  Mr.  Shandy  la- 
lenting  in  sweetly  modulated  periods,  because  his  son  has  been 
hristened  Tristram  instead  of  Trismegistus,  is  as  much  an  object  of 
ondolence.  Jaques  has  just  seen  the  aspect  of  famine,  and  heard 
he  words  of  despair  ;  the  Duke  has  pointed  out  to  him  the  consider- 
tion  that  more  woful  and  practical  calamities  exist  ihan  even  the 
xile  of  princes  and  the  downfall  of  lords ;  and  he  breaks  off  into  a 
ght  strain  of  satire,  fit  only  for  jesting  comedy.  Trim  might  have 
ebuked  him  as  he  rebuked  the  prostrate  Mr.  Shandy,  by  reminding 
lim  that  there  are  other  things  lo  make  us  melancholy  in  the  world: 
nd  nobody  knew  it  better,  or  could  say  it  better,  than  he  in  whose 
irain  was  minted  the  hysteric  passion  of  Lear  choked  by  his  button, 
—the  farewell  of  victorious  Othello  to  ail  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circum- 
tauce  of  glorious  war» — the  tears  of  Richard  over  the  submission  of 
oan  Barbary  to  IJoJingbroke, — the  demand  of  Romeo  that  the  Man- 
uaa  druggist  should  supply  him  with  such  soon-speeding  gear  that 
rill  rid  him  of  hated  life 

*'  As  violently  aa  liasty  j>owd«fr  Bred 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb," — 

he  desolation  o^  Antony, — the  mourning  of  Henry  over  sire  slain  by 
on,  and  son  by  sire,— or  the  despair  of  Macbeth.  I  say  nothing  of 
he  griefs  of  Constance,  or  Isabel,  or  Desdemona,  or  Juliet,  or  Ophe- 
ia,  because  in  the  sketches  of  Juquea  iie  passes  by  all  allusion  to 
romen  ;  a  fact  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  lo  provt  that  liis  melon* 
holy  was  but  in  play, — was  nothing  more  than  what  Arthur  remem- 
lered  when  he  was  in  France,  where 

"  Young  G;eDti{?men  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness." 

Shakspeare  well  knew  that  there  is  no  true  pathetic,  nothing  that 

an  permanently  lacerate  the  heart,  and  embitter  the  speech,  unlets 

woman  be  concerned.    It  is  ihe  legacy  left  us  by  Eve.    The  tenor 
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of  man's  woe,  says  Milton,  with  a  roost  ungallant  and  grisly  pim,  is 
still  from  tco-man  to  begin  ;  and  he  who  will  give  himself  a  few  mo- 
ments to  reflect  will  find  that  the  stern  trigamist  is  right  On  thia, 
however,  I  shall  not  dilate.  I  may  perhaps  have  something  to  saj,  aa 
we  go  on,  of  the  ladies  of  Shakspeare.  For  the  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  remark  with  Trim,  that  there  are  many  real  griefs  to  make 
a  man  lie  down  and  cry,  without  troubling  ourselves  widb  those  which 
are  put  forward  by  the  poetic  mourner  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Different  indeed  is  the  sight  set  before  the  eyes  of  Adam  in  the 
great  poem  just  referred  to,  when  he  is  told  to  look  upon  the  miseries 
which  the  fall  of  man  has  entailed  upon  his  descendants.  Far  other 
than  the  scenes  that  flit  across  this  melancholy  man  by  profession  are 
those  evoked  by  Michael  in  the  visionary  lazar-house.  It  would  be 
ill-befitting,  indeed,  that  the  merry  note  of  the  sweet  bird  warbling 
freely  in  the  glade  should  be  marred  by  discordant  sounds  of  woe, 
cataloguing  the  dreary  list  of  disease, 

**  All  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heartsick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs. 
Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  jomt-racking  rheums  ;*' 

while,  amid  the  dire  tossing  and  deep  groans  of  the  sufferers, 


•  Despair 


Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch  ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike." 

And  equally  ill-befitting  would  be  any  serious  allusion  to  those  pas- 
sions and  feelings  which  in  their  violence  or  their  anguish  render  the 
human  bosom  a  lazar-house  filled  with  maladies  of  the  mind  as  rack- 
ing and  as  wasting  as  those  of  the  body,  and  call  forth  a  supplication 
for  the  releasing  blow  of  Death  as  the  final  hope,  with  an  earnestness 
as  desperate,  and  cry  as'loud  as  ever  arose  from  the  tenement,  sad, 
noisome,  and  dark,  which  holds  the  joint-racked  victims  of  physical 
disease.  Such  themes  should  not  sadden  the  festive  banquet  in  the 
forest.  The  Duke  and  his  co-mates  and  partners  in  exile,  reconciled 
to  their  present  mode  of  life,  ["  I  would  not  change  it,"  says  Amiens, 
speaking,  we  may  suppose,  the  sentiments  of  all,]  and  successful  in 
having  plucked  the  precious  jewel,  content,  from  the  head  of  ugly 
and  venomous  Adversity,  are  ready  to  bestow  their  woodland  fare 
upon  real  suffering,  but  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  heart-rending  de- 
scriptions of  sorrows  graver  than  those  which  form  a  theme  for  the 
discourses  which  Jaques  in  mimic  melancholy  contributes  to  their 
amusement. 

Shakspeare  designed  him  to  be  a  maker  of  fine  sentences, — a 
dresser  forth  in  sweet  language  of  the  ordinary  common-places  or 
the  common-place  mishaps  of  mankind,  and  he  takes  care  to  show 
us  that  he  did  not  intend  him  for  anything  beside.  With  what  ad- 
mirable art  he  is  confronted  with  Touchstone.  He  enters  merrily 
laughing  at  the  pointless  philosophising  of  the  fool  in  the  forest.  His 
lungs  crow  like  chanticleer  when  he  hears  him  moralizing  over  his 
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dial,  and  making  the  deep  discovery  tiiat  ten  o'clock  has  succeeded 
nine,  and  will  be  followed  by  eleven.  When  Touchstone  himself  ap- 
pears, we  do  not  find  in  his  own  discourse  any  touches  of  such  deep 
contemplation.  He  is  shrewd,  sharp,  worldly,  witty,  keen,  gibing, 
observant.  It  is  plain  that  he  has  been  mocking  Jaques ;  and,  as  is 
usual,  llie  mocked  thinks  himself  the  mocker.  If  one  has  moralized 
the  spectacle  of  a  wounded  deer  into  a  thousand  similes,  comparing 
his  weeping  into  the  stream  to  the  conduct  of  worldlings  in  giving  in 
their  testaments  the  sum  of  more  to  that  which  had  too  much, — his 
abandonment,  to  the  parting  of  the  flux  of  companions  from  misery, — 
tl)e  sweeping  by  of  the  careless  herd  full  of  the  pasture,  to  the  de- 
sertion of  the  poor  and  broken  bankrujrt  by  the  fat  and  greasy  citizens, 
— and  so  forth;  if  such  have  been  the  common-places  of  Jaques,  are 
they  not  fitiy  matched  by  the  common-places  of  Touchstone  u^wn  his 
watch  ?    It  is  as  high  a  stretch  of  fancy  that  brings  the  reflection  how 

•' from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  tlien  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
Aud  tliereby  liatiijs  a  tait?," 

which  is  scoffed  at  by  Jaques,  as  that  which  dictates  his  own  moral- 
izings  on  the  death  of  the  deer.  The  motley  fool  is  as  wise  as  the 
melancholy  lord  whom  he  is  parodying.  The  shepherd  Corin,  who 
replies  to  the  courtly  quizzing  of  Touchstone  by  such  apophthegms  as 
that  **  it  is  the  property  of  rain  to  wet,  and  of  fire  to  burn,"  is  uncon- 
sciously performing  the  same  part  to  the  clown,  as  he  had  been 
designedly  pedbrming  to  Jaques.  Witty  nonsense  is  answered  by 
dull  nonsense,  as  the  emptiness  of  poetry  had  been  answered  by  the 
emptiness  of  prose.  There  was  nothing  sincere  in  the  lamentation 
over  the  wounded  stag.  It  was  only  used  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
fine  conceits.  Had  Falstaff  seen  the  deer,  his  imagination  would 
have  called  up  visions  of  haunches  and  pasties,  preluding  an  everlast- 
ing series  of  cups  of  sack  among  the  revel  riot  of  boon  companions, 
and  he  would  have  instantly  ordered  its  throat  to  be  cut.  If  It  had 
fallen  in  the  way  of  Friar  Lawrence,  the  mild-hearted  man  of  herbs 
would  have  endeavoured  to  extract  the  arrow,  heal  the  wound,  and 
let  the  hart  ungalled  go  free.  Neither  would  have  thought  the  hairy 
fool  a  subject  for  reflections,  which  neither  relieved  the  wants  of 
man  nor  the  pains  of  beast.  Jaques  complains  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  killing  deer,  but  unscrupulously  sits  down  to  dine  upon 
venison,  and  sorrows  over  the  sufferings  of  the  native  burghers  of  the 
forest  city,  without  doing  anything  farther  than  amusing  himself  with 
rhetorical  flourishes  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pain  which 
he  witnesses  with  professional  coolness  and  unconcern. 

It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  are  those 
which  he  is  spending  in  the  forest.  His  raking  days  are  over,  and  he 
is  tired  of  city  dissipation.  He  has  shaken  hands  with  the  world, 
finding,  with  Cowley,  that  "  he  and  it  would  never  agree."  To  use 
an  expression  somewhat  vulgar,  he  has  had  his  fun  for  his  money  ;  and 
he  thinks  the  bargain  so  fair  and  conclusive  on  both  sides,  that  he 
has  no  notion  of  opening  another.  His  mind  is  relieved  of  a  thousand 
anxieties  which  beset  htm  in  the  court,  and  he  breathes  freely  in  the 
forest.  The  iron  has  not  entered  into  his  soul ;  nothing  has  occurred 
to  chase  sleep  from  his  eyelids;  and  his  fantastic  reflections  are,  as 
he  himself  takes  care  to  lei!  us,  but  general  observations  on  the  ordi- 
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nary  and  outward  manners  and  feelings  of  mankind, — a  speciei  oi 
taxing  which 

" hke  a  wild-goose  6ieS| 

Unclaiin'd  of  any  man.'* 

Above  all,  in  having  abandoned  station^  and  wealth,  and  counCnr, 
to  join  the  faithful  few  who  have  in  evil  report  clung  manfullj  to 
their  prince,  he  knows  that  he  has  played  a  noble  and  an  honourable 
part ;  and  they  to  whose  lot  it  may  have  (alien  to  experience  the  happi- 
ness  of  having  done  a  generous,  disinterested,  or  self-denying  action,— 
orsacrificed  temporary  interests  to  undying  principle, — or  shown  to  the 
world  without,  that  what  are  thought  to  be  its  great  advantages  can 
be  flung  aside,  or  laid  aside,  when  they  come  in  collisioD  with  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  world  within, — will  be  perfectly  sure  that 
.laques,  rcf\  of  land«  and  banished  from  court,  felt  himself  exalted  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  therefore  easy  of  mind,  whether  he  was  rooumiog  in 
melodious  blank  verse,  or  weaving  jocular  parodies  on  the  canzonets 
of  the  good-humoured  Amiens. 

He  was  happy  "  under  the  greenwood  tree."  Addison  I  believe  it 
is  who  says,  that  all  mankind  have  an  instinctive  love  of  country  and 
woodland  scenery,  and  he  traces  it  to  a  sort  of  dim  recollection  (m« 
printed  upon  us  of  our  original  haunt,  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  at 
all  events  certain,  that,  from  the  days  when  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
supplied  images  to  the  gruat  poets  of  Jerusalem,  to  that  in  which  the 
tali  tree  haunted  Wordsworth  '*as  ii  passion,"  the  forest  has  caught  a 
strong  hold  of  the  poetic  mind.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  refrain 
from  quoting;  but  the  passages  of  surpassing  beauty  which  crowd 
upon  me  from  all  times  and  languages  are  too  numerous.  I  know  not 
which  to  exclude,  and  1  have  not  room  for  all ;  let  me  then  take  a  bit 
of  prose  from  one  who  never  indulged  in  poetry,  and  I  think  I  shall 
make  it  a  case  in  point,  hi  a  little  book  called  "  Statistical  Sketches 
of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  use  of  Emigrants,  by  a  Backwoodsman," 
now  lying  before  me,  the  author^  after  describing  the  iield-sports  in 
Canada  with  a  precision  and  a  ffout  to  be  derived  only  from  practice 
and  7.eal,  concludes  a  chapter,  most  appropriately  introduced  by  a 
motto  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

•*  'Tis  merry,  'lis  merry  in  good  greenwood, 

When  die  mavis  and  merle  are  sin^n-^, 
When  the  deer  sweep  by,  and  tlie  liouixds  are  in  cry, 

And  the  hucter  s  horn  is  rioging," 
by  saying, 

"It  is  oidy  since  writing  the  above  that  I  fell  iu  with  the  first 
volume  of  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald;  and  1  cannot  de- 
scribe the  pleasure  1  received  from  reading  his  vivid,  spirited,  and 
accurate  description  of  the  feelings  he  experienced  on  first  taking  on 
him  the  life  of  a  hunter.  At  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  Lord 
Edward  had  then  attained,  I  made  my  debut  in  the  forest,  and  first 
assumed  the  blanket- cloak  and  the  rifle,  the  moccasin  and  the  snow- 
shoe ;  and  the  ecstatic  feeling  of  Arab-like  independence,  and  the 
utter  contempt  for  the  advantage  and  restrictions  of  civilization, 
which  he  describes,  I  then  felt  in  its  fullest  power.  And  even  now, 
when  my  way  of  life,  like  Macbeth's,  is  falling  '  into  the  sere,  the 
yellow  leaf,'  and  when  a  tropical  climate,  privation,  disease,  and 
thankless  toil  are  combining  with  advandug  years  to  unstring  a  frame 
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strength  of  which  once  set  hunger,  coldj  and  fatigue  at  Uetiance, 
to  undermine  a  constitution  that  once  appeared  iron-bound,  stJU  I 
lot  lie  down  by  a  fire  in  the  woods  without  tlie  elevatiiog  feel- 
n'hich  I  experienced  formerly  returning,  though  in  a  diminished 
•ee.  This  must  be  human  nature  ;— for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
no  man  who  associates  with  and  follows  the  pursuits  of  the  In- 
,  for  any  length  of  time,  ever  voluntarily  returns  to  civilizeil  society. 
What  a  companion  in  the  woods  Lord  Edward  must  have  been  ! 
how  shocking  to  think  that,  with  talents  which  would  have  made 
at  once  the  idol  and  the  ornament  of  his  profession,  and  afiec- 
i  whicli  must  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  adoration  in  all  the 
ions  of  private  life, — with  honour,  with  courage,  with  generosity, 

every  trait  that  can  at  once  ennoble  and  endear, — he  should 
r  have  been  taught  that  there  is  a  higher  principle  of  action  than 
mere  impulse  of  the  passions,— that  he  should  never  have  learned, 
re  plunging  his  country  into  blood  and  disorder,  to  have  weighed 
means  he  possessed  with  the  end  he  proposed,  or  the  problema- 

good  with  the  certain  evil!  —  that  he  should  have  had  Tom 
e  for  a  tutor  in  religion  and  politics,  and  Tom  Moore  for  a  bio- 
her,  to  hold  up  as  a  pattern^  instead  ol'  warning,  the  errors  and 
artunes  of  a  being  so  noble, — to  subserve  the  revolutionary  pur- 
8  of  a  faction,  who,  like  Samson,  are  puUing  down  a  fabric  which 
bury  both  them  and  their  enemies  under  it.*' 
ever  mind  the  aberrations  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  religion 
le  politics  of  Tom  Paine,  or  the  biography  of  Tom  Moore.  On  all 
e  matters  I  may  hold  my  own  opinions,  but  they  are  not  wanted 
;  but  have  we  not  here  the  feelings  ofJaques?  Here  are  the 
my  expressions  of  general  sorrow  over  climate,  privation,  disease, 
kless  toil,  advancing  yeur^j,  unstrung  frame.     But  here  also  we 

I  ecstatic  emotions  of  Arab-like  independence,  generous  reflections 
i  political  adversaries,  and  high-minded  adtiercncc  to  the  views 
principles  whicli  in  his  honour  and  conscience  he  beheved  to  be 

II  circumstances  inflexibly  right,  coming  from  the  heart  of  a 
tL  The  Backwoodsman  is  Dunlop ;  and  is  he.  In  spite  of  this 
wunding  passage,  melancholy  ?     Not  he,  in  good  sootli.     The 

next  page  to  that  which  1  have  quoted  is  a  description  of  the 
«ant  mode  of  travelling  in  Canada,  before  the  march  of  improve- 
t  had  made  it  comfortable  and  convenient.* 

'  Formerly,  Ihnl  is  to  say,  previous  lo  die  jjeace  of  1815,  a  journey  between 
tec  and  Sandwich  was  an  uiulertakmt;  considerably  more  tedious  and  trou- 
me  than  the  voyage  from  London  to  Quebec.  Id  the  first  place,  the  com- 
triat  of  the  expedition  had  to  be  cared  tor  ;  and  to  that  end  every  ^entlenum 
was  liable  to  travel  had,  as  a  part  of  his  appointments,  a  provision  basket, 
ti  held  |i(eneral1y  a  cold  round  of  beef,  tin  plates  and  driiiking-^tipi,  lea, 
■,  biscuits,  and  about  a  gallon  of  brandy.  These,  wiUi  your  wardrobe  and 
ap>bed,  were  stowed  away  in  a  batteau,  or  ilat-bottomea  boat ;  and  off  you 
ilh  a  crew  of  seven  stout,  Ught-hearteiiJ,  jolly,  lively  Canadians,  who  sung 
boat-songs  all  the  time  they  could  spare  from  smoking  their  pipes.     You 

accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  similar  boats,  called  a  brigade,  the  crvfws  of 
h  assisted  each  other  up  the  rapids,  and  at  night  put  into  some  creek,  bay, 
linhabiied  island,  where  fires  were  lighted,  tents  made  of  the  sails,  and  the 

the  laugh,  and  the  shout  were  heard,  with  little  intermission,  all  the  night 
gh  ;  and  if  you  had  ihe  felicity  la  have  among  the  party  a  fifcr  or  a  fiddler, 
ance  was  lotnetimes  kept  up  all  night, — for,  if  a  Frenchman  tuis  a  fiddle, 
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^B  Jaques  was  just  as  woe-begone  as  the  Tyger,  and  no  more.  I  re- 
hiember  when  he — Dutilop  1  mean,  not  Jaques — used  to  laugli  at  the 
phrenologists  of  Edinburgh  for  saying,  after  a  careful  admeasurement, 
that  his  skull  \n  all  points  was  exacdy  that  of  Shakspeare, — 1  (>uppose 
he  will  be  equally  inclined  to  laugh  when  he  finds  who  is  tlie  double 
an  old  companion  has  selected  for  him.  But  no  matter.  His  melancholy 
passes  away  not  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Jaques ;  and  I  veottire  to  say 
that  the  latter,  if  he  were  existing  in  flesh  and  blood,  would  have  no 

^^ruple  in  joining  the  doctor   this  monvcnt  over  the  bowl  of  punch 

Brhich  1  am  sure  he  is  brewing,  has  brewed,  or  is  about   to   brew,  on 

^Hlie  banks  of  Huron  or  Ontario, 

Whetlier  he  would  or  not,  he  departs  from  the  stage  with  the  grace 
and  easy  elegance  of  a  gentleman  in  heart  and  manners.  He  joins 
his  old  antagonist  the  usurping  Duke  in  his  fallen  fortunes  ;  be  had 
spurned  him  in  his  prosperity  :  his  restored  friend  he  bequeaths  to 
his  former  honour,  deserved  by  his  patience  and  his  virtue, — he 
compliments  Oliver  on  his  restoration  to  his  land,  and  love,  and  great 
allies, — wishes  Silvlus  joy  of  his  long-sought  and  well-earned  marriage, 
— cracks  upon  Touchstone  one  of  those  good-humoured  jests  to  which 
men  of  the  world  on  the  eve  of  marriage  must  laughingly  submit, — 
and  makes  his  bow.  Some  sage  critics  have  discovered  as  a  great 
geographical  tlault  in  Shakspeare,  that  he  introduces  the  tropical  lion 
and  serpent  into  Arden,  which,  it  appears,  tliey  have  ascertained  to 
lie  in  some  temperate  zone.  1  wish  them  joy  of  their  sagacity. 
Monsters  more  wonderful  are  to  be  found  in  that  Ibrest;  for  never 
yet,  since  water  ran  and  tall  tree  bloomed,  were  there  gathered  to- 
gether such  a  company  as  those  who  compose  the  dramatis  persome  o€ 
**  As  Yuu  Like  iL"  AH  the  prodigies  spawned  by  Africa,  "  /eonum 
aridii  nutrix,'^  might  well  have  teemed  in  a  forest,  wherever  situate, 
that  was  inhabited  by  such  creatures  as  Rosalind,  Touchstone,  and 
Jaques. 

c  *»•  As  to  the  question  which  opened  these  Papers, — why,  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  jury.  Is  tlie  jesting,  revelling,  rioting  Falstaff,  broken 
of  fortunes,  luckless  in  life,  sunk  in  habits,  buffeting  with  the  discre- 
ditable part  of  the  world,  or  the  melancholy,  mourning,  complaining 
Jaques,  honourable  of  conduct,  high  in  moral  position,  tearless  of  the 
future,  and  lying  in  the  forest  away  from  trouble, — which  of  them,  I 
say,  feels  more  the  loml  of  care?  I  think  Shakspeare  well  knew,  and 
depicted  them  accordingly.  But  1  nmst  leave  it  to  my  readers,  si  qui 
sunt,  W,  M. 

sleep  ceases  to  be  a  necessary  of  life  with  hira.  This  mode  of  travelling  was  for 
from  being  unpleasant,  for  there  was  somflhing  of  romance  and  adventure  m  it ; 
and  die  scenes  you  witnessed,  both  by  iiiglil  and  day,  were  picluresque  jn  the 
highest  degree.  But  it  was  tedious  ;  for  you  were  in  threat  luck  if  you  arrived 
at  your  journey's  end  in  a  moiillt ;  and  if  the  weather  were  boisterous,  or  the 
wind  a-head,  you  miglit  be  an  indefinite  lime  longer. 

"  But  your  marcli  of  improvement  is  a  sore  destroyer  of  the  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque. A  gentleman  about  to  lake  such  a  journey  now-a-days,  orders  his 
servant  to  |>ack  his  portmantoan,  and  nut  jt  on  boanl  the  John  Molsoii,  or  any 
of  bis  family  j  and  ut  the  stated  hour  he  marches  on  boaril,  the  belt  rin^i,  the 
engine  is  put  in  motion,  and  away  you  go  stnuking,  and  splashmt:,  and  wallop- 
ing aloiij^,  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  in  the  ugliest  species  uf  trail  tlial 
ever  distigured  a  marine  landscape." 
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THE  EXECUTION. 

A    SI'OItTlNG    ANECDOTE. 

Mv  Lord  Tomnoddy  got  up  one  day ; 

It  was  halt*  after  two. 

He  had  nothtng  to  do, 
So  his  lordship  rang  for  his  cabriolet. 

Tiger  Tim 

Was  clean  of  limb, 
His  boots  were  pohsh'd,  his  jacket  was  trim; 
With  a  very  smart  tie  in  his  smart  cravat, 
And  a  smart  cockade  on  the  top  of  his  hat ; 
Tallest  of  boys,  or  shortest  of  men, 
He  stood  in  his  stockings  just  four  foot  ten  ; 
And  he  ask'd,  as  he  held  the  dour  on  the  swingi 
"  Pray,  did  your  lordship  please  to  ring  ?" 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  he  raised  his  head, 

And  thus  to  Tiger  Tim  he  said» 

*'  Malibran  's  dead, 

Duvernay  '&  fled, 
Taglioni  has  not  yet  arrived  in  her  stead  ; 
Tiger  Tim,  come  tell  me  true, 
What  may  a  nobleman  find  to  do  ?" 

Tim  looked  up,  and  Tiro  look'd  down, 

He  paus'd,  and  he  put  on  a  thoughtful  frown. 

And  he  held  up  his  hat,  and  peep'd  in  the  crown, 

He  bit  his  tip,  and  he  scratch'd  his  head. 

He  let  go  the  handle,  and  thus  he  said. 

As  the  door,  relcas'd,  behind  him  bang'd, 

"  An  't  please  you,  my  lord,  there  's  a  man  to  be  hang'd  !" 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  jurap'd  up  at  the  news, 

"  Run  to  SI 'Fuze, 

And  Lieutenant  Tregooze, 
And  run  to  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks,  of  the  Blues. 

Rope-dancers  a  score 

I  've  seen  before — 
Madame  Sacchi,  Antonio,  and  Master  Blackmore ; 

But  to  see  a  man  swing 

At  tile  end  of  a  string. 
With  his  neck  in  a  noose,  will  be  quite  a  new  thing !" 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  stept  into  his  cab — 
Dark  rifle  green,  with  a  lining  of  drab; 

Through  street,  and  through  square, 

His  high -trot  ting  mare, 
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Like  one  ofDucrow's,  goes  pawing  the  air. 

Adown  Piccadilly  and  Waterloo  Place 

Went  the  high-trotting  mare  at  a  deuce  of  a  pace ; 

She  produced  some  alarm, 

But  did  no  great  harm, 
Save  frightening  a  nurse  with  a  child  on  her  arm. 

Spattering  with  clay 

Two  urchins  at  play. 

Knocking  down — very  much  to  the  sweeper's  dismay 

An  old  woman  who  wouldn't  get  out  of  the  way. 

And  upsetting  a  stall 

Near  Exeter  Hall, 
Which  made  all  the  pious  Church-Mission  folks  squall. 

But  eastward  afar, 

Through  Temple  Bar, 
My  Lord  Tomnoddy  directs  his  car  ; 

Never  heeding  their  squalls, 

Or  their  calls,  or  their  bawls, 
He  passes  by  Waithman's  Emporium  for  shawls, 
And,  merely  just  catching  a  glimpse  of  St.  Paul's, 

Turns  down  the  Old  Bailey, 

Where,  in  front  of  the  jail,  he 
Pulls  up  at  the  door  of  the  gin-shop,  and  gaily 
Cries,  "  Wliat  must  I  fork  out  to-night,  my  trump. 
For  tlie  whole  first-floor  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump  ?" 
♦  »  •  ♦  • 

The  clock  strikes  Twelve — it  is  dark  midnight — 
Yet  the  Magpie  and  Stump  is  one  blaze  of  light. 

The  parties  are  met ; 

The  tables  are  set ; 
There  is  "punch,"  «  cold  without"  «  hot  with,** «  heavy  wet," 

Ale-glasses  and  jugs, 

And  rummers  and  mugs. 
And  sand  on  the  floor,  without  carpets  or  rugs. 

Cold  fowl  and  cigars. 

Pickled  onions  in  jars, 
Welsh  rabbits,  and  kidneys — rare  work  for  the  jaws  ! — 
And  very  large  lobsters,  with  very  large  claws ; 

And  there  is  M'Fuze, 

And  Lieutenant  Tregooze, 
And  there  is  Sir  Carnaby  Jcnks  of  the  Blues, 

All  come  to  see  a  man  "  die  in  his  shoes !" 

The  clock  strikes  One  ! 

Supper  is  done. 
And  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  is  full  of  his  fun, 
Singing  "  Jolly  companions  every  one  I" 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy 

Is  drinking  gin-toddy. 
And  laughing  at  ev'ry  thing,  and  cv'ry  bod^. 
The  clock  strikes  Two  ! — and  the  clock  strikes  Tliree  I 
— "  Who  so  merry,  so  merry  as  we  ?" 


Save  Captjiin  M'Fuze, 

Who  is  taking  a  snooze, 
Wliile  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  is  busy  at  work, 
Blacking  his  nose  with  a  piece  of  burnt  cork. 

Tlie  clock  strikes  Four  I 

Round  the  debtors'  door 
Arc  gather'd  a  couple  of  thousaird  or  more  j 

As  many  await 

At  the  press-yard  gate, 
Till  slowly  its  folding  doors  open,  and  straight 
The  mob  divides,  and  between  their  ranks 
A  waggon  comes  loaded  with  posts  and  with  planks* 

The  clock  strikes  Five! 

The  sheriffs  arrive, 
And  the  crowd  is  so  great  that  the  street  seems  alive  ; 

But  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks 

Blinks,  and  winks, 
A  candle  burns  down  in  the  socket,  and  stinks, 

Lieutenant  Tregooze 

Is  dreaming  of  Jews, 
And  acceptances  all  the  bill-brokers  refuse ; 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy 

Has  drunk  all  his  tixidy, 
And  just  as  the  dawn  is  beginning  to  peepi 
The  whole  of  live  party  are  fast  asleep. 

Sweetly,  oh  !  sweetly,  the  morning  breaks* 

With  roseate  streaks, 
Like  the  first  faint  blusli  cm  a  maiden's  cheeks; 
Seem'd  as  that  mild  and  clear  blue  sky 
Sniird  upon  all  things  far  and  nigh, 
All — save  the  wretch  conderan'd  to  die  I 
Alack  !  that  ever  so  fair  a  Sun 
As  that  which  its  course  has  now  begun» 
Should  rise  on  such  scene  of  misery ! 
Should  gild  with  rays  so  light  and  free 
That  dismal,  dark-frowning  Gallows  tree  I 

And  hark  I — a  sound  comes  big  with  fate, 

The  clock  from  St,  Sepulchre's  tower  strikes — Elgltt!- 

List  to  that  low  funereal  bell  : 

It  is  tolling,  alas  !  a  Hving  man's  knell! 

And  see ! — from  forth  that  opening  door 

They  come — He  steps  that  threshold  o'er 

Who  never  shall  tread  upon  threshold  more. 

— God  !  'tis  a  fearsome  thing  to  see 

That  pale  wan  man's  mute  agony. 

The  glare  of  that  wild  despairing  eye, 

Now  bent  on  the  crowd,  now  turn'd  to  the  iiky, 

As  though  'twere  scanning,  in  doubt  and  in  fear, 

The  path  of  the  Spirit's  unknown  career  ; 
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Those  ])inion'd  arms,  those  hands  that  ne'er 
Shall  be  lifted  again, — not  ev'n  in  prajer ; 

That  heaving  chest ! Enoughs— 'tis  done  ! 

The  bolt  has  fallen  !— the  Spirit  is  gone — 
For  weal  or  for  woe  is  known  to  but  One  I 
Oh  I  'twas  a  fearsome  sight !    Ah  me  ! 
A  deed  to  shudder  at, — not  to  see. 

Again  that  clock  '.—'tis  time,  'tis  time  I 
The  hour  is  past : — with  its  earliest  chime 
The  cord  is  sever'd,  the  lifeless  clay 
By  "  dungeon  villains  "  is  borne  away : 
Nine  I — 'twas  the  last  concluding  stroke  ! 
And  then — my  Lord  Tomnoddy  awoke  ! 
And  Tregooze  and  Sir  Camaby  Jenks  arose, 
And  Captain  M*Fuze,  with  the  black  on  his  nose ; 
And  they  stared  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say 

"Hollo!  Hollo! 

Here 's  a  Rum  Go ! 
Why,  Captain ! — my  Lord ! — Here 's  the  Devil  to  pay ! 
The  fellow 's  been  cut  down  and  taken  away ! 

What  '8  to  be  done  ? 

We  've  niiss'd  all  the  fun  ! 
Why,  they  '11  laugh  at,  and  quiz  us  all  over  the  town. 
We  are  all  of  us  done  so  uncommonly  brown !" 

What  was  to  be  done  ? — 'twas  perfectly  plain 

That  they  could  not  well  hang  the  man  over  again  : — 

What  urns  to  be  done  ? — The  man  was  dead  ! — 

Nought  cofuM  be  done — nought  could  be  said  ; 

So — my  Lord  Tomnoddy  went  home  to  bed ! 
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Tis  strange,  amid  the  many  trades 

By  which  men  gather  riches, 
That  ridicule  should  most  attach 

To  those  who  make  our  breeches  ! 
But  so  it  is ;  yet,  as  they  sew, 

Rich  is  the  harvest  made : 
Then  call  not  theirs,  unseemly  wags ! 

A  »OnSo  sort  of  trade. 


R.J. 
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A    PASSAGE    IN    TirE   LIFE    OF    AN    ADVKNTUREH. 
WITH    AN    JLLUSTRATtON    BY   CCOROE  CRUIKSUAMK. 

WiiE>f  thingg  are  at  the  worst,  they  are  sure  to  mend,  says  the 
old  adage ;  and  the  hero  of  the  follow  lug  narrative  is  a  case  in  point 
Dick  Diddler  was  a  distant  connexion,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  the 
famous  Jeremy*  immortalized  by  Kenny.  He  was  a  shrewd,  reckless 
adventurer,  gifted  with  an  elastic  conscience  that  would  stretch  like 
Indian-rubber,  and  a  genius  for  raising  the  wind  unsurpassed  by  .Eolus 
himself.  At  the  period  to  which  this  tale  refers,  he  had  dissipated 
at  the  minor  West-end  hells,  and  elsewhere,  the  last  farthing  of  a  pit- 
tance which  he  inherited  from  his  fatlicr ;  and  was  considerably  in 
arrears  with  his  landlady,  a  waspish  gentlewoman  who  rented  %vhat 
she  complacently  termed  "an  airy  house"  in  the  windiest  quarter  of 
Camden  Town.  This  was  embarrassing ;  but  Dick  was  not  one  to 
despair.  He  had  high  animal  spiritis,  knowledge  of  the  world,  im- 
perturbable self-possession,  good  exterior,  plausible  address,  and  a 
modesty  which  he  felt  persuaded  would  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  advancement. 

Thousands  of  London  adventurers,  it  has  been  observed,  rise  in  the 
morning  without  knowing  how  they  shall  provide  a  meal  for  the  day. 
Our  hero  was  just  now  in  this  predicament,  for  he  had  not  even  the 
means  of  procuring  a  breakfast.  Something,  however,  must  be  done, 
and  that  immediately,  so  he  applied  himself  to  a  cracked  bell  which 
stood  on  his  iIl-co«»ditioned  table ;  and,  while  waiting  his  landlady's  an- 
swer to  tlie  tintinnabulary  summons,  occupied  himself  by  casting  a 
scrutinidng  glance  at  his  outer  Adam.  Alas  !  there  was  little  here  to 
gratify  the  eye  of  taste  and  gentility  !  His  coat  was  in  that  peculiar 
state  denominated  "  seedy,"  his  linen  was  as  yellow  as  a  sea-sick 
cockney,  and  his  trousers  evinced  tokens  of  an  antiquity  better  quaii> 
fied  to  inspire  reverence  than  admiration. 

Just  as  he  had  completed  his  survey,  his  landlady  entered  the 
room,  accompanied  by  her  first-born,— a  iiopeful  youth,  with  a  fine 
expanse  of  mouth  calculated  seriously  to  perplex  a  quartern  loaf. 
Dick  perused  her  feature?  attentively,  and  tiiought  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen  her  look  so  ugly.  But  this  of  course  :  Venus  herself  would 
look  a  fright,  if  she  came  to  dun  for  money, 

"  Ah,  poppet,  is  that  you  ?"  exclaimed  Dick,  affectionately  patting 
the  urchin's  head,  by  way  of  an  agreeable  commencement  to  the  con- 
versation ;  '■  Why,  how  the  dear  boy  grows  !  Blessings  on  his  pretty 
face;  he's  the  very  image  of  his  Ma!" 

**  Come,  come,  Mr.  Diddler,"  replied  Mrs.  Dibba,  "  that  language 
won't  do  no  longer.  You  've  been  blessing  little  Tom  twice  a  day 
ever  since  you  got  into  my  books,  but  1  'm  not  going  to  take  out  my 
account  in  blessings.  Blessings  won't  pay  my  milk-score,  so  I  must 
iiave  my  money, — and  this  very  day  too,  for  1  *ve  got  a  bill  to  make 
up  to-morrow." 

"  Have  patience,  my  good  lady,  and  all  will  be  right." 

'*  Ay»  so  you  Ve  said  for  the  last  month  ;  but  saying 's  one  things 
and  doing 's  another." 

«  Very  good."  2  n 
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**  But  it  ain't  very  good  ;  it 's  very  batL" 

**  Well,  well,  no  matter,  Mrs.  D " 

"No  matter!  But  I  say  it  is  a  great  matter, — a  matter  of  ten 
pounds  Ht^ec-u  shillings,  to  say  nothing  of  them  oysters  what  you  did 
me  out  on  last  night." 

••Exactly  so;  and  you  shall  have  it  all  this  very  day,  for  it  soj 
happens  that  I'm  going  into  the  City  to  receive  payment  of  a  debt 
that  has  been  owing  uie  since  November  last.     And  this  reminds  me 

that  1  have  not  jet  breakfasted  ;  so  pray  send  up now  don't  apo- 1 

logise,  ibr  you  could  not  possibly  have  known  that  I  had  an  appoint* 
ment  in  Fenchurch-street  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Breakfast  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dibbs  with  a  disdainful   toss  of  her 
head  ;  "  no,  no  ;  not  a  mouthful  shall  you  have  till  t  get  my  moaey ;  i 
I  'ni  quite  sick  of  your  promises." 

"  Nay,  but  my  dear  Mrs.  D " 

"It's  no  use  argufying  the  pint;  what  I've  said,  I'll  stand  to. 
Come,  Tom — drat  the  boy  I  why  don't  you  come  ?"  and  so  saying,  tJie 
choleric  dame,  catching  fast  hold  of  her  son  by  tlie  pinafore.  Bounced 
out  of  the  room,  banging  the  door  after  her  with  the  emphasis  of  a 
hurricane. 

Dick  remained  a  few  minutes  behind,  in  the  hope  that  breakfa&tj 
might  yet  be  forthconiing :  but  finding  that  there  was  not  the  slight- 
CHt  prospect  of  his  landlady's  relenting,  he,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an 
ihdigiuuU  Briton,  consigned  her  "  eyes  "  to  perdition;  and,  having 
tluiai  expectorated  his  wrath,  began  to  furbish  up  his  faded  apparel, 
lie  tiicktd  in  his  siift'ron  shii  t-collar  ;  buttoned  up  his  coat  to  the  chin, 
refre«hing  the  white  seams  with  the  '*  Patent  Reviver  ;"  smoothed 
round  his  silk  hat,  which  luckily  was  in  good  preservation;  and  then 
rushed  out  of  the  house  with  the  desperate  determination  of  break- 
fasting  at  some  one's  expense.  There  is  nothing  like  the  gastric  juice 
to  stimulate  a  man's  ingenuity.  It  is  the  secret  oi'  half  the  poetic  in- 
spiration iti  our  literature. 

Clrance — or  perhaps  that  ruling  destiny  which,  do  what  we  will, 
still  sways  all  our  actions — led  Dick's  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hampstead  Road.     It  was   a  bright,    cool,  summer  morning;    the 
housemaids  were  at  work  with  their  brooms  outside  the  cottages; 
the  milkman  was  going  his  rounds  with  his  "  sky-blue ;"  and  the 
shiny  porter-pots  yet    hung  upon   the  garden  rails.     As  our  hero 
moved   onward,   keeping  his  mouth  close  shut,  lest  the  lively  wind 
might  act  loo  excitingly  on  his  unfurnished  epigastrum,  his  attentive 
optics  chanced  to  fall  on  a  cottage,  in  the  front  parlour  of  which, 
the  window  being  open,  he  beheld  a  sight  that  roused  all  the  shark 
or  alderman  within  him, — to  wit,  a  breuklast  set  forth  in  a  style  that 
might   have  created  an  appetite  "  under  the  ribs  of  dciitli."     Dick 
slopped:  the  case  was  desperate;  but  his  self-possession  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.     '*A  Mr.  SmiUi  lives  here,"  said  he,  running  his 
eye  hastily  over  the  premises :  "  the  bower,  and  the  wooden  god, 
those  trees  so  neatly  dipped,  and  that  commonplace-looking  terrier 
sleeping  at  the  gate,  with  Itis  nose  poked  through  the  rails,  all  be- 
token the  habits  and  fancies  of  a  Smith.     Good  I  I  will  favour  the 
gentleman  with  a  call :"  and  with  these  words  Dick  gave  a  vehement 
pull  at  the  garden-bell. 

'*  1$  Mr.  Smith  at  home  ?"  he   inquired  with  an  air  of  easy  as- 
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Kurance  that  produced  un  instant  effect  on  tlie  girl  who  answered 
the  bell. 

"  No,  sir." 

"Upon  my  Vii'e,  that's  very  awkward;  particularly  so  as  he  re- 
quested tne  to  be— — " 

"  Oh  !  1  suppose,  tlien,  you  're  the  gentleman  that  was  expected 
here  to  breakfast  this  nrorniog  ?" 

"  The  very  same,  my  dear." 

"■  Well,"  continued  the  girl,  unlocking  the  gate,  "master  desired 
me  to  say  that  you  were  to  walk  in,  and  not  wait  for  him,  for  he  had 
to  go  into  Tottenham-court  Koad  on  business,  and  should  not  be  back 
for  nn  hour." 

Dick  took  the  hint,  walked  in,  and  in  an  instant  was  hard  at  work. 

How  he  punished  the  invigorating  coffee  !  What  havoc  he  wrought 
among  the  eggs  and  French  rolls!  Never  was  seen  such  voracity 
since  the  days  of  the  ventripotent  Heliogabalus.  His  expedition 
wa*  on  a  par  with  his  prowess,  for  Mr.  Smith's  guest  being  momen- 
tarily expected,  he  felt  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Accord- 
ingly, after  doing  prompt,  impartial  justice  to  every  article  on  table, 
he  coolly  rang  the  bell,  and,  without  noticing  the  mntterett  "  My 
stars  !"  of  the  servant  as  she  glanced  at  the  wreck  before  her,  he  de- 
sired her  to  tell  Mr.  Smith  that,  as  he  had  a  visit  to  pay  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  could  not  wait  longer  for  him,  but  would  call 
again  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  then,  putting  on  his  hat  with 
an  air,  he  (juitted  the  cottage  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  him- 
self and  all  the  world.  There  is  nothing  like  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing to  bring  out  the  humanities. 

Having  no  professional  duties  to  attend  to,  Dick  strolled  on  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  where  he  seated  himself  on  a  bench  that  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  towanls  the  west  and  north.  Here  he  con- 
tinued musing  upwards  of  an  hour,  in  that  buoyant  mood  which  u 
good  breakfast  never  fails  to  call  forth.  It  was  early  yet  to  trouble 
hitnself  about  dinner  or  his  landlady's  bill ;  and  Dick  was  not  the 
man  to  recognise  a  grievance  till  it  stared  him  in  the  face,  when,  if 
he  could  not  give  it  the  cut  direct,  lie  would  boldly  confront  and 
grapple  with  it:  so  he  occupied  himself  with  whistling  one  of  Mac- 
heath's  songs  in  the  Beggar's  Opera. 

While  thus  idling  away  his  time,  and  picturing  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  perplexed  visages  of  Mr.  Smith  and  hi.*  guest  when  they  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  their  calamity,  Dick'ts  attention 
was  suddenly  directed  to  the  sound  of  voices  near  him.  He  listened; 
and,  from  ttie  dulcet  accents  in  which  the  conversation  was  carried 
on,  felt  persuaided  that  the  parties  were  making  love.  Curious  to 
ascertain  who  they  were,  he  retreated  behind  one  of  the  broadest 
elms  on  the  terrace,  and  there  beheld  a  dry  old  maid,  thin  as  a  thread- 
paper,  and  straight  as  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  smirking  and  aH'ecting 
to  blush  at  something  that  was  whispered  in  her  ear  by  a  young  man. 
Our  adventurer  fancied  that  the  tatter's  person  was  familiar  to  him  ; 
60,  tlie  instant  tlie  enamoured  turtles  separated,  he  emerged  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  saw,  advancing  towards  the  bench  he  had  just  quit- 
ted, an  old  corn-rogue,  to  whom  in  his  better  days  he  had  lost  many 
a  sum  at  the  gariiing-tAble. 

The  recognition  was  mutual. 

2  «  2 
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"What!  DickDiddler?" 
«  What !  Sam  Spragge  ?" 

«  Why,  Sam,  what  has  brought  you  here  at  this  hour?"  quoth  i 
hero. 

Samuel  smiled,  and  pointed  significantly  towards  the  ancient  iriipof^ 
who  was  just  then  crossing  the  Heath,  near  the  donkey-stand. 
"Hem!  I  understand.     Much  property?" 
^  Eight  hundred  a  year  at  her  own  disposal,  and   two  thoi 
three  per  cents  at  the  death  of  a  crusty,  invalid  brother-in-Iaw^,  wl 
lives  with  her  in  that  old-fashioned  house  she  is  now  entering.** 

"  Eight  hundred  a  year  I"  said  Dick  musing  ;  "  lucky  dog  I     Ai 
how  long  have  you  known  her?" 
*•  Oh  I   an  eternity.     Three  days." 
"  And  where  did  you  pick  her  up  ?" 
"  Under  a  gateway  in  Camden  Town,  where  we  were  both  stJmd 
ing  up  from  the  rain." 

♦*  You  seem  to  have  made  excellent  use  of  your  time/* 
"  Nothing  easier.     1  could  see  at  a  glance  that  she  was  quite 
anxious  for  a  husband  as  1  am  for  a  rich  wife ;  so,  after  some  indif- 
ferent chat  about  the  weather,  &c,  I  prevailed  on  her  to  accept  o( 
my  escort  home ;  talked  lots  of  sentiment  as  we  jogged  along  under 
toy  umbrella ;  praised  her  beauty   to  the  skies, — for  she   is  inordi-— 
nately  vain,  though  ugly  enough,  as  you  must  have  seen,  to  scare  M 
ghost— and,  in  short,  did  not  quit  her  till  she  had  promised  to  mee^ 
me  on  the  following  day." 

«*  And  she  kept  her  word,  no  doubt  ?"  J 

"  Yes,  I  have  now  seen  her  four  times,  and  am  sure  that  if  I  coulfl 
but  muster  up  funds  enough  for  a  Gretna-green  trip, — for  she  has  all 
the  romance  of  a  boarding-school  girl, — E  could  carry  her   off   this 
very  night.     Rut  I  cannot,  Dick,  I  cannot ;"  and  Sam  heaved  a  sigh 
that  was  quite  pathetic. 

•*  Can  you  not  borrow  of  her  ? — 'tis  for  her  own  good,  you  know." 
"Impossible!     I  have  represented  myself  as  a  man  of  substance 
and,  were  she  once  to  suppose  me  otherwise,  so  quick-witted  is  shi 
on  money  matters,  that  she  would  instantly  give  me  my  diamissaJ." 
"  And  what  is  your  angel's  name?" 
"  Priscillu  Spriggins." 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Dick  with  a  sudden  burst  of  emotion, 
"  from  my  soul  I  pity  you  ;  but,  alas !  sympathy  is  all  I  have  to  offer 
— look  here  !"  and,  turning  his  empty  pockets  inside  out,  he  displayi 
two  holes  therein,  about  as  big  as  the  aperture  of  a  mouse-trap. 

An  cxpresaive  pause  followed  this  touching  exhibition ;  8hortl__ 
after  whicb  the  two  adventurers  parted, — Sam  returning  towards  Loni 
don,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  seeking,  like  Apollyon,  "whom  h( 
might  devour ;"  and  Dick  remaining  where  he  was,  casting  ever  and 
anon  a  glance  towards  the  house  where  the  fair  Priscilla  vegetated, 
and  meditating,  the  while,  on  the  revelation  that  had  just  been  niad( 
to  him. 

Tired  at  length  of  reverie,  he  rose  from  the  bench,  and  made  hii 
way  back  into  Ilampstead, — slowly,  for  every  step  was  bringing  him 
nearer  the  residence  of  his  unreasonable  landlady.     On  passing  down 
bv  Mou"*  Vernon,  he  beheld  the  walls  on  either  side  of  him  pla-, 
carded  with  hand-bills  announcing  that  an  auction  was  to  take  place! 
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timt  day  at  a  large  old  family  mansion  (the  by-streeu  of  Hainpstead 
abound  in  such)  close  by;  and,  on  moving  towards  ihe^  spat,  he  saw, 
by  the  groups  of  people  who  were  lounging  at  the  ojien  door,  that 
the  sale  had  already  begun.  By  way  of  killing  an  idle  half-hoyr  or 
80,  Dick  entered;  and,  elbowing  his  way  up  stairs,  soon  found  himself 
in  a  spacious  drawing-room,  crowded  with  pictures,  vases,  old  porce- 
lain, and  other  articles  of  virtu. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  auctioneer  put  up  a  landscape  painting 
by  one  of  the  old  masters,  on  which  he  expatiated  with  the  customary 
professional  eloquence.  *' Going,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  going  for  two 
hundred  pounds— undoubted  Paul  Potter — highly  admired  by  the  late 
lamented  Lawrence  — sheep  so  naturally  coloured,  you  *d  swear  yow 
could  hear  'em  bleat — frame,  too,  in  excellent  condition — going — 
going " 

"  Two  hundred  and  thirty  l"  said  a  small  gentleman  in  spectacles, 
raising  himself  on  tip-toe  to  catch  the  auctioneers  eye. 

*•  Two  hundred  and  fifty  "  shouted  another. 

"  Going  for  two  hundred  and  fifty,"  said  the  man  in  the  rostrum ; 
alter  a  pause,  "  upon  my  word,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  giving 
away  the  picture.  Pray  look  at  tliat  fore-shortened  old  ram  in  the 
background;  why,  his  two  horns  alone  are  worth  the  money.  Let  roe 
beg,  for  the  Ivonour  of  art,  that " 

"  Three  hundred !"  roared  Dick,  with  an  intrepid  effrontery  that 
extorted  universal!  respect,  —  for  to  his  other  amiable  qualities  he 
added  that  of  being  a  ♦*  brag  "  of  the  first  water,  and  was  proud,  even 
though  it  were  but  for  a  moment,  of  displaying  his  consequence 
among  strangers. 

As  this  was  the  highest  bidding,  the  picture  was  knocked  down  to 
our  hero,  who,  having  cracked  his  joke,  and  gratified  his  swaggering 
propensities,  was  about  to  beat  a  retreat,  when  he  found  his  elbow 
twitched  by  a  nervous,  eager  little  man, — a  duodecimo  edition  of  a 
virtuoso, — who  had  only  that  moment  entered  the  room. 

"  So  you  have  purchased  that  Paul  Potter,  sir,  I  understand,"  said 
the  stranger,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  bald  head,  and  evi- 
dently struggling  with  his  vexation. 

Dick  nodded  an  afBrmative,  not  a  little  curious  to  know  what  would 
come  next. 

"  Bless  ray  soul,  how  unlucky  I  To  tliink  that  I  should  have  been 
only  five  minutes  too  late,  and  such  a  run  as  I  had  for  it !  Excuse 
the  liberty  I  am  taking,  but  have  you  any  wish  to  be  off  your  bargain, 
sir? — not  that  I  am  particularly  anxious  about  the  picture — I  merely 
ask  for  information  ;  that 's  all,  sir,  1  assure  you,"  added  tlie  virtuoso, 
aware  that  he  bad  committed  bimseUj  and  endeavouring  to  retrieve 
his  blunder. 

Dick  cast  one  of  his  most  searching  glances  at  the  stranger ;  and, 
reading  in  his  countenance  the  unxicty  he  would  fain  have  concealed 
under  a  show  of  indifibrence,  said  in  his  slyest  and  most  composed 
manner,  "  May  I  beg  to  be  favoured  with  your  name,  sir?" 

"  Smith8on,fiir, — Richard  Smithson,  agent  to  Lord  Theodore  Thick- 
skull,  whose  picture-gallery  I  have  the  honour  of  a  commission  to 
furnish  ;  and  happening  to  read  a  day  or  two  ago  in  the  "  Times'*  that 
a  few  old  paintings  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction  here  on  the 
premises,  I  thought,  pcrluipb *' 
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*'  Indeed  !  That  alters  the  case,"  replied  our  hero  with  an  air  of 
dignified  courtesy,  "  for  I  have  some  slight  acquaintance  widi  hi* 
lordship  myself." 

**  Bless  my  soul,  how  odd  ! — how  uncommon  odd  !  PtMsibly,  then, 
for  my  lord's  sake,  you  will  not  object  to " 

"  No,"  replied  Dick  smiling,  "  I  did  not  say  that-** 

"  Kely  on  it,  sir,"  continued  the  fidgety  little  virtuoso,  '*  you  are 
mistaken  in  your  estimate  of  that  painting.  They  say  if  is  a  Paul 
Potter ;  but  it  *s  no  such  thing — -no  such  thing,  sir." 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  get  possession  of  it?" 

••  Who?  I,  sir?  Bless  my  soul,  1  'm  not  anxious.  I  merely*  thought 
that  as  his  lordship  was  particularly  partial  to  landacapes,  he  might 
be  tempted,  perhaps,  to  give  more — " 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  eager  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  "a* 
1  have  no  very  pressing  desire  to  retain  the  picture,  though  it  is  the 
very  thing  for  my  library  in  Mount-street,  you  shall  have  it ;  but  on 
certain  conditions." 

**  Name  them,  my  dear  sir,  name  them,"  said  the  virtuoso,  his 
eyes  sparkling  *vitli  animation. 

"  I  have  bought  the  painting,"  resumed  Dick,  ♦'  for  three  hundred 
guineas;  now,  you  shall  have  it  for  six  hundred.  You  see  I  put  ihc 
matter  quite  on  a  footing  of  business,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  his  lordship." 

"  Six  hundred  guineas !     Bless  my  soul,  impossible  l" 

'*  As  you  please,"  replied  our  hero  with  exquisite  nonchalance  ;  **  I 
am  indifferent  about  the  matter." 

"  Say  four  hundred,  sir." 

"  Not  a  farthing  less.  The  pictures  in  this  house,  ae  the  advertise- 
ment which  brought  me  up  here  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  before  I 
liad  even  time  to  complete  my  toilette,  justly  observes,  have  been 
long  celebrated,  and " 

"  I  '11  give  you  five  hundred,"  replied  Smilhson,  cutting  short  Dick's 
remarks. 

*'  Well,  well,  for  his  lordship's  sake — - — " 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  virtuoso;  and  hurrying  Dick  to  a  more 
quiet  corner  of  the  room,  he  took  out  pen  and  inkhom,  wrote  a 
check  on  a  West-end  banker  for  the  amount  of  the  balance,  thrust  it 
into  his  hand,  and  then,  after  assuring  him  that  he  would  arrange 
everything  with  the  auctioneer,  and  would  not  trouble  him  to  stay 
longer,  hurried  away  towards  the  rostrum,  as  though  ho  feared  our 
hero  would  repent  the  transfer  of  a  painting  ixir  which  he  himself 
imagined  he  should  be  able  to  screw  about  eight  hundred  pounds 
out  &\'  Iris  lordship,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  paid  through  the  nose. 

No  sooner  had  Dick  lust  sight  of  Mr.  Sniithson,  than  away  he 
flew  from  the  house,  bounding  and  taking  big  leaps  like  a  ram,  till 
he  reached  the  main  street,  when,  changing  his  exultant  pace  for  a 
more  sober  uud  gentlemanlike  one,  he  hailed  the  Ilampstead  coach, 
which  was  about  leaving  the  oilice,  snugly  ensconced  himself  inside, 
and  within  tho  hour  was  deposited  at  Charing-cross. 

"  Coachman,"  i\uo\h  our  hero,  as  the  Juliu,  having  descended  from 
his  box,  held  out  hi**  hund  to  receive  the  usual  fare,  "  I  am  rather 
delicately  situated. ' 
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"  Humph  !"  replied  the  man,  avIio  seemed  perfectly  to  compiehend, 
thougli  not  to  sympathise  with,  the  delicacy  of  the  case,  "  sorry  for 
ft ;  hut  master  always  says,  says  he " 

"The  fact  is,"  continued  Dick,  interrupting  what  bade  fair  to  be- 
come a  prolix  Philippic,  **  though  I  have  not  a  farthing  in  my  pocket, 
having  forgotten  to  take  out  my  pur»e  this  morning,  yet  as  I  am  just 
going  to  receive  cash  for  a  two  hundred  pound  cheque,  and  shall  re- 
turn with  you  to  Ilumpstead,  1  presume  the  delay  of  aft  hour  will 
make  no  great  diiFercnce." 

The  coachman,  whose  white  round  face  usually  beamed  with  all  the 
bland  expresKion  of  a  turnip,  evinced  symptoms  of  an  uneasy  distrust 
at  this  speech  ;  but  when  Dick  exhibited  the  clieque — not  relishing 
the  idea  of  a  *'  bolt,"  long  experience  h'iving  oo  doubt  taught  him 
that  coachmen  running  aller  a  fare  are  apt  to  run  with  most  uicon- 
venient  velocity — when,  1  say,  Dick  exhibited  this  convii»cing  scrap 
uf  paper,  alt  Jehu's  suspicions  vanished,  and,  touching  the  shining 
edge  of  his  hat,  he  absolved  our  hero  from  extempore  payment,  witlj 
a  bow  that  miglit  have  done  honour  to  a  Margate  dancing-master. 

This  knotty  point  settled,  the  ingenious  Richard  next  posted  off 
in  a  cab  to  the  banker's, — tor  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  walk, — 
presented  his  cheque,  received  the  amount,  placed  it  securely  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  then  made  all  possible  haste  to  a  welh known 
sliop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly,  where  every  item  necessary 
to  perfect  the  man  of  lashion  may  be  procured  at  a  minute's  notice. 

Our  hero  entered  the  shop  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  the 
shabby  gefiteel,  though  his  person  and  address  were  a  handsome  set- 
off against  the  intirmities  of  his  apparel:  he  came  out  dressed  in  the 
very  height  of  ton.  The  hue  of  his  linen  was  unimpeachable;  his 
pantaloons  fitted  to  a  miracle;  his  coat  was  guiltless  of  a  wrinkle. 
Then  his  gay,  glossy  silk  h  aistcoat,  to  say  nothing  of — but  enough  ; 
the  metamorphosis  was  complete — the  snake  had  cast  its  skin — the 
grub  was  transformed  into  the  butterfly. 

But,  startling  as  was  the  change  which  his  Hampstead  speculation 
had  wrought  in  hig  person,  still  more  so  was  its  effect  on  his  mind« 
Here  an  entire  revolution  was  already  in  full  activity.  Vast  ideas 
fermented  in  his  brain.  He  no  longer  crept  along  with  the  downcast 
look  of  an  adventurer,  but  stared  boldly  about  htm,  as  one  conscious 
that  he  was  somebody.  And  so  he  was.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
cuts  a  figure  at  the  West-end  that  can  boast  of  the  possession  of  two 
hundred  pounds ! 

On  his  road  hack  to  Charing-cross,  the  first  object  which  caught 
our  hero's  eye  was  the  Hampstead  coach  preparing  to  set  out  on  iti 
return.  The  sight  brought  to  his  recollection  the  fair  Priscilla  Sprig- 
gins  ;  and  in  an  instant,  with  the  decision  of  a  Napoleon,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  "  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  and  carry  her  off  to  Gretna  that 
very  night.  The  scheme  was  hopeless,  you  will  say:  grante<l;  but 
Dick  wus  formed  to  vanquish,  not  be  vanquished  by,  circumstance* 
"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  said  he;  •'  so  here  goes ;"  and  in 
he  popped. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock,  the  hour  when  the  fair  inhabitants 
of  nur  cockney  Arcadia  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  air  on  the 
Heath,  some  with  work-bags,  some  with  the  "last  new  novel,"  but 
the  majority  with  *'  Beulley's  Miscellany  "  in  their  hands,     Dick  no 
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we  will  meet  again,  and  the  tbrice-blessed  Felix "    Dick  stop 

seized  the  lady's  hand,  which  she  faintly  struggled  to  withdraw ; 
printed  on  it  a  kiss  that  '*came  twanging  off,"  as  Massinger  would 
say  ;  and  then  tore  himself  away,  as  ii'fearfid  of  trusting  himself  with 
farther  speech. 

On  (juitting  Priscilla's  side,  Dick  rattled  across  the  fields  to  Higli- 
gate,  wondering  at  the  success  that  had  thus  far  crowned  his  efforts. 
"Will  she  keep  her  appointment?"  said  he.  **  Y"e8,  yes:  I  see  it  io 
her  eye.  The  'captain'  has  done  the  business;  never  was  there  so 
conceited  un  old  Isiss  !"  and,  thus  soliloquizing,  he  found  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  best  hotel  in  Highgate,  strutted  into  the  coffee-room,  aod 
rfln|j;  the  bell  for  the  waiter. 

The  man  answered  his  summons,  cast  a  shrewd  glance  at  his  exte- 
rior, and,  satisfied  with  the  scrutiny,  made  a  low  bow,  prefaced  by  a 
semicircular  flourish  of  his  napkin. 

"  Waiter,"  said  Dick,  with  the  air  of  a  prince,  ♦•  show  roe  into  a 
private  room,  and  let  it  be  your  best," 

"  Piease  to  follow  me,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  and,  so  saying,  be 
ushered  our  hero  into  a  spacious  apartment,  which  commanded  a  pic- 
turesque view  of  a  brick-field,  with  a  pijj-sty  in  the  back-ground. 

"  Good  !"  said  Dick,  and  throwing  himself  fall-length  on  a  sofa,  he 
ordered  an  early  dinner,  cold,  but  of  the  best  quality,  together  with 
one  bottle  of  madeira,  and  another  of  port,  by  way  of  appendix. 

W^fll ;  the  dinner  came,  wine  ditto,  and  both  were  excellent.  Glas9 
after  glass  was  filled  and  emptied,  and  Dick  felt  his  spirits  mounting 
into  the  seventh  lieaven  of  enjoyment.  His  tlioughtj^  were  winged; 
his  prospects  radiant  with  the  sunny  hues  of  hope.  The  fair  Priscilla 
was  his  own, — his  grievances  were  at  an  end, — and  he  hencetbrth 
could  snap  his  fingers  at  fate.     Happ)'  man  \ 

Having  despatched  his  madeira,  and  two  or  three  supplementary 
glasses  of  port,  so  that  one  bottle  might  not  be  jealous  of  the  atten- 
tions paid  to  the  other,  Dick  summoned  the  waiter  into  his  presence, 
paid  his  bill  like  a  lord,  and  concluded  by  ordering  a  post*chaise  and 
four  to  be  ready  for  him  within  two  hours  in  a  certain  lane  which  he 
specified,  and  wliicli  led  off  the  high-road  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
turnpike.  Of  course  the  man  understood  the  drift  of  this  order. 
Dick,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his  knowing  simper  ;  but,  telling  him 
that  he  should  return  in  a  short  time,  stalked  from  the  hotel  as  if  the 
majesty  of  England  were  centred  in  his  person. 

On  returning  to  the  Heath,  he  found,  as  he  had  expected,  the  fair 
Priscilla  awaiting  his  advent  by  the  horse*poud.  She  received  him 
with  a  blush,  to  which  he  replied  by  a  squeeze;  and  then,  emboldened 
by  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  went  on  in  a  strain  of  high-flown  pane- 
gyric which  rapidly  thawed  the  heart  of  tlie  too  susceptible  Miss 
Spriggins,  Dick  was  not  the  lad  to  do  things  by  halves.  Keck  or  no- 
thing was  his  motto  ;  and  accordingly,  before  he  had  been  ten  minutes 
in  company  with  his  fair  one,  he  had  succeeded  in  drawing  from  her 
a  confession  that  she  preferred  him  to  alt  the  suitors  she  had  ever 
had.  This  point  gainet!,  our  hero  adroitly  changed  the  conversation ; 
talked  of  his  prospects  when  his  father's  estates  in  the  North  should 
come  into  his  possession  ;  of  hts  friend  Lord  Tlmoilore  Thickskull,  to 
whom  he  should  be  so  proud  to  introduce  his  Priscilla ;  and  of  his  in- 
tention to  sell  out  of  the  army  the  instant  she  consented  to  be  his. 
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Thus  chatting,  Dick— accidenully,  to  all  appearance — drew  his 
cojDpanbn  on  towards  Hlghgute,  when,  suddenly  putting  on  a  look  of 
exlrenie  wonder,  he  exclaimed,  "Who  'd  have  thought  it !  We  are 
close  by  the  Tunnel  Ah!  dearest  Priscilla,  you  see  how  lime  flies 
when  wc  are  with  those  we  love!  And,  now  that  you  are  here,  my 
■  angel,  you  cannot  surely  refuse  to  honour  my  hotel  with  ycur  pre- 
sence. Nay,  not  a  word  ;  it  is  hard  by,  and  1  am  sure  you  must  be 
fatigued  after  your  walk.*' 

The  tudy  protested  that  $he  couJd  not  think  of  entering  an  hotel 
with  a  single  man.  She  did,  however ;  and  was  so  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  respect  shown  to  Dick  by  the  waiter,  who  with  his 
finger  beside  his  nose  implied  that  all  was  ready,  that  had  she  ever 
harboured  distrust,  this  circumstance  alone  would  have  effectually 
I  banished  it  from  her  mind. 

No  sooner  had  the  parties  entered  Dick's  private  apartment,  than, 
strange  to  tell,  they  beheld  a  bottle  of  port  wine  standing  on  the 
table.  And,  lo  I  there  also  were  two  glasses !  Of  course  our  hero 
could  not  but  present  one  to  Priscilla,  who  received  it,  nothing  loth, 
'  though  atfecting  extreme  coyness.  Its  eifecta  were  soon  visible.  Her 
bleak  blue  nose  assumed  a  faint  mulberry  tinge,  her  eyes  sparkled, 
and  she  simpered,  languished,  and  ogled  Dick,  sighing  the  while,  with 
*  a  sort  of  die-uway  sensibility^  intended  to  show  the  extreme  tender- 
ness of  her  nature.  These  blandishments,  which  our  hero  returned 
with  compound  interest,  were,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to,  by  the 
lady's  suddenly  rising,  and  requesting  him  to  chaperon  her  home,  as 
it  was  getting  late,  and  her  brother  would  be  uneasy  at  her  absence. 
Dick  complied,  though  with  ajiparent  reluctance,  and,  as  he  passed 
through  the  hail  with  Priscilla  hanging  on  his  arm,  he  could  see  the 
landlady  peeping  at  him  througli  the  yellow  gauze  blinds  of  the  tap- 
room window. 

It  was  now  confirmed  twilight;  the  dicky-birds  were  asleep  in 
their  nests;  the  Highgiitc  toll-bar  looketl  vague  and  spectral  in  the 
gloom  ;  and  nought  distttrbed  the  solemn  silence  of  the  hour,  save  the 
pot-boys  calling  "  Beer!"  at  the  cottages  by  the  road-side.  As  Dick 
rambled  on,  under  the  pretence  of  leading  Miss  Spriggins  by  a  short 
cut  home,  his  thoughts  took  the  hue  of  the  season,  and  he  became 
pensive  und  ab.strtucted.  He  looked  at  Priscilla,  and  sighed ;  while  she 
reciprocated  the  respiration,  heaving  up  from  the  depths  of  her  ceso- 
phagus  a  sigh  that  might  have  upset  a  schooner.  And  thus  the  ena- 
moured pair  pursued  their  walk,  Dick  every  now  and  then  squeezing 
his  companion's  hand  with  the  gentle  compression  of  a  blacksmith's 
vice.  'Twas  a  spectacle  gratifying  to  a  benevolent  heart,  the  sight  of 
those  devoted  lovers,  so  wrapt  up  in  each  other  as  to  be  regardless  of 
the  extraordinary  beauties  of  the  picturesque  scenery  about  them. 
The  dog-rose  bloomed  in  the  hedge,  but  they  inhaled  not  its  fra- 
grance. The  ducks  quacked  in  the  verdant  ditch  beside  their  path, 
but  they  heeded  not  their  euphonious  ejaculations.  Their  own  sweet 
thoughts  were  enough  for  them.  Surrounding  nature  was  as  nought, 
— they  seemed  alone  in  creation, — the  sole  denizens  of  Middlesex  I 

By  this  time  the  moon  had  climbed  the  azure  vault  of  heaven;  the 
last  Omnibus  had  set  down  the  last  man;  when  lo!  before  he  was 
aware  of  his  contiguity,  Dick  found  himself  clone  by  the  turnpike. 
'Twas  a  critical  moment ;  but  the  young  man  was  desperate^  and  de* 
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e  bewildered  Miss  Sprigging,  ♦*  impos- 
ay  }     Oh  6e,  Captain  Felix  ! — to  think 


•peration  knows  no  Impossibilitieft.  Changing  the  sentimental  tone  be 
had  hitherto  adopted,  he  burst  into  the  most  frenzied  exclamations  of 
grief;  stated  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  immediately  jotniog  bis 
regiment  at  Carlisle,  which  he  should  have  done  long  before  had  not 
his  love  for  Priscilla  kept  him  lingering  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamp«tead; 
liuit  he  had  not  the  heart  to  state  this  before ;  but,  now  that  he  bad 
explained  his  situation,  he  felt  that  he  should  not  survive  the  shock  of 
a  separation.  "  There,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  carriage,  which  was 
but  a  few  yards  off,  •*  there  is  the  detested  vehicle  destined  to  bear 
me  far  from  thee  !  Why  had  1  not  tlie  candour  to  explain  nay  poesi- 
tion  till  this  moment?  Alas!  who,  situated  as  I  am,  could  nave 
acted  otherwise  ?  Lady,  I  love — adore — doat — on  you  to  distraction ! 
Let  us  fly,  then,  and  link  our  fates  together.     You  speak  not,  alas  I" 

"  Good  Heavens  I"  replied  th 
sible!    What  would  the  world  j>ay 
that  I  should  have  been  exposed  to " 

"  Come,  Priscilla,— my  Priscilla, — and  let  us  hasten  to  be  happy. 
The  respected  clergyman  at  Gretna — — ** 

•*  An  elopement !— Monstrous  ! — Oh !  that  I  should  have  lived  to 
hear  such  a  proposition  I" 

Need  the  sequel  be  insisted  on  ?  Dick  wept,  prayed,  capered,  tore 
his  hair,  and  acted  a  thousand  shrewd  extravagances  ;  swore  he 
would  hang  himself  to  the  toll-bar,  or  cut  his  throat  with  an  oyster- 
knife,  if  his  own  dear  Priscilla  did  not  consent  to  unite  her  destiny 
with  his ;  and,  m  fact,  so  worked  upon  the  damsePs  sensibilities,  that 
she  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  gasp  forth  a  reluctant  consent.  An  in- 
stant, and  all  was  ready  for  departure.  Crack  went  the  whip,  round 
went  the  wheels,  and  away  went  the  fond  couple  to  Grctna-green, 
rattling  along  the  high  north  road  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour ! 

Thus  he  who  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  an  adventurer  with- 
out a  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  by  the  same  hour  in  the  evening  was  a 
gentleman  in  possession  of  a  woman  worth  eight  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  f — Gentle  reader,  truth  Is  strange, — stranger  than  fiction. 
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^■isvER  at  college 

^B        From  cororooners  shrank, 

^^     Still  craving  the  knowledge 

Of  people  of  rank  : 
III  iny  gUss,  my  lord's  ticket 

I  eagerly  siu'fTed ; 
^     And  all  talJ'd  me  "  Riquet," 
■        Thu  man  widt  the  Tuft. 

My  nutron  !  most  noble ! 

Uf  highest  degree! 
Thou  aevcr  canst  probe  all 

My  homap;*!  for  ibee  ! 
TliV  hiiud— oh!  I'd  lick  it, 

'ilKHiRli  ufJeti  rcbulfd  ; 
Awl  Rldl  I  uni  "  lluiuel," 

IW  mail  Willi  tite  Tud  ! 
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III. 
Too  oft  the  fjreat,  shutting 

Their  doors  on  the  bold, 
Do  deeds  thai  are  cutting, 

isay  words  that  an.'  colli .' 
Tlirough  flaUery's  wicket 

My  body  I  Ve  suilfd, 
And  so  I  am  "  Riquet," 

The  man  with  the  Tuft ! 

jv. 

His  lordship's  a  poet, 

Enraptured  I  sit ; 
He  \  dull — (and  I  know  it) — 

i  call  him  a  wit  I 
liis  fancy^  1  uick  it. 

By  me  he  is  pufl  'd, 
And  sull  I  am  '*  Uiqueu" 

Tlje  uiuii  with  the  Tul'i ! 
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A    SKETCH    OF    THE   PAST. 

Now  that  the  session  of  parliament  is  fairly  set  in,  and  occupying 
public  attention,  sketches  and  recollections  of  public  orators,  with 
touches  at  the  rallery  M.P.'s,  ar  "  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate,** 
as  the  reporters  nave  been  termed,  will  of  course  become  redundant ; 
but  for  scribblers  who  have  known  St.  Stephen's  only  a  session  or 
two  to  attempt  a  thing  of  this  sort,  so  as  to  satisfy  those  who  take 
tt  real  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  senate,  is  out  of  the  question. 
To  deal  with  such  matters  properly,  a  man,  as  Pierce  Egan  says 
of  the  important  mysteries  of  boxing  and  slang,  *<  must  be  brought 
up  to  the  business  from  a  }foung  'tin." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  matters  of  the  day.  My  sketches 
might  go  a  quarter,  or  probably  half  a  century  bock  :  Graham's  celes- 
tial bed.  Dr.  Dodd's  execution,  and  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  will 
scarcely  be  out  of  my  reach.  Though  I  set  off  with  what  relates  to 
the  Mouse  of  Commons,  from  having  known  many  of  the  distinguished 
writers  who  have  at  various  periods  laboured  tlvere,  other  scenes  will 
occasionally  recur  to  me,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  bring, 
with  the  details  none  but  an  eye-witness  can  give,  before  the  reader. 

I  did  not,  however,  know,  but  from  reading  of  them  in  the  news- 
papers, the  parliamentary  orators  of  my  time,  till  after  the  opening  of 
the  present  century.  The  last  stars  of  a  galaxy  admitted  to  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  splendour,  had  not  yet  faded  when  I  made  my 
debut  in  the  gallery  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  :  Pitt  and  Fox,  Lord 
North  and  Burke,  had  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil ;"  but  Wyndham, 
and  Sheridan,  and  Tierney  remained.  Of  them  and  of  their  latter 
contemporaries  1  have  many  recollections;  some  of  which,  as  they  are 
connected  with  matters  of  historical  interest,  it  may  be  entertaining 
at  least,  to  recall.  It  will  not  be  important  to  obser\'C  strict  chronolo- 
gical order,  so  each  scene  is  kept  by  itself,  the  colouring  not  exag- 
gerated, and  every  fact  related  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  sacred 
truth. 

Shades  of  the  departed,  how  ye  rise  to  "  my  mind's  eye  "  as  I  pre- 
pare to  enter  on  my  task  !  On  the  right,  as  we  looked  from  the  gal- 
lery of  the  old  House,  that  is,  to  the  lefY  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  I  see 
Ponsonby,  with  his  portly  form,  white  huir,  and  red  chubby  counte- 
nance ;  Wyndham,  a  tall,  spare  figure,  and  a  head  parliiilly  bald  ; 
Tierney,  with  his  lowering  brow,  apparently  waiting  to  spring  on  his 
ministerial  victim  ;  Sheridan,  exhibiting  an  aspect  but  too  indicative 
of  the  thoughtless  career  he  pursued  ;  Romilly,  maintaining  an  air  of 
solemn  dignity,  with  an  appearance  of  exhaustion  from  severe  mental 
I  toil:  Whitbread,  robust,  shrewd,  and  never  weary;  his  deportment 
might  have  passed  for  thai  of  a  blunt,  resolute  farmer.  Always  at  his 
post ;  during  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons  was  his  home. 
Opposed  to  these  I  see  the  keen,  sarcastic,  and  animated  Perceval. 
He  had  a  bright  penetrating  eye,  and  a  nose  rather  inclining  upwards, 
which  the  H.  U.'s  of  1807  converted  into  a  most  ludicrous  pug  nose: 
his  figure  was  small,  and  he  had  little  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  head ; 
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but  he  wore  a  long  tlun  queue  behind,  which  in  debate,  from  the  viva- 
city of  his  maimer,  wa»  continually  showing  itself  over  one  or  other 
shoulder.  Near  him  sat  Castlereagh.  He  boasted  an  elegant  figure 
and  handsome  counienancc,  and  often  carried  ihe  poll&h  of  the  draw- 
ing-room into  the  tumult  of  political  warfare,  but  sometimes  abruptly 
dropped  it,  to  strike  the  table  or  the  box  before  him  with  aloiost 
farcical  violence.  The  capacious  forehead  and  fine  features  of  Can- 
ning were  generally  by  his  side.  The  well-powdered  head  of  Old 
George  Ro^e  was  seldom  very  distant,  and  the  bald  shming  &kull  of 
"  Brother  Bragge,"  as  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  had  been  facetiously 
called  by  Canning,  wa*  one  of  the  group- 
Memory  now  turns  to  the  gentlemen  up-stairs  in  the  gallery ;  nor 
ought  these  to  be  thought  beneath  some  notice,  remembering  how 
mauy  have  since  descended  into  the  House  to  furnish  occupation  to 
their  reporting  posterity.  Woodfall  formerly  sat  at  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  front  of  the  gallery,  on  the  seat  which  was  what  a  goose 
is  for  a  meal,  "  too  much  lor  one,  but  too  little  for  two," — I  mean  tlie 
continuation  of  the  member's  bench.  He  commonly  held  a  gold- 
headed  cane  in  his  hand,  which  he  continually  turned  round  one  iray 
when  listening  to  a  speech,  and  then  caused  it  to  revolve  the  other 
way  attending  to  the  reply.  The  smiling  suavity  of  Hogan,  the  dry 
good-humour  of  Donovan,  (tJiese  gentlemen  went  out  chief  justice 
and  judge  advocate  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  died,)  the  severe 
glance  of  Keating,  the  gracious  swagger  and  laugh  of  Edward  Quin, 
the  "amiable  obliquity  of  vision"  of  Peter  Finoerty,  the  ardent 
gaiety  of  Power,  and  the  overflowing  merriment  of  the  senior  Dow- 
ling,  all  seem  to  return,  with  the  peculiarities  of  many  others,  uho, 
like  them,  are  no  more,  and  those  of  a  much  greater  number  who  for- 
tunately survive. 

The  consequences  of  a  war  of  unexampled  length  were  severely  felt 
in  I8l'i,  and  much  of  the  distress  which  then  prevailed  was  affirmed 
to  have  been  produced  by  our  own  '*  orders  in  council,"  issued  to 
meet  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte.  Earl  Grey  was  their  strenuous  and 
persevering  opponent.  A  parliamentary  inquiry  into  their  operation 
wtt»i  instituted.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  Whitbread  greatly  exerted 
hinrself  in  support  of  the  views  of  his  noble  friend  Earl  Grey,  and 
the  investigation  was  entered  upon  by  the  whole  House  in  com- 
mittee. The  iu terminable  examinations  which  followed,  exhausted 
jjublic  curiosity  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  had 
instructions  not  to  report  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  the 
mder  of  the  day  was  moved  for  going  into  the  committee,  they 
closed  their  books,  entered  into  conversation,  and  sometimes  even 
lell  tlie  House. 

The  gallery  was  at  that  time  on  such  occasions  nearly  deserted ; 
l>vo  or  three  reporters  indolently  reclining  on  their  seats,  and  from 
l^velve  to  twenty  visitors  were  all  the  audience  the  subject  com- 
Mifliuled. 

Of  the  last-mentioned  individuals,  some  few,  from  their  own  interests 
hiiing  aflected  by  the  matter  under  inquiry,  went  to  the  house  fre- 
iiur>»«lv  enough  to  gut  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  writers; 
Miul  Kiuong  thetn  wus  one  gentleman  who  usually  took  his  place  on  the 
\^\\  Mmli  though  he  was  always  leady  to  resign  it  to  those  who,  as 
\|^^V  ^^^^^  there  for  businegg,  and  not  for  pleasure,  considered  that  they 
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had  a  right  to  claim  it  as  their  own.  There  was  something  singular  in 
this  person's  manner  ;  and  the  eagerness  with  wliich  he  surveyed  the 
members,  by  means  of  an  opera-glass,  often  excited  the  mirth  of  his 
waggish  neighbours.  lie  asked  many  questions,  but  timed  them  so 
well,  and  always  deported  himself  with  so  much  respectful  good- 
humour,  that  any  information  he  desired  was  readily  given. 

One  tine  summer's  afternoon  I  and  some  other  tired  visitors  to 
the  House  availed  ourselves  of  the  leisure  which  the  sitting  of 
the  committee  aJfordud,  to  enjoy  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  riven 
On  our  return,  near  Milbank,  a  person  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  us  inquired  if  we  had  heard  that  a  duel  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Perceval,  in  which  the  latter 
had  fallen.  We  laughed  at  the  improbability  of  the  story,  but  were 
seriously  assured  that  we  shouM  find  it  true.  Still  incredulous,  we 
said  we  would  soon  ascertain  the  fact,  and  accordingly  advanced  to 
Palace  Yard.  There  the  closed  gates,  the  crowd  assembled  out- 
side, and  the  information  communicated  by  a  thousand  tongues,  soon 
placed  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  minister  was  no  more,  having 
within  the  last  hour  been  shot,  not  by  his  noble  colleague,  but  by  a 
stranger  named  Bellingham. 

Mr.  Perceval  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  to  the  House  about 
five  o'clock.  On  this  day  it  was  a  quarter  past  that  hour,  when,  as 
he  entered  the  lobby,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart.  He  staggered 
a  few  paces,  fell  against  one  of  the  pillars,  and  almost  immediately 
expired.  The  assassin  was  instantly  seized  and  taken  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  where  a  crowd  of  persons,  members  and  strangers  mixed  in 
exlreine  confusion,  assembled  round  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  an  attempt 
at  restoring  order  could  be  made,  the  Speaker  directed  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  and  other  members  to  precede  and  follow  the  prisoner  to  a 
place  of  safe  custody.  This  was  done,  and  these  facts  were  gene- 
rally known  to  the  multitude,  which  now  beset  all  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  two  Houses. 

From  mouth  lo  mouth  the  mournful  tidings  flew  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  The  very  prominent  situation  in  which  Mr.  Perceval  stood, 
the  active  and  important  business  he  was  daily  seen  engaged  in,  made 
men  almost  seem  to  doubt  if  it  were  possible  that  such  a  career  could 
so  suddenly  he  closed  for  ever.  The  rumours  sent  tbrih  had  the 
same  elFect  on  every  one  they  reached,  I  njight  almost  say,  that  it 
has  been  shown  they  had  on  me  and  my  companions.  All  who  heard 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  dead,  seemed  to  determine 
instantly  to  verify  the  fact  by  repairing  to  Westminster.  It  was 
about  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1  Ith  of  May  that 
Mr.  Perceval  was  shot  in  tfie  lobby  of  the  House,  and,  by  six,  count- 
less thousands  p.)ured  down  the  Strand  and  all  the  streets  leading  to 
Charing  Cross.  Second  editions  of  the  evening  papers  were  got  out 
with  astonishing  expedition;  and,  by  the  lime  1  have  mentioned,  one 
had  been  carried  so  far  towards  Westminster  as  the  end  of  Parlia- 
ment-street, opposite  Downing^street-  The  extreme  eagerness  of 
every  one  to  know  all  that  could  be  known,  I  remember,  instantly 
got  a  crowd  round  the  bearer  of  it.  Ownership  and  ceremony  were 
not  thought  of:  every  one  who  could  get  hold  of  the  much-coveted 
broad  sheet,  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  lU     1,  among  a  host  of 
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intruders,  saw  there,  in  ihe  maimer  described,  tlie  first  connected 
detail  of  the  catiistrophe. 

As  ihe  night  closed  (n>  the  crowd  became  immense,  and  sotne 
discreditable  exultation  was  expressed  by  the  lowest  of  the  mob  ;  but 
the  genera)  feeling  created  was  tltat  o(  humane  commiseration  and 
unmitigated  horror. 

Admiring  the  great  talents  of  Mr.  Perceval  as  I  did,  and  impressed 
with  a  conviction  that  he  was  most  amiable  in  private  life,  my  own 
sorrow  was  great;  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  the  murderer 
was  in  safe  custody,  and  would  possibly,  (as  the  sessions  were  about 
to  commence,)  before  a  single  week  should  have  elapsed,  suffer  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  spectacle  which  the  House  of  Commons 
presented  on  the  following  duy.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  there,  must  have  noticed  with  some  annoyance  the  ceaseless 
murmur  which  prevails  for  the  first  hour,  or  hour  and  a  half,  afler  the 
Speaker  has  taken  the  chair,  while  private  bills  and  petitions  of  little 
interest,  are  being  disposed  of,  and  papers  presented  at  the  bar.  The 
monotonous  repetition  by  the  Speaker  of  the  words,  "  So  many  as  are 
of  that  opinion  say  '  ai/e,'  those  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  say  *no;* 
the  ayes  have  it,"  on  putting  questions  which  are  unopposed, — the 
ceaseless  slamming  of  doors, — the  creaking  of  shoes  of  some  of  those 
members  who  seem  to  delight  in  displaying  their  elegance  by  march- 
ing, or  I  might  almost  say  by  skating,  up  and  down  the  body  of  the 
House,  as  if  to  let  their  friends,  the  strangers  in  and  under  the  gal- 
lery, see  how  very  grand  it  is  possible  for  them  to  look, — and  the  fre- 
quent cry  of"  Order  I  order!"  "Bar'  bar!"  from  the  Chair,  given 
forth,  as  was  then  the  case,  with  full-toned  dignity  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Abbot  (the  late  Lord  CoJchester),  altogether  gave  the  idea  of  a  care- 
less, irregular  assembly, — of  anything  but  a  place  where  the  most 
important  business  of  a  great  nation  was  to  be  transacted.  Such  was 
its  usual  aspect  in  those  days;  but  on  the  12th  of  May  1812,  most 
widely  diiferent  I  found  the  scene.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
full,  but  solemn  funereal  slillness  marked  the  approach  of  each  mem- 
ber to  assist  in  the  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  recent  and  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  minister. 

**  How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread  " 

on  that  floor  over  which  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  pass 
with  him  whose  fall  they  now  lamented!  Parly  feeling  was  annihi- 
lated; all  mourned,  and  many  wept,  for  the  deceased,  as  if  he  had 
been  their  nearest,  dearest  friend  or  relative.  A  place  on  the  minis- 
terial bench  was  pointed  at  from  the  gallery  as  that  which  Mr.  Per- 
ceval had  been  used  to  fill.  I  am  not  aware,  though  he  generally 
gat  nearly  in  the  same  place,  that  any  precise  spot  was  particularly 
reserved  for  him ;  and  on  the  occasion  which  it  is  my  object  to  recall, 
certainly  no  such  theatrical  effort  at  effect  was  made.  The  vacant 
seat  was  soon  occupied  byoneoftite  late  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's colleagues. 

Not  oi^'y  ^'^^  there  the  abstinence  firoro  conversation,  which  I  have 

ted    but  action— the  common  ordinary  motions  of  gentlemen  meet- 

r'*    ■ '  assembly  were  suspended.     ITie  benches  were  filled  with  un- 

'"^     d  ref^ularity ;  and  their  occupants,  scarcely  venturing  on  a  whis- 
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per,  and  hardly  changing  their  position,  seemed  almost  like  breathing 
statues,  wliile  they  awaited  with  awful  interest  the  announcement  of 
what  steps  the  government  proposed  to  take,  and  what  information 
had  been  obtained  by  tUcm  respecting  the  event  which  had  deprived 
the  adniintstration  of  its  chief. 

The  silence  which  prevailed  was  at  length  broken  by  the  Speaker, 
who,  with  an  effort  ai  firmness,  but  in  a  tone  soraeivhut  subdued, 
pronounced  the  name  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  (the  !ate  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry,) who  had  at  that  mooient  presented  himself  at  the  bar. 

His  lordship,  in  a  faltering  voice,  stated  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent, 

"  Please  to  bring  it  up,"  was  the  matter-of-course  reply,  and  his 
lordship  handed  the  paper  to  the  Chair*  It  was  forthwrith  read.  The 
Regent  expressed  his  deep  regret  for  the  event,  which  he  cuuld  never 
cease  to  deplore,  and  recommended  to  the  House  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  the  family  of  Mr»  Perceval. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  message ;  and  that  being 
done,  Lord  Castlereagh  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  addressing  the 
members  on  the  painful  subject  which  they  were  then  to  entertain. 
His  lordship  spoke  with  great  feeling,  A  more  than  official  attach- 
ment seemed  to  connect  his  lordship  with  the  late  premier.  On  an 
occasion  then  recent,  when  the  conduct  of  his  lordship  had  been  the 
subject  of  grave  accusation  respecting  the  disposal  of  certain  seats 
in  that  House,  Mr.  Perceval  had  defended  him  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  success ;  and,  doing  so,  his  declaration  vras,  "I  raise  my 
voice  for  the  man  1  esteem,  and  the  friend  I  love." 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  the  noblie  lord  had,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  awful  event  of  the  preceding  day,  to  make  known  the 
conviction  of  the  ministry,  from  all  the  inquiries  that  had  down  to 
that  hour  been  instituted,  that  the  act  of  Bellingham  was  perfectly 
unconnected  with  any  general  scheme  or  conspiracy.  Proceeding  to 
speak  of  the  domestic  distress  it  had  caused,  he  said,  the  children  lel^ 
by  Mr.  Perceval  were  twelve  In  number.  *'  For  the  widow,"  he 
added,  "  her  happiness  in  this  world  is  closed ;"  and  the  painful 
feelings  by  which  he  was  oppressed  so  overpowered  him,  that  he  waa 
unable  to  proceed.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  with  strong  emotions 
raised  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  concealed  his  face  for  some 
moments. 

With  a  knowledge  of  subsequent  events,  I  cannot  but  recall  this 
passage  of  Lord  Castlereagh 's  address,  though  perfectly  appropriate 
at  the  time,  with  a  cynical  glance, — a  something  between  mirth  and 
sorrow.  Looking  at  the  picture  drawn  of  Mrs.  Perceval,  and  remem- 
bering that  horror  at  learning  the  fate  of  her  husband  was  said  to 
have  almost  petrified  her;  that,  wild  and  unconscious,  the  most  tatal 
eftects  were  anticipated  from  her  excessive  woe,  till,  by  the  advice  of 
her  medical  attendants,  she  was  led  into  the  room  where  the  corpse 
of  her  lord  was  lying,  when  that  ghastly  spcclacle  caused  her 
tears  to  flow,  and  thus  afforded  the  bursting  heart  some  relief;  I 
cannot  recall  these  things,  without  connecting  with  them  the  news 
which  the  fashionable  world  were  destined  at  no  very  distant  periml 
to  receive,  that  this  afflicted  and  heart-broken  lady,  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  had  been  again  led  to  the  altar  by  a  gallant  officer 
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much  younger  tlian  herself.  Of  the  niatriraonial  discord  that  follow- 
ed, I  will  not  speaL 

I  am  not  going  to  copy  from  the  journals  of  the  House  the  parti- 
culars of  the  grant  proposed  as  a  provision  for  the  Perceval  faaiily, 
nor  from  the  papers  of  the  day  the  debates  to  which  the  event  gave 
rise.  What  I  propose  to  do  is,  merely  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  the 
attendant  circumstances,  which  may  be  thought  interesting  now,  bat 
were  lost  sight  of  then,  from  the  pressure  of  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

Let  it  then  suffice  to  say  that  the  House  cordially  approved  of  the 
course  recommended  by  the  Crown.  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  unsparing  opponents  of  the  departed  premier,  was 
frequently  in  tears.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  amiable  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  late  minister.  "  I  never,"  said  he,  '*  carry  hostility  to 
those  from  whom  I  differ  on  political  questions  beyond  that  door," 
pointing  to  tlic  door  opening  into  the  lobby :  "  with  that  man  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  it  so  far." 

It  is  due  to  that  honourable  gentleman  to  say  that  this  was  not  a 
mere  post  mortem  compliment.  With  the  deceased  he  had  often 
come  into  collision.  Mr.  Whitbreadwas  irritable,  and  was  sometimes 
deeply  stung  by  the  sarcasms  launched  at  him  by  Mr.  Perceval.  In 
one  debate  the  latter,  having  adverted  to  predictions  formerly  made 
by  Mr.  Whitbread,  which  had  not  been  borne  out  by  events,  and  to 
new  ones  then  hazarded,  applied  to  his  assailant  the  words  of  Pope, 

"  Destroyed  his  web  of  sophistry  in  vaju, 
The  creature  's  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

Mr.  Whitbread,  nettled  at  this,  spoke  to  order,  and  demanded  that 
tlie  words  should  be  taken  down.  A  very  brief  and  simple  explana- 
tion restored  his  good-humour,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  On 
another  occasion,  not  long  before  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  when  some 
personal  altercation  had  occurred  between  them,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  in  explaining  away  that  which  had  given  offence, 
took  occasion  to  say  that  among  his  faults— and  he  had  many — want 
of  respect  for  the  honourable  member  was  not  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Whitbread,  in  cordially  accepting  the  exphmatiou,  replied,  that 
"  among  all  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  virtues — and  he  had 
many — there  was  none  more  to  be  admiretl  than  the  promptness  with 
which  he  could  return  to  friendly  conference  from  the  heat  of  poli- 
tical debate." 

There  was,  indeed,  mucli  affability  about  Mr.  Perceval's  manner. 
Many  anecdotes  of  his  condescension  were  published  at  the  time. 
An  instance  of  his  courtesy  and  good-nature  occurs  to  me  which 
has  never  appeared  in  print. 

At  a  grand  city  feast  in  Guildhall,  the  publisher  of  a  fashion- 
able journal  having  taken  wine  rather  freely,  was  hoaxed  by  some 
mischievous  friend  with  a  belief  that  Mr.  Perceval  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  hall,  and  under  this  impression,  wishing  to  leave  for  a 
short  time,  accosted  him  tvith  a  theatrically  pompous  air,  which  the 
individual  (a  well-known  character  at  that  time  among  the  votaries 
of  the  drama,)  loved  to  assume,  and  said, 

**  My  good  fellow,  I  wish  to  step  into  King-street  for  a  moment ; 
you  '11  take  notice  of  me  and  let  me  in  again,"  at  the  same  time  off'er- 
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ing  to  slip  half-a-crown  into  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister.  The 
gifl  was  declined,  and  Mr.  Perceval  replied  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  sorry 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  oblige  you ;  but  you  had  better  speak  to 
some  of  those  gentlemen,"  pointing  to  the  marshalmen ;  *<  they  may 
be  able  to  do  what  you  wish." 

While  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased  were  rehearsed,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  fate  to  the  government  and  to  the  country  were 
discussed,  curiosity  naturally  turned  to  the  cause  of  the  important 
change.  Great  was  my  surprise  to  learn  that  the  individual  was  not 
wholly  unknown  to  me ;  I  was  soon  reminded  of  the  singular  person- 
age who  had  attracted  notice  by  his  manner  and  his  opera-glass  in 
the  gallery.  That  was  no  other  than  Bellingham ;  and  two  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  perhaps  of 
conversing  with  him  there,  were  the  first  who  advanced  after  the 
dreadful  deed  to  secure  him  in  the  lobby. 

The  remainder  of  that  unhappy  man's  story  is  soon  told.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  the  cordner's  inquest  returned  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder,  and  the  grand  jury  a  true  bill  against  him.  On  the 
Friday  he  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  to  take  his  trial.  He 
made  a  long  rambling  defence,  and  occasionally  his  agony  was  so 
great,  not  for  his  impending  fate,  but  from  recollection  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  wife,  whom  he  described  wiiih  fondness,  that  it  deeply  af- 
fected all  present  It  was  attempted  to  prove  him  msane ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  were  no  grounds  for  considermg  him  in  that  state  which 
the  law  requires  shall  be  proved  to  exempt  the  murderer  from  ca- 
pital 'punishment.  He  himself  opposed  that  plea.  A  verdict  of 
Guilty  was  returned,  and  on  the  succeeding  Monday  the  sentence  of 
death  was  carried  into  effect.  The  case  was  from  the  first  so  clear, 
the  evidence  so  conclusive,  that  the  prisoner  was  perhaps  the  only 
man  in  England  who  expected  any  other  result.  He  seemed  to  look 
for  an  acquittal.  With  every  one  else  conviction  and  death  were 
thought  inevitable, — ^indeed  so  much  matters  of  course,  that  the  fol- 
lowing singular  announcement,  through  some  slip  of  the  pen,  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  Thursday,  '*  The  triid  will  take  place  to-morrow,  the 
execution  on  Monday,**  was  hardly  viewed  as  reprehensible,  hazard- 
ous, or  extraordinary ;  though  certainly  such  a  one,  but  in  that  single 
instance,  I  have  never  seen.  H.  T. 
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"  Make  ht^  while  the  sun  shines,"  cried  old  Gaffer  Grey, 
When  loungii^to  make  with  fair  Susan  iweet  hay. 
"  Keep  off]  *  said  the  maiden,  whose  brow  was  o'ercast, 
*'  Your  hey-day  of  life,  pray  remember,  has  past." 

R.  J. 
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LOVE  IN  THE  CITY. 


PREFACE. 

In  olTering  the  following  dramatic  production  to  a  discerning  public, 
the  author  respectfully  intimates,  that,  notwithstanding  an  accidental 
Bimilarity  in  name  between  this  play  and  one  by  Mr.  William  Shak* 
gpeare,  in  plot,  language,  and  situations,  the  twodranms  will  be  found 
to  differ  totally.  "  Ixive  in  the  Cify  "  is  of  that  order  generally  term* 
ed  "the  Domestic;"  and,  while  the  incidents  are  varied,  simple,  and 
common-place,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  denouement  will  be  acknow- 
ledged singularly  striking  and  effective. 

To  restore  the  legitimate  drama,  whose  neglect  has  been  so  long 
and  uselessly  deplored,  lias  been  tl>e  author's  principal  aim ;  and,  in 
the  construction  of  the  play  here  presented  to  the  world,  he  trusts 
that  he  has  eminently  succeeded.  No  German  horrors  have  been  em- 
ployed ;  the  use  of  thunder  and  lightning  lias  been  dispensed  with ; 
not  even  a  dance  of  demons  hfis  been  introduced;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  reproducing  Mr.  Clipclose,  senior,  in  the  second  act,  after 
he  had  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,  tliere  is  not  an  event  In  the  whole 
drama,  but  those  of  cvery-day  occurrence. 

Although  "  Love  in  the  City  "  has  been  expressly  written  for  the 
eminent  performers  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  dranuitis  /lersomr, 
the  author  will  extend  a  limited  privilege  of  acting  to  country  ma- 
nagers, he  receiving  a  clear  half  of  the  gross  receipts  of  their  respective 
houses.  Any  offer  short  of  this  stipulation  will  remain  unattended  to. 
Music-sellers  may  address  proposals  for  the  melodies  to  Mr.  Richard 
Bentley ;  and,  should  any  attempt  at  piracy  be  detected, — the  copy- 
right of  the  drama  being  duly  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,— persons 
thus  offending  are  respectfully  informed  that  they  will  be  subjected 
to  an  action  at  law. 

The  Author, 

Camomile-street,  May  1,  1837. 


LOVE  IN  THE  CITY ; 

OR,    ALL  *S    WELL    THAT    ENDS    WELL. 
A    MELOURAMAUC    EXTRAVAGANZA, 

In  Two  Ac(8, 

Am  it  i»  to  he  perfonned  at  the  Tfteaire-Rotfnly  Drury-Lane^ 
utith  rapturous  njtjifatise. 

The  coords  not  bf/  Thomas  Moore,  nor  the  music  by  Henry  P.  Bishop} 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiK. 

Captain  Connor,— a  gentleman  from  Ireland,  with  black  whiskers 
and  four  wives,  six  feet  two  high,  a  sergeant  in  the 
2nd   Life-Guards,  in    love   with  Mrs.   Clipclosc,  mm 
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muiiis  aliisy — Mr.  Charles  Kembls  (his  reappeantioe 

on  the  stage  for  this  occasion  only). 

Mr.  Hobert  Clipclose,—Bn  eminent  mercer,  of  amorous  disposition, 
and  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  —  Ma.  Sueridas 
Knowles. 

Old  Clijxlosey — father  to  Robert,  a  retired  tradesman,  afflicted  by 
gout  and  avarice,  with  a  house  at  Highgate, — Mb. 
William  Farken. 

ffis  Gfiosf,— Mr.  T.  p.  Cooke. 

Jereniiuh  Scottf, — in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  CUpclose,  and 
porter  to  the  estabUshment, — Mr.  Hahley. 

Samuel  Snags,         '\  clerks  to  Chpclose  and  Co.  and  men  of  fashion, 

Mattftew  MagSfandS-ihe'ix  names  omitted  by  mistake  in  die  Court 

Philip  Poppleton^    y  Calendar, — Mess,  Ljston,  Vining,  and  Yates. 

Timo^iy  (fTooht — corporal,  2ud  Life-Guards,  troop  No.  4, — Mb.  Ty- 
rone Power. 

Benjamin  BlowAard, — trumpeter,  same  troop, — Mr.  J.  Russell. 

Pieman  attd  AU-hot^—hy  a  Post-Captain  and  an  Assistant-Sur- 
geon, H.P.  R.N.     Ttieir  first  appearance  on  any  stage. 

Policemen  A,  and  S. — by  two  gentlemen  from  the  country,  of  great 
provincial  celebrity. 

Mrs,  Clipdoset — lady-Hke  and  extravagant,  in  love  with  Captain  Con- 
nor,— Mrs.  Butler,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  come 
from  North  America  to  sustain  the  character,  and  is 
hourly  expected,  per  the  "  Silas  Tomkins,  of  New  York." 

Miss  Juliana  Snwsfiawar/, — a  young  lady  of  great  personal  attraction 
and  small  fortune,  in  lodgings  in  Upper  Stamford-street, 
and  in  love  with  Captain  Connor, — Miss  Ellen  Tree, 

Annette,  vulgo  Nettys — a  maid  of  all  work,  engaged  to  Samuel  Snags, 
and  in  love  with  Captain  Connor, — Mai>ame  Vkstris. 

Captains  Wijbj  iVo.  1,— Miss  Helen  Faucit. 
Bo.  No.  2, — Mrs.  Yates. 

2fo.  No.  3, — ^Mrs.  NisBiT. 

Bo.         No.  4, — Miss  Vincent. 

Kitty, — lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Miss  Smashaway, — Miss  Mor- 
daunt. 

Men  about  town,  women  ditto,  apprentices,  guardsmen,  police  A.  27 
and  F.  63,  attendants,  &C.  &c.  &c.  61/  eminent  performers. 

Timvy  rather  indefinite.    Scene,  always  within  sound  of  Bow-bell,  and 
chiefly  in  Ludgatc-hill  or  Upper  Stamford-street. 


Act  I. — Scene  L 


Morning  raUier  misty;  St.  Paul's  striking  eleven,  as  ihe  curtain  rises  to 
hurried  music,  and  discovers  a  haberdasher's  shop  with  plate-glass  wio- 
dows.  Sniigt,  Magtj  and  l*iii>pU{on  with  sundry  assislaiils,  their  hair  in 
papers  ;  but  evideoily  pirepanns^  for  business.  Enter  Ja-funah  Scuut  with 
a  wsuering-put ;  he  apriokles  the  floor,  while  ihe  apprcnlices  are  arranging 
their  neckcloths.  Sniiet  coughs,  evincing  a  recent  recovery  from  influenza. 
U«  comes  forward^  and  sings. 


I  not  astir  at  almost  twelve  o'clock  ? 
).     Upon  my  life,  a  most  becommg  frock  I 
p&  I     I  think  I  'm  getting  fatter. 
(.    {Noise  heard.)     I  wonder  what 's  the  matter, 
id  Bob,  upon  the  batter, 
nen  are  very  seldom  true, 
recollects  at  two 
ng-cross  to  drive  to  Kew. 

(  Operu  the  piano,  and  tits  down.) 

CUpclote^'*  I  met  her  at  the  Fancy  fair.") 

met  him  in  an  omDibua  : 
He  spoke  not ;   but  his  sparkling  eyes 
old  the  fond  secret  of  his  heart, 
Aud  found  an  answer  in  toy  sighs. 

dressmff-roouh  »•  "•  IW/*//  Ciipciow,  in  aflouyered 
wn^  and  kid  sUftpert,  He  yawfts  while  arranging 
fs  upon  hisjingvrs.) 

—Mr,  and  Mrs.  Clipclonef  and  AtuieUe. 
(**  Jenny  put  the  kettle  on.") 

Mr,  a 

ix  me  !   my  head  is  achiug  so» 
I  toft  while  hand  is  shaking  so  ; 
le  must  give  up  ruking,  U  ! 

{PoliUly  turning  to  kit  tody,) 
>ood  rooroing  1  MUtress  C 

t  the  door,  back  of  the  iUigc>  at  ifaiuwtring  tht  belL) 
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Air — Mr.  Stiaffs,—(Guy  Manncring.) 

Oil  I  sleep,  Mr,  Clipclose, 

You  were  up  ail  the  night ; 
You  commence<J  at «'  The  Finish," 
And  closed  with  a  fight. 
Oh  !  keep  yourself  quiet,  and  sleep  while  you  may» 
Nor  dream  that  the  bailiffs  are  over  the  way. 

(  fVhen  the  song  endsy  Poppietan  advances  to  t fie  front  counter,  and 
teaves  his  ^ard,     Deari  silence.     Ail  turn  to  Aim. ) 

Pop, — Gemnaen,  you  know  of  late  that  trade  is  dull, 
And  the  till  empty,  while  the  town  is  full : 
Bills  have  come  round,  and  bankers  won't  renew  ; 
Our  master  's  dish'd,  and  we  are  in  a  stew. 

Mags. — Ala&  !  ray  friends,  what  Poppy  says  is  true ; 
All 's  black  without,  and  all  within  is  blue : 
Our  fates  are  certain, — Wliiiecross,  or  the  Fleet ; 
Writs  are  sued  out,  and  bums  are  in  the  street, 

\st  Apprentice  (a  stmit  kul,  wtJt  iif//tt  /utir,  and  ettmnclled  s/uri-sfuds 
-^sobbing). — Short  as  short  credit,  shorter  than  short  whist, 
Short  as  a  barmaid's  anger  when  she  's  kiss'd  ; 
Shorter  than  all,  ah  I  Clipclose,  was  thy  Bpan— 
Oh«  such  a  master  !  such  a  nice  young  man  ! 

Snags  (wiik  mmiderahle  ^firmness  and  feeling). — Come,  fiang  it ! 
let 's  keep  heart,  tho'  trade  may  fail ; 
It 's  only  lying  six  weeks  in  a  jail  I 
What  with  good  company  and  sporting  play, 
Kind  friends,  sound  claret,  and  a  lady  gay, 
Speed  the  dull  hours,  and  while  the  weeks  away. 
Time's  rapid  fliglit  men  scarce  have  time  to  view, 
And,  old  scores  clear'd,  we  open  them  rniew. 

(^e  pauses,  and  motmfs  an  eleta/ed  desk  ;  his  voice  and  attitude 
erpressive  of  rks^perate  dtterminatiofi.) 
Here,  to  the  last,  1  'li  take  my  wonted  stand, 
Receive  the  Bimsies  from  each  fair  one's  band. 
Courage,  my  trumps  I  (to  the  apprentices ;)  unpaper  all  your  hair  \    1 
Let  our  gay  banner  wanton  in  the  air  > 

To  pull  in  flats,  and  make  the  natives  stare  I  J 

{^Atl  discard  their  papiUotes,  while  the  junior  opprenlire  seizes  a 
large  placard^  and  suspends  it  ot^r  the  door.  On  a  dark  grotaid, 
and  in  gold  capitals^  a/^}ears  tJte  device. 

EMi'ontiJM  01   elegance! 

Clipciuw  und  Co. 

No  amni'sion  over  the  rciiy. 

The  ifoungrtt  may  buy. 

no    ADVANTAGE   TAKEN    UERL  !  !  ! 

Sundry  persons  eoUect  about  the  door}  and  a  yellow  cabf  No, 
1357,  stt^js.y 
Snags  (aside)  to  the  apprentices, — Covies,  he  brisk ;  our  customers 

approach  ! 
Go,  Popj  and  hand  yon  lady  from  her  coach. 
A  simpfiiitg  smile  is  still  a  tradesnuin's  tieasure ; 
Give  them  enough  of  gammon,  and  shoti  measure! 
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Mus  Juliana  Smasluiwatf  tnters.     Mags  bowing  obsequiouslg, 
1st  App, — Shall  your  cab  wait,  ma'am  ? 
I      Miss  S.  Ask  Jarvey  if  he  'b  williag. 

Mags, — Gods  I  what  a  voice  !  its  tones  so  soft,  so  thrillinfr ! 
!      Pop.  {aside.) — Now,  blow  roe  tight !  her  beauty  's  downright  killing ! 
Snag*  (from  his  desk). — Mags,  could  you  give  me  coppers  tor  a 

shilling  ? 
App. — What  shall  1  show?  silks?  purple,  yellow,  green? 
I      3fm  iS. — I  merely  want  a  yard  of  borobafiin. 

f      S/utgs  {in  evident  admiration). — Lord  !  what  a  flash  'un  !     Attend 
that  lady,  Pop ; 
And  let  her  have  the  cheapest  in  the  shop. 

{Poppleton  introduces  Miss  Juliana  SmashatDay  into  t/te  back 
^^m  shoto-room,  and  the  scent  closes.) 

f  Af 


Scene  II. — Ludgate-hill. 


A  front  drawing->ruom  i  fumiture  French-poHshed,  red  silk  wiQdow>cur- 

taina,  and  green  sun-blinds  ;  breakjast-lable  laid.  Enter,  from  her  boudoir, 

L.  n.  Mrs.  Ciipclose,  iashiooably  dressed  in  pink  gingham.     She  advances 

to  the  chimney-piece,  and  looks  at  an  ormolu  clock  ;  her  countenance  show- 

I  ing  surprise. 

Mrs.  C— What  1  not  astir  at  almost  twelve  o'clock  ? 
{Looks  in  the  glass).     Upon  my  life,  a  most  becoming  frock  I 
How  late  Bob  sleeps  I     I  think  I  'm  getting  fatter. 
We  both  were  late.     {Noise  heard.)     1  wonder  what  *8  the  matter. 
I,  at  Vauxhall ;  and  Bob,  upon  the  batter. 
Heigh-ho  I  these  men  are  very  seldom  true. 
I  hope  tlie  captain  recollects  at  two 
We  meet  at  Charing-cross  to  drive  to  Kew. 

(  Opens  the  piano,  and  sits  down.) 

A  in-- Mrs.  Clipclose* — ("  I  met  her  at  the  Foncy  fair.") 


! (Enter f  from  dressing-room,  r.  h.    Young  Clipclose,  in  ajiuwtni 
morning-gown,  and  kid  slippers.     He  gaums  while  arranging 


I  met  him  in  an  omnibus ; 

He  spoke  not ;   but  his  sparkling  eyes 
Told  the  food  secret  of  his  heart, 

And  found  an  answer  in  my  sighs. 


Trio — Mr,  ami  Mrs.  Ciipclose,  and  Annettt. 
(«*  Jenny  put  the  kettle  on.") 

Mr,  a 

Dear  me  1  my  head  is  aching  so, 
This  toft  white  hand  is  shaking  to ; 
I  sun)  must  give  np  rskuig^  Ol 

(Pf>litefyH$nmiffti>lkutatfy,) 
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Mrs.  a 

Nelty,  bring  the  nauftins  up, 

Pul  down  the  cream,  and  rmce  a  cup ; 

Your  maaier  's  haJ  an  extni  sujt — 

(^Looking  arc/ih/  fit  her  husband,) 
Ah  I  naughty  Mister  C. 
Annette  (fiside,  presenting  a  note  to  her  tnistress). 

Tlie  notboy  brought  this  biUct-doiu: 
{Ahuil.)  (>h»  Lord  !  1  hear  a  creaking  shoe, 
And  here  will  be  a  sweet  too-roo, 
WiLli  grumpy  Mister  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  C»  and  Netty^  together. 

And  here  will  he  a  sweet  too-roo  ! 

Grttff  voice  outside. 

I  say,  where 's  Bobby  C.  ? 

(I^fUer,  in  a  jtasfion,  Mr.  CUpclose^  senior.} 

Mr.  C.  sen. — I  gay,  where  *»  Bob  ?     Not  down  at  twelve  o'clock ! 
I  tlioQglit  to  fitid  the  scoundrel  taking  stock ; 
Or,  at  the  counter,  serving  folks  quite  civil. 

Mrs.  C.  {jterdy.) — He's  going,  sir.  {Bolt  ininiihes.) 

Mr.  C.  sen.  Ay  I  quickly,  to  the  devil ! 

(^Tumiug  angrilf/  to  Mrs.  C.) 
And  you,  gay  madam !     Zounds  !  this  gowtt  is  new  ] 
What  you  wore  yesterday  was  sprigged  with  blue. 
Upon  the  road  to  ruin,  wives  drive  hard, 
When  they  wear  chintz  at  eight-and-six  a  yard. 

Mrs.  C  {disdninfidfi/.y — If  you  would  know  the  price,  ask  Miss 
Brocord. 

3fr.  C  sen. — Hear,  haughty  madam,  while  ray  mind  I  speak, 
If  Bob  don't  mend — («  hitg  jmitse) — I  '11  marry  this  day  week! 
1  '11  have  boys  too—  (^4  mtddenjit  of  coughing  interrtipts  him.) 

Mrs.  C  (^sarcasticalfg). — I  *ni  sure  the  spirit 's  willing. 

Mr.  C.  sen. — ^And  1  '11  cut  olF  your  husband  with  a  shilling ! 

{Exit,  in  a  desperate  rage.     Mrs.  C  aitd  Netty  laugh  immoderatelg.) 

Annette. — Why,  bless  us,  niadatn,  but  the  man  's  a  bear  I 
At  eighty-one  to  threat  us  with  an  heir. 

3Irs.  C— Pish  !  'tis  mere  dotage  ;  his  brains  are  la  the  moon. 

(Sits  down  to  the  piano. 
What  shall  I  play,  Net  ? 

Annette.  Play  *•  The  Bold  Zhagoon." 

{Musk  mft  and  expressive.     Tfie  scene  closes.)  ' 

Scene  III. —  T%e  hack  show-room. 

Miss  Juliana  Smashaway  surrounded  by  shopmen  and  apprentices, 
all  presenting  various  articles,  and  anxious  individually  to  uttnicl  at- 
tention. 

3fiss  S. — Lord,  what  nice  men  !  their  words  are  sweet  as  honey  ; 

And,  stranger  still,  they  won't  take  ready  money. 
I  fork'd  a  Hvc-pound  flimsy  out  in  vain — 
They  're  civil  men,  and  1  'II  look  in  again. 
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Srtags  (beaeec/Unfffy).— Madam,  your  card  ? 

Moffs  (with  deep  emotion).  And,  might  I  humbly  press 

For  Miss  Juliana  Smashaway's  address  ? 
\st  App, — Accept  these  gloves. 
2nd  App.  This  tabinet  from  me. 

Clipcloseyjun.  {enters  hasHfy — appearx  thunderstruck — starts— pulls 
off  a  rinfff  and,  rushing  forward,  exclaims  as  he  presents  it,) 
And  this  from  your  devoted  Robert  C. ! 

Miss  S, — Why,  this  flogs  all,  and  Banaher  's*  beat  hollow. 
Gemmen,  adieu !  (She  bows,  retiring,) 

Clerks  and  Apprentices  (dolorously), — She 's  gone  ! 

Mr,  C,  (passionately.)  And  I  will  follow !" 

Exit  Miss  Smashaway ;  Clipclose  after  her.  She  jumps  into  a  yel- 
low cab,  and  he  into  a  green  one.  Both  start  at  a  killing  pace  for 
Blackfriars'  Bridge ;  yellow  cab  upsets  a  pieman,  and  green  demolishes 
an  establishment  of  "  all  hot."  Clerks,  shopmen,  and  apprentices  strike 
their  foreheads  with  ccHisiderable  violence,  and  return  behind  the  coun- 
ters despondingly.    Distant  music  from  a  barrel-organ.    Scene  closes. 


Scene  IV. — Mrs,  Clipclose*s  boudoir. 

Mrs.  C.  in  sea-green  satin,  putting  on  a  cotts^  bonnet  with  artificial 
flowers.  Lavender-coloured  gloves  upon  the  toilet,  and  sehn  la  regie, 
a  fresh  pocket-handkerchief.    Netty  in  attendance. 

Annette, — Upon  my  life,  the  gemmen's  hearts  you  11  fleece  I 
What  is  so  handsome  as  a  green  pelisse  ? 

Mrs,  (7.— Now  for  my  love.     Should  Mr.  C.  return. 
Tell  him  I  dine  with  Mrs.  Simon  Byrn. 

Annette, — Yes,  ma'am. 

(Jeremiah  Scout  enters  the  boudoir  unannounced.) 
Mrs,  C,  (indignantly.) — How's  this  ?     Why,  Scout,  you  're  mon- 
strous rude ! 
Jeremiah  (wi^  strong  exertion). — ^Down,  my  full  heart !    I  hope  I 
don't  intrude  ? 
The  saddest  news,  alas,  to  tell  I  'm  come  ! 

(A  long  and  harrowit^ pause,) 
Your  husband 's  tapp'd  by  Tappington,  the  bum ! 

Trio — Mrs.  C,  Annette,  and  Jerry, — (Bobbing  Joan.) 

Jer, 

My  master 's  off  to  jail. 

Mrs.  a 
Bolts  and  chains  will  bind  him. 


*  Note,  by  Dr.  Soutkey. — It  may  be  objected  that  a  lady  like  Miss  Juliana 
Smashaway,  born  in  Crutched  Friars,  and  educated  in  a  select  seminaiy  at  Kcu- 
nington  Cross,  should  use  the  well-known  Hibemicism,  "  This  beats  Banaher.'' 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  Captain  Connor ; 
consequently,  often  in  his  company  ;  and  hence  naturally  would  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  one  whom  she  "  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well."  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  term  "  Too-roo,"  used  by  Netty  in  tlie  beautiful  trio,  Act  1, 
•Scene  2. 
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Netty, 
Well!  there's  a  comfort  left; 
One  still  knows  where  to  find  him. 

Mrs,  C. 
Grief  for  him,  I  'm  sure. 
This  tender  heart  will  smother. 

Jer, 

I  know  a  certain  cure. 
And  that 's  to  try  another. 

Trio, 
Tar-a-ht-ra-la,  tar-a-la-ia-loo-dy. 

Mrs.  C. 
At  the  thought  I  *11  fiunt. 

Annette, 
My  lady's  over-nice,  sir ! 

Mrs,  a 
Although  the  cure  is  quaint, 
1 11  follow  your  advice,  sir. 

Jer, 

I  don't,  then,  make  too  free  ? 

Mrs.  C, 
No,  sir;  upon  my  honour  1 

Annette, 
I  'm  ready  for  a  spree. 

Mrs.  a 

And  I  for  Captain  Connor. 

Grand  Chorus, 
Tar-a-la-ra-la. 

(  With  a  pas  de  trots  in  character,) 

End  of  Act  1.  Curtain  falls  amid  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  an  up- 
roarious call  for  Mrs.  Butler,  Madame  Vestris,  and  Mr.  Harley.  They 
come  reluctantly  forward.  Audience  rise  by  general  consent.  Cheers 
and  clapping  continue  five  minutes.  Stage-bell  rings.  Performers  re- 
tire with  their  hands  upon  their  hearts.  Waving  of  handkerchief  from 
the  boxes,  bravos  from  the  pit,  and  whistling  from  the  shilling  gallery. 
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«  You  're  a  fiadse,  cruel  wretch  I  not  a  year  after  marriage. 
To  try  to  degrade  me,  and  put  down  the  carriage !" 
"  A  lady,  my  dear,"  was  the  answering  reproach, 
«  Is  known  by  her  carriagef  but  not  by  her  coach  !*' 

R.J. 
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*'  WHO   WANTED    SOMBfiODY    TO    CAR£   FOR    HER." 

Theophilus  Buxlfincit  was  a  bachelor,  middle-aged,  and  suffi- 
ciently stout  to  look  respectable.  A  spare  raan  conveys  a  feeling  of 
spareness  in  all  things.  The  eye  never  rests  so  contentedly  as  on  a 
fat,  and  what  is  generally  termed  a  '*  coinfortable'looking  "  personage  ; 
a  stout  man  carries  an  appearance  of  wealth  in  the  very  folds  of  his 
coat,  and  so  did  Theophilus  Bullfinch,  But,  alas !  although  tempta- 
tion fell  not  in  his  way,  he  fell  in  the  way  of  Mrs^  Jennings  I 

"  Time  tells  a  tale>" — and  we  behold  our  bachelor  located  at  a  wa- 
tering.place»  no  less  famous  for  the  civility  and  unimposing  character 
of  its  inhabitants  than  the  select  nature  of  its  visiters, — Margate. 
This,  no  one,  we  are  sure,  will  venture  to  deny,  who  has  *'  seasoned" 
it  for  three  or  four  months.  The  kindiy  fcchngs  of  its  inhabitants  are 
perceptible  even  in  its  a«s-drtvers.  Where  will  you  find  such  fatherly 
boys  to  their  donkeys,— such  yellow  shoes, — such  society,  as  at  Mar- 
gate ?     We  are  sure  our  readers  will  say  with  us,  Nowhere  ! 

Theophilus  fblt  this;  and  ventured  a  trip,  and  a  house,  for  he 
bought  one,  urged  thereto  by  a  lady  acquaintance,  by  name  Mrs.  Pa- 
laver,— a  lady  who  drove  not  only  her  husband,  but  a  pair  of  ponies, 
and  astonished  the  eyes  both  of"  quality"  and  *'  natives  "  by  the  way 
she  did  the  genteel,— that  is,  as  far  as  her  ponies  went:  for  herself, 
she  had  a  soul  above  mean  approbation.  Among  the  "  select "  at  the 
libraries,  Mrs.  P-  was  the  ruling  star ;  and,  to  judge  not  only  from  the 
redness  of  her  face,  but  as  her  husband  could  testify,  Mars  in  petti- 
coats. She  shilling-loo'd  and  **  one-in-three*d/'  even  to  the  htnder- 
ance  of  **  The  Concert ;"  but  no  one  bore  interruptions  of  this  nature 
with  so  much  philosophical  sweetness  as  Old  Bones,  the  proprietor ; 
and  as  the  *'  one-in-threes  "  bore  to  him  a  profit  of  three  to  one,  the 
dulcet  tones  of  the  signora  of  the  rooms  were  often  eclipsed  by  Mrs. 
F.'s  shake,  or  **^o,"  as  it  ts  called.  Our  readers  may  be  curious  as  to 
the  name  of  the  "  signora  :"  it  was  Mrs.  Nobs  by  day,  Signora  NobiDi 
by  night.  And  such  a  voice  I  Tlie  little  boys  in  Hawley-square 
heard  as  well  as  the  company  inside, — in  fact  rather  better,  for  they 
complained  of  its  being  a  leetie  too  forte. 

But  although  Mrs.  Palaver  put  down  shillings,  she  picked  up 
friends, — dear  souls  of  the  newest  importation^ — and  among  the  rest 
Mrs.  Jennings.  Mrs.  Jennings  was  a  widow  who  "  wanted  somebody 
to  care  for  her"  She  had  a  small  independence,  and,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  judge  from  subsequent  events,  a  verif  small  independence; 
in  fact,  it  might  be  doubted  if  it  were  an  independence  at  all-  She 
was  tall,  scraggy,  and  thin — we  use  a  homely  simile  — as  a  pancake; 
the  effect  of  grief,  doubtless.  She  had  lost  a  husband,  she  said,  who 
doted  on  her ;  and,  having  lost  so  great  a  treasure,  can  we  wonder 
at  her  unwearied  exertii»ns  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  affection  ? 
Theophilus  was  a  man  of  money.  Mrs.  Jennings  could  not  boast  of 
the  same  golden  fruit ;  and,  as  she  wanted  '*  simtebodtf  to  care  for  her^ 
she  fixed  her  eye — a  grey  one — upon  Theopliilus  Bullfinch. 

"  They  met,"  not  in  a  *'  crowd,"  but  at  a  tea  and  card  party,  at  the 
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mutual  friend's,  Mrs.  Palaver,  where  real  eighleenpenny  Cape,  and 
diamond-cut  sandwiches  of  the  size  and  thinness  of  a  three-corntTed 
note^  indicated  the  gentility  of  the  lady  of  the  house^  Theophikis 
and  the  widow  were  partners,/ — a  beginning  not  to  be  despised.  Mrs. 
Jennings  looked  confusion  over  lier  hand,  and  vowed  her  heart  must 
fall  to  his  king  of  clubs.  Theophilus  blui^hcd ;  she  sighed,  and,  in- 
tent upon  a  nete  gamCy  lost  the  rubber  I  Theophilus  paid  for  him- 
self; the  widow  had  a  mind  above  trifles.  Theophilus  was  tempted, 
— what  man  is  not  at  times  ? — and  paid  for  Mrs,  Jennings.  The  first 
stone  was  laid,  and  the  widow  saw  the  church  already  built,  the  door 
open,  and  the  parson's  hand  in  the  same  invitiiig  position.  The  next 
morning,  Mrs.  Jennings,  our  bachelor,  anil  the  mittuat  frietid  were  to 
perambulate  the  fields,  or  rather  corn-fields,  and  numerous  of  the 
"  quality"  were  drifting  along  the  chalky  roads  on  an  equestrian  tour ; 
ass&s  were  at  a  premium,  and  young  ladies  legs  ffoiuff  ttp.  Our  party 
wended  tlieir  way,  and  Mrs.  J.  talked  of  the  days  when  she  and  Mr. 
,T-  made  love  in  a  corn-field.  If  she  had  only  somebody  to  ctirc 
for  her  f — and  Mrs.  Jennings  squeezed  something  very  like  a  tear  into 
the  comers  of  her  eyes-  We  know  not  what  effect  they  might  have 
had  on  the  dear  departed,  but  to  our  bachelor  they  appeared  the 
essence  of  affection, — pretty  little  drops,  distilled  from  that  great 
alembic,  the  heart.  Theophilus,  we  have  before  hinted,  was  unused 
to  the  sweet  witchery  of  womankind,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  soul 
thought  tears  must  be  a  natural  production  !  Let  not  the  wise  in 
the  lore  of  matrimony  laugh  at  his  ignorance,— Tlieophil us  was  a 
bachelor  I 

He  was  touched  by  this  unexampled  proof  of^  to  him,  affection ; 
and,  drawing  himself  into  closer  proximity  with  Mrs.  Jenuiugs  than 
he  had  before  ventured,  began — 

"  My  dear  ma'am,  don't  distress  yourself.  Men  are  like  ears  of 
corn." 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Jennings,  twisting  one  round  her  finger  as 
she  spoke. 

"  Like  grass,  ma'am ;  and  Time 's  scvthe  mows  doHH  husbands  and 
fathers !" 

**  Oh  I  oh  I"  sobbed  the  widow. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  comfort  you,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Theo- 
philus inquiringly. 

Mrs.  Jennings  looked  assent,  and  kept  twisting  the  ear  of  corn. 

"  A  good  wile,  ma'am,  is  a  jewel, — the  tears  are  still  in  your  eyes, 
— and  will  you  allow  me  to  make  you  an  offer " 

"  An  offer  !"  said  Mrs.  Jennings ;  and  the  tears,  spite  of  herself, 
shrunk  back,  as  though  ashamed  of  what  they  were  doing, — "an 
offer  I" 

**  Of  my  handkerchief,"  said  Theophilus. 

A  clover-field  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  walk  in.  Philosophers  may 
divine  the  cause, — we  only  know  it  is  so  ;  sentiment  is  not  for  the 
highway  :  love  and  clover  are  synonymous.  Mrs.  Jennings  knew  this, 
and  trotted  the  unsuspecting,  uninitiated  Theophilus  into  one,  uecord- 
iugly.  Poppies,  we  know  not  why,  do  grow  in  ciover  ;  and  Bullfinch 
— he  was  fond  of  botanising — plucked  one,  and,  lamenting  that  violets 
were  out  of  bloom,  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Jennings.  This  was  enough;  and 
she  whispered  lo  the  lady  who  was  douog  thiuifft  ♦*  He  must  mean 
something." 
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The  town  residence  of  Theoplulus  Bullfincli  was  in  one  of  the 
squares  in  the  neighbour lioodl  of  the  Museum,  llut  what  Is  a  house 
if  it  want  a  woman's  smile?  So  tliouglit  Mrs.  Jennings,  juul  slie  lei 
no  opportunity  pass  of  *•  popj>iiig  in ;" — we  are  grieved  to  say  the 
popinng  was  all  ii[K)n  her  side.  She  would  call  as  she  Mas  passing — 
tile  day  was  so  hot — to  take  a  rest ;  or  the  day  was  so  cold,  and  she 
wanted — the  truth  must  be  spoken^ — a  warm  !  What  could  Theophi- 
lus  do?  With  a  grim  welcome  on  his  face,  and  a  •*  D — n  the  wo- 
man 1"  in  his  [leart,  he  grumbled  out,  "  You  'd  better  take  a  chair." 
Mrs.  Jennings  did,  and  auything  else  she  could  get.  Hut  getting  was 
a  point  not  easily  arrived  at ;  for  if  Bullfinch  loved  one  Uung  more 
than  another,  it  was  himself.  She  would  bring  him,  by  way  of  treat, 
wrapt  in  the  corner  of  her  pocket  haiidkerchief»  five  or  six  nice  little 
ginger-cakes,  of  her  own  making,  of  the  size,  and  bearing  a  strong  fa- 
mily likencBs  to  what  children  call  "sixes;"  but  finding  all  her  entreaties 
thrown  away,  and  her  ginger-cakes  likely  to  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, she  would  in  the  liberality  of  her  saul  take  them  into  the 
kitchen  by  way  of  present  to  the  housekeeper,  who  *'  pshaw'd  !"  as 
soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  and,  enlarging  upon  the  merits  of  her 
own  ginger-cakes,  gave  them  to  the  maid,  and  she — they  went  no 
farther  :  servant-maids  have  good  appetites. 

What  woman  could  bear  these  slights  of  fortune  tamely  ?  We  can 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say  Mrs.  Jennings  did  not;  but,  intent  upon 
the  one  great  object  of  a  woman's  life»— a  husband, — she  Jet  no  oi>- 
porlunity  pass  of  reporting  that  herself  and  Tlieoplnhis  were  shortly 
to  be  one»  fully  convinced  of  the  fact  that,  though  marriages  may  be 
made  in  heaven,  there  is  nothing  like  speculating  upon  them  on 
earth ;  and  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  discover  the  true  philosopher's  stone, 
which  *'  turnelh  all  to  gold/' — Theophilus  was  a  man  of  wealth, — she 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  him;  and,  to  give  things  an  appearance, 
she  sat  herself  down — we  tremble  as  we  write — in  no  less  a  place 
than  his  bed-room,  determined  not  to  quit  it  until,  as  she  observed, 
"there  was  an  understanding  between  them."  Theophilus  was  hor- 
ror-stricken^  the  housekeeper  no  less  so,  and  the  servant-maid  all  flut- 
ters and  ribbons. 

"  Oh  I  oh  !"  gasped  the  widow,  "  you  base  roan  !—  a  weak  woman 
as  I  am  V* 

"  Very  I"  grunted  Theophilus. 

The  housekeeper  here  interfered.  "What's  the  use  of  crying 
about  it?     Why  don't  you  took  after  somebody  else?" 

"  Ah  !"  sobbed  the  widow,  *'  you  don't  know  what 's  atwixt  us  !" 

"  I  wish  the  street-door  was,"  thought  BullJinch. 

The  lady  was  inexorable.  "  The  poppy,"  she  said,  **  had  done  the 
business  I  If  she  had  only  some  one  to  care  for  hcrf"  Her  feeling* 
overcame  her,  and  she  lay  upon  the  bed  in  an  apony  of  finely -tlevc- 
lopcd  grief,  we  presume,  lor  the  convenience  of  fainting, 

Theophilus  was  at  his  wit«'  end,  and  a  something  very  like  a 
"  D — n  nie  !"  was  at  his  tongue's  ;  but,  "  nursing  his  wrath,"  and  echo- 
ing the  words  of  an  Eastern  sultan,  that  *"  he  who  tintls  himself  in  u 
fire  ought  to  be  resigned  to  the  Divine  will ;  but  whoever  is  out  of 
the  fire  ought  to  be  careful,  and  keep  himself  in  his  happy  state. " 
Thus  far  he  thought  with  Mahomet ;  so  he  put  on  his  hat  and  siJ- 
lied  forth,  leaving  Mrs.  Jennings  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  bed. 
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Whether  tliis  argued  a  want  of  taste,  or  was  only  a  chastening  of  the 

gpirit,  wc  will  not  attempt  to  define  ;  but  certain  it  is  he  went  out, 
and  the  widow,  finding  her  eflbrts  ineffectual,  tlid  the  ditto. 

Days  passed,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Jennings  the  house ;  the  servant- 
maid,  with  ft  prudent  industry,  answering  the  door  in  the  area.  Bull- 
finch (in  u  money-getting  lane  in  the  City  the  curious  reader  will  see 
the  Co.  written  aiXer  it)  was  a  merchant ;  and  as,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  it  h  necessary  to  emerge  into  the  streets  previously 
to  reaching  the  place  **  where  merchants  most  do  congregate,"  what 
was  to  be  done  ? — for  never  did  cat  watch  a  rat-hole  more  patient! y» 
more  hungrily^  than  the  widow  the  doorway  of  his  house.  His  mo- 
desty was  not  widow-proof;  and  the  only  way  to  shun  her,  was  by  a 
back-door,  which  opened  into  a  mews:  patiently  picking  his  way 
through  mire  and  dirty  straw,  did  Theoplntus,  cursing  widows  and 
poppies,  wend  his  way  ;  whilst  she — patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  vir- 
tue— vowed  vengeance  in  the  streets. 

On  a  wet  day,  a  day  of  gloom  and  splash, — the  streets  running 
rivers,  and  tlie  skies  shedding  drops  like  pebbles,— the  passengers 
dripping,  drenching, — and  the  New  Police,  all  love  and  oilskin,  shel- 
tering themselves  under  doors  and  gateways, — sat  Theophilus  Bull- 
finch, Esq.  in  his  easy-chair,  brightening  the  blaze  of  a  warm  fire  by 
a  fresh  '*  stir,"  smugly  sipping  his  wine,  and  in  the  uprising  of  his 
heart  wishing  confusion  to  all  widows,  and  devoting  a  full  glass  to 
the  particular  condemnation  of  Mrs.  Jennings.  Every  now  and  then 
he  cast  an  eye  to  the  patting  rain  and  floating  streets,  and  thanked 
Heaven  which  had  set  the  fruits  of  fortune  ripened  for  his  plucking, 
and  given  him  that  which  made  life  like  a  full  cup,  that  he  could  drink 
from,  nor  tire  of.     He  sat  in  "contemplation  sweet," 

"  Whence  comes  that  knocking?"  he  miglit  have  said,  had  not  the 
servant-maid  saved  him  the  trouble*  by  saying  a  young  man  wanted 
to  see  him. 

"  Me  I"  ejaculated  Theophilus. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  and,  after  much  scrubbing  on  the  door- 
mat, in  a  vain  endeavour  to  rub  his  boots  clean,  the  i/oung  man  was 
shown  up,  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  dripping  like  a  watering-pot. 
Theophilus  opened  his  eyes ;  the  young  man  took  the  same  liberty 
with  his  mouth,  and  inquired  if  his  name  was  Bullfinch  ?  The  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative,  A  chair  was  set ;  the  servant  left  the  room, 
and,  looking  at  the  muddy  footsteps  on  the  stair-carpets,  uttered 
sundry  pretty  little  sayings  about  "  dirty  feet,"  *'  her  trouble  in  the 
morning,"  &c.  and  retailed  her  complaints  to  the  goddess  of  the 
kitchen. 

The  young  man  commenced  by  saying  he  had  brought  a  httle 
account. 

"  And  a  great  deal  of  wet,"  gently  murmured  Theophilus.  "  A 
little  account !" 

*'  Yes,  sir, — for  board  and  lodging." 

Bullfinch  opened  his  eyes  still  wider,  and  echoed  "  Board  and 
lotlging  I" 

"  The  bill,  sir,  is  four-and-twenty  pounds." 

Another  echo,  and  still  higher  uplifting  of  the  eyebrows ;  '*  Where 
do  you  come  from  ?" 

«  Blackhealh,  sir." 
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**  Blackheath  !     What !  through  the  rain  ?" 

The  young  man  ventured  a  smile  as  he  replied,  "  No,  sir  ;  1  wish  I 
had." 

*'  Board  and  lodging  ! — you  must  have  made  a  misiake." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  the  young  man ;  **  here  is  the  hill, — ttventy-fbtir 
weeks,  at  a  pound  a-week,  as  a  parlour-boarder,  at  Mrs.  Twig's  esta- 
blishment for  young  ladies." 

Theaphilus  looked  suspiciously  at  his  silver  spoons,  and  eyed  the 
bell-rope.  But  a  new  light  seemed  to  break  upon  him  at  the  mention 
of  the  word  *'^  establishment,"  as  be  replied, 

*•  1  am  afraid,  my  good  sir,  the  *  establishment '  you  come  from  is 
in  St  George's  Fields.  I  a  parlour-boarder  at  a  young  ladies 
school !" 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  yo«." 

•*Who  then?"  cried  Theophilus. 

"  Mrs.  Jennings,  sir." 

"Mrs.  Who  I" 

*'  Jennings,  sir." 

Bullfinch  sunk  back  into  liis  w/jeasy-chair,  ••  Mrs.  Jennings  I — Mrs 
Devil  I"  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spleen  he  deemed  her  no  less  a 

personage.    "  Mrs. "    The  word,  like  Macbeth's  amen,  "  stuck  in 

his  throat." 

There  was  a  pause.    At  length,  plucking  his  courage  by  the  cars, 

he  continued  ;  "  And  do  you  expect  me  to  pay  for  this  old* 1" 

We  omit  the  word  ;  no  lady  admires  being  likened  to  a  dog. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  1  have  put  '  paid'  to  the  bill." 

"  That 's  lucky,  for  it 's  the  only  way  you  '11  ever  have  the  sattsfac- 
tion  of  seeing  it  *  paid.*  Four-and-twenty  pounds! — not  so  many 
farthings  !"  but  the  gowlness  of  his  disposition  got  the  better  of  his 
anger  as  he  added,  *'  unless  to  buy  her  a  rope." 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  occurrence,  further  than  by 
saying,  that  the  "young  man,"  finding  the  bill  not  in  a  way  of  being 
"settled,"  or  Mrs.  Jennings  either,  took  his  beaver,  or-*we  like  to  be 
particular — his  four-and-ninepenny,  no  longer  a  hat,  but  a  piece  of 
ornamented  brown  paper  in  a  fine  state  of  decomposition,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  leaving  the  room,  when  rat  I  tat!  tat  I  went  the  door,  and 
another  young  man  was  announced  with  a  bill  for  acceptance,  drawn 
by  Messrs.  Lutestring  &  Co.  for  sitks,  flannels,  &c.  supplied  to — Mrs. 
Jennings  I  Monsieur  Tonson  was  nothing  to  this  I  Another  knock, 
and  a  female  was  ushered  up  with  a  yard-long  bill  for  millinery,  &c. 
done  for — Mrs.  Jennings  I  The  "  Storm  '*  upon  the  grand  piano  was 
a  mere  puff  to  that  raised  by  Bullfinch-  He  swore,  raved,  ordered 
them  from  his  house,  and  finally,  tlirusting  his  head  between  his 
hands,  groaned  a  bitter  groan,  and,  smiting  his  brow,  cried,  "  Oh,  ttiat 
d — d  poppy  !" 

The  following  morning,  a  suspicious-looking  person,  of  a  pick- 
pockety  exterior,  and  belonging  to  a  similar  industrious  calling — he 
was  a  lawyer's  clerk — knocked  at  the  knocker  of  Theophilus  Bull- 
finch, and  with  that  gentlemanly  ease  and  accomplished  manner  so 
peculiar  to  young  men  in  the  law,  handed  to  the  aforesaid  personage 
a  letter,  prettily  worded,  and  headed  "  Jennings  verms  Bullfinch." 
It  was  a  notice  of  action  for  "breach." 

Tremble,  oh,  ye  bachelors  ! — and  oh,  ye  spinsters  !  smirk  in  the 
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hope  of  one  day  convincing  the  world  you  ought  to  have  been  mar- 
ried. Mrs,  Jenmiigs  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and,  iii  a  spirit  of 
justice  to  iier  sex,  put  her  case  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Twist  and 
Strainer,  as  respectable  a  firm  as  ever  undertook  a '' breach  of  pro- 
mise case."  It  is  needless  to  say  they  issued  their  processes  with 
becoming  expedition ;  and  Bullfinch,  sorety  galled,  mastered  his  anti- 
pathy,— we  cannot  but  think  a  very  foolish  one, — and  applied  to  an 
attorney  ! — in  the  hope — men  catch  at  straws — that  an  attorney  mijjf/i/ 
be  an  honest  man  !  Alas  I  that  a  person  of  his  years  should  not 
have  more  wisdom  1 — It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  inform  the  reader 
that  the  damages  were  laid  at  five  thousand  pounds. 

The  day  of  trial  arrived,  Theophilus,  with  a  blushing  face  and 
tremulous  heart,  squeezed  himself  into  a  seat  beside  his  legal  ad- 
viser; his  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and  his  hands  feelingly  placed  in  his 
pockets.  He  fancied  all  eyes  bent  on  his,  and  smarted  under  them 
as  they  were  burning-glasses.  By  degrees  hia  timidity  abated,  and 
at  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  judge  coming  into  court  had  so  far 
summoned  courage  as  to  raise  his  eyes.  They  met,  "  gently  beam- 
ing," the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Jennings,  who  was  seated  in  the  gallery.  He 
would  rather  have  looked  on  a  wolf's  ;  but  a  sort  of  fascination, 
as  birds  feel  looking  at  serpents,  kept  them  fixed, — nailed  to  the  eyes 
of  what  seemed  to  him  his  evil  genius :  whilst  she,  with  the  bland  look 
of  injured  irumcente,  jerked  a  few  tears  into  her  eyes,  and,  taking 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief, — a  clean  one  for  the  occasion, — wept, 
that  is,  she  appeared  to  do  so;  but  a  woman's  tears,  like  her  orna- 
ments, are  not  always  real. 

She  looked,  and  Bullfinch  spell-bound  met  her  gaze ;  but,  as  a 
friend  of  ours  once  said,  "  He  gavu  her  a  look  !" 

The  proceedingg  commenced.  Tlie  learned  counsel  opened  the 
case  by  eiilarging  upon  "  the  enormity  of  the  defendant's  crime,  and 
the  plaintiff's  unprotected  state;  a  crime,"  the  learned  counsel  went  j 
on  to  say,  *'  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  law ;  a  crime,  my  lord 
and  gentlemen,  which  breaks  into  the  peace  of  families,  and  takes 
from  Lhe  lovely  and  the  virtuous  that  jewel  no  wealth  can  barter, — 
her  reputation,  genllemenj  her  unspotted,  her  unblushing  reputation! 
Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  accuse  the  defendant  of  seduction. 
No,  gentlemen  ;  the  lady  whose  case  I  am  pleading  is  too  fair  a  floft'er 
to  be  hurt  by  his  calumniating  breath ! — -she  is    --  " 

Here  Theophilus  uttered  a  word  :  vve  are  grieved  we  cannot  re- 
peat it;  but  the  officer  o\'  the  court  bawled  "  Silence  I"  in  so  loud  a 
lone  as  completely  to  drown  it.     The  learned  counsel  continued; 

**  Yes,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  the  defendant — I  blush,  gentlemen, 
1  blush,"  and  the  learned  counsel  was  evidently  overcome  with  the 
novelty  of  his  situation, — "the  defendant  is  a  man,"  he  resumed, 
"  past  the  intoxicating  meridian  of  life,  when  the  feelings  of  youth 
flutter  like  bees  sipping  flowers  of  the  fairest  hue.  He  has  proved 
himself ** 

Another  ejaculation  from  Theophilus,  and  again  the  officer  "SI- 
lence'd !" 

"  He  has  proved  himself  a  monster  of  the  blackest  dye, — a  reptile 
who  ought  to  be  crushed  off  the  face  of  the  earth  !  Olu  gentlemen, 
did  you  but  know  the  lady  as  I  do, — have  known  the  sanctity  of  her 
private  life,  and  the  ethereal  nature  of  her  public  one  :  her  loveliness, 
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her  virgin  excellence,  beloved  by  relations,  idolised  by  her  familv 
The  ladies  in  the  gallery  were  visibly  affectedt  and  looked  dtgg«n  ftl 
the  brute  of  a  defendant.     The  counsel,  after  a  pause,  reaumed: 
**  This,  gentJeraen,  is  the  being  for  whom  I  am  to  plead.     English- 
men will,  I  am  sure,  never  desert  the  ladies  !" 

Tlie  jury-box  felt  the  appeal,  and  looked  proudly  dignified ;  and 
after  dwelling  for  two  hours  and  three  quarters  on  "  the  villain  who 
by  his  insidious  wiles"— Theophil us  looked  patiently  unconscious  of 
his  Don  Juan  accomplishments — "had  wormed  himself  into  the 
lady's  affections,  and  ihcn  basely  left  her,  a  daisy  on  the  stalk,  to 
pine !"  he  called  upon  them  as  husbands, — **  Think  of  your  wive*," 
continued  the  counsel :  they  evidently  did,  and  looked  anything 
but  pleased ;  and  urging  them  as  fathers  and  as  men  to  give  the 
plaintiff  such  damages  as  the  enormity  of  the  crime  and  the  wealth 
of  the  defendant  warranted,  the  learned  counsel  sat  down,  evidently 
to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  all  who  heard  him. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  interesting  trial,  as  the 
curiously  inclined  may  read  a  full  nccount  of  it  in  any  newspaper  of 
the  date,  and  therein  they  will  see  it  stated  in  evidence  how  the 
"  mutual  friend  "  bore  witness  to  Mr.  IJuUtinch  picking  the  jwppy  and 
paying  for  the  widow  at  cards.  Theophilus  had  ot\eu  accused  him- 
self of  the  folly,  and  sundry  other  little  etceteras  "  loo  numerous  to 
mention."  The  housekeeper,  in  being  cross-examined,  alst>  bore  evi- 
dence, though  much  against  her  will,  to  the  intimacy  of  the  parties. 
The  maid— women  invariably  hold  by  each  other— always  considered 
master  'gaged  to  Mrs.  Jennings.  The  jury  seemed  to  think  so  loo, 
and  relVirned  a  verdict  of — Theophilus  never  recovered  the  shock — 
five  hundred  pounds ! 

Ye  elderly  bachelors,  and  ye  bachelors  of  all  degrees,  hear  this 
and  pause  I  There  are  specks  in  the  sun  ;  can  you,  in  the  vanity  of 
your  hearts,  think  women  more  immaculate  ?  Alas,  the  error  I 
Pause  then,  and.  whenever  you  play  at  cards  with  a  lady,  think  of 
Theophilus  Bullfinch,  and  never  pay  for  your  partner ;  and  for  the 
rest  of  your  lives,  if  you  would  escape  actions  for  "  breach,"  never 
pick  poppies,  or  walk  in  clover  with  widows ! 

"After  all,"  said  Theophilus,  as  he  wrote  a  check  for  the  amount 
of  damages,  and  another  for  the  costs,  "  even  this  is  better  than  being 
bothered  by  Mrs.  Jennings,  especially  as  she  wanted  sotmbtxfv  to  rare 
for  fter:-  H.  H. 


HINTS  FOR  AN  HISTORICAL  PLAY, 

TO    BE    CALLED 

WILLIAM   RUFUS;   OR,  THE  RED   ROVER. 

Act  I. 

Walter  Tyrrel,  the  son  of  a  Nortnan  Pa.pft, 
Has,  somehow  or  other,  a  Saxon  Mamma : 
Though  humble,  yet  far  above  mere  vulgar  idons, 
He  '3  a  sort  of  a  bub  in  the  Rufus  dragoons  ; 
Has  iraveird,  but  comes  home  abruptly,  the  rather 
That  some  unknown  rascal  has  muirder'd  his  father  , 
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And  scarce  lias  he  pick'd  out,  and  stuck  in  liis  quiver, 

The  arrow  that  pierc'd  the  old  gentleman's  liver. 

When  he  finds,  as  robfortuiifs  come  rarely  alone, 

That  his  Sweetheart  has  bolted,— with  whom  is  not  known, 

But,  as  murder  will  out,  he  at  last  finds  the  lady 

At  court,  with  her  character  grown  rither  shiidy  ; 

Tliis  pves  him  the  '♦  Blues,"  and  impairs  the  deligUl 

He'd  have  otherwise  frit  when  they  dub  hiiii  a  Knight 

For  giving  a  runaway  stallion  a  check, 

And  preventing  his  breaking  King  llufus's  neck. 

Act  2. 

Sir  Walter  has  dress'd  himself  up  like  a  Ghost, 
And  frightens  a  soldier  away  from  his  post ; 
Then,  discarding  his  helmtt,  he  pulls  his  cloak  higher, 
Draws  it  over  his  ears,  and  pretends  he  's  a  Friar. 
This  gains  him  acces*  to  his  Sweetheart,  Miss  Faucit ; 
But,  the  King  coming  in,  he  hides  up  in  her  closet. 
Where,  oddly  enough,  among  some  of  her  things 
He  discovers  some  arrows  he  's  sure  are  the  King's, 
Of  the  very  same  pattern  with  that  which  he  found 
Slicking  into  hia  father  when  dead  on  the  ground  ! 
Forgetting  his  funk,  he  bursts  open  ihe  door, 
Bounces  into  the  Drawing-room,  stamps  on  the  floor, 
Willi  an  oath  on  his  tongue,  and  reFenge  in  his  eye, 
And  blows  up  King  William  the  Second  sky-high, 
Swears,  storms,  shakes  his  fist,  and  exhibits  such  airs, 
Tliat  his  Majesty  bids  his  men  kick  him  down  stairs. 

Act  3. 

King  RuFUS  is  cross  when  he  comes  to  re6ect 

That  as  King  he's  been  treated  wiih  gross  disrespect ; 

So  he  pens  a  short  note  to  a  holy  pliysician. 

And  gives  him  a  rather  unholy  commission, 

Viz.  to  mix  up  some  arsenic  and  ale  in  a  cup, 

Which  the  chances  areTyrrel  may  find  and  drink  up. 

Sure  enough,  on  the  very  next  morning,  Sir  Walter 

Perceives  in  his  walks  this  same  cup  on  the  altar. 

As  he  feels  rather  thirsty,  he 's  just  about  drinking. 

When  Miss  Faucit,  in  tears,  comes  in  running  like  winking  ; 

He  pauses  of  course,  and,  as  she's  thirsty  loo, 

Says,  very  politely,  '*  Miss  F.,  after  you !"' 

The  young  Lady  curtsies,  and,  being  so  dry. 

Raises  somehow  her  fair  little-finger  so  high, 

That  thtre  's  not  a  drop  left  him  to  "  wet  t'other  eye ;" 

While,  the  dose  is  so  strong,  to  his  grief  and  surprise. 

She  merely  says,  "Thankee,  Sir  Walter!"  and  dies. 

At  that  moment  the  King,  who  is  riding  to  cover, 

Pops  in  en  pasfant  on  the  desperate  lover. 

Who  has  vow'd,  not  five  minutes  before,  to  transfix  him  ; 

— So  he  does, — he  just  pulls  out  his  arrow  and  sticks  him. 

From  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  tlie  force  of  his  blows, 

The  Red-bearded  Rover  falls  Hat  on  his  nose  ; 

And  Sir  Wahfr,  thus  having  concluded  his  quarrel. 

Walks  down  to  the  foot-lights,  and  draws  dtis  fine  moral. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Lead  sober  lives ; — 
Don't  meddle  with  other  folks'  Sweethearts  or  Wives  ! — 
When  you  go  out  a  sporting,  take  care  of  your  Gun, 
And — Never  shoot  elderly  |>eople  for  fun  f" 
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JOHN  POOLEDOUNE, 

THE    VICTIM    OF    IMPROVEMENTS! 

It  was  on  a  fine  warm  day  in  June,  several  years  before  Beulah  Spa 
^was  invented,  that,  eviting  leafy  Hampstead,  and  airy  Highgate,  and 
rootly  Hornsey,  John  Pooledouno,  w  ith  a  party  of  fonipanionsi,  sought 
the  delights  of  a  rural  ramble  and  pic-nii%  amid  the  sylvan  scenery  of 
Norwood.  Of  the  journey  thither,  the  sporting  there,  the  banquet  on 
the  grasS)  the  hilarious  after-dinner  bumpers,  the  casting  away  of 
bottles,  and  the  wide-sprt-ad  waste  of  oris,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
speak  :  suffice  it  to  state,  tliat  the  frolic  and  profusion  attracted  a  visit 
from  a  coup!e  of  dark-ltaired  and  brigbt-glaiicing  Ciipsies,  whose  so- 
journ was  riicreabouts,  and  who,  thougtt  reckless  of  the  present*  were» 
or  pretended  to  be,  deeply  rend  in  the  future.  Their  appearance  added 
to  the  merriment  of  the  occasion  ;  and,  with  that  natural  curiosity 
which  belongs  to  human  nature,  our  revellers  agreed  to  Ijave  a  peep 
into  futurity  palmed  upon  tbeni,  at  the  small  cost  of  a  feiv  silver  coins. 
One  after  another  were  their  lines  submitted  to  Sibyllic  inspection: 
and  loud  wt^re  tlieir  laughs  as  the  pretty  "'  brows  of  Egypt*  bent  over 
their  destinies,  and  told  of  coining  estates,  and  wives,  and  chiltiren, 
and,  sooth  to  add,  little  amours  and  indiscretions  which  nevertheles* 
promised  pleasures  hardly  less  acceptable  to  the  expeciaui  hsieners. 
At  length  it  fell  to  the  turn  of  Jack  Pooledomie,  who  was  indeed  so 
well  off  in  the  world,  that  he  had  little  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from 
the  fickle  goddess;  when,  all  at  once,  a  sudden  chill  crept  over  the 
group,  "a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dream, "and  the  hitherto 
gay  and  giggling  priestesses  of  mystery  assumed  aspects  of  horror  and 
dismay.  WJmt  before  was  curiosity  was  now  intense  interest .  Whence 
the  cause  of  this  awful  alteration  ? — why  had  mirth  in  a  moment  given 
place  to  these  boding  looks  and  signs  of  terror  ?  Time  and  our  tale 
will  show;  and  we  have  only  here  to  record  the  prediction  reluctantly 
wrung  from  one  of  the  distraught  and  sliuddering  Gipsies. 

"  Oh  I  strange  unfortunate  Fortunate  I"  she  exclaimed  as  she  con- 
ned John  Pooledoune's  hand, 

"  By  making  rich,  made  poor ; 
By  making  liappy,  miaerable  ; 
By  iimundiii^,  hurt ;  by  curing,  slain  ; 

never  Lost  on  earth,  alive  or  dead,  yet  Found  by  numbers  ;  bodiless 
corpse;   T/ie  Victim  of  Itnp^rovenienf,  for  ever  to  improve  ; — 

*'  No  baud  to  close  Iby  eyes. 
No  eye  to  see  iliy  grave. 
No  grave  to  give  thee  rest, — 
Strange  BcinoI 

Dead  ;  resembling  Death,  yet  keeping  thy  place  among  tJie  dead  and 
the  living;  thy  end  shall  not  be  an  ending,  and  every  one  shall  know 
that  thou  art  and  art  not  I" 

With  this  fearful  prophecy  the  Gipsies  took  to  their  heels;  and  Jack, 
with  an  oath  at  their  impudent  mummery,  shied  half  a  half-quartern 
loaf  at  their  retreating  heads.  The  iced  punch  was  speedily  resumed; 
but,  80  strong  is  the  hold  of  superstition  upon  us,  even  when  wine  and 
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punch  have  infused  a  factittous  couragej  it  was  found  impossible  to 
re-animate  tlio  convivial  festival,  and  the  jiarty  returned  to  town, 
either  in  silent  abstraction,  or  reverting  to  and  commenting  on  the 
oddness  of  the  Gipsy  foolery  ! 

Old  Roger  Pooledoune  was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  substantial 
of  hosiers  in  the  ward  of  Cheap ;  a  respectable  citizen,  whose  heart 
and  soul  were  in  his  business,  to  which  he  attended  from  morning  to 
night  as  if,  instead  of  toil,  it  were  pleasure  ;  and  indeed  it  did  com- 
prehend the  mighty  pleasure  of  profit,  the  be-a!l  and  the  end-all  of 
many  a  cit.  Stockings,  stocks,  and  socks,  braces,  collars,  gloves,  night- 
caps, and  garters,  were  all  the  same  to  honest  Roger ;  and  he  would 
serve  his  customers  with  equal  cordiality  with  every  one  of  these  ar- 
ticles, from  the  price  of  a  grey  groat  to  the  cost  of  sterling  gold. 
Thus  he  dealt  and  throve.  His  shop  was  never  empty,  for  his  com- 
modities were  reputed  to  be  of  good  tjuality  ;  and,  in  process  of  yearsj 
his  industry  was  rewarded  with  such  increase,  that  his  neighbourf  1 
declared  him  to  he  a  Marni  man,,  and  guessed  his  worth  at  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand  pounds.     Nor  were  they  far  wrong. 

Roger,  like  a  man  ignorant  of  Malthus,  had  in  the  midst  of^  all  his 
occupations  found  leisure  to  court  and  win  a  wife;  and,  in  due  pro- 
cess, a  certain  portion  of  the  stock  in  the  warehouse,  namely,  some 
very  small  socks,  gaiters,  &c.  had  to  be  transferred  ffra/is  to  the  nur- 
sery, where  Isabella,  Matilda,  and  Margaret,  and  last,  John  Poole- 
doune,  the  only  son,  the  fruits  of  hts  marriage-hed,  required  such 
etjuipments  from  tJicirfond  father, — tlve  fonder  in  consequence  of  the 
last  family  event  having  made  him  a  widow er«  Twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  that  period  of  mingled  joy  and  woe,  of  birlh  and  death, — 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  extremes  of  human  life, — when  it  occurred 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  that  it  would  bo  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  approaches  thereto,  and  accommodation  to  the  traffic 
thereof,  to  have  a  new  bridge  thrown  across  the  bosom  of  old  Father 
Thames,  just  where  it  suited  a  company  of  keen-sighted,  speculative, 
and  money-making  gentry  to  have  that  operation  performed  for  the 
public  and  their  own  benefit  It  so  happened  that  the  site  so  agree- 
able to  them  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  linger  Pooledoune,  in- 
asmuch as  it  created  a  necessity  for  carrying  a  street,  as  it  were  the 
string  of  a  bow,  direct  to  the  bridge,  not  only  leaving  his  sliop  at  the 
farthest  bend  of  the  said  bow,  but  plunging  it  into  an  unfrequented 
valley,  or  cttl  dc  sac,  at  which  it  was  irksome  to  look  from  the  popular 
balustrades  of  the  recent  direct  and  splendid  erections.  Old  Roger, 
it  is  true,  claimed  and  received  a  handsome, — a  very  handsome,  and 
neighbourly,  and  citizen-like  compensation:  for  his  loss  in  the  daily 
sale  of  nightcaps  and  garters  was  estimated  at  the  sum  of  fourteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds  sixteen  shillings 
and  fivepence  three  farthings :  but,  like  Othello,  his  occupation  was 
gone.  The  money  obtained  in  a  lump  was  not  like  the  money  gained 
by  slow  and  minute  degrees.  He  became  uncomfortable,  uneasy, 
irritable ;  he  woufd  gaze  up  towards  the  new  street  to  the  new  bridge, 
and,  counting  the  passing  crowds,  would  calculate  on  the  proportional 
passing  demand  for  ready-made  hosiery  of  every  description.  The 
whole  was  diverted  into  another  channel :  he  could  not  bear  the  sight, 
he  could  not  endure  the  idea  ;  and  so  he  pined,  and  he  sickened,  and 
he  died,  for  want  of  a  brisk  retail. 
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The  disposition  of  the  defunct  hosier's  property  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  wealthy  und  prudent  tradesman.  He  had  sunk 
the  fourteen  thousand  and  odd  pounds  ia  annuities  on  his  three 
daughters,  and  so  tied  them  up,  that  none  but  thenjselves — nor  bro- 
ther, nor  friend,  nor  husband,  nor  !over — could  receive  the  half- 
yearly  dividends ;  and,  if  loan  or  mortgage  were  attempted  upon  them, 
they  were  forfeited  for  ever.  Thus  were  they  provided  with  inalien- 
able competencies  for  the  terms  of  their  natural  lives.  To  John  was 
left  the  residue,  which,  when  the  good  will  of  the  shop  was  with 
good  will  disposed  of  for  nothing,  everything  else  settled,  and  affairs 
wound  up,  was  ascertained  to  amount  to  the  neat  round  sura  of  two- 
and-thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  thus  warmly  provided,  the  gipsy- 
fore  doomed  Victim  of  Improvements  began  the  world,  his  own  master, 
and  for  himself  alone. 

John  Pooledouue  had  received  what  is  called  a  first-rate  "  commer- 
cial and  classical  education,"  at  a  boarding-school  near  Deptford, 
where  these  identical  words  were  painted  in  capital  letters  on  a  board 
which  ran  along  the  entire  fin^ade  of  the  building.  He  Iiad  thus  been 
prepared  for  more  general  and  severer  pursuits ;  and  accordingly, 
about  that  era  when  the  first  drum  was  beat  for  the  March  of  Intel- 
lect, he  enrolled  himself  in  the  ranks  tor  the  diflusion  of  knowledge, 
and,  to  speak  comparatively^  soon  reached  the  distinction  of  a  halbert 
in  the  cause.  He  became  a  leading  man  in  the  Mechanics*  Institutes, 
attended  lectures  on  every  possible  subject  at  least  five  evenings  in 
every  week,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  joined  the  British  Association  at  Bristol,*  and,  in 
fine,  adopted  the  most  admired  course  to  become  a  utilitarian  of  the 
first  water.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  independent,  and  sensible, 
and  well-informed  individual;  he  needed  neither  favour  nor  assist- 
ance, had  plenty  of  ready  money  in  the  funds,  and  was  courted  and 
caressed  accordingly.     He  was,  in  short,  a  faultless  monster. 

But  not  only  had  Fortune  been  kind  to  him  ;  Nature  was  equally 
liberal :  he  was  well-proportioned  in  lith  and  limb;  stout,  healthy,  and 
well-looking.  If  not  a  perfect,  but,  rather,  as  George  the  Fourth 
would  say,  an  ungentlemanly  genllenian,  he  was  not  a  vulgar  ple- 
beian ;  and,  altogether,  hardly  ever  did  a  man  start  in  the  middle 
walks  of  life  with  so  fair  a  promise  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  John 
Pooledounc  had  the  silver  spoon  to  his  mouth, — the  salt  of  the  earth 
to  hid  portion. 

With  such  (jualities,  and  to  such  a  character,  inactivity  was  impos- 
sible. Inclination  and  means  led  to  projects  of  utility,  and  John  was 
determined  to  benefit  mankind  by  his  efforts  in  promoting  the  inge- 
nious conceptions  of  the  clever  and  the  *'  talented."  His  apartments 
were  encumbered  with  models,  his  chairs  and  his  tables  laden  with 
plans ;  nay,  he  even  fancied  at  times  that  he  was  himself  an  inventor. 
It  was,  to  be  sure,  only  in  a  small  way,  but  it  kept  the  ruling  [>as8ion 
in  a  blaze ;  and  when  he  took  out  his  first  potent  for  a  broom  to  eat 
its  own  dust,  his  ecstasies  had  nearly  laid  him  with  tlie  dust,  lo  which 
he  was  thus  made  doubly  akin. 

It  IS  wonderfui  to  behold  how  many  of  our  species,  full  of  the  roost 
extraordinary  and  indubitable  inventions,  from  which  indescribable 
riches  must  accrue,  languish  in   abject  poverty:  to  such,  n  John 

*  All  iinachionwin*  are  wiJful.    Witucss  the  liaud  of  lh<  writer  hereof  |fir. 
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Pouledoune  is  a  godsend,  even  though  it  may  be  that  in  the  issue  he 
is  reduced  to  fraternization.  He  was  the  friend  of  projectors,  the 
believer  in  pcrfectibilit)',  but  sitigularly  unlucky  in  nearly  all  his  un- 
dertakings. Of  these  we  must  mention  a  few,  the  leading  incidents 
of  a  brief  career. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  patent  for  a  dust-consuming  broom,  with 
which  John  was  so  roarvellously  elated.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  it 
involved  him  in  a  law-suit  with  Mr.  Pratt,  who  clearly  proved  to  the 
judge  and  jury  that  he  had  perfected  and  patented  a  similar  besom 
five  years  before.  It  was  in  vain  John's  counsel  argued  that  his 
broom  acted  transversely,  not  hurizonlally ;  and  possessed  a  vertical, 
not  a  rotatory  action  :  in  vain  he  asserted  that  new  brooms  swept 
cleanest :  the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff;  and  the  infringement  of  the 
right  to  use  a  useless  brush  cost  Mr.  Pooledoune  within  a  trifle  of  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  lawyers  and  attorneys  declared  that  it  was  a. 
shameful  verdict^  and  advised  31  r.  Pooledoune  to  move  for  a  new  trial ; 
but  he  had  sense  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  one. 

Misfortunes,  wc  are  told,  never  come  single.  Like  crows,  if  you 
see  one  alight  on  a  field,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  there  will  soon  be  a 
iew  more,  and  probably  a  flock  ;  and  so  il  fell  out  with  our  hero's  mis- 
chances. 

A  company  was  formed  upon  the  most  admirable  principles  to  sup- 
ply the  nietropolis  with  pure  water  instead  of  the  abomination  hitherto 
imbibed  from  the  polluted  river,  the  grand  recipient  of  the  filth  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  nasty  people.  It  was  to  be  brought  from  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  laid  on  in  crystal  pipes,  and  supplied  with  a  bouuly  that 
defied  competition.  John  Pooledoune  became  a  large  shareholder 
and  a  director;  but  somehow  or  other  the  stream  did  not  run  smooth, 
the  crystal  pipes  broke,  and  so  ditl  the  company  ;  and  John,  being  a 
responsible  person,  got  out  with  the  largest  share — of  the  loss.  He 
next  embarked  in  gas  works,  the  most  prosperous  that  ever  were  de- 
monstrated by  calculations  and  estimates  on  the  tables  printed  by  the 
proje"ctora.  But  this  design,  alas  I  also  failed  :  the  gas  dissolved  into 
thin  air;  and  another  troublesome  and  expensive  law-suit  proved  that 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  coke  which  had  been  consumt-d  were  utterly 
wasted,  as  their  use  in  that  particular  way,  custom,  and  manner,  was 
not  sanctioneil  by  Coke  uj>on  Lyttekon. — -See  Vtsct/'s  Ift/torfa,  div.  4, 
cap.  3,  lib.  :?,  page  I. 

This  was  another  rather  severe  blow  upon  Mr.  Pnoledounc,  who 
began  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  pursuits  of  the  kind.  •'  1 
will  not,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  risk  any  more  considerable  sums  in 
such  plans.  Houses  and  lands,"  said  he,  ''arc  certain,  real,  visible, 
tajigible  property:  1  will  buy  an  estate,  and  build  a  house  upon  it." 
Accordingly,  day  after  iiay  did  he  examine  those  oracles  of  truth,  the 
morning  new}S[}apets ;  and  particularly  that  portioji  of  them  which  is 
the  truest  of  the  true,  the  advertisements  of  the  auctioneers.  Long 
did  he  ponder  over  the  most  desirable  of  investments,  tiie  most  eligible 
of  sites,  the  paradises  of  nature,  the  soils  which  scantly  concealed  in- 
exhaustible  mines,  the  views  of  hanging  woods  whose  trees  never 
changed  their  fruits:  long  did  he  balance  which  it  were  best  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  at  last  he  was  Ibrtunale  enough  to  be  allowed  to  purcJiase 
one  of  (ieorge  UobJus'  most  extraordinary  bargains,  an  estate  wbith 
was  positively  "  given  away."     It  was  nevertheless  dear  enough  to  the 
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buyer;  and  the  seller  had  not  so  much  reason  as  might  be  imagined 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  prodigal  h'berahty  of  his  agent  on  the  occa- 
sion- The  land  was  found  to  be  susceptible  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 
provement; and  the  clmnning,  picturesque,  indescribably  interesting, 
and  gothically  elegant,  fine,  ancient  mansion,  was  in  truth  little  better 
than  an  inconvenient  and  incongruous  pile  of  ruins.  But  as  Mr. 
Pooledoune  had,  from  the  first,  intended  to  cultivate  the  earth  in  his 
own  way,  and  to  erect  a  mansion  upon  his  own  design,  these  slight 
discrepancies  did  not  so  much  signify.  The  titles  were  actually  good, 
and  old  Hurlepoer  Hall  was  regularly  transferred,  made  over,  granted, 
and  assigned  to  its  new  proprietor,^  John  Pooledoune,  esquire.  It  is  a 
proud  thing  to  be  an  es(|uire,  the  owner  of  broad  acres,  to  walk  over 
fields  you  can  call  your  own,  to  speak  of  your  domain  and  your  coun- 
try house,  of  your  Hurlepocr  Halt,  and  the  parts  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  pertaining.  N^ver  did  John  Paoledoune  feel  so  elevated  as 
when  he  arrived  in  a  post-chaise  to  take  possession  of  his  beautiful 
estate.  It  was  only  an  amusing  drawback,  which  served  to  occupy 
his  time,  tliut  he  had  to  pull  down  the  old  hall  and  re-edify  it  in  a 
modern  style.  There  was  ready  money,  and  the  work  went  briskly 
on,  till  at  last  a  handsome  villa  stood  where  Hurlepoer,  or  at  least  some 
of  its  walls,  had  outbraved  the  winds  and  rains  two  hundred  winters. 
It  was  christened  Hosiery  Hall  by  some  of  the  poor  and  envious  land- 
lords round  about ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  very  pretty  place,  and 
constructed  on  the  most  novel  and  approved  principles  of  architecture. 
The  foundations  were  laid  in  Roman  cement,  the  timbers  were  steeped 
to  saturation  in  Kyan's  anti-dry-rot  composition,  and  the  roof  was  of 
patent  cast-iron.  Nor  had  Mr.  P.  during  the  season  been  inattentive 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  ground.  The  steward,  a  positive,  ignorant, 
and  inrpracticable  ass,  was  dismissed  the  service,  for  insisting  upon 
sowing  wheats  and  barley,  and  oats;  laying  certain  portions  liilfow,  and 
turnip-cropping  other  parts.  The  squire  taking  affairs  into  his  own 
hands,  the  farm-horses  were  sold,  and  a  wonderfully  (lerfect  steam- 
plough  put  into  operation.  Instead  of  turnips,  the  cow-cabbage 
was  introduce*!,  and  room  left  about  every  plant  to  allow  it  to  ex- 
tend to  its  full  dimensions  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  teet  in 
diameter.  The  cDrn-arable  was  converted  into  plantations  of  beet- 
root for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  a  thousand  hogsheads  for 
its  reception  were  ordered  of  the  coopers.  Everything  went  on  to- 
lerably well  for  a  while,  except  the  plough,  which  always  refused 
to  move  up  hill  or  to  go  straight  on  the  level,  and  very  soon  denied 
motion  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  direction.  Mr.  Pooledoune,  in- 
censed at  this  misconduct,  which  he  attributed  to  the  stupidity  of 
the  ploughman  and  (he  malice  of  the  quondam  driver,  who  had  no 
longer  any  horses  to  drive,  and  consequently  went  whistling  along- 
side, occasionally  eyeing  his  useless  whip,  as  if  he  would  gladly 
apply  it  to  his  master's  back,  in  a  moment  of  anger  took  the  stilts 
himself^  to  show  the  boors  how  it  ought  to  be  done-  He  poked  the 
fire  and  filled  the  kettle,  and  off"  set  the  machine  with  a  run.  Un 
luckily  there  was  a  great  stone  in  the  line  of  the  furrow,  against  which 
the  plough  was  dashed  with  so  much  force  that  it  tilled  up,  and, 
throwing  down  its  unfortutiiitc  holder,  dashed  the  burning  coals  and 
boiling  steam  all  over  his  body.  Dreadfully  scalded,  it  was  many 
weeks  before   ihe  si|uir«  was  sufficiently  convalescent  to  leave  his 
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room ;  and  when  he  did!  once  a[jatii  vhlt  his  d-devatit  green  fields^  it 
was  as  a  cripple  from  t!»e  severe  accident.  The  melancholy  of  au- 
tumn, too,  was  upon  the  scene, — a  melancholy  un tempered  to  him  by 
the  sight  of  sweeps  of  ripened  grain,  (the  yellow  gold  of  nature,)  and 
the  busy  hum  of  harvest.  The  season  had  been  unusually  dry,  and 
the  soil  was  chalky.  Owing  to  this  the  cow-cabbages  had  not  flou- 
rished, and  only  one  here  and  tliere  was  visible,  and  about  the  ordi- 
nary size  of  a  tailor's  dinner,  though  with  plenty  of  room  to  grow 
larger  if  it  hked.  The  cultivation  of  the  beet-root  was  hardly  more 
successful  ;  still  there  was  wherewithal  to  try  the  experiment  of 
8ugar'making»  and  to  this  our  sanguine  hero  turned  with  his  indo- 
mitable spirit.  The  process  went  on,  and  the  roots  were  crushed ; — 
80,  speedily,  were  his  hopes.  Twenty-seven  harrels  of  bad  molasses 
was  the  produce  of  above  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  be- 
longing to  Hurlepoer  [InlL  It  was  a  year  of  dead  loss,  mxd  there  was 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  get  through  the  winter  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  and  prepare  for  taking  t!ie  field  in  the  spring  with  greater 
experience,  and  a  more  inijtroved  system  throughout. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  with  regard  to  the  weather  in  England,  that 
if  there  be  a  balance  of  good  and  bad,  the  latter  never  fails  to  occupy 
its  fair  proportion  of  foulness.     As  the  summer  had  been  unusually 
warm  and  dry,  the  winter  turned  out  unusually  cold  and  wet.     The 
rain  hardly  ceased  during  tour  months,  the  country  was  a  swamp,  and 
there  was  not  even  enough  for  a  dry  joke  in  the  parish.     One  night 
the  storm  descended,  hai!  was  shaken  and  lightning  glanced  from  the 
wings  of  the  mighty  tempest :  it  was  a  perfect  hurricane,  {for  hurri- 
canes are  so  called  when  they  are  most  fearfully  outrageous,)  and 
blew  great  guns.     In  the  midst  of  the  rattling,  and  spouting,  and 
howling,  a  dreadful  crash  was  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hurlepoer 
villa ;  tlie  walls  tottered,  and  they  rushed  forth  in  nakedness  and  de- 
speration.    Nor  had  they  a  moment  to  spare ;  for  the  Roman -cement 
foundations  gave  way,  the  anti-dry-rot  timbers  split  into  a  thousand 
)  splinters,  and  the  ponderous  ]mtent  iron  roof  descended  with  one 
[  awful  and  crushing  demolition  upon  the  wrecks  below.     Poor  Poole- 
doune  was  again  unfortunate.     Having  delayed  a  minute  to  save  an 
I  electrical  apparatus  for  making  diamonds  of  flints  and  asparagus,  in 
f  which  he  had  all  but  succeeded,  he  was  struck  by  a  projected  mass  of 
the  broken  wood,  and  had  his  right  arm  very  badly  fractured. 

With  these  calamities  terminated  John  Pooledoune's  rural  experi- 
ments.    Hurlepoer  was  soon  again  in  the  market,  but  the  value  of 
laud  had  fallen  tremendously  within  the  last  eighteen  months ;  and, 
though  the  auctioneer  did  his  utmost,  that  which  had  cost  twenty 
thousand  pounds  so  short  a  while  ago  was  sold  for  eight  thousand 
pounds,  and  John's  whole  fortune  reduced  to  little  more  than  ten. 
Still  there  was  a  competency  ;  and  with  the  mind  of  a  projector  there 
[  is  always  contentment,     John  bought  a  small  ready-furnished  house, 
I  about  two  miles  out  of  London,  and  sat  down  under  its  lowly  slate 
rroof,  and  all  his  troubles,  with  most  philosophic  apathy. 

He  engaged  in  lesser  speculations  with  the  same  ardour  with  which 
he  had  embarked  in  extensive  undertakings  ;  but  the  doom  of  the  Gip- 
sies of  Norwood  was  still  upon  him,  and 

"  By  making  ricli,  made  poor ; 
By  niakiti);  happy,  miserable  ; 
By  amending,  hurt ;"  •  •   • 
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coDtiDued  to  mark  hia  progress — his  progress! — his  retrograde  pro- 
Te5s  in  life. 

He  had  nut  been  settled  in  his  humble  abode  beyond  the  first 
quarter,  making  discoveries  in  science  of  the  most  astonishing  descrip- 
tion, when  a  railroad  between  Billtng?,!^ate  and  Blackwall  drove  him 
from  his  home.  Private  interests  must  always  yield  to  public  advan- 
tages. The  road  vi-ent  right  through  Mr.  Pooledoime's  parlour:  but 
then,  when  completed,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  bring,  by  its  ready 
means,  white-bait  from  the  water-side  to  the  city;  and  how  much 
toil  and  expense  would  be  saved  to  the  citizens  in  having  their  feed 
without  the  trouble  of  journeying  so  far  for  it  In  the  heat  of  sultry 
summer.  The  greatest  affliction  to  the  individual  was  not  the  dete- 
rioration which  his  fortune  again  experienced  in  removing,  but  a  cala- 
mity which  had  almost  overwhelmed  even  his  steadfast  soul.  We 
have  said  he  was  on  the  point  of  realising  the  moat  amazing  disco- 
veries in  natural  science.  By  a  battery  of  unlimited  galvanic  power, 
continually  directed  to  stones  abstrticted  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Waterloo-bridge,  and  the  Monument,  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
church  was  built  of  the  fur  of  the  pulex^  the  bridge  of  butterflies* 
facets,  and  the  Monument  of  midges'  wings.  Indeed  he  had  obtained 
all  these  creatures  entire  and  lively»  in  t!ie  course  of  his  experiments 
upon  decomposing  the  St.  Paul  pebbles,  the  Waterloo-bridge  granite, 
and  the  Monumental  free-stone  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  which  re- 
mained for  solution  was,  that  above  a  hundred  other  unknown  and 
undescribed  insects,  probably  of  the  antediluvian  world,  had  been 
produced  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means.  It  was  hard, 
ijut  the  railroad  caused  the  destruction  of  this  theory ;  and  several  of 
the  retorts  being  broken,  the  revivification  interrupted,  the  reanimated 
killed,  and  the  whole  process  served  out,  Mr.  Fooledoune  never  enjoy- 
ed another  opportunity  for  demonstrating  these  incomparable  results. 
Thousands  of  years  may  elapse  before  any  other  experimentalist  suc- 
ceed to  such  an  extent ;  and  millions  of  men  and  philosophers  of  in- 
termediate generations  will  die  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  pro<ligiou8 
injury  done  to  science  and  to  John  Pooledoune  by  the  raifa'oad  be- 
tween Billingsgate  and  Blackwall. 

As  we  descend,  we  diminish  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  we  were 
distinguished  objects  whilst  dwelling  on  the  same  or  a  higher  eleva- 
tion ; — do  we  not  really  become  less  and  less  ?  Pooledoune's  pursuits 
continued  to  be  similar  in  character,  in  opinions,  in  expectations;  but, 
ah  I  how  different  in  worldly  esteem  !  At  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  he 
was  no  longer  promoted  to  the  front-seats, — at  the  Society  of  Arts  he 
was  no  more  invited  to  deliver  his  sentiments, — hia  little  contribution 
kof  insulated  facts  was  unsought  by  the  Statrsticals, — and  the  British 
■Association  was  too  far  off",  with  its  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  festivities, 
lo  meet  his  conveniency.  Yet  he  devoted  himself  to  the  confusion 
of  knowledge ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  larger  interest  on  his  fading  ca- 
pital, he  dabbled  in  Mexican  and  Payous,  and  Greek  loans. 

Perfecting  a  fulminating  powder  lo  supersede  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
which  could  not  explode  except  by  the  touch  of  a  particular  prejiara- 
tion,  an  ounce  of  it  accidentally  ignited  one  day,  and  blew  out  his 
right  eye. 

John's  hair  grew  prematurely  grey  with  such  crosses,  and  lie  in* 
vented  a  dye  to  render  it  beautifully  black.     Most  of  those  whom  he 
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persuaded  to  give  it  a  trial  were  turned  most  curiously  grizzle,  green, 
or  yellow  ;*  butj  perhaps  from  using  an  inordinate  quantity,  his  own  j 
scalp  was  utterly  removed^  and  his  scull  rendered  as  bald  and  shining' 
as  a  polished  pewter  plate,  whence  the  meat  had  been  removed,  but 
not  the  gravy. 

He  patronised  Mechi's  razor-atrops  and  Hubert's  roseate  powder,  in 
conset|uence  of  which  all  the  lower  features  of  his  face  became  a 
mass  of  purulent  offence. 

He  took  to  an  infallible  dentifrice,  which  preserved  the  enarael,  and 
whitened  without  injuring  the  teeth.  It  was  a  noble  specific,  and] 
did  not  contradict  its  advertisement:  but  all  John's  teeth  fell  out; 
and  though  the  enamel  was  preserved,  and  they  were  white,  his  gums 
were  exposed,  empty,  and  red.  He  supplied  his  loss  with  a  set  of 
china  ornaments,  which  made  him  grin  and  nod  like  a  Mandarin,  but 
with  which  he  could  not  eat  like  a  Christian,  nor  sleep  like  a  savage. 

John  got  poorer  and  poorer,  shabbier  and  shabbier,  sicklier  and 
sicklier.  He  had  been  blown  up  by  gas,  burnt  down  by  steam,  ruined 
by  railroads,  cursed  by  every  improvement  on  the  whole  pack  of 
cards.  He  was  crippled  in  his  timb:^,  deficient  of  an  eye,  disfigured 
in  face  and  person,  and,  worse  than  worst  of  all,  his  friends  knew  that 
he  had  but  little  left,  and  less  to  hope  for.  It  was  not  four  years 
since  John  Pooledoune  had  begun  his  career  with  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, and  two-and-thirty  thousand  pounds  of  ready  money, — worth 
sixty  thousand  in  any  other  way  1  Surely  he  was  the  *'  ]^ic/im  of 
Improrniient. 

Nearly  at  last,  when  seen  in  the  streets,  John  would  point  to  Iiis 
Materproof  shoes,  and  hat  the  better  for  being  soaked  twenty-four  j 
hours  in  a  washing-tub;  and  one  noticed  that  his  ugly-looking  outer 
garment  xvas  a  proof  Macintosh,  and  his  patent  spectacles  set  in  cases 
of  india-rubber,  .\rid  even  his  sorry  truckle-bed,  to  which  the  late 
squire  oi^  Hurlcpoer  Hall  now  nightly  sought  his  obscure  and  darkling 
way,  was  surmounted  by  a  patent  tick  (it  was  double  tick,  for  he  had 
it  on  credit  from  an  old  philosophical  crony,)  filled  with  hot:  water, 
— as  bad  been  the  brief  course  of  the  unfortunate  to  whom  it  could 
afford  no  rest. 

Whether  from  the  Macintosh  preservative  cloak,  the  waterproof 
shoes,  the  water-filled  bed,  the  india-rubber,  or  (he  rubs  of  the 
weather,  we  have  not  ascertained ;  but  poor  John  caught  a  horrid 
cold,  and  his  cough  was  sadly  aggravated  by  a  contrivance  in  his 
chinmoy  for  consuming  its  own  smoke.  This  the  chimney  resolutely 
refused;  and,  like  all  other  quarrels,  got  so  incensed  that  it  would 
not  even  carry  the  smoke  up.  Cold,  asthma,  suffocation,  and  starva- 
tion, were  then  the  miserable  companions  of  the  quondam  wealthy 
John  Pooledoune. 

In  the  misery  of  his  heart,  the  wretched  man  took  to  drinking. 
Tfmt  resource,  under  any  circumstanccB,  must  very  quickly  have 
brought  031  the  crisis;  but,  true  to  the  last,  John  resorted  to  patent 
British  brandy,  and  his  tate  xvas  astonishingly  accelerated. 

One  dusky  evening,  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  the  ragged  philosopher 
walked,  or  rather  staggered  out.  The  cool  air  breathed  upon  his 
fevered  brow ;  he  saw  the  streets  illumed  with  gas,  he  witnessed  the 

•  Tlvre«  under  ihe  melamorplioses  were  ciille<l  by  llieir  ucquaiiitaiice,  the 
Grey  Goose,  the  Mtrinan,  imd  the  Yellow-liaircd  Laiidic— Nott,  psusim. 
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smoke  ascending  from  steam-engines,  and»  overcome  by  his  emutions, 

when  a  GravL'send  steamer,  having  beautiUblly  run  down  another  a 
hundred  yards  below,  swept  inlo  the  Adelaide  Wharf,  he  threw  him- 
self over  London  Bridge,  and  sank  in  the  disturbed  bosom  of  the 
silver,  insulted,  and  persecuted  Thames. 

Wearily  had  his  life  dragged  on  for  many  a  day,  and  yet  it  was 
doomed  to  another  drag.  Before  he  had  been  two  minutes  in  the 
water,  ihis  last-mentioned  combination  of  cards,  creepers,  and  hooks, 
brought  him  to  the  surface,  having  caught  him  by  his  bald  pate,  and 
he  was  carried  ashore  in  a  sculler,  Tlie  nearest  surgeon  being  cull- 
ed in,  happened  to  differ  from  the  Humane  Society,  and  luuig  him 
up  by  the  heels  while  he  administered  stimulant*  j  but  John  had 
imbibed  so  little  of  the  element,  that  even  tliis  treatment  did  not 
kill  him.  But  his  look  was  deadly,  and  he  was  so  debilitated  by 
the  medical  treatment,  that  to  be  restored  was  impossible ;  and  the 

parish   authorities  of  Sabit  ,  inspecting  his  sorry   eijuipments, 

became  alarmed  lest  he  should  die  where  he  had  no  business,  and 
put  them  to  the  expense  of  a  funerah  He  was  asked  where  he 
lived,  in  order  that  he  might  also  die  there;  and  a  cart  being  pro- 
cured, under  the  New  Poor  Law  Act,  he  was  carted  towards  the 
dismal  abode  he  had  indicated.  His  road  Day  along  the  new  street 
to  the  new  bridge  ;  and,  about  a  hundred  yards  down,  in  a  dark  ave- 
nue on  his  left,  he  couJd  not,  tliougli  others  might  see,  the  once  rich 
ami  respected  tenei^ient  of  his  fatlier,  Roger  Pooledoune,  hosier  and 
citizen  of  London. 

The  night  was  frosty  and  bleak  :  John's  clothes  were  thin  and  wet. 
Had  he  been  taken  to  an  old  woman  instead  of  a  medical  theorist,  and 
dried  and  cherished  even  by  the  commonest  fire  of  the  parish  work- 
liouse,  he  would  have  survived  his  "  accident :"  but  the  law  was  im- 
perative ;  he  must  be  moved  to  his  own  parish,  and  he  was  moved 
into  the  parish  of  Eternity, —  the  parislj  which  holds  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  Heaven  only  knoivs  how  they  are  provided  for.  Before 
the  cart  reached  the  "  Ihiion,"  John  Poukdoune  was  a  corpse. 

On  the  ensuing  day  but  one,  a  coroner's  incjuest  sat  upon  his  body, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  jurors  were  men  who  had  known  him  in  his 
prosperity.  They  could  hardly  identity  the  meagre  and  mutilated 
remains  ;  but,  in  tenderness  to  the  officials,  who  had  killed  him  by 
doing  all  for  the  best,  they  returned  a  verdict  of"  Found  Drowned." 

Not  being  conchologists,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
shell  In  which  it  Avas  pretended  that  John  Pooledoune  was  buried. 
In  that  shell  no  muscle  of  his  ever  reposed  ;  it  held  a  few  of  the 
paving-stones  of  the  adjacent  lane,  which,  if  John  had  been  alive  to 
submit  to  his  galvanic  battery,  would  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
composed  of  bumble  bees'  sacchyrometers.  About  the  same  hour  that 
the  stones  were  interred  with  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  church  service 
by  the  chaphdn,  the  body  also  furnished  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
by  the  surgeon  ol'  the  workhouse  to  the  pupils  in  an  adjoining  hos- 
pital. The  scull  in  particular  was  singularly  formed,  at  least  it  waa 
BO  declared  by  the  phrenologists,  who  were  allowed  to  claw  it,  and 
who  clearly  showed  that  the  bumps  (caused  by  the  watermen's  drags) 
were  organs  of  jdiiloprogenitiveness,  amaliveness,  and  destructivenesf. 

In  due  time  a  perfect  skeleton  of  John  Pooledoune  was  scraped 
and  [jrepared,  and  placed  in  a  glass  case  in  the  museum  of  the  hos- 
pital. 
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And  thus  was  fulfilled  the  Gipsy's  prophecy.    He  was  "  by  curin 

slain ;"  he  was  "  never  lost  on  earth,  alive  or  dead,"  for  he  was  dr  _ 
ged  from  the  river  and  preserved  in  the  surgeons'  hall ;  he  wa 
"  found  by  numbers"  of  sensible  coroner's  inquest  men  ?  he  is  yet  in 
his  glass  case  a  "  bodiless  corpse,  the  victim  of  improvement,  for 
ever  Lo  improve"  the  students  of  anatomy.     Tbere  was 

**  A'c>  frnnd  to  ctotv  his  cj/es ; 
No  eye  to  u-t  his  grave  ; 
No  gravi'  to  give  him  rest  /" 

He  is  "  dead,  resembling  Death,"  yet  keeps  "  his  place  among  the 
dead  and  the  living."  '*  His  end  has  not  been  an  ending,"  and  every 
one  who  inspects  the  hospital  collection  may  know  that  "he  is  and 
is  not  r 

In  a  moral  magazine  such  as  Bentlcy's  Miscellany  it  is  naturally  ex- 
pected that  a  useful  and  instructive  inference  should  be  drawn  from 
every  tale;  and  assuredly  ours  needs  little  to  point  it:  ''May  we  all 
be  preserved  from  Ote  fascinations  of  Gipsies  T' 
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Superstition  is  to  this  day  a  strong  characteristic  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  the  Alps.  A  reason  for  this,  is  easily  found  iii  the  various 
and  imposing  phenomena  of  Nature,  to  which  these  simple  nmun- 
taineers  are  daily  and  nightly  witnesses.  A  storm,  which  on  the 
plains  would  scarcely  attract  attention,  offers  at  each  instant,  in  these 
lofty  and  diversified  regions,  some  new  and  appalling  spectacle.  Each 
clap  of  thunder  finds  a  thousand  echoes,  and  is  reverberated  almost 
to  infinity.  Tlie  lightning's  flash  plays  not  only  above,  but  about  and 
underneath  the  beholder.  Here  a  roaring  torrent  dashes  past  him 
down  the  precipitous  rocks,  driving  all  before  it  in  its  impetuous 
course;  there  a  sudden  whirlwind  uproots  the  sturdy  monarch  of  the 
Ibrest,  and  bears  it  aloft,  as  though  it  were  a  feather  on  the  breeze. 
The  heavy  cloud,  which  one  moment  envelopes  the  poor  shepherd  in 
its  vapoury  folds,  in  the  next  is  seen  rolling  its  dense  masses  over  the 
lower  earth,  hundreds  of  fathoms  beneath  his  feet.  Nor  are  the 
calmer  sublimities  by  which  he  is  at  other  times  surrounded  less 
calculated  to  speak  to  his  imagination  than  the  loud  voice  of  the  bel- 
lowing tempest.  The  plaintive  murmuring  of  the  vernal  breeze  amid 
the  lofty  pines ;  the  deep  silence  of  the  summer's  burning  noon ;  the 
fantastic  changes  of  the  fleecy  cloud,  whose  form  is  varied  by  every 
pinnacle  of  the  mountain  ;  the  hollow  and  mournful  moaning  of  the 
autumnal  gusts  as  they  scatter  far  and  wide  the  falling  leaves;  the 
bright  beam  of  the  resplendent  moon,  across  which  each  jutting  crag 
throws  some  grotesf|ue  shadow ;  and  above  all,  the  mist,  which,  rising 
firom  the  plains  a  mere  mass  of  dull  and  dank  vapour,  here  first  ap- 
pears to  receive  life,  and  takes  innumerable  shapes  and  forms,  incre- 
dible to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  its  airy  evolutions  !  These 
are  the  ever-varying  phantasmata  of  nature  that  pass  in  scenic  suc- 
cession bctbre  the  eyes  of  the  Alpine  peasitnt,  and  add  fresh  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  his  superstitious  incUnatioDs. 
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II  was  in  scenes  of  this  inspiring  character  that  Ossian  saw  hia  sha- 
dowy armies,  his  warrior  ghosts,  his  visionury  maids,  and  heard  the 
wihl  music  of  their  aerial  harps.  And  al though,  from  the  imperfect- 
ness  of  our  nature,  we  are  all  liable  to  have  "  our  eyes  made  the  fools 
of  t]»e  other  senses,"  yet  is  it  in  these  cloud-capped  regions  alone  that 
the  illusions  are  always  of  a  dignified  order,  and  that  poetry  spreads 
her  veil  of  enchantment  over  the  dull  reahties  of  life. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  my  reflections  after  I  had  retired  to  rest 
upon  the  night  before  my  intended  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Pilate  :  and, 
having  made  them,  I  slept  soundly  until  the  bright  beams  of  a  Jufy 
sun  darting  in  at  my  latticed  window  gave  me  notice  of  the  morning's 
growth.  I  arose  from  my  bed  of  leaves  and  rushes,  and,  strolling  forth 
into  the  open  air,  tasted  the  delicious  sweetness  of  the  hour.  Never 
do  I  remember  a  more  enchanting  prospect  than  here  met  my  view. 
It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  proclaimed  a  universal  holiday.  She  was 
abroad  in  her  gala  dress  ;  while  Spring  and  Summer,  her  vernal  and 
blooming  haudmaids,— the  former  lingering  as  though  loth  to  quit  her 
mistress,  the  latter  rushing  to  anticipate  her  call, — appeared  on  either 
side  of  her,  and  strewed  her  rosy  path  with  freshness  and  fra- 
grance. The  dews  of  night,  glistening  in  the  first  rays  of  the  slanting 
sun,  spangled  the  green  carpet  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  tall  pines,  ever 
the  first  to  greet  the  morning  breeze,  gracefully  bowed  their  dark 
heads  to  welcome  day's  return.  Far  across  the  intervening  lake,  the 
flocks  and  herds  were  seen  wiuding  slowly  up  the  mountain's  side  in 
searcli  of  their  wholesome  pasture  ;  while  the  simple  harmony  of  their 
bells,  mingling  with  the  wild  song  or  M-histle  of  their  urchin  conduct- 
ors, came  upon  my  ear  over  the  still  waters  in  distant  snatches,  and 
fonned,  with  the  loud  melody  of  the  feathered  minstrels  close  around 
me,  a  rural  concert  in  happiest  unison  with  the  scene.  A  tap  on  the 
shoulder  from  my  venerable  conductor  aroused  me  from  my  reverie. 
Our  preparations  were  soon  made  ;  and  with  a  small  wallet  destined  to 
■  contain  the  necessary  provision  for  such  a  journey*  and  each  a  long 
;  staff,  pointed  at  one  end  and  hooked  at  the  other,  such  as  is  required 
for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  precipitous  paths  wc  were  to  tread, 
we  commenced  our  march.  We  proceeded  first  to  Brunnen,  where 
we  took  water  upon  the  fairest  of  Switzer's  lakes,  and  before  sunset 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  the  town  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  next 
morning  we  were  again  afoot  betimes,  and,  as  we  jogged  along,  I  ob- 
tained the  result  of  my  companion's  long  gleanings  in  this  fruitful  land 
of  romance  and  superstition. 

"First,"  said  he,  "with  regard  to  the  name*  of  this  celebrated 
mountain.  Some  have  thought  that  it  obtained  the  designation  of 
Mount  Pilate  front  a  tradition  of  its  having  been  formerly  peopled  by  a 
band  of  Roman  deserters,  who  sought  refuge  among  its  almost  inac- 
.cessible  rocks, — the  Latin  word  pi/u  having  been  often  used  to  signify 
fa  mountain-pass;  others,  that  it  is  a  corruption  from  fn/nts,  u  hat, 
because  its  bald  sununit  is  often  covered  by  a  complete  cap  of  clouds^ 
— and  hence  the  old  proverb  so  often  quoted  in  this  country, 

•*  *  Quand  Pilate  a  mis  son  cKapeau, 
Le  temps  sera  serein  ei  beau.' 


•  Its  German  naroc  is  Frakmont,  from  the  Latin  words  *«  Mons  fractu*/'  an 
appeilation  naturally  hesiowcd  upon  its  broken  and  irregaUr  suniniit. 
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But  the  explanation  <lra\viiiig  most  largely  upon  tlic  liberal  credulity 
of  die  simple  inluibitaiits  oi'tlie  Umleiwald,  ami  thereibre  sure  to  be 
the  best  received,  is  the  following  anrusing  fable  : 

"Pontius  Pilate  having  been  condemned  to  death  for  his  crimes, 
to  avert  the  shame  of  a  public  execution^  committed  suicide.  His- 
body  beuig  found,  was  by  the  enraged  multitude  fastened  to  an  im- 
mense weight  of  stones,  and  thrown  into  the  Tyber.  But  the  spirit 
of  that  noble  river,  outraged  by  her  waters  being  made  the  deposit  of 
so  foul  a  carcase,  from  that  hour  rose  in  foam  and  torrent  to  resent 
the  injury  ;  and^  interesting  great  Nature  in  her  behalf,  the  most 
frightful  iitonns  and  whirlwinds,  with  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  ra- 
vaged the  whole  country  from  the  Mediterranean  shores  to  the  oppo- 
site Adriatic ;  nor  did  the  elemental  uproar  cease  until  the  terrified 
inhabitants,  by  dint  of  the  greatest  exertions,  dragged  the  bodj'  up 
again,  and  in  all  baste  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  as  far  as  Vienne  in 
Dauphiny,  and  there  anew  committed  to  the  dee[).*  But  what  was 
the  consequence?  The  Hhone  would  no  more  suffer  such  an  insult 
than  had  the  Tyber:  and  its  blue  ivaters,  swelling  with  the  indignity 
offered  them,  overflowed  their  natural  banks,  and  rushed  with  head- 
long rapidity,  as  if  to  fly  the  spot  of  pollution.  No  bark  could  live  an 
instant  on  the  tremendous  waves,  which  now  so  frightfully  disguise<l 
thiji  liitherto  calmly  majestic  stream  ;  and  the  Dauphinois,  like  the 
Romans,  bad  no  remedy  for  the  crying  evil,  but,  as  they  had  done,  to 
rid  themselves  and  their  river  of  such  an  iil-omened  guest.  This  was 
at  length  accomplished:  but  the  noble  Rhone,  although  cleansed  of 
his  '  tilthy  bargain,'  could  not  so  easily  forget  the  deep  xiffront ;  and 
yearly,  at  that  very  season,  be  has  ever  since  marked  his  undying 
resentment  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  angry  demonstrations.  Mean- 
time the  offending  cause  of  all  this  tribulation  was  secretly  transi>orted 
to  Lausanne,  and  there  condemned  to  a  tbird  watery  grave.  Why  a 
I  preference  so  little  flattering  was  given  to  this  beautiful  spot,  is  not 
[known;  but  certain  it  is  that  its  inhabitants,  being  made  acquainted 
Iwith  the  new  arrival,  presaged  but  little  good  to  their  '■  placid Leman' 
from  so  confirmed  a  disturber  of  the  Bilent  watersj  and  before  his  pre- 
sence could  have  time  to  create  its  usual  uproar,  and  thus  prevent  or 
impede  such  a  measure,  the  body  was  once  more  brought  to  land  ; 
and,  a  council  being  held,  it  was  then  determined  that  a  small  and 
isolated  lake,t  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  Frakmont^  should  be 

•  Eusebius,  in  his  "  Hktoire  EccUsiaitit/uc"  (Uv.  ii.  chap.  7,)  relates  dial, 
about  forty  jears  after  die  birlb  of  Christ,  and  under  die  reign  of  Caligula,  I-'on- 
lius  Pilate  was  recalled  from  the  government  of  Judeato  Itomp,  and,  fearing'  die 
coiiaequences  widi  which  his  conduct  was  ihreaiened,  he  committed  suicide;  but 
he  does  not  say  where  this  fact  occuned.  Naucler  tells  us  diat  I'ilate,  having 
been  banished  to  Lyons  by  llie  emperor,  there  died  by  his  own  swonl;  and 
other  authors,  among  whom  is  Olho  of  Frisiiiguen,  assert  that,  being  exiled  by 
Calip^ila,  he  threw  himself  into  tiie  flhone  al  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  was 
drowned.  He  adds,  that,  according  lo  the  statement  of  the  inliabitauls  of  that 
neighbourhood,  the  river  has  ever  since  that  fieriod,  at  certain  iniervals,  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  dangerous  to  navigate. — (Vide  Pu  C'hnmitjue,  liv.  iii. 
chap,  1 3.) 

t  This  mountain  lake  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small  forest  of  dark  and 
time-worn  pines,  and  is  surrounded  by  bogs  and  marshes.  Jn  form  it  is  nearly 
elliplica],  being  one  hundred  and  fifly-fuur  feet  long,  and  seventy-eight  broad, 
and  it  is  in  no  part  more  than  four  feet  deep.     In  tlie  year  1560  it  was  measured 
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tlie  cliosen  place  of  interment.  Beinfj  situated  at  a  good  forty  leagues 
from  their  city,  they  wouUl  at  least  have  little  to  dread  from  his  fu- 
ture operations;  and  the  bleak  and  barren  nature  of  the  soil  surround- 
ing his  new  residence  would,  as  they  hoped,  neutralize,  if  not  entirety 
destroy,  his  baneful  influence. 

"  There,  then,  he  was  finally  deposited  ;  but  sotm  tliis  desohite 
region,  as  though  doubly  cursed  by  his  comi!)g,  felt  the  dire  effects  of 
his  sojourn.  The  lake  itself  turned  black ;  and  its  surrounding  shores, 
infected  by  the  noxious  vapours  which  it  now  emitted,  could  no 
longer  yield  a  wholesome  herbage,  but  became  one  huge  and  marshy 
swamp,  where  the  rankest  weeds  alone  could  thrive.  The  surface  oi" 
the  walcr  was  covered  with  the  blanched  bodies  of  its  finny  inhabit- 
ants; the  water-fowl  that  used  to  haunt  its  banks  no  sooner  came 
within  its  unhealthful  precincts  than  tliey  shared  the  universal  doom, 
and  Jell  dead  upon  the  earth  ;  the  venomous  snake  lay  stifFening  in 
the  sun,  conquered  by  a  superior  poison  ;  and  the  slimy  toad  expired 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  crawl  from  an  atmosphere  too  fetid  even  for  his 
loathsome  nature.* 

"  The  peasants,  from  their  hamlets  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  had 
marked  the  striking  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  mountain's  top, 
which,  instead  of  standing  out  clear  against  the  blue  sky,  was  ahmosi 
always  enveloped  in  a  shroudy  mist,  or,  if  for  a  short  pertotl  it  could  rid 
itself  of  that  encumbrance>  still  appeared  like  a  heavy  blot  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  reflecting  no  single  ray  of  that  bright  sun  which  beamed 
on  ail  around  it.  Convinced  that  such  a  sudden  change  could  proceed 
but  from  some  supernatural  cause,  a  thousand  speculations  were  hazard- 
ed as  to  what  was  actually  going  on  at  the  summit  itself;  and  at  length 
one  among  them,  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  set  out,  determined  to  ex- 
plore the  mystery.  His  presumption,  however,  was  awfully  punished  ; 
for  although,^  by  dint  of  an  extraordinary  courage,  he  returned  to  his 
anxious  friends,  yet  the  sights  he  had  seen,  the  fright  he  had  endured, 
and  the  bodily  exertions  he  had  used  to  quicken  Iiis  descent,  were  too 
much  for  him.  It  was  permitted  only  that  he  should  relate  to  the 
throng  crowding  around  him  the  pestilent  appearances  of  the  once 
beautiful  little  lake,  and  then  ague-fits,  convulsions,  and  a  raging 
fever  ended  the  poor  wretch's  mortal  struggles. 

"  Whether  the  circumstances  of  this  intrusive  visit  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  demon's  rage,  or  whether  the  moment  was  now  come  when» 
having  no  longer  within  his  reach  any  living  object  on  which  to  vent 
his  diabolical  vengeance,  he  became  impatient  of  his  watery  incarcera- 
tion, certain  it  is  that,  from  the  very  day  of  the  luckless  villager  s 
return,  new  sounds  and  sights  of  horror  and  desolation  startled  the 
whole  country  around.  A  hollow  rumbling  noise,  as  of  distant  thun- 
der or  a  smothered  volcano,  issued,  with  scarcely  a  minute's  intermis- 
sion, during  the  hours  of  tight,  from  the  mountain's  summit;  while  the 
deep  silence  of  midnight  was  suddenly  broken  by  shrieks  and  yells  so 

by  Cisat,  anr],  awordJng  to  bis  account  of  its  dimensions,  was  at  that  time  jiist 
one-third  less  than  it  is  known  to  be  now  ;  but  whether  his  admeiiaureinent  was 
defective,  or  whether  the  body  of  water  has  actually  increased  wnce  that  period, 
may  be  matter  of  doubt. 

•  Treatise  on  Exorcisms,  entitled  "  Malleus  .Maleficaruin,"  (a  Hammer  for 
Sorcerers,)  by  Felix  Ueroraerleiti,  Provcwt  of  Soleure;  printed  at  Friukfort,  in 
1582, 
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hitJeous  and  piercing,  llmU  compared  with  tliem,  the  war-whoop  of  a 
whole  nation  of  Whj'ndots  or  Cherokees  would  have  seemed  soft 
music.  Thus  were  announced  to  the  affrighted  listeners  the  terrific 
struggles  then  making  by  the  foul  spirit  to  burst  his  liquid  bonds.  At 
length,  one  luckless  morn,  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  breathe 
again  the  free  air ;  and  his  first  feat  was  to  celebrate  the  unholy  tri- 
umph by  a  storm  that  hid  the  sun's  face  from  the  world  during  eight 
and  forty  hours,  being  the  exact  number  of  days  of  his  forced  sojourn 
in  the  lake. 

"  It  seemed,  from  his  remaining  afterwards  on  this  bleiik  and  deso- 
late  station,  either  that  his  infernal  art  could  not  compass  his  entire 
removal  from  the  mountain,  or  that  he  preferred  it  to  the  low  grounds 
on  account  of  the  advantage  which  its  elevated  situation  gave  him  to 
direct  the  tempests,  and  with  greater  certainty  to  launch  the  fires 
of  destruction  upon  those  particular  parts  of  the  country  from  which 
he  was  at  the  moment  pleased  to  select  his  victims.  Whichever  of 
these  was  the  cause  ot  his  stay,  he,  at  any  rate,  by  force,  or  by  choice, 
did  remain  there  for  some  hundreds  of  years ;  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  he  continued  more  or  less,  and  by  every  means  within 
his  fell  power,  to  vent  his  undying  rage  upon  the  hapless  peasantry 
and  their  tittle  possessions.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  terrific  oftlie 
storms  with  which  it  was  hts  custom  to  visit  the  valleys  below,  the 
phantom  liimsclf  would  sometimes  be  for  a  moment  visible  to  one  or 
other  of  the  terror-struck  shepherds,  and  then  some  dreadful  mor- 
tality among  his  flocks  and  herds  \vas  sure  to  be  the  lot  of  the  luck- 
less wight  by  whom  the  apparition  had  been  seen. 

"  Once,  during  a  dreadful  hurricane  that  tore  up  the  largest  trees 
by  the  roots,  and  scattered  ruin  and  dismay  abroad,  the  grisly  fiend 
was  plainly  seen  perched  upon  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  his  rocky 
dominion,  in  desperate  conflict  with  a  second  uneartlily  being,  who, 
by  the  violent  gesticulations  displayed  on  both  sides,  could  be  no 
other  tlmn  his  once  mortal  enemy,  the  renowned  King  Herod.  In 
short,  nothing  could  exceed  either  in  variety  or  extent,  the  mischief 
caused  to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  two  cantons  of  Lucerne  and 
Underwald  by  this  *  Lorrl  of  the  Bhirk  Mutntfain,'  the  name  by  which 
their  demoniac  tormentor  was  universally  known.  It  gave  them, 
therefore,  joy  beyond  expression  when  their  good  genius  at  last  sent 
them  some  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  evil  power,  in  the  person  of 
a  pious  and  learned  doctor,  who,  being  informed  of  the  devastation, 
agreed  to  try  conclusions  with  the  imp  of  Satan,  This  champion  in 
the  good  cause  was  a  celebrated  brother  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  who  had 
already  taken  the  highest  degrees  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and 
who,  having  dived  deeper  than  his  fellow  students  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  far-famed  Bactrian  sage,  possessed  a  reputation  tliat  placed 
him  almost  on  a  level  with  Zoroaster  himself.  Like  a  good  alchymist, 
gold  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  philosophical  reseaixhes  ;  and  for  a 
sufficient  sura,  (to  obtain  which  many  a  poor  peasant  was  deprived  of 
his  last  kreutzer,)  he  undertook  to  rid  the  country  of  what  had  been 
80  long  a  scourge  to  it. 

**  He  set  out  accordingly  for  the  conflict ;  but  alone  and  unarmed, 
having  refused  all  aid  or  guidance  but  such  as  his  sacred  mission  and 
his  hidden  knowledge  gave  him.  The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate, 
but  never  for  a  moment  doubtful.     Arrived  at  the  mountain's  summit. 
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the  Rofiicrucian  took  up  his  station  on  a  cummanding  point  oi'  tlic 
rock,  and  called  upon  the  phantom  to  appear  before  liim.  This  simple 
summons  remaining  unnoticed,  he  proceeded  to  a  display  of  his  caba- 
listic powers,  and  finally  brought  the  stubborn  offender  into  his  pre- 
sence; but  not  until  the  force  of  liis  n>ystic  conjurations  had  torn  the 
huge  fragment  on  wliich  he  stood  from  its  solid  base,  and  left  it 
balancing  on  a  mere  point,  where,  indeed,  it  raay  to  this  day  be  seen, 
a  trembling  memento  of  that  awful  hour. 

**  Unable  to  make  head  against  the  superior  prowess  of  his  oppo- 
nent, the  malignant  spirit  sought  satety  in  thght,  but  was  pursued  by 
the  victorious  astrologer,  who,  coming  up  with  liim  again  on  the  part 
of  the  mountain  now  called  tlie  Hill  of  Widerfield,  renewed  the  con- 
test witJ)  fresh  vigour,*  and  bo  furious  were  the  attack  and  defence  on 
this  spot,  and  so  violent  tlie  arts  of  exorcism  to  which  the  reverend 
clmmpion  had  recourse,  that  the  grass  beneath  their  (ieet  was  burnt 
up  as  by  the  fire  oi^  heaven,  and  has  never  since  rectivered  from  the 
unnatural  blight.  Success  at  length  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  holy 
fatlier,  who,  however,  was  forced  to  consent  to  a  sort  of  honourable 
capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  vimquished.  It  was  therefore  finally 
agreed  between  them,  that  the  spectre  should  return  to  his  watery 
sepulchre,  there  to  remain  inactive  during  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  tlays  in  every  year.  On  Ciood  Friday  alone  he  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  abroad,  clothed  in  those  magisterial  robes  which  he 
was  wont  to  wear  when  living ;  even  then,  however,  pledging  himself 
not  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  mountain's  summit,  and  never,  unless 
provoked  by  previous  violence  or  insult^  to  do  harm  to  aught  tliat  had 
existence. 

"This  settled,  he  mounted  a  coal-black  charger,  which,  as  a  ratifi- 
cation of  their  solemn  treaty,  was  presented  to  him  by  his  conqueror, 
and  which  on  starting  struck  his  hoof  into  the  neighbouring  rock,  and 
left  to  all  eternity  its  huge  print  there.  Then,  with  a  noise  that 
resembled  the  hissing  of  an  army  oi"  serpents,  he  plunged  into  the 
lake  and  disappeared ;  nor  has  he  ever  since  been  known  to  violate 
the  engagements  then  incurred  by  showing  himself  to  the  worlds  save 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  above  mentioned,  or  when  irritated 
beyond  his  bearing  by  the  language  of  abuse  or  some  overt  act  of 
aggression,  such  as  the  throwing  of  stones  or  other  substances  into 
his  prison-lake.  The  treaty  thus  broken,  he  has  never  tailed  to  exer- 
cise the  power  still  left  him,  and  to  evince  his  anger  by  some  terrific 
storm  or  inundation,  which  would  shortly  after,  and  generally  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  brightest  and  clearest  weather,  suddenly  proclaim 
his  sense  of  the  insult  offered  him, 

*'  In  consequence  of  these  infractions,  by  the  ignorant  or  the  dis- 
obedient, of  a  treaty  solemnly  entered  into,  a  general  order  was  issued 
by  the  competent  authorities^  interdicting  all  persons  whatsoever, 
under  severe  pains  and  punisliments,  from  making  the  ascent  of  this 
mountain  without  a  special  permission  to  that  effect  from  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  district,  who  at  the  same  time  was  to  appoint  pro|)cr 
and  trustworthy  guides,  they  being  answerable  with  their  lives  for 
the  attention  of  the  whole  party  to  certain  prescribed  rules.^  The 
shepherds,  too,  by  whom  the  lower  part  of  the  Pilate  was  peopled, 


•  Vadian's  Commeniaries,  published  at  Vieoua  in  1518. 
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were  obliged  every  year  to  appear  before  a  certain  tribunal,  and  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  make  no  attempt  to  visit  these  prohibited 
regions.* 

"  Things  remained  nearly  in  this  state  until  the  event  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  after  which  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  united  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  prejudices  which  ages  of  ignorant  habits 
had  tended  to  fix  on  them.  Among  the  rest,  in  the  year  l.>85,  one 
Muller,  the  cure  of  Lucerne,  having  appointed  a  day  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  invited  all  who  were  willing  so  to  do  to  accompany  him,  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pilate,  and  was  followed 
thither  by  some  hundreds  of  his  parishioners.  Arrived  at  the  so 
much  dreaded  lake  itself,  he  proceeded  to  throw  into  it,  stones,  blocks 
of  wood,  and  missiles  of  various  descriptions,  accompanying  the  action 
with  words  the  most  likely  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  redoubted  fiend  ; 
but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  assembled  multitude,  who  had  beheld  with 
affright  the  audacious  ceremony,  all  remained  silent, — neither  sound 
nor  sight  replied  to  the  daring  invocation,  and  the  sky  was  not  in  con^ 
sequence  overcast  by  a  jiingle  cloud.  In  order  to  follow  up  the  par- 
tial light  which  he  had  thus  let  in  upon  the  darkness  of  ages,  the 
wortliy  cure  soon  afterwards  obtained  an  order  from  the  government 
of  Lucerne,  authorizing  the  draining  of  the  lake  itself, — a  work  which 
was  actually  begun  in  the  year  1594,  but  to  which  a  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary funds,  and  other  minor  causes,  put  a  stop  before  it  could  be 
entirely  accomplished." 

I  have  thus  repeated  at  some  length  the  fabulous  histories  which  I 
that  day  learned  during  our  long  and  laborious  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  in  question  ;  and  I  will  now  only  add,  that  the  various 
scenes  therein  alluded  to,  as  having  been  the  theatre  of  the  phantom's 
exploits,  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  companion  ;  nor  could  I  avoid 
perceiving,  by  the  fondness  with  which  he  dwelt  rather  upon  the 
superstition  itself,  than  such  refiutation  as  followed  it,  that  he  was  him- 
self  in  no  slight  degree  tinged  with  the  popular  belief. 


GLORVINA,  THE  MAID  OF  MEATH. 

BY    JAMES    SHERIDAN    KNOWLE6. 

Irelakd  has  had  her  heroines.  Glorvina,  the  daughter  of  Malachi, 
king  of  Meath,  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  her  father,  yet  at  the  same 
time  his  anxious,  never-resting  care ;  for  the  Dane  was  in  the 
land.  The  rovers  were  led  by  Turgesius,  a  voluptuous  prince,  though 
advanced  in  years.  Turgesius  approached  the  gate  of  Malachi  with 
the  smile  of  peace  upon  his  countenance,  but  with  the  thoughts  of 
rapine  tn  his  heart.  He  was  hospitably  received  ;  the  banquet  was 
spread  for  him  ;  and  when  he  was  weary  with  feasting  and  hilarity,  be 
was  conducted  to  the  richest,  softest  couclu 

He  had  not  yet  seen  Glorvina,  but  he  had  heard  of  her  surpassir 
beauty ;  and  one  day  he  requested  of  the  king  that  his  daughter  should 
sit  at  the  feast.  A  shade  came  over  the  brow  of  Malachi ;  but  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  it  was  gone.     With  a  timid,  yet  stately  step,  the 

"  Conservatfur  Suisse,  vol.  iv. 
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irgiu  entered  the  hall.  Thick  and  clustering,  and  reaching  far  belo^v 
her  tapering  waist^  hung  her  auburn  Imir;  her  eyea  were  east  down  ; 
her  fair  skin  mantled  and  faded,  as  her  colour  eame  ami  went;  and 
she  spake  not  as  she  sank  in  modest,  graceful  obeisance,  to  the  saluta- 
tion of  Turge  51  us. 

The  Dane  had  no  appetite  for  the  banquet  that  day.  He  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  presence  of  Glorvina,  Alarm  and 
ire  were  painted  in  the  countenance  of  the  king,  but  Turgesius  noted 
it  not.  He  never  rtnioved  his  eyes  from  the  royal  maid ;  they  wan- 
dered incL'Ssantly  over  her  features  and  her  form,  and  followed  the 
movements  of  her  white,  roundly-moulded  arms»  as  she  accepted  or 
returned  the  cup  or  the  viands  which  were  proffered  for  her  use. 
Haughty  for  the  first  time  was  the  fair  brow  of  Glorvina :  the  bold 
stare  of  man  was  a  stranger  to  !ier.  Again  and  again  she  offered  to 
retire,  but  was  withheld  by  the  dissuasions  of  Turgesius,  seconded  by 
the  admonishing  glances  of  her  father.  At  last,  however,  in  spite  of 
all  oppositionj  she  withdrew. 

The  Dune  sat  abstracted  with  a  clouded  brow ;  deep  sighs  came 
thick  and  strugglingly  front  his  breast.  Malachi  tried  to  rouse  hia 
guest,  and  succeeded  at  last,  with  the  aid  ot'  the  cup.  Turgesius 
waxed  wildly  joyous ;  he  spoke  of  love,  and  of  the  idol  before  which 
the  passion  bow  s  ;  and  he  asked  for  the  strain  that  was  in  unison  with 
the  tone  of  his  soul;  the  song  of  desire  was  awakened  at  his  call; 
and  B»  it  flowed,  swelling  and  sinking  with  the  mood  of  the  fitful 
theme,  the  rover's  cheek  flushed  more  and  more,  and  his  eyes  more 
wildly  flamed. 

Turgesius  did  not  sleep  at  the  castle  that  night.  He  was  sum- 
moned on  a  sudden  to  a  distance  :  oppression  had  produced  reaction. 
In  the  place  of  the  slave,  tire  man  had  started  up;  and  the  air  alt  at 
once  was  thick  with  weapons,  where  for  months  the  glare  of  brass  or 
of  steel  had  not  been  seen,  except  in  the  hand  of  the  foreigner.  Out- 
posts had  been  driven  in;  large  bands  were  retracing  steps  which 
they  had  no  right  to  take ;  the  away  of  the  freebooter  was  tottering. 
His  presence  saved  it,  and  the  native  again  bowed  sullenly  to  resume 
the  yoke. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  Turgesius  once  more  drew  near  the 
gate  of  Malachi.  Loudly  the  blast  of  his  herald  demanded  the  cus- 
tomed admission,  and  with  impatience  the  Dane  awaited  the  reply  to 
his  summons.  It  came;  but  there  was  wailing  in  the  voice  of  wel- 
come, and  the  visitor  felt  that  he  grew  cold.  The  mourner  received 
him  in  the  hall ; — Glorvina  was  no  more  !  Turgesius  turned  his  face 
away  from  the  house  of  death,  and  departed  for  his  own  stronghold, 
where  with  alternate  sports  and  revels  he  endeavoured  to  assuage 
disappointment  and  obliterate  recollection. 

Dusk  fell.  Silent  and  gloomy  was  the  aisle  of  the  royal  chapel. 
Before  a  monument,  newly  erected,  stood  a  lonely  figure  gazing  upon 
live  name  of  Glorvina,  which  was  carved  upon  the  stone.  The  figure 
was  that  of  a  youth,  tall,  and  of  matchless  symmetry.  His  arms  were 
folded,  his  head  drooped,  he  uttered  no  sound;  his  soul  was  with  the 
inmate  of  the  narrow  house.  He  heard  not  the  step  of  the  bard  who 
was  approaching,  and  who  presently  stood  by  his  side  unnoted  by  him. 
Long  did  the  reverend  man  gaze  upon  the  youth  without  attempt- 
ing  to  accost  him.     More  and  more  he  wondered  who  it  could  be 
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whom  sorrow  so  enchained  in  abstraction.  At  leii«j;th  tlie  lips  of  the 
figure  moved,  ami  a  sigti,  dccp-tlrawn,  inhered  forth  the  name  of 
Glorviiia.  No  stranger  to  the  bard  was  the  voice  that  fell  upon  his 
car.  '*  Niall  1"  be  exclaimed.  The  youth  started  and  turned ;  it 
was  Niall.  He  threw  himself"  upon  the  iicck  of  the  bard.  The  flood 
of  the  eyes  began  to  flow :  he  sobbed  forth  aloud  and  incontinently 
the  name  of  Glorvina  I 

"  Niall,"  said  the  bard,  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  of  grief  liad  a  little 
sub«iided, — **  Niall,  you  are  changed  iti  form,  your  stature  has  shot  up, 
your  shoulders  have  spread,  and  your  chest  has  rounded.  Your  fea- 
tures, too,  I  can  see  by  this  spare  light,  have  received  from  manhood 
a  stamp  which  they  did  not  bear  before ;  but  your  heart,  my  son,  is 
the  same.  Niall  in  his  aflections  has  come  back  what  he  went.  The 
Saxon  has  not  changed  him,  nor  tiic  Saxon's  daughter ;  her  golden 
hair  has  waved  before  his  eyes,  her  skin  of  jiearl  lias  shone  upon  them, 
the  silver  harp  of  her  voice  lias  streamed  upon  his  ear;  but  his  heart 
hath  been  still  with  Glorvina  !" 

"  To  what  end  ?"  passionately  burst  forth  the  youth.  "  Glorvina  is 
in  the  tomb  V     The  tears  gushed  again  ;  the  bard  was  silent. 

*'  Where  is  your  prophetic  Psalter?"  resumed  Niall  ;  ^' where  is  it? 
Who  will  give  credence  to  it  now?  Did  you  not  say  that  Glorvina 
was  the  fair  maid  of  Meath  by  whom  it  foretold  tliat  the  land  was  to 
be  rescued  from  the  Dane;  and  that  I  was  that  son  of  my  hou.se  who 
should  be  joined  with  her  in  perilous,  yet  happy  wedlock  ?  This  did 
you  not  say  and  repeat  a  thousand  times  ? — Then  why  do  I  look  upon 
that  tomb?" 

"  Niall,"  said  the  bard,  "  have  faith,  though  you  look  upon  the  tomb 
of  Glorvina  !"  The  youth  shook  his  head, — "  Have  you  yet  seen  the 
king ?' inquired  the  bard.  Niall  rephed  in  the  negative.  "Come, 
then,  young  man,  and  look  upon  a  father's  grief." 

Tlie  bard  led  the  way  towards  the  closet  of  the  king.  The  light 
of  tlie  taper  streamed  from  the  half-open  door ;  and  as  Niall,  by  the 
side  of  the  bard,  stood  in  the  comparative  darkness  of  the  ante- 
chamber, he  stared  upon  the  face  of  Maluchi,  bright  with  a  smile  at  a 
false  move  at  chess  which  a  person  with  whom  the  king  was  play- 
ing had  just  that  jnonient  made.  Niall  could  scarce  believe  his 
vision "  Where  is  the  grief  of  the  father  ?"  whispered  he  to  tlie  bard. 

"  Note  on  1"  was  the  old  man's  re]>ly. 

"  He  laughs!"  exclaimed  Niull,  almost  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
those  within. — -'^  Yes,"  said  the  bard  ;  *'  he  who  wins  may  laugh.  He 
has  got  the  game." 

"  And  where  is  his  child  ?"  ejaculated  Niall  with  a  groan  bo  audible 
that  Malachi  heard  it  and  started ;  but  the  bard  hurried  die  youth 
from  the  room. 

Niall  and  the  bard  sat  alone  in  the  apartment  of  the  latter.  Spar- 
ingly the  youth  partook  of  the  repast,  which  was  presently  removed. 
He  sat  silent,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hamh  At  length  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  bard ;  it  was  smiling  like  the  king's,  as  he 
played  the  game  of  chess.    The  young  man  stared ;  the  bard  smiled  on. 

"A  strain  I"  cried  the  reverend  man,  and  took  his  harp  and  tuned 
it,  and  tried  the  chords  till  every  string  had  its  proper  tone.  **  Now  !" 
he  exclaimed,  ready  to  begin.  'The  young  man  watched  the  waking  of 
the  lay,  which  he  expected  would  be  in  unison  with  the  mood  of  his 
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soul:  but,  lo  I  note  rnpidly  followed  note  in  niirthful  cliase,  still 
ijuittveiuji^'  to  tlie  close  ;  and  llie  coiuiteuance  of  Niall,  overcast  before 
with  gritf,  now  lowt'red  with  anger. 

•'  I  list  not  strain  like  that  f"  be  exclaimed,  .starting  from  his  scat. 

"  You  list  no  other,  boy,  from  me,"  rejoined  the  old  man  ;  "  it  is 
your  welcome  home." — "  My  home,"  ejaculated  Nial]»  "  is  the  tomb 
where  Glorvina  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death!" 

"  The  Psalter^"  said  the  old  man  solemnly,  "  is  the  promise  of 
Destiny,  and  is  sure  to  be  fulfilled. *' 

•*  Why,  then,"  nsked  the  youth  sternly, — •'  why,  then,  is  Glorvina  no 
longer  among  the  living? — Why  in  tlie  place  of  her  glowing  cheek  do 
I  meet  the  tonih  ? — the  silence  oi"  death,  instead  o(^  her  voice  ?" 

The  bard  made  no  reply,  but  leaned  over  bis  harp  again,  and 
spanned  its  gulden  strings.  He  sang  of  the  chase.  The  game  was  a 
beauteous  hind;  eager  was  the  hunter,  but  too  swift  was  her  light 
foot  for  his  wish.  8hc  distanced  him  like  the  wind,  which  at  one 
moment  brushes  the  cheek,  and  the  next  will  be  leagues  away;  and 
now  she  was  safe,  pressing  the  mossy  sward  in  the  region  of  the 
mountain  and  the  lake,  where  the  waters  mingle  and  spread  one 
silvery  sheet  for  the  fair  tall  heavens  to  look  into. 

Niall  sat  amazed  I — conjecture  and  doubt  seemed  to  divide  his  soul. 
He  sprang  towards  the  old  man,  and,  throwing  himself  at  his  ieet, 
snatched  the  hand  that  still  lay  upon  the  strings  and  caught  it  to  his 
bosom.  Yet  he  spake  not,  save  by  his  eyes;  in  the  intense  expression 
of  which,  inquiry,  and  entreaty,  and  deprecation  were  mingled. 

The  n!d  man  rose  and  stood  silent  for  a  time,  looking  down  benevo- 
lently upon  Niall,  who  seemed  scarcely  to  breatlie,  watching  the  lips 
that  he  felt  were  about  to  move. 

••  Niall,"  at  length  said  the  bard,^ — "  Niall,  the  strength  of  the  day  is 
ihu  rest  of  night.  Fair  npon  the  eye  of  the  sleeper,  awakening  him, 
breaks  the  light  of  morning.  Then  be  springs  from  liis  couch, 
and  stretches  his  limbs,  and  braces  them,  eager  for  actinn  ;  and  be 
asks  who  will  go  with  him  to  the  field  of  the  feat ;  or  haply  betakes 
him  to  the  road  to  try  his  .eitrength  alone  ;  and  following  it  through 
hill  and  valley,  moor  and  mead,  suddenly  shows  his  triumph-Bbining 
face  to  the  far  friend  that  looked  not  for  him !" 

The  bard  ceased.  Both  he  and  the  youth  remained  motionless  for 
several  seconds,  intently  regarding  one  another.  At  last  Niall  sprang 
upon  his  feet,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  neck  of  the  old  man,  whose 
arms  simultaneously  closed  around  the  boy. 

"  You  will  sleep  to-night,  my  son,"  said  the  bard,  withdrawing  him- 
self at  length  from  the  embrace  of  Niatl.  *'  The  dawn  shall  not  come 
to  thy  casement  before  thou  shalt  hear  my  summons  at  ihy  door. 
Good-nighl !"     They  parted- 

»  •  *  ♦  • 

By  the  side  of  a  bright  river  strayed  hand  in  hand  two  young  fe- 
males, seemingly  rustics.  Rain  bad  fallen.  The  thousand  torrents  of 
tlie  n^ountains  were  in  play  ;  and  the  general  waters,  swoln  beyond 
the  capacity  of  their  customed  channel,  ran  hurried  and  ruffled. 

"  Who  would  think,"  remarked  the  younger  of  the  two,—"  who 
would  think  that  this  was  the  river  we  saw  yesterday?" 

"  Tia  changed  indeed,"  said  her  companion  ;  •»  but  the  sky  t.\\a^w^* 
lowering  yesterday,  you  see,  is  bright  and  serene  lo-day.  ^^^  ^**^ 
Ijear  (he  storm  in  the  night?'* 
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"  No :  I  would  I  had.  It  would  liave  naved  me  from  a  dream 
darker  than  any  storm." 

"  A  dream  ! — Tell  it  me.     I  am  a  reader  of  dreams." 

"  You  know,"  began  the  younger, — "  you  know  I  was  brought  up 
with  the  only  son  of  a  distant  branch  of  my  fatlicr's  house.  I  know 
not  how  It  was,  but,  from  my  earliest  recotlection,  my  foster-mother, 
and  others  as  well  as  she,  set  me  down  for  his  wife;  and,  strangely 
enough*  1  fancied  myself  so.  Yet  could  it  be  nothing  more  than  a 
sister's  love  that  I  bore  him.  Much  he  used  to  make  of  me.  His 
pastime — even  his  studies — were  regulated  by  niv  will.  Being  older 
than  Ij  he  let  me  play  the  fool  to  the  very  height  of  my  caprice, 
which  cost  me  many  a  chiding, — but  not  from  him,  though  he  Iiad  to 
bear  the  greater  portion  of  the  consequences.  You  know  by  his 
father's  will  he  was  enjoined  lo  travel  the  last  four  years  preceding 
his  majority.  He  set  out  the  very  day  that  I  completed  my  four- 
teenth year.  I  wish  it  had  been  before.  I  should  have  felt  the  se- 
paration less,  for  indeed  it  cost  me  real  agony.  For  months  after, 
they  would  catch  me  weeping:  they  did  not  know  the  cause;  but 
'twas  for  him  I  Still  I  only  loved  him  as  a  brother^ — but  a  dear  one, 
— Oh,  Myra  !  I  cannot  tell  you  Ijow  dear  I — and  absence  has  not  abated 
my  feelings,  as  you  may  more  than  guess  by  my  dream  last  night," 

"  Look  r  interrupted  the  other ;  "  see  you  not  some  one  through 
the  interi'al  of  the  tree^  descending  yonder  road  that  winds  round 
the  foot  of  the  nearest  mountain  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  former,  after  she  had  looked  in  the  direction  n 
moment  or  two.  "  But  attend  to  my  dream.  I  thought  I  was  mar- 
ried indeed,  and  that  he  was  my  hu&band;  and  that  we  were  sitting 
at  the  bridal  feast,  placed  on  each  side  of  my  father;  and  there  were 
the  viands,  and  the  wine,  and  the  company,  and  everything  as  plain 
as  you  are  that  are  standing  there  before  me;  when,  all  at  once " 

"  I  see  him  again  !"  a  second  time  interrupted  the  friend,  "^  Look  ! 
don't  you  catch  the  figure  ?" — *'  No." 

'*  Then  you  '11  not  catch  it  at  all  now,  for  he  has  dived  into  tlie 
wood  through  which  the  road  runs." 

"  Was  it  a  single  person  ?" — "  Yes." 

"  Then  we  have  nothing  to  care  for ;  so  don't  interrupt  roe  in  my 
dream  again." 

"Go  on  with  it,"  said  the  other. 

**  Well ;  we  were  sitting,  as  I  said,  at  the  brida!  feast,  when,  turn- 
ing to  speak  to  my  father,  the  fiery  eyes  of  one  I  hope  never  to  see 
again  were  glaring  on  me,  and  my  father  was  gone  ;  and  fierce  men, 
with  gleaming  weapons  waving  above  their  heads,  surrounded  him  to 
whom  I  had  just  pledged  my  troth,  and  bore  him,  in  spite  of  his 
struggles  and  my  screams,  away:  leaving  me  to  the  mercy  of  the 
spoiler,  who  straight,  methought,  started  up  with  the  intent  of  drag- 
ging me  to  the  couch  which  hod  been  prepared  for  another!" 

'*  Do  you  mark,"  interrupted  the  friend,  "as  you  increase  in  loud- 
ness, the  echoes  waken  ?  I  heard  the  last  word  repeated  as  distinctly 
as  you  yourself  uttered  it.  But  go  on.  Yet  beware  these  echoes; 
they  may  be  tell-tales.     What  followed?" 

**0h,  what  harrows  my  soul  even  now  J  Tlnther,  where  I  told 
you,  did  he  try  to  force  me,  struggling  with  all  my  might  to  resist 
him.     I  called  on  my  father, — I  called  on  my  bridegroom,— I  called 
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on  every  one  I  could  think  of;  but  no  one  came  to  me^  and  fast  we 
approached  the  door,  on  the  tlireshold  of  which  to  have  died,  I 
thought  in  my  dream,  would  be  bliss  to  the  horror  of  crossing  it,  and 
there  at  last  we  stood:  hut  it  was  shut.  Yet  soon  it  moved;  and 
who  think  you  it  was  that  opened  it?  Nialt I — Niall  himself!  and 
no  resistance  did  he  offer  to  him  that  forced  me  onward, — none, 
though  1  called  to  him  by  his  name,  shrieking  it  louder  than  I  am 
speaking  now,  *  Niall  I — Niall  !*  He  spoke  not, — he  moved  not ;  end 
I  was  within  a  foot  of  the  very  couch,  when  1  awoke,  my  face  bathed 
in  the  dew  of  terror.  'Niall  I — NialU'  did  1  cry,  did  1  Bhriek;  and 
Niall  was  there,  and  I  shrieked  in  vain-^*  Niall  I — Niall  V " 

•'  Here  I"  cried  Niall  himself,  springing  from  a  copse,  out  of  which 
led  a  path  that  made  a  short  cut  across  an  angle  of  the  road,  and 
throwing  himself  breathless  at  the  feet  of  Glorvina. 

The  astonished  maid  stood  motionless,  gazing  on  the  young  man, 
who  remained  kneeling,  until  her  companion,  taking  her  hand,  and  call- 
ing her  by  her  name,  aroused  her  from  the  trance  of  astonishment. 

"Come,"  said  Myraj,  "let  us  return;  and»  motioning  to  the  young 
man  to  follow  them,  she  led  her  passive  companion  back  to  the 
lonely  retreat  whither  Malachi  had  transported  his  fair  child, 

Glorvina  did  not  perfectly  recover  her  self-possession  till  she 
arrived  at  the  door.  Then  she  stopped,  and,  turnings  bent  her 
bright  gaze  full  upon  the  wondering  Niall,  who  moved  not  anotlier  step. 

'*  Niall — if  you  are  Niall — "  said  the  maid<  She  paused,  and  a  sigh 
passed,  in  spite  of  them,  the  lips  that  would  have  kept  it  in :  "  If 
you  are  the  Niall,"  she  resumed,  **  to  whom  I  said  tare  well  four  years 
ago,  the  day  and  the  hour  are  not  unwelcome  that  bring  backj  in 
health,  and  strength,  and  happiness,  the  playmate  of  our  childhood 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers;  and  we  biess  God  that  he  has  suffered 
them  to  shine.  But  why  comes  Niall  hither?  Who  taught  Inm  to 
doubt  the  testimony  of  the  tomb  ?  Who  directed  his  steps  to  the 
solitudes  of  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  lakes  ?  Who  cried, 
'God  speed!'  when  his  heel  left  the  home  of  my  father  behind  it? 
Was  it  the  master  of  that  home  ? — was  it  Malachi,  my  father?" 

A  thought  that  had  not  occurred  to  him  before,  seemed  suddenly  to 
cross  the  mind  of  Niall.  His  lips  that  would  have  spoken  remained 
motionless,  his  cheek  coloured,  lits  eye  felt  to  the  feetof  Glorvina  ;  he 
stood  confounded  and  abashed. 

""lis  well !"  cried  the  stately  maid.  "The  tongue  of  Niall  is  yet 
unacquainted  with  falsehood,  though  his  feet  may  be  no  strangers  to 
the  steps  of  rashness.  The  repast  is  spread  ;  enter  and  partake  I"  and 
she  paused  for  a  second  or  two.  Niall  slowly  Hfted  his  eyes  till  they 
met  those  of  Glorvina;  apprehension  and  supplication  mingled  in  the 
gaze  of  the  youth.  At  length,  with  a  tone  that  spoke  at  once  com- 
passion and  resolve,  the  word  '^  Depart !"  found  utterance ;  and  the 
maid  and  her  companion^  stepping  aside,  left  the  entrance  of  their 
lonely  habitation  free,  as  Niall  mechanically  passed  in. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next) 
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Tune — **  Young  Love  Iwed  once." 
I. 

Within  a  fine  ould  ancient  pile 

(Where  long  may  splendour 

And  luck  attend  her !) 
The  Royal  Hope  of  Britain's  isle 
Has  shed  her  eighteenth  summer's  smile  ! 

No  winter  momin' 

Was  at  her  bomin', 
But  with  the  spring  she  did  come  forth, 
A  flow'r  of  Beauty,  without  guile, 
Perfumin'  sweet  the  neighb'rin'  earth  ! 

II. 

We  've  seen  the  blossom  'pon  the  stem 

From  early  childhood — 

Both  in  the  wild-wood 
And  in  the  halls  where  many  a  gem 
Did  sparkle  firom  the  diadem. 

But  always  bloom  in'. 

Without  prcsumin' 
On  the  rich  cradle  of  her  birth  ; 
Her  eyes  beam'd  softly — while  from  them 
All  others  gather'd  love  and  mirth  I 

iir. 

Dear  offspring  of  a  royal  race, 

In  this  dominion 

(It  *8  my  opinion) 
There 's  not  a  soul  that  sees  your  face, 
But  prays  for  it  sweet  Heaven's  grace. 

May  every  birth-day 

Be  found  a  mirth-day, — 
No  clouds  or  tears  e'er  frown  or  weep. 
But  Pleasure's  smile  where'er  you  pace 
Bless  you  for  ever  'wake  or  'sleep  I 
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NIGHTS  AT  SEA ; 
Or,  Sketc/tes  of  Naval  Life  during  the  War. 

BY    THE    OLD    SAILOR. 

No.  III. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATIOX  BY  GEOROE  CRUIKSUANK. 


THE  CHASE.— THE  FORECASTLE  YARN. 

"  Not  a  cloud  is  before  her 
To  dim  Ker  pure  light ; 
Not  a  shadow  comes  o'er  her, 
,  Her  beauty  to  blight: 

But  she  glows  in  soft  lustre — 

One  star  by  her  side — 
From  her  throne  in  the  azure, 
Earth's  twautiful  bride." 

A  CHEERLESS  and  disheartening  spectacle  is  a  dismasted  sliip,  witli 
all  her  mass  o?  wreck  still  clinging  to  the  huIJ,  tliat  it  once'  bore 
proudly  over  the  billows !  'Tis  like  the  unfortunate  abandoned  by  his 
friends,  who,  however,  continue  to  hang  around  him,  tliough  more  to 
impede  his  way  than  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  I  And  there  lay  the 
Spankaway,  with  her  long  line  of  taper  spars  reversed*  their  heads  in 
the  water,  and  their  heels  uppermost ;  and,  as  if  in  mockery  o^  the 
mishap,  the  beautiful  bright  moon  showed  their  diminished  shadows 
on  the  again  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  squall  had  passed  far 
away  to  leeward,  and  was  dwindliiig  to  a  mere  speck  of  silvery  va- 
pour, whilst  all  besides  was  still,  and  calm,  and  passionless. 

Now  it  was  no  pleasant  sight  to  Lord  Eustace  Dash  and  Itig  ofli- 
cers  to  witness  the  dismantling  of  the  craft  they  loved ;  and,  as  the 
chieti  it  may  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  chagrin  of  his  lordship 
far  exceeded  that  of  his  subs:  but  there  was  one  amongst  them  al- 
most affected  to  tears,  and  that  was  old  Will  Parallel,  the  master. 

*'  Smack  smooth  to  the  lower  caps,  by  -=— !"  said  his  lordship,  as 
he  Burveyed  the  havoc  made  in  his  dashing  frigate ;  "  not  a  rope- 
yarn  above  the  lower  mast-heads,  and — *' 

"Not  a  bit  of  canvass  abroad  big  enough  to  make  a  clout  for  a 
habby,"  chimed  in  the  old  master  ;  "  spanker,  jib,  topsela  all  gone  to 
the  devil,  as  *11  have  no  more  manner  o'  use  for  'em  than  a  scrjeaiit 
of  jollies  has  for  a  hand-bible." 

'♦  Where 's  Mr. ?"  shouted  his  lordship,  and  the  master's  mate 

who  had  liad  charge  of  the  deck  stood  before  him,     "  How  came  all 
this,  sir  ?" 

**  It  was  a  white  squall,  my  lord,"  returned  the  youtjg  man  address- 
ed; **not  a  soul  saw  it  till  it  caught  the  ship,  and  the  topmasts  went 
over  the  side  immediately." 

"  I  shall  inquire  into  the  fact  presently,  sir,"  rejoined  his  lordship, 
excessively  vexed  and  mortified.  "  Turn  the  hands  ui) — clear  the 
wreck  !" 

*'  Hands  up — clear  the  wreck  I"  shouted  the  first  lieutenant. 

"  J^^'*^^8  up — t^lear  the  wreck  !"  repeated  the  master's  mate. 

'  "oiiisH  ain's  mate,  pipe  '  Clear  the  wreck  !'  "  reiterated  the  mld- 
smpmcn.  '.  Twhit!  twhit!"  went  the  call;  and,  "Clear  wreck, 
or'»T  •    vociferated  Jack  Shcavuhole,  in  a  voice  resembling  the  roar 

'»e   bellows   of  an   anchor-lbrge.     The  summons,  however,   wa* 
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hardly  necessary,  as  every  soul  had  tumbled  up  at  the  moment  tlie 
frigate  righted;  and  all  turned  to  with  a  hearty  good-will  to  repair 
damages,  everj'  officer  and  man  using  his  best  exertions. 

"  The  squall  ppoilt  our  fun,  master,"  said  the  first  lieutenant  to  old 
Parallel,  as  the  latter  was  superintending  the  preparations  for  unrig- 
ging the  old,  and  rigging  the  new  spare  topmasts, 

'*  Ay  \  ay  I  'twas  an  onfortunate  bhio  to  tlie  harmony  of  the 
evening ;  but  it  will  do  for  an  incident  for  Nugent,"  responded  the 
veteran.  "  Where's  his  fine  lady  curtcheying  to  herself  in  a  mirror 
now  ?  If  he  had  stuck  to  plain  matter-of-fact,  mayhap  the  spars  would 
have  behaved  better;  though,  arter  all,  it's  a  raarcy  they  were  so 
carroty,  or  mayhap  her  ladyship  might  have  curtcheyed  so  low  as  to 
have  gone  to  the  bottom." 

That  night  was  a  night  of  arduous  but  light-hearted  toil;  no  man 
shrunk  from  his  task  ;  and,  when  they  piped  to  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, the  frigate  was  once  more  all  ataunt'o,  with  royals  and  studding- 
sails  set,  in  chase  of  a  large  ship  of  warlike  appearance  that  was  seen 
in  the  north-west,  running  away  large,  apparently  hound  In  for  Toulon. 

"  Foretopsel-yard,  there!"  shouted  Lord  Eustace,  from  the  quarter- 
decL     *'  What  do  you  make  of  her,  Mr,  Nugent?"' 

"She's  nearly  end  on,  my  lord,"  responded  the  young  lieutenant, 
as,  steadying  himself  by  the  topsail-tie,  he  directed  his  glass  towards 
the  stranger  ;  and  then,  in  a  few  minutes,  added, "  She  spreads  a  broad 
cloth,  my  lord ;  and,  from  the  cut  of  her  canvass,  I  should  most  cer- 
tainly say— — "  and  he  paused  to  take  another  looL 

"I'd  take  my  daffy  on  it.  Mister  Nugent,"  said  the  look-out  man, 
*'  her  topsels  are  more  hollowed  ont  than  ourn;  her  royals  never  came 
out  of  a  British  dock-yard  ;  and  I  'd  bet  ray  six  months*  whack  again  a 
scupper-nail  that  she  's  a  Frenchman,  and  a  large  frigate  too." 

"Well,  what  is  she,  Nugent P"  shouted  the  noble  captain.  "Can 
you  see  down  to  her  courses  !" 

•*  Yes,  my  lord," responded  the  lieutenant;  *'we  shall,  I  hope,  have 
her  hull  in  sight  before  long,  as  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — that 
is,  my  lord,  I  think  she  's  an  enemy's  frigate." 

This  annunciation  was  heard  fore  and  aft;  for,  during  the  time  of 
his  lordship  hailing,  every  whisper  was  hushed,  and  scarcely  even  a 
limb  moved,  lest  the  listener  should  lose  the  replies.  Expectations 
had  been  raised  that  the  vessel  in  sigiit  might  be  a  French  transport, 
from  the  Egyptian  coast,  or  perhaps  a  merchantman ;  but  the  chance 
of  an  enemy's  frigate  was  indeed  joyous  news.  Breakfast  was  hastily 
despatched;  the  mess-kids  were  speedily  stowed  away,  and  the  boat- 
swain's shrill  call  echoed  amongst  the  canvass  as  he  piped  "  Make 
sail,  ahoy!"  In  an  instant  every  man  was  at  his  station  ;  every  yard 
of  cloth  that  could  catch  a  breath  of  wind  was  packed  upon  the 
Spankaway,  who  seemed  to  glide  along  through  the  water  just  as 
easy  as  when  she  first  started  from  the  buttered  slips.  Indeed,  Jack 
Sheavehole  declared  that  "  she  war  all  the  better  for  the  spree  she  "d 
had  the  night  afore." 

An  exciting  period  is  the  time  of  chase,  and  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  anxious  looks  of  the  officers  as  they  eye  the 
trim  of  the  sails,  and  the  ready  attention  of  the  tars  as  they  execute 
the  most  minute  command,  a.s  if  everything  depended  on  their  own 
individual  exertions.    The  usual  routine  of  duty  frcquenlly  gives  place 
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lo  the  aU-absorbing  stimulus  which  actuates  every  mind  alike ;  and, 
as  the  seamen  group  themselves  together,  they  spin  their  yarns  of 
battles  and  captures,  and  calcuLite  their  share  uf  the  amount  of  prize- 
money  before  ihey  engage  the  enemy,  totally  regardless  of  the  advice 
in  the  "  Cook's  Oracle,"  viz.  "  First  catch  an  eel,  and  then  skin  him." 
But  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  *'  Cook's  Oracle,"  where  every  man 
is  by  rotation  cook  of  the  mess  in  his  own  natural  right,  and  "  gets  the 
plush  (overplus)  of  grog?  ' 

AH  day  the  chase  continued ;  and  the  Spankaway  overhauled  the 
stranger  so  as  materially  to  lessen  the  distance  between  them  :  m 
fact,  her  hull  could  be  plainly  discerned  from  the  deck,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  tloubt  of  her  national  character.  In  the  afternoon  per- 
mission  was  given  to  take  the  hammocks  below,  but  not  a  man  avail- 
ed himself  of  it;  they  were  therefore  re-stowed  in  readiness  for  that 
engagement  which  all  hearts  were  eager  for,  all  hands  itching  to  be- 
gin. Evening  closed  in,  and  keen  eyes  were  employed  to  keep  sight 
of  the  enemy.  The  men  lay  down  at  their  quarters :  some  lo  take  a 
nigger's  sleep, — one  eye  shut  and  the  other  open  ;  some  to  converse 
in  good  audible  whispers;  some  leaning  out  at  the  ports,  and  watch- 
ing the  moonbeams  reflected  on  the  waters,  whilst  the  hissing  and 
chattering  noise  made  by  the  progress  of  the  ship  was  sweet  music  to 
their  cars. 

It  was  a  lovely  night  for  contemplation, — but  what  did  Jack  want 
with  contemplation  whilst  an  enemy's  frigate  was  in  sight?  The 
breeze  was  light  enough  to  please  a  lady, — it  would  have  scarcely 
vibrated  the  cords  of  an  /Eolian  Jyre :  but  this  was  not  the  breeze  for 
our  Iionest  tars ;  they  wanted  to  hear  the  gale  thrilling  through  the 
harpstrings  of  the  standing  rigging,  with  a  running  accompaniment 
of  deep  bass  from  the  ocean,  as  their  counter,  set  in  sea,  trebled  the 
piping  noise  of  the  wind.  Yet  there  was  one  satisfaction ;  the  French- 
man had  no  more  than  themselves,  and  they  carried  every  fresh  cap- 
ful along  with  them  before  it  reached  the  chase.  TJie  full  round 
raooD  tried  her  best  endeavour  to  make  her  borrowed  radiance  equal- 
ly as  luminous  as  that  of  the  glorious  orb  which  so  generously  grant- 
ed the  loan,  with  only  one  provision,  that  a  certain  rate  of  interest 
should  be  paid  to  the  eartli ;  but  the  old  girl  on  this  night  tried  to 
sport  the  principal.  The  waters  were  lucidly  clear,  and  the  mimic 
waves  on  its  surface  would  scarcely  have  been  a  rough  sea  to  that 
model  of  a  Dutch  dogger — a  walnut-shell.  Yet  the  Spankaway  was 
stealing  along  some  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  t!ie  sails  just  slept  a 
dreamer's  sleep. 

On  the  forecastle — that  post  of  honour  to  a  seaman,  where  the 
tallest  and  the  best  of  Britain's  pride  are  always  to  he  found — men 
who  can  take  the  weather-wheel,  heave  the  lead,  splice  a  cable,  or 
furl  a  foresail, — the  A-  B.'s  of  the  royal  navy, — on  the  forecastle, 
just  in  amidships,  before  the  mast,  sat  our  old  friend,  Jack  Sheave- 
hole,  Sam  Slick,  the  ship's  tiiilor,  Joe  Nighthead,  Mungo  Pearl,  a  negro 
captain  of  the  sweepers,  Jemmy  Ducks,  the  poulterer.  Dob  Martingal, 
a  forecastle-man,  and  several  others,  who  were  stationed  at  the  fore- 
most guns. 

"I  just  tetl  you  what  it  is,  Jack,"  said  Bob  Martingal,  continuing  a 
dispute  that  hatl  arisen,  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  some  on  you  is  as  on- 
beltcving  as  that  'ere  Jew  as  they  've  logged  down  so  much  again, 
and  who,  they  say,  is  working  a  traverse  all  over  the  world  to  this 
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very  hour,  with  a  billy-goat's  beard  afore  him  as  long  ns  a  chafing 
mat.  But,  take  care,  tny  boyo,  you  arn't  ronvvinct.'tecated  some  o 
these  here  odd  times,  when  you  least  expects  it." 

'*  Oiibelieving  about  what,  Bob?"  responded  the  boatswain's  mate. 
"Onbelieving 'cause  we  don't  hoist  in  all  your  precious  tough  yarns 
as  'lid  raise  a  fellow's  hair  on  eend,  and  make  his  head  look  a  main- 
shrouil  dead-eye  stuck  round  with  marlin'-spikes  ?" 

*'  Or  a  cushionful  of  pins,"  chimed  in  Sam  SHck. 

"  Or  a  duck  with  his  tail  up,"  added  the  poulterer. 

'*  Hould  your  precious  tongues,  you  lubbers! — what  should  you 
ktnow  about  the  build  and  rig  of  a  devil's  own  crafl  ?"  retorted  IJob, 
addressing  the  two  officials.  "  .My  messmate  here,  and  that  's  ould 
Jack,  has  got  a  good  and  nat'ra!  right  to  calculate  the  jotnetry  of  the 
thing,  seeing  as  he  has  sarved  his  life  to  the  ocean,  man  and  bo}',  and 
knows  an  eyelet-hole  from  a  goose's  gun-room,  which,  I  take  it„  is 
more  nor  both  on  you  together  can  diskiver  either  in  the  twist  of  a 
button-catcher  or  the  drawing  of  a  pullet.  Kut  1  *m  saying,  Jack,  you 
are  onbelieviog, — else  why  do  you  misdoubt  the  woracity  of  my  reck- 
oning." 

"  'Cause  you  pitches  it  too  strongs  Bob/'  answered  the  boatswain's 
mate  ;  "  your  reck'ning  is  sumraut  like  ould  Blowhard's,  as  keeps  the 
Duncan's  Head  at  Castle-rag, — chalks  two  for  one.  Spin  your  yarns 
to  the  marines,  Bob;  they  '11  always  believe  you.  Cause  why? — they 
exjiects  you  '11  just  hould  on  by  their  monkey-tails  in  return." 

"  Monkey-tails  or  no  monkey-tails  arn't  (he  (|uestion,"  returned 
Bob  with  some  warmth;  **  it's  the  devil's  tail  as  I  'm  veering  away 
upon,  and- 

"  I  'm  blessed  if  it  won't  bring  you  up  all  standing  with  a  roundturn 
round  your  neck  some  o*  these  here  days,"  uttered  Jack,  interrupting 
him. 

*' Never  mind  thai,"  returned  Bob  with  a  knowing  shake  of  the 
head ;  '*  I  shall  uncoil  it  again,  if  he  arn't  got  the  king's  broad  arrow 
on  the  end  on  it.  But  mayhap,  then,  you  won't  believe  as  there  is 
such  a  justice  o'  peace  as  ould  Davy?" 

"  Do  I  believe  my  catechiz  as  I  forgot  long  ago?"  responded  old 
Jack.  **  Why,  yes,  messmate,  1  wool  I  believe  that  there  is  a  con  nam 
o'  the  kind;  but  not  such  a  justice  o'  peace  as  you  'd  make  of  liim» 
rigged  out  in  one  o'  your  'long-shore  clargy's  sky-scraper  shovei-nosed 
trucks,  leather  breeches,  and  top-boots !  1  tell  yim  it  won't  do,  Bob, 
in  the  regard  o*  the  jography  a'  the  matter.  Why,  where  the  h —  is 
he  to  coil  away  his  outrigger  in  a  pair  of  tight  leather  rudder  casings 
over  his  starn?  Ax  the  tailor  there  whether  it  arn't  otipossible. 
And  how  could  he  keep  top-boots  on  to  his  d — d  onprincipled  shanks^ 
as  are  no  better  in  the  fashion  of  their  cut  than  a  couple  of  cow's 
trotters?  And  what  single  truck  would  fit  two  mast-heads  at  once, 
seeing  as  he  afays  carries  a  pair  of  horns  as  big  a^i  a  bult's.  No*  no, 
Bob;  you  wants  to  make  a  gentleman  of  the  picarooning  wagabone, 
when  everybody  as  knows  anything  about  him  knows  lie  's  a  thunder- 
ing blagguard,  as  my  ould  captain.  Sir  Joseph  Y — ke,  used  to  say  in 
one  of  his  beautiful  sarmons,  *  he  goes  cruising  about  seeking  to 
devour  a  roaring  lion,"  and  that's  no  child's  play  anyhow  !  But,  how- 
somever,  a  yarn's  a  yarn,  ould  chap;  so  lather  away  with  your  oak 
stick  ".  1  'It  lioist  in  all  I  can,  just  to  confar  a  favour  on  you  ;  and,  as 
for  the  rest,  why  1*11  let  it  go  by  thi.-  run." 
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**  I  must  crave  pennissiiHi  to  put  in  a  word,  since  I  have  been  pro- 
fessionally appealed  to,"  said  Sam  Slick  with  becoming  gravity,  and 
smoothbg  down  the  nap  of  his  sleeping-jacket.  "  With  respect  to  the 
breeches, — ^wash-leather,  after  they  Imve  been  worn  for  some  time, 
will  give  and  stretch,  and ** 

**  Come,  none  o'  your  stretching,  Sam,"  chimed  in  Jemmy  Ducks. 
*'  What  you  've  got  to  show  is,  whether  you  can  stow  a  cable  in  a 
hen-coop." 

**  Not  exactly,"  returned  Sam ;  *<  for  I  'm  sure  Mister  Sheaveholc 
must  allow  that  the  capacity  and  capability  of  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches " 

**  I  shan't  never  allow  no  such  consarns  as  them  'ere  I"  exclaimed 
Jack.  "  Do,  Bob,  get  on  with  your  yarn,  and  clap  a  stopper  on  the 
lubber's  jawing-gear." 

**  Well,  since  you  \6  put  me  upon  it  by  misdoubting  my  woracity," 
said  Bob,  '*  why,  I  '11  up  and  tell  you  a  thing  or  two.  Which  on  you 
has  ever  been  down  to  Baltimore  ?" 

**1  have,"  returned  a  forecastleman,  impatient  to  wedge  in  a  word 
or  two.  "  I  was  there  onest  in  a  ship  transport,  and  our  jolly-boat 
broke  adrift  in  the  night,  and  went  ashore  without  leave ;  and  so,  next 
morning,  we  sees  her  lying  on  the  beach  all  alone,  as  if  she  'd  been  a 
liberty-boy  hard  up  in  the  regard  o'  the  whiskey.  And  so  the  second 
mate  and  a  party  goes  to  launch  her:  but  some  wild  Ingines,  only 
they  wam't  quite  black,  came  down,  and  wouldn't  let  us  lay  a  finger 
on  her  till  we  'd  paid  summut  for  hauling  her  up,  which  was  all  nat'ral 
in  course  ;  but  the  second  mate  hadn't  never  got  not  a  single  copper 
whatsomever  about  him,  and  so  he  orders  us  to  launch  her  whether  or 
no,  Tom  Collins ;  and,  my  eyes !  but  they  did  kick  up  a  shindy,  jab- 
bering in  a  lingo  like  double  Dutch  coiled  again  the  sun ;  and  says 
one  on  'em,  seeing  as  we  were  man-handling  the  boat,  says  he,  '  Ar- 
rah,  Tim,  <»11  to  de  boys  to  bring  down  de  shticks ' " 

**  You  means  Baltimore  in  Ireland,"  uttered  Bob,  with  some  degree 
of  contempt,  **  and  I  means  Baltimore  in  the  United  States  o'  Mary- 
land, where  the  river  runs  along  about  three  leagues  out  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay, — and  a  pretty  place  it  is  too  of  a  Saturday  night  for  a  bit 
of  a  John  Canooing,  and  a  bite  of  pigtail,  letting  alone  the  grog  and 
the  gals " 

"  Which  you  never  did,  Bob,  I  '11  be  sworn,"  said  Jack  laughing. 

»  Never  did  what.  Jack?"  asked  the  other,  apparently  surprised  at 
the  positive  assertion. 

«  Why,  let  the  grog  and  the  gals  alone,  God  A'mighty  bless  both 
on  'em !"  replied  the  boatswain's  mate ;  "  but  heave  a-head,  my 
hearty." 

Bob  gave  a  self-satisfied  grin,  and  proceeded.  "  W^hy,  d'ye  mind, 
I  *d  been  fool  enough  to  grease  my  heels  from  a  hooker, — no  matter 
whatsomever  her  name  might  be  or  where  she  sailed  from,  seeing  as 
she  carried  a  coach-whip  at  her  main-truck  and  a  rogue's  yarn  in  her 
standing  and  running  gear.  But  I  was  young  and  foolish,  and  my 
brains  hadn't  come  to  their  proper  growth ;  and  one  o'  your  lanci- 
sharks  had  got  a  grip  o'  me ;  and  there  I  was  a-capering  ashore,  and 
jumping  about  like  a  ring-tail  monkey  over  a  hot  plantain ;  and  so 
1  brings  up  at  the  sign  of  the  General  Washingtub,  and  there  used  to 
be  a  lot  of  outrageous  tarnation  swankers  meet  there  for  a  night's 
spree,— .feiiQ^g  as  carried  bright  marlin'-spikcs  in  their  pockets  for 
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taotlipicks,  ami  what  not,  and  sported  i^pantsh  dollars  on  their  jackets 
for  buttons.  They  helongetJ  to  a  craft  us  laid  in  the  harbour, — a 
reg'lar  chpper,  alt  legs  and  wings:  she  had  a  white  cherry-bum  for  a 
figure-head ;  ounly  there  was  a  couple  o*  grease-horns  sprouting  out 
oil  the  forehead,  and  she  was  as  pretty  a  piece  of  timber  upon  the 
water  as  ever  was  modelled  by  the  hand  of  the  devil." 

"  W'liy,  how  do  you  know  who  moulded  her  frame,  Bob?"  inquired 
Jack  provokingly.  "It  might  have  been  some  honest  man's  son, 
instead  of  the  ould  chap  as  you  mentions.  But  if  any  one  sees  a 
beautiful  hooker  that  's  more  beautifuller  nor  another,  then  she  'a 
logged  down  as  the  devil's  own  build,  and  rigged  by  the  captain  of  the 
sweepers." 

**  Wharra  you  mean  by  dat,  Massa  Jack?"  exclaimed  Mungo  Pearl, 
who  held  that  honourable  station,  and  felt  his  dignity  offended  by  the 
allusion  ;  "  wharra  you  mean  by  dat,  eh?" 

"  Just  shut  yt>ur  black-hole,"  answered  Jack  with  a  knowing  look ; 
"don't  the  ould  witches  ride  upon  birch-brooms,  and  sweep  through 
the  air, — and  arn't  the  devil  their  coinmunder-in-cbitf  ?  Well,  then, 
in  course  he  is  captain  o'  the  sweepers.  But  go  along,  Bob.  I  'li  lay 
my  allowance  o'  grog  to-morrow  she  was  painted  black." 

'*  Well,  so  she  was.  Jack,"  responded  Martingal,  "  all  but  a  narrow 
fiery  red  ribbon  round  her  sides,  as  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
flash  o'  hghtning  darting  out  of  a  thunder-cloud;  and  her  name  was 
the  In-fun-oh  (Infernaux),  but  I'm  d — d  if  there  was  any  fun  in  the 
consarn  arter  alL  Well,  d'ye  see,  the  hands  were  a  jolly  jovial  set, 
with  dollars  as  plentiful  as  boys'  dumpSj  and  they  pitched  'em  away 
at  the  lucky,  and  made  all  sneer  again.  The  skipper  was  a  civil- 
spoken  gentleman,  with  a  goodish-sized  ugly  figure-head  of  his  own, 
one  eye  kivered  over  with  a  black  patch,  and  the  other  summut  like  a 
stale  mackerel's ;  but  it  never  laid  still,  and  was  al'ays  sluing  round 
and  round,  'cause  it  had  to  do  double  duty.  Still  he  was  a  pleasant- 
ish  sort  of  a  chap,  and  had  such  a  'ticing  way  with  him,  that  when 
he  axed  me  to  ship  in  the  craft,  I'm  blow'd  if  I  could  say  'No,' 
though  I  felt  summut  dubersome  about  the  consarn ;  and  the  more  in 
regard  of  an  ould  tar  telling  me  the  black  patch  was  all  a  sham,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  kiver  the  eye  up,  'cause  it  was  a  ball  o'  fire 
as  looked  like  a  glowing  cinder  in  a  fresh  breeze.  He  'd  sailed  with 
him  a  voyage  or  two,  and  he  swore  that  he  had  often  seen  the  skipper 
clap  his  cigar  under  the  false  port  and  light  it  by  his  eye ;  and  one  night 
in  a  gale  o'wind,  when  the  binnacle-lamp  couldn't  be  kept  burning,  he 
steered  the  ship  a  straight  course  by  the  compass  from  the  brightness 
of  his  eye  upon  the  card.  Howsomever,  I  didn't  much  heed  to  all  that 
'ere,  seeing  as  I  know'd  liow  to  spin  a  tough  yarn  myself:  and  then 
there  was  the  grog  and  the  shiners,  a  sweet  ship  and  civil  dealing  ; 
and  I  '11  just  ax  what 's  the  use  o'  being  nice  about  owners,  as  long  as 
you  do  what's  right  and  ship-shape?  'Still,  messmate,'  thinks  I  to 
myself,  *  it 's  best  not  to  be  too  much  in  a  hurry;'  so  I  backs  and  fills, 
just  dropping  with  the  tide  of  inclination,  and  now  and  then  letting  go 
the  kedge  o'  contradiction  to  swing  off  from  the  shore;  and  at  last  I  tould 
him  *  I  'd  let  him  know  next  day.'  Well,  I  goes  to  the  ould  tar  as  1  men- 
tioiRHl  afore,  and  I  tells  hitn  all  about  it.  '  Don't  go  for  to  sign  articles 
in  no  such  a  craft  as  liiat  'ere,'  says  he  in  a  raoloncholy  way. — *  Why 
not  ?'  says  I,  quite  gleesome  and  carelesR,  though  there  was  a  summut 
that  comothered  mc  all  over  when  he  spoke. — •  I  mustn't  tell  you,' 
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«iys  he ;  *  but  take  my  advice,  and  never  set  toot  on  board  a  crall 
that  arn't  got  no  sponsible  owners,'  says  he. — '  Vou  must  tell  roe  more 
nor  that/  says  I,  •  or  you  may  as  well  tell  me  nothing.  You  've  been 
to  sea  in  her,  and  are  safe  enough  ;  why  shouldn't  1  ?' — *  I  advise  you 
for  your  good,'  says  he  again,  ali  fatherlike  and  gently  ;  '  you  can  do 
afi  you  please.  You  talk  of  my  safety,*  and  he  looked  cautiously 
round  him  ;  *  but  it 's  the  parson  as  has  done  it  for  me.' — *  Ohl  I  see 
how  the  land  lies,'  says  I ;  '  you  're  a  bit  of  a  niethodiiih,  and  so 
strained  the  yarns  o*  your  conscience,  'cause  you  made  u  trip  to  the 
coast  o'  Guinea  for  biack  wool.' — He  shook  his  head :  *  Black  wool, 
indeed,' says  he;  'but  no  man  as  knows  what  I  knows  would  ever  lay 

hand   to  sheet  home  a  topsel  for  a  coitimander  who  '  and  he 

brought  up  his  speech  all  standing, —  'Who  what?' axes  I;  but  he 
wouldn't  answer :  and  so,  being  a  little  hopstropulous  in  my  mind, 
and  willing  to  try  the  hooker,  *  It 's  no  matter,'  says  I,  '  I  '11  have  a  shy 
at  her  if  I  loses  my  beaver.  No  man  can  expect  to  have  the  devil's 
luck  and  his  own  loo,' — '  That 's  it !'  says  he,  starting  out  like  a  dog- 
vane  in  a  sudden  pufF. — *  That 's  what?'  axes  I. — 'The  devifB  luck  !' 
says  he:  '  don't  go  for  to  ship  in  that  craft.  She  's  handsome  to  look 
at;  but,  like  a  painted  scullyrpar,  or  siia-poll-ker,  or  some  such  name, 
she  's  full  o'  dead  men's  bones.' — *  Gammon  V  says  I  boldly  with  ray 
tongue,  though  I  must  own,  shipmates,  there  was  sunimut  of  a  fluster- 
ation  in  my  heart  as  made  me  rather  timbersome ;  *  Gammon  !'  says 
],  '  what  'ud  they  do  with  such  a  cargo  even  in  a  slaver  ?' — '  I  sees 
you  're  wilful,'  says  he  angrily  ;  '  but  log  this  down  in  your  memory : 
if  you  do  ship  in  that  'ere  craft,  you  '11  be  d — d  V — *  Then  I  'II  be 
d — d  if  I  don't :'  says  I,  '  and  so,  ould  crusty-gripes,  here  goes  ;'  and 
away  I  started  down  to  one  of  the  keys  just  to  take  a  look  at  her 
afore  I  entered  woluntary  ;  and  there  she  lay  snoozing  as  quiet  as  a  cat 
on  a  hearthrug,  or  a  mouse  in  the  caulker's  oakuni.  Below,  she  was 
as  black  as  the  ace  o'  spades,  and  almost  as  sharp  in  the  nose ;  but, 
aloft,  her  white  tapering  spars  showed  like  a  delicate  lady's  fingers  in 
silk-net  gloves  — —** 

*•  Or  holding  a  skein  of  silk,"  chimed  in  Sam  Slick. 

*'  Well,  shipmates,"  continued  Bob  ;  "  whilst  I  was  taking  a  pretty 
long  eye-drift  over  her  hull  and  rigging,  and  casting  my  thoughta 
about  the  skipper,  somebody  taps  me  on  the  arm,  and  when  I  slued 
round,  there  he  was  himself,  in  pro/terer  //cr so/tec  ;  and,  *  Think  o'  the 
devil, '  says  I,  '  and  he 's  over  your  shoulder,  savijig  your  honour's 
presence,  and  I  hopes  no  offence.'  Well,  1  'm  blessed  but  his  eye — 
that 's  his  onkivered  one,  messmates — twinkled  and  scaled  over  dark 
again,  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  revolving  light,  and  *  Not  no  of- 
fence at  all,  my  man,'  says  he;  'it's  afays  best  to  be  plain-spoken 
in  such  consaros  ;  we  shall  know  one  another  better  by-and-by.  But 
how  do  you  like  the  ship?' — 'She's  a  sweet  craft,  your  honour,'  says 
I ;  '  and  I  should  have  no  objection  to  a  good  berth  on  board  her,  pro- 
vided we  can  come  to  reg'lar  agreement.' — '  We  shall  not  quarrel,  I 
dare  say,  ray  man,'  says  he,  quite  cool  and  insinivating;  *  my  people 
never  grumble  with  their  wttgcs,  and  you  sec  yourself  ihey  wants  for 
nothing.' — *  All  w^ell  and  good,  your  honour,'  says  I;  'and,  to  make 
short  of  the  long  of  it,  Bob  Martingal  's  your  own/  Well,  his  eye 
twinkled  again,  and  there  seemed  to  he  such  a  heaving  and  setting 
just  under  the  tails  of  his  long  togs,  and  a  sort  o'  rustling  down  one 
leg  of  hts  trousers,  that  blow  me  if  I  could  tell  what  to  make  on  it; 
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"  We  shall  soon  Imve  her  within  reach  of  the  bow-^ns,"  said  the 
first  lieutenant,  "and  a  shot  well  thrown  may  take  in  some  of  her 
canvass." 

" 'llmf  s  a  good  deal  of  it  chance-work,"  responded  the  master; 
*'  it  mought  and  it  mou^litn't ;   but  firing  is  sure  to  frighten  the " 

"  Spirits  of  tlie  wind,"  added  Nugent,  who  stood  close  beside  him; 
<*  they  become  alarmed  and  take  to  flight,  and  so  we  lose  tlie  flap- 
ping of  their  airy  wings." 

'*  Hairy  grandmother,"  grumbled  old  Parallel,  "hairy  wings  in- 
deed; why,  who  ever  seed  such  a  thing?  Spirits  of  wind,  too,— 
rum  spirits,  mayhap,  to  cure  flatulency.  Stick  to  uatur,  Mr,  Nugent, 
or  she  '11  be  giving  us  another  squall,  just  out  o'  revenge  for  being 
ridiculed-" 

•'  Get  on  with  your  yarn,  Bobbo,"  said  Joe  Nighthead  in  an  under 
tone ;  *'  and  just  you  take  a  reef  in  your  bellows,  Mister  Mungo,  and 
don't  speak  so  loud  again." 

*'  Where  was  I  ?"  inquired  Bob  thoughtfylly :  "  oh,  now  1  recollect ; 
— down  in  the  cabin,  going  to  sign  the  articles.  '  Are  you  quite 
ready  ?*  says  the  skipper  to  me  as  he  raised  the  pen.  '  All  ready,' 
says  I. — '  Then  hould  up/  says  he  to  the  young  lady,  and  she  raised 
her  fair  arm.  'Come  here,  my  man/  says  he  again  to  me,  and  I 
clapped  him  close  alongside  at  tlie  table;  *be  ready  to  grab  hould  o' 
the  pen  in  a  moment,  and  make  your  mark  McTf/  and  he  pointed  to  a 
spot  on  tlie  parchment,  with  a  hrimstone  seal  stamped  again  it — you 
vnight  have  smelt  it,  messmates,  for  half  a  league — and,  I  'm  blessed 
if  1  didn't  have  a  fit  o'  the  doldrums ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  put  a  bould 
lace  upon  it,  and,  *  Happy  go  lucky,'  says  I,  *  all 's  one  to  Bob  I*  and 
then  there  was  another  rustling  noise  down  the  leg  of  his  trousers, 
and  his  eye— that's  his  onkivered  one — flashed  again,  and  took  to  roll-  j 
ing  out  sparks  like  u  flint-mill;  'Listen,  my  man,'  says  he,  '  to  what 
I  'm  going  to  say,  and  pay  strict  attention  lo  it.' — '  I  wool,  your  honour/ 
says  I ;  *but  hadn't  the  lady  better  put  down  her  arm?'  says  I ;  *  it 
ull  njake  it  ache,  keeping  it  up  so  long.' — '  Mind  your  oivn  business, 
Bob  Martiiigal/  says  he,  quite  cantankerously  ;  '  she  's  houlding  the 
inkstand/ — '  Wlio 's  cracking  now,  your  honour?'  says  I  laughing; 
'  the  lady  am' I  got  not  nothing  whatsomever  in  her  hand.  I  'ni  blnwed 
if  I  don't  think  you  all  carries  out  the  name  (i  the  craft  In-fun-oh.* — 

•  Right/  says  he ;  '  and  now  attend.  If,  after  I  have  dipt  tliis  here 
pen  ill  the  ink,  you  refuse  to  sign  the  articles — you  have  heard  o' 
this  ?■  and  he  touched  the  black  patch.  I  gave  a  devil-may-care  sort 
of  a  nod.     *  Well,  then,  if  you  refuses  to  sign,  I  '11  nillyate  you.* — 

*  Never  fear,'  says  1,  making  out  to  be  as  bould  as  a  lion,  for  there 
was  ounly  he  and  I  men-folk  in  the  cabin ;  ami,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
'  1  'lu  a  match  for  him  singly  at  any  rate.' — '  You  *re  mistaken/  says 
he,  '  ami  you '11  fititl  it  out  to  your  cost,  if  you  don't  mind  your  be- 
haviour. Bob  Marlingal." — *I  never  opened  my  lips,  your  honour/ 
says  L — *  Take  care  you  don't,'  says  he,  '  and  be  sure  to  obey  orders.* 
He  turned  to  the  lady.  '  Are  you  pre[mred,  Marian  r'  axes  he  ;  but 
slie  never  spoke.  '  She 's  faint,  your  honour,'  says  I,  *  God  bless  her  I' 
The  spiteful  wretcli  gave  me  a  red-hot  look,  and  his  d —  oncivil 
cloven  foot — for  I  W  swear  to  the  mark  it  made — came  crushing  on 
my  loL'S,  and  made  me  sing  out  blue  blazes,  'is  that  obeying  orders?* 
says  he  :  '  didn't  1  eoumrand  you  never  to  use  that  name  albre  me  ?' 
— *  Vuu  did,  your  honour/  says  I;  '  but  you  might  have  kept  your 
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hoof  ofF  my  toes,  seeing  ns  1  haven't  yet  signed  arlicles.' — •  It  was  an 
accident,' says  lie,  *  and  here's  sometEiing  to  huy  a  plaster ;'  and  hu 
throws  down  a  couple  oi'  doubloons,  Mhicli    i  claps  into  my  potkel. 

*  You  enter  woluntarily  into  my  sarvice,  llien?'  says  he. — ''lo  be  sure 
I  do,'  says  I,  though  I  'm  ble«<sed  if  I  wouldn't  have  given  a  treble 
pork-piece  to  liave  been  on  shore  again — *  And  you  'II  make  your 
mark  to  that  ?'  says  he,  '  and  ax  no  iurther  questions  Y — *  To  be  sure 
I  will,'  says  I ;  and  I  Ml  just  tell  you  what  it  is,  messmates,  1  ni  blowed 
if  ever  1  was  more  harder  up  in  my  life  than  when  I  seed  him  raise 
the  pep,  as  looked  like  a  ^*llarp  lanchct,  in  his  infernal  thievitig-hiH>ks, 
and  job  it  right  into  that  beautiful  arm,  and  the  blood  spun  out,  and 
the  lady  gave  a  skreek  ;  and  '  Sign — sign  1*  says  he ;  '  quick,  my  man 
— your  mark  I' — *  No,  1  *ra  d —  if  I  do,'  says  1 ;  'let  blood  be  on  tliem 
as  sheds  it.* — *  You  won't  ?'  says  he. — '  Never,  you  spawn  o'  Belize-  j 
bub  !*  says  I ;  for  I  'tl  found  him  out,  shipmates. — *  Then  lake  the  con- 
sequences,* says  he;  and  up  went  the  black  patch,  and.  by  the  Lord 
Harry  !  he  sported  an  eye  that  nobody  never  seed  the  like  on  in  their 
lives  ;  it  looked  as  big  and  us  glaring  as  one  o'  them  red  glass  bottk"* 
of  a  night-time  as  stands  in  the  polecarry's  windows  with  a  lamp  be- 
hind 'em;  but  it  was  ten  thousand  times  more  brilliaul  than  the 
fiercest  furnace  that  ever  blazed, — you  couldn't  look  upon  it  for  a 
moment ;  and  I  felt  a  burniiig  heat  in  my  heart  and  in  my  stomach, 
as  if  I  'd  swallowed  a  pint  of  vitriol ;  and  my  strength  was  going  away 
and  I  was  withering  to  a  hatomy,  when  all  at  once  I  recollects  a 
charm  as  my  ould  mother  hung  round  my  neck  when  I  was  a  babhy, 
and  I  snatches  it  off  and  houlds  it  out  at  aim's  length  right  in  his 
very  face.  My  precious  eyes  and  limbs  !  how  he  did  but  caper  about 
the' cabin,  till  his  hat  fell  off,  and  there  was  his  two  fore-tuck  bumkina 
reg'larly  shipped  over  his  bows  and  standing  up  with  a  bit  of  a  twist 
outwards  just  like  the  head-gear  oi  a  billy-goat.  '  Keep  off,  you  bitch's 
babby  !'  says  I,  for  he  tried  onknown  schemes  and  mana^uvres  to  get 
at  me;  till  suddenly  1  hears  a  loud  ripping  of  stitches,  and  away  went 
the  casings  of  his  lower  stancheons,  and  out  came  a  tail  as  long " 

"  Almost  as  long  as  your'n,  I  suppose,"  said  old  Jack  Sheavehole; 
*'  a  precious  yarn  you  've  been  spinning  us,  Mister  Bob  I" 

"  But  what  became  of  the  lady?"  inquired  Sam  81ick  ;  "  and  what 
a  lubber  of  a  tailor  he  must  have  been  to  have  performed  his  work  so 
badly  !" 

*'The  Jady?"  repeated  Bob;  "why,  I  gels  her  in  tow  under  my 
arm,  and  shins  away  up  the  companion-ladder,  the  ould  felhnv  chusing 
me  along  the  deck  with  a  boarding-pike,  his  tail  slicking  siraij^ht  out 
abaft,  just  hke  a  spanker-boom  over  his  starn ;  but  the  charm  kept 
him  off,  and  away  I  runs  to  tfie  gangway,  where  the  shore- boat  and 
the  nigger  were  waiting,  and  you  may  guess,  shipmates,  I  warn't  long 
afore  we  were  hard  at  work  at  the  paddles;  for  1  laid  the  lady  down 
in  the  bottom  o'  the  punt,  and  '  Ciivc  way,  you  bit  of  elmny,'  says  I, 

*  or  Jumbee  'u!l  have  you  stock  and  fluke.'  Well,  if  there  warn't  a 
bobbery  aboard  the  Jn-fun-oh,  there  never  was  a  bobbery  kicked  npiji 
the  world  ;  and  *  Get  ready  that  gun  there  I'  shouted  the  skipper." 

At  this  moment  the  heavy  booming  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  was 
heard   sounding  across   the  water.     Up  jumped  .lenmiy  Ducks,  and 


roared   mU,  "  Oh  Lord  1  oh  dear! — there 's  the  devd 
sliall  I  do  1"  and  a  general  laugh  followed. 


agam 
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"  The  chase  is  trying  hia  range,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Mn  Seymour ; 
'*  but  the  shot  must  have  fallen  very  short,  as  we  couldn't  hear  it." 

"  Keep  less  noise  on  tlie  fokesel,"  said  old  Parallel.  "What  ails 
that  hibberly  wet-nurse  to  all  the  geese  in  the  ship  ?  Ay,  ay,  he  'II 
have  hould  on  you  by-and-by  !  Get  a  pu!l  of  that  topmast-stud'nsel 
tack." 

The  men  immediately  obeyed  ;  and,  as  they  were  cooling  up  fast 
with  the  enemy,  excitement  und  impatience  put  an  end  to  longyarn»»] 
But  Bob  just  squeezed  out  time  to  tell  them  that  he  got  safe  ashore 
with  the  lady;  and  the  "In-fun-oh"  tripped  her  anchor  that  same 
tide,  dropped  down  the  river^  and  put  to  sea,  nor  was  she  ever  heard 
of  again  afterwards.  The  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant 
in  Baltimore,  who  had  been  decoyed  away  from  her  family,  but  by 
the  worthy  tar's  inslrunientality  was  happily  restored  again.  Bob  got 
a  glorious  tuck-out  aboard,  the  two  doubloons  were  safe  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  father  of  Marian  treated  him  like  a  prince. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  first  discharge  of  the  enemy's  stern- 
chaser,  when  he  again  tried  his  range ;  and,  to  prove  how  rapidly  they 
were  nearing  each  other,  the  shot  this  time  passed  over  the  British 
frigate.  There  was  something  exhilarating  to  the  ears  of  the  seamen 
in  the  whiz  of  its  flight.  Two  or  three  taps  on  the  drum  aroused 
every  man  to  his  quarters ;  the  guns  were  cast  loose,  and  the  bow- 
chasers  cleared  away  for  the  officers  to  practise.  Heavy  bets  were 
made  relative  to  hitting  the  target,  the  iroji  was  well  thrown,  and 
every  moment  increased  the  eagerness  of  the  tars  to  get  fairly  along- 
side. The  land  was  rising  higher  and  higher  out  of  the  water, — the 
French  port  was  in  view, — the  enemy  began  to  exult  in  the  prospect 
of  escape,  when  an  cigh teen-pounder,  pointed  by  the  hands  of  the  old 
master,  brought  down  her  maintop-gallant-mast;  aud  the  Frenchman, 
finding  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  away  without  fighting,  short- 
ened sail,  and  cleared  for  action.  Three  cheers  hailed  this  manoeuvre. 
The  British  tars  now  made  certain  of  their  prize ;  and,  wheu  within 
half  pistol-shot,  in  came  the  Spankaway's  flying-kites,  and  in  five  mi- 
nutes he  was  not  only  under  snug  commanding  canvass,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  returned  to  their  quarters  they  passed  close  under  the 
French  frigate's  stern,  and  steadily  poured  in  a  raking  broadside, 
every  shot  doing  its  own  proper  duty*  and  crashing  and  tearing  the 
enemy's  stern-frame  to  pieces,  ploughing  up  the  decks  as  they  ranged 
fore  and  aft,  and  diminishing  the  strength  of  their  opponents  by  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  killed  and  wounded.  Still  the  Frencliman 
fought  bravely,  and  handled  his  vessel  in  admirable  style.  Six  of  tlie 
Spankaway's  lay  dead,  and  thirteen  wounded.  Amongst  the  latter 
was  our  worthy  old  friend  Will  Parallel,  the  master :  a  splinter  had 
struck  him  on  the  breast,  and  he  was  carried  below  insensible.  Sea- 
fights  have  so  often  been  described,  that  they  have  now  but  little  no- 
velty :  let  it  therefore  suffice,  that,  in  fifty-six  minutes  fi-om  tliif  first 
broadside,  the  tricoloured  flag  came  down,  and  the  national  frigate  II ip- 
pohto,  mounting  forty-four  guns,  struck  to  hia  Britannic  Majesty's 
sliip  the  Spankaway,  whose  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Seymour,  was  sent 
aboard  to  take  possession,  as  a  prelude  to  that  step  which  he  was  now 
certain  of  obtaining.  Thus  two  nights  of  labour  passed  away,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  second  made  ample  amendment  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  first ;  besides  enabling  the  warrant-officers  to  expend  their  stores, 
and  not  a  word  about  the  white  squall. 
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Ad<lison,  Mr.  inediled   letters  of,   366, 

357,  358.  36f».  363  ;  anecdolttt  of  liim» 

367  n. ;  remarks  respecting  him,  358, 

359  n.  361 ,  36*2  n. 

Atlverluenient  Extraordinary,  theatrical, 

152. 
AinsworLh.  W.  H.  meet  by,  325. 
Alps,  iahabiiants  of  ibe,  observatioM  on 

their  superstition,  608. 
Anatomy  of  Courage,  398. 
Aa  Kveaing  of  Visits,  BO. 
ADMlm,  Abbot.  347. 
An«p»ch,  Margravine  of,  miiUke  in  ber 

Memoirs   respecting  the  elder  George 

Coiroan,  7. 
Anti  Dry-iol  Company,  Boag  of  the,  94. 
April  Fools,  song  of  the  month,  325. 
Authors  and  Aciora,  a  dramatic  aketcb, 

132. 

B. 
Bannister,  J.  his  intimacy  with   George 

Colmaa,  14. 
Baon  Ri  Dhuv,  or  the  Black  Lady,  le- 
gend of,  519. 
Barter,  Richie,  sec  RichU  Barter. 

,  Mrs.  se«  Vtum,  Lady, 

Bath,  Lord.  7. 

Bayly,  T.  Haynes,  pieces  by,  79.  153. 

260, 354.  576. 
Beaumanoir,  Col.  de,  96. 
Beaumarchais,  M,  de.  passage  in  his  life, 

233. 
Bioffraphical  Sketch   of  Richardson   the 

Showman,  178. 
Black  Lady,  legend  of,  see  Bum  RiDhuv. 
Blue  Wonder,  slory  of  the,  450. 
Bob  Burns  and  Ileranger,  525. 
Bohia  Head,  legend  of,  5I9. 
Bottle   of    St.    Januarius,    song   of  the 

month  for  January,  1. 
"BoE."'  pieces  by,  105,  218.  225.  29h 

326.  430.  515. 
Budgell,  Mr.  his  remarks  resipecling Lord 

llJifax  and  Mr.  Addison,  358  n. 
Bugle,  Miss  Sarah,  account  of,  431 . 
Kurifinch.  Mr.  Theophiiua,  591. 
bumble,  Mr.  109. 218. 225.  430. 
Byron,  bis  opinion  of  Sheridan,  427. 

C. 

Canada,  remarks  on  levelling  in,  559. 
Cai«w,  Molly,  lamcal  of  her  Irish  lover, 

527. 
Casllereagh,  Lord,  681. 
Chapman,  T.  paper  by,  410. 
Chapter  in  the  Life  of  a  Slatesman^  being 

inedited  letters  of  Addison,  356. 
Clavijo,  Don  Joseph,  236. 
Claypole,  Noah,  hia  treatment  of  Oliver 

Twist,  327  J  his  quarrel  with  l»im,  336  ; 

conversation  with  Mr.  bumble,  430, 


Cleaver,  Dr.  sketch  of  his  life  and  cha. 
racter,  442. 

Clifton,  the  Hot  WelU  of,  63. 

C .  M.d«,  86. 

Cobbler  of  Dort,  story  of  llie,  403. 

Culerid^e,  roinarks  resjtecting,  417. 

Collier,  W.  paper  by,  485. 

Colman.  Francis,  7. 

,  the  elder  George,  retnurks   re- 
specting, 7. 

George,    memair   of,   7  ;    lines 
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written  by,  12  ;  impromptu  by,  16. 
Conia,  522. 
CoDtradiction,  338. 
Cooper,  J.  F.  piece  by,  80. 
Courage,  Anatomy  of,  398. 
Cover,  song  of  the,  402.  ^^__ 

Craggs,  Mr,  junior,  remarks    respecting 

him,  361  n. 
Crichton,  James,  (the  admirable,)  eulo- 

giums  on,  416. 
Critical  Gossip  with  Lady  M.  W .  Mon 

tagu,  13B. 
Curetoun,  Dr.  123. 
,  Mrs.  C.  lai. 

D. 

Darby  the  Swifl,  his  personal  appearance, 
543  ;,  story  respecting  him,  544. 

Dash,  Capl.  Lora  Eustace,  character  of, 
269  ;  anecdote  related  by,  276. 

Davids,  C.  J.  pieces  by.  231.297.  339. 

Dawkins.  Jack.  439. 

Devil  and  Johnny  Dixon,  251. 

Dihbs.Mrs.  56.5. 

Didler,  Dick,  adventures  of,  565. 

Diion,  Johnny,  description  of,  252  ;  ac- 
count uf  his  adventure  with  the  Devil, 
256. 

Doall,  Dr.  bis  professional  schemes,  444. 

Downwitliit,  Dr.  character  of,  121. 

Doyle,  Owen,  20. 

Dulcet,  Dr.  account  of,  268. 

Dumb  Waiter,  lines  on  the,  341. 

E. 

Edward  Savillc,  a  transcript,  155. 

Egan,  Si^uire,  23.  27.  169;  his  adven- 
tures with  Gustavus  Granby  t*'Grady. 
owing  to  the  misLakes  of  Handy  Andy. 
171  ;  with  M(iriOB{;h  Murphy,  373. 

EnglLsh  Poets,  Git$sip  with  sonieUid,  96. 

Epigrams,  190,  381.  409.  493.  508, 

Eva,  522. 

Eveaitig  Meditation,  250. 

Evening  of  Visits,  80. 

Execution,  the,  a  sporting  anecdote,  561. 

F. 

Falcon,  Dr.  his  marriage,  450;  his  ex- 

Seclations  from  Miss  .'ia rah  Bugle,  451. 
staff.  Sir  John,  ob^4el■vatit^ns  on  his  in- 
fluence with  Henry  V.  while  Prince  of 
Wales,  494 ;    Johnson's  cliaiaclcr  of, 
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Funlbao.  Capu  Hob,  A.  F.  stoiy  «e- 

ipecusg  bis  cow,  65. 
Fi^Kcnld.  Lord  E.  obserraboas  oa.  S68. 
rm^wml.  Mr.  132. 
¥mg,  line* on  a  London,  492. 
FoBlenelle.  lines  in  iniiutioa  of,  88. 
FmMBi  Suntiel,  retnarks  mpccb^g  him, 

10 i  aMmoir  of.  298 i  his  ^y.  900; 

aconaboDs    af|uast    ktm>    SM)3  i    kts 

death,  304  ;  opinions  of  his  ooaiediM. 

tt. ;  of  his  dramas,  ib. ;  anwdfltM  of 

hiiB.305. 
Falhei^U.  Faiher.  descripUoo  of«  944. 
Fraggaent  of  Komance,  166. 
Friar  Laurence  and  J  uliel,  a  poem,  3&4. 

G. 

GamMd,  Mr.  219. 

Garrick.  David,  Foote't  ridicule  of,  306. 

Goldnnith.  Oliver,  anecdote  of,  9. 

Goodere.  Capt,  299. 

— .  Sir  John,  allusion  to  his  mur- 
der, 299. 

Glorvioa,  the  Maid  of  Meatb,  6U. 

Gossip  with  some  Old  English  Foets,  98. 

Graoa  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  Humble* 
bee.  a  poem.  339. 

Green,  ^l^.  specimen  of  his  poetry.  101. 

Grey  Dolpbia,  story  of  the,  341. 

Grummet.  J.  67. 

U. 

Haiji  Baba,  his  remarks  on  Eagland,  230  ; 
his  projected  mission  to  EttgliinJ,  284  ; 
his  prcparaiions.  364 ;  instructions, 
366 ;  his  remarks  on  the  alterations 
among  the  Tarks,  369 ;  his  intjuiries 
OB  the  state  of  England,  4H7 ;  obser- 
vations on  France,  48^  ;  his  passage  to 
Uover,  489;  remarks  on  the  uthcers  uf 
customs,  490. 

HaUfax,  Earl  of,  see  MotUagtu,  CharU*. 

llatnburgh.  Steam  trip  to,  509. 

Handy  Andv,  paper  so  calletl.  No.  I.  20  ; 
No.  II.  Iki;  No.  III.  373. 

Headlong  Hall,  pieces  by  the  author  of, 
29.  1«7- 

Hero  and  Leander.  a  poem,  410- 

Merrick,  Mr.  specimen  of  hvs  poetry,  99. 

Hiou  for  an  flisloriml  Play,  697. 

Ilippcthanasiu  ;  or,  the  lut  of  Tails — a 
lameatable  tale,  31^). 

Hogarth,  George,  piece  by,  233. 

Hmihe-^iODt),  Reflections  in  a,  470. 

Hui  Wells  of  Clifton,  lines  to  the.  64. 

I. 

Imprnmptvi,  by  George  Colman,  16:  on 

••  hoi."  297. 
Jmprovera«nl,  tlu;  victuu  of.  699. 


IiyMiby.T.aOl ;  papers  by,  966.  341. 

.  CaroUtvc,  legend  of  "Tapton 

Krcnitl  *'  related  by.  195. 
iHcripdoa  for  a  cemetery,  473. 
laKradttctaon  to  the  Biography  of  my  Aunt 

Jcmiaa.  tbe  PoUticd  Economist,  382. 
Itocy.  Mr.  his  relation  of  the  story  of 

••  Plaader  Creek,"  127. 

J. 

Jackdaw  of  Rbeims,  529. 

Jaques,  criticism  on  Shakspeare's  charac- 
ter of.  56Ct. 

Jennings,  Mr.  56. 69. 

,  .Mi*,  story  of,  691. 

Jerdan.  W.  pieces  written  by.  178.  319. 

J—.  Madame  de.  86. 

Joawd,  Jojve.  piece  written  by.  190. 

Jobaaoo,  Dr.  8  :  anecdote  of.  9  ;  his  re- 
marks on  Foote,  301.  306 ;  his  Ras- 
adas.  660. 

Johns.  Richard,  piece  by,  313. 

Jomon.  Ben,  specimen  of  his  poetry,  98. 

K. 

Kats.  Jacob,  cobbler  of  Dort,  sloiy  re. 

apecting.  403. 
Kingston,  Ducbetsof,  ber  persecution  of 

Foote.  303, 
Knowles,  Sheridan,  paper  by,  614. 
Kyan's   Patent  —  the   Nine   Muses  and 

the  Dry.fot,  93. 

L. 

Lament  over  the  Bannister,  151. 

Lavender.  Lord  John,  account  of  his  pro- 
jected marriage  with  Mi^  Sophy  Mig- 
gio«.  260 

Leary  the  Piper's  Lilt,  song  of  the  month 
for  May,  429. 

Legends— of  Mtnor  Hall,  29;  of  Hamil- 
ton Tighc,  26t>;  of  Bohts  Head,  619; 
of  Mount  Pilale,  608. 

Le  Gros,  C.  F.  paper  by.  247. 

Lea  Poissons  d'Avnl,  397. 

lines  on  the  "  ^'oung  X'etcriD.'*  John 
Bannister,  168 ;  to  a  Lyric  and  ,\nist, 
W7. 

Linley.  Miss,  poem  to.  420  ;  her  marriage 
with  .Shvridan,  IVJI  ;  her  de.ilh,  425. 

Lion.  Some  pariiculArs  cooccming  a,  515. 

Literature  ot  N'onli  America,  ubserrations 
on,  534. 

Little  Hit  of  Tape,  story  of  tb«,  313- 

LitlU'jolin.  air.  67. 

LontluD  Fog.  lines  on  a,  492. 

Love  and  Poverty,  469. 

Love  in  ibe  City,  684. 

Lorer.  Samael,  pieces  by,  20.  88.  169. 
2L7.  373. 

M. 

Mac  G&wly.  Roger,  34. 

.  Biddy.  33. 

M' Flummery,  Mr.  story  respecting.  210. 

Madrigal  Society,  description  of  the,  4C5. 

Magan,  Mr.  255. 

Maginn,  Dr.  papers  by,  2.  105.  491.  560. 
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Maguire,  Baro^,  191. 
Mann.  Mrs.  109. 

Manor  Hall,  legend  of,  29. 

Man  with  the  Tuft,  576. 

Marboia,  Marquis  de,  81,  82  n. 

Man  and  Venus,  a  poem,  247. 

Maiticgal,  Bob,  story  related  by,  025. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  extract  from  hit  poem 
addressed  to  Lord  Fairfax,  99. 

May  Morning,  song  of  the  month  for 
May,  429. 

Meditation,  an  Evening,  250. 

Memoir  of  George  Colman,  7. 

Meriy  Christmas,  2(j0. 

Metastasio,  an  imitation  of,  88. 

Metropolitan  Men  of  Science,  89. 

Miggins,  Mr.  Peter,  his  letter  to  Lord 
John  Lavender,  260. 

,  Miss  Sophy,  261.  266. 

Minister's  Fate,  the.  577. 

"  Monstre  "  Balloon,  a  poem,  17. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  remarks 
on  her  character.  138 ;  compaiison  be> 
tween,  and  Byron,  140 ;  extracts  from 
her  letters,  141  ;  her  observations  on 
Addison,  362  n. 

Montague,  Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax.  Ad- 
dison's letters  to,  356.  358.  360.  363 ; 
remarks  respecting  him,  358  n.  359. 

Montlis,  songs  of  the.  No.  L  1 ;  No.  IL 
105;  No.  in.  217;  No.  IV.  326; 
No.  V.  429 ;  No.  VI.  633. 

Morgan,  Mr.  26. 

Moner,  J.  Italian  anecdote  by.  103. 

Mount  Pilate,  legend  of,  608. 

Murphy,  Murtough,  character  of,  171 ; 
his  duel  with  Squire  Kgan.  373. 

Murtough  Murphy,  see  Murphy. 

Muskau,  Prince  Pnckler,  paper  by.  398. 

N. 

Nights  at  Sea;  or,  Sketches  of  Naval 

Life  during  the  War.  No.  1. 269  ;  No. 

n.474;  No.  in.  621. 
North  American  Indians,  remarks  on  the 

periodical  literature  of,  534  ;  on  their 

poetry,  536. 
Nugent,  Mr.  specimen  of  his  poetical 

taste,  272,  273. 

O. 

Ode  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  620. 

O'Diyscull.  Reddy,  communications  by, 
45.  397.  625. 

O'Finn.  Mrs.  diaracter  of,  33 ;  her 
oouTetsation  vrith  Terence  0*Shaugh- 
nessy,  41. 

O'Funnidos,  Rigdum,  piece  written  by, 
208. 

Ogle,  Miss,  her  marriage  with  Sheridan, 
426. 

Old  Age  and  Youth,  a  poem,  79. 

Old  English  Poets,  a  Gossip  with.  98. 

Oliver  Twist,  his  birth,  105;  education 
and  board,  107  ;  escape?  being  appren- 
ticed to  a  sweep,  218  ;  his  entry  into 
public  life,  225;  conduct  during  his 
apprenticeship,  326;  his  ciuarrel  with 


Noah  Claypole,  334;  his  refractory 
conduct,  430 ;  account  of  his  joumev 
to  lx>ndon.  435  (  of  his  rencontre  with 
the  strange  young  gentleman.  437  ;  in- 
troduction to  the  Jew.  441. 

Oilier.  Charles,  paper  by.  98. 

Opening  Chauntto  the  Aliscellany.  6. 

"  Original  "  Dragon,  a  legend  of  the  Cc- 
lestial  Empire.  231. 

Original  of  "  Not  a  drum  was  hoard.'*  97. 

0*8haughnes8y.  Terence,  see  Ttr$nce 
O'Shaughneuy. 

Paddy  Blake's  Jkiho.  186. 

Palaver,  Mrs.  character  of,  591. 

Pantomine  of  Life.  291. 

Parallel,  Mr.  story  told  by.  277.  616. 

Paris,  remarks  on  society  in.  86 ;  picture 
of.  in  1837,  387. 

Passage  in  the  Life  of  Boaumarchais.  233. 

Perceval.  Mr.  remarks  on  his  assassina- 
tion, 679. 

Periodical  Literature  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians.  634. 

Peter  Plumbago's  Correspondenco,  448. 

Peters.  Mr.  196. 

,  Mrs.  196. 

Phillips,Ambrose.remarks  respecting  him. 
369  n. 

"  Plunder  Crwsk,"  (1783.)  a  legend  of 
New  York.  121. 

Plum,  Sir  Toby,  116. 

,Ladjr,  116. 

Poets,  Gouip  with  some  Old  English,  98. 

Pontius  Pilate,  legend  respecting,  610. 

Poolcdoune.  John,  the  victim  ofimprovc- 
ment,  599. 

.  Roger,  600. 

Portrait  Gallery.  No.  I.  286;  No.  U. 
442. 

Pounce.  Mr.  story  related  by  him  to  the 
Wide-awake  Club.  209. 

Poverty,  glee  in  praise  of.  525. 

Prologue  to  the  Miscellany.  2. 

"Prout,  Father."  pieces  by.  1.  46.  63. 
96.  397.  526. 

Q. 

Queershanks,  Mr.  135. 
R. 

Randolph.  Thomas,  specimen  of  his 
poetry,  99. 

"  Random  Records,"  extract  from.  14. 

Rankin,  F.  H.  paper  by.  382. 

«'  Rattlin  the  Reefer,"  piece  by  the  au- 
thor of,  65. 

Rasselas,  remarks  on,  550. 

Reckoning  with  Time,  12. 

Recollections  of  Childhood,  187. 

Reflections  in  a  Horse-pond,  471. 

Remains  of  Hajji  Baba,  280. 364.  487. 

Remnant  of  the  time  of  Iiaak  Walton, 
a  poem,  230. 

Reynolds,  Hamilton,  piece  by,  138. 

Rheims,  Jackdaw  of.  629. 

Richardson.  John,  the  Showman,  biogra- 
phical account  of,  178. 
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Richi«  Barter,  sJory  of,  1 16. 
lUsing  rernxljcal,  101. 
UobeiiioD.  M.  tli^.  AddiMu's  letter  to,  357. 
Ilonianrc  of  a  Day.  565. 
Rooney,  Andy,  see  Handtf  Andy. 
RcMie.  Sir  George,  piece  by,  168. 
S- 

Sabine  Fanner'*  Serenade,  46. 

Saddleton.  Kinanuci,  341. 

Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Gambler,  3B7. 

Scowl,  Mr.  13;J. 

Seaforth^  Lieut.  Charles,  account  of  his 

somnanibuUsm,  191. 
Seymour,  Mr.  story  related  by,  276. 
Shakspeare,  criticisms  oo  hi*  play*.  651, 
Shakspeare  Papers.  No.  1.  494  ;  No.  11. 

650 , 
Sheavcliole,  Jack,  story  told  by.  476. 
Sheridan.  Ilicliai-d  Hnnsley,  memoirs  of, 
419;  his  poera  to  Miss'Linley,  4'2a ; 
private  marriage  \vith   her,   421  ;    his 
plays,  422  ;  lii»  parliamentary  talents. 
424;    anecdote  of.   425;    bis   second 
marriage,   i7%  ;    his  misfortunes,  426  ; 
death,    ih. ;   character,   427  ;    Byron's 
opiniaa  of,  ib. 
Shurland,  Sir  Ralph  dc,  adveatures  of, 

341. 
Signs    of   the  Zodiac,   a    gastroaomical 

chauat,  397. 
Sinjpkiti^on.  JMr.  character  of.  197, 

,  Miss  Julia,  her  poetic  taste, 

197  ;  her  ode,  200. 
Slowby,  Richard,  account  of  his  odren- 
tares,  313. 

,  Sir  James,  313- 

Sniyrk.  Mr.  Peter,  116. 
Snaps,  Mr.  slory  rL-spcctlng,  210. 
Some  particulars  concerning  a  Lion,  516. 
SongTs,  for  the   private   theatre  or   draw- 
ing-ruom,  92  ;  of  the  Anti  Dry-rot  Com- 
pany, 94  ;  of  the  Cover.  402  ;  longsof 
the  month.  No.  L  1:    No-  IK  105; 
No.  111.  217;   No.  IV.  325;  No.  V. 
429;  No.  VI.  533. 
Sonnet  to  a  Fog,  371. 
Sorrows  of  Life,  linca  on  the,  290. 
Sowerberry.  Mrs.  character  of,  229  ;  dis- 
like of  Oliver  Twist.  335. 

,  Mr.  description  of,  225  ;  takes 

Oliver  Twist  as  an  apprentice,  227  ; 
his  conversation  respecttng  him,  328; 
character  of,  433. 
Spectre  of  Tapping  ton,  story  of  the,  19  L 
Spencer,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  re- 
marks respecting  lum,  363  lu 
Spriggings,  Misa  Priscilla,  572. 
Steam  Trip  to  Hamburch,  509. 
"  Stories  of  Waterloo,     pieces  by  the  au- 
thor of,  33.  251. 
Stray  Chapters.  No.  L  291  ;  No.  11.  515. 
Summer  Night's  Reverie,  a  poem,  428. 


Sunderland.  Earl  of,  see  Sptneer,  ChmrU 
Swift,  Uean,  anecdote  of,  2. 

T. 

"  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,"  pieces  hy  the 
author  of,  121. 

Tappingtou   Everard,  description   of  the 
Manor  House  of.  192. 

Terence  O'Shaughnessy,  account  of  hi* 
first  attempt  to  get  married,  33. 

The  Abbess  and  the  Duciiess,  a  poem, 
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